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A  SHORT  RIDE  THROUGH  TWIDDLETHUMB. — THE  DUKE*S  MAGPIE. — 
THE  DUKE*S  OATH. — BLACK  ART  OP  HERALDRY. 

It  was  the  Duke's  coach.  They  who  beheld  it,  knew  two  rea- 
Boos  f^r  knowing  it.  Reason  the  first,  was  the  magpie  on  the 
panel ;  cocking  his  head  sagaciously  doubtful  of  the  vulgar.  The 
second  reason  ?  There  was  no  other  coach  permitted  throughout 
the  township  of  Twiddlethumb.  It  was  a  grief,  core-deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  Duke  de  Bobs,  that  his  coachman  rode  on  the  same 
wheels  as  himself.  Many  an  hour  had  that  mighty  lord  pondered 
the  means  of  reforming  so  ancient  an  abuse.  More  than  once  or 
twice  he  had  caught  the  secret ;  and  then,  like  grasped  quick- 
silver, it  ran  through  his  fingers.  After  this  fashion,  what  a  deal 
of  wisdom  is  every  day  lost  to  us  ! 

When  the  people  saw  the  magpie  leering  from  the  panel — a 
magpie,  painted  so  to  the  life,  that  the  wind  seemed  to  blow 
among  his  down — the  people  straightway  left  nothing  'twixt  their 
heads  and  heaven,  and  instinctively  felt  a  loyal  weakness  of  the 
ham-strings.  There  was  not  a  Twiddlethumber  stark  enough  to 
stand  upright  before  the  Duke's  magpie.  Strange  stories  were 
told  of  the  bird.  Huddling  together,  with  bent  and  lifted  eye- 
brows, and  muttered,  murmured  words,  the  folks  of  Twiddlethumb 
would  discourse  of  the  winged  wickedness  ;  hatching  for  it  broods 
of  hungry  wrong.  And  the  magpie  appeared  to  know  his  reputa- 
tion, and  even  from  the  coach-panel  of  his  master,  to  rejoice  in 
it.    He  seemed  to  fatten  on  the  poison  of  an  evil  name.  When 
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he  was  most  cursed,  his  feathers  seemed  best  burnished.  Coura- 
geous folks  swore  at  him  in  an  under  tone,  as  he  rolled  bj  them  ; 
and  his  eye  burnt  sulphur-blue  at  the  oath,  and  his  head  took  a 
more  defying  cock. 

For  the  magpie — ^the  crest  of  the  blood  of  the  De  Bobs — ^was 
of  ancient  nest.  His  ancestress,  much  put  to  her  wits  for  mate- 
rials, had  buUt  and  set  in  the  Ark  ;  her  husband,  it  may  be,  look- 
ing curiously  at  the  sea-gulls  through  the  windows,  and  wishing 
himself  for  a  short  time  web-footed,  aquatic.  The  De  Bobs' 
magpie  could  trace  a  progenitor  to  Babel ;  a  magpie  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  a  hod-man  ;  a  bird  that,  flying  from  his  master  with  his 
master's  confounded  tongue,  brought  Irish  to  the  children  of  Erin, 
at  that  early  day  seated  upon  thrones  of  ivory,  and  carrying  walk- 
ing-sticks of  virgin  gold. 

It  could  only  be  such  a  magpie,  hatched  in  such  a  genealogical 
tree,  that  could  be  borne  by  a  Duke  de  Bobs.  The  bird  had  been 
the  crest  of  his  family  for  many,  many  ages.  An  officer  of  the 
herald's  coUege  of  Twiddlethumb — a  pious  looking  man,  with  so 
smooth  a  cheek  that  no  lie  for  any  money  could  be  made  to  hang 
upon  it  —  a  heralds  officer  declared  that  he  had  traced  the 
De  Bobs*  magpie  to  so  early  an  age,  that  he  foimd  Time  himself  a 
very  little  boy,  feeding  the  bird  with  grubs  and  caterpillars.  Was 
it  not  a  virtue  in  the  Duke  de  Bobs  to  be  proud  of  such  a  magpie  ? 

The  Duke  de  Bobs  swore  by  his  magpie. 

A  big,  solemn  book  has  yet  to  be  written  on  the  oaths  of  the 
high  and  mighty  swearers  of  the  earth.  Oftimes,  curious  and 
precious  oaths.  Sometimes,  too,  curious  and  serviceable  as  old 
china,  that  however  cracked  and  flawed,  still  serves  for  customary, 
household  use,  as  well  as  the  soundest.  The  oaths  of  emperors 
and  kings — oaths  of  the  old  fashion — are  instructive,  provoking 
meditation.  We  think  of  them  with  wonder  when  imbroken.  We 
consider  them  with  astonishment :  even  as  we  should  contemplate 
a  silken  thread  that  had  tethered  rhinoceros — a  trout-hook  once 
holding  leviathan. 

The  Duke  de  Bobs  swore  by  the  magpie ;  for  his  oath,  inspired 
by  his  tutelary  bird,  ran  ever  thus,  By  Black  or  White."  A 
good,  serviceable,  working-day  oath,  befitting  the  dukedom  of  a 
De  Bobs  ;  an  oath  that  it  was  impossible  to  break.  For  the  Duke 
de  Bobs,  though  he  took  the  oath  sometimes  as  often  as  he 
winked,  was  never  known  to  be  forsworn.  By  Black  or  White 
was,  in  sooth,  an  oath  made  Very  easy. 
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And  now  the  reader  of  his  own  cunning  may  understand 
wherefore  the  townsfolk  of  Twiddlethumh  looked  uneasily  at  the 
Duke*s  crest — the  terrihle  magpie.  The  hird  was  mixed  up 
in  their  recollections  with  many  wrongs  and  many  sufferings. 
The  Twiddlethumher,  spoiled  of  a  cow — rohhed  of  a  goose — his 
hen-poost  ravaged — or  his  pocket  picked  of  twopence — laid  the 
loss  to  the  thievishness  of  the  magpie.  The  hird — the  Duke's 
winged  Black  and  White  familiar — was  accounted  the  curse  of 
Twiddlethumh.  For  there  ran  throughout  the  town — ^nay,  it  was 
a  belief  hrimming  in  the  hearts  of  the  Twiddlethumhers— that 
the  Duke's  crest,  though  seemingly  a  thing  of  paint,  or  oak,  or 
stone,  according  to  its  place — now  smooth  and  shining  on  the 
Buke*8  coach — now  perched  on  the  Duke*s  state  chair — and  now 
carved  orer  the  Duke's  windows — was  a  creature  of  most  malicious 
vitality.  The  magpie  crest — swore  the  Twiddlethumhers — was  a 
living  mischief ;  of  such  cunning  and  such  force,  that  it  could 
pick  the  lock  of  a  money-hox,  or  carry  off  a  hullock.  The  thing 
was  a  devil  in  feathers,  that  when  he  liked  hopped  out  from  the 
Diike*s  shield,  or  flew  down  from  the  Duke's  chair,  to  pillage  the 
Twiddlethumhers — the  Duke's  unresisting  people. 

We  cannot  helieve  in  this  hlack  art  of  heraldry.  It  is  a 
coward's  hlow  to  strike  the  dead;  and  to  give  our  faith  to  the 
superstition  of  Twiddlethumh  would  he — ^we  profoundly  feel  as 
much — to  smite  the  honourahle  dust  of  iron  mighty  men.  For 
should  we  not  tamper  with  the  ignorance  of  the  many,  whom  we 
do  not  refuse  to  call  our  fellow-creatures,  were  we  to  allow  a 
vital  rapacity  to  the  Duke's  crest — a  carved  or  painted  magpie  ? 
For  after  such  allowance,  what  man's  crest  would  he  safe  ? 
Griffins  and  leopards  and  tigers,  whelped  hundreds  of  years  ago  in 
the  bed  of  glory,  and  fed  on  human  flesh,  were  notwithstanding 
harmless  creatures  ;  of  no  more  ill-will  than  tame  rahhits.  They 
sprawled  in  shields,  and  stood  upon  helmets,  and  had  strong  thews 
of  sil^:  and  worsted  worked  for  them  hy  female  fingers.  The  lord 
of  the  castle  looked  upon  his  hangings,  and  saw  therein  his 
griffins,  the  children  of  his  own  sword  and  his  wife's  needle. 
And  shall  we  give  air  to  a  helief  in  a  possihle  necromancy  that,  at 
any  age  of  the  world,  could  animate  the  panther  of  a  Baron 
Fitzermonois,  suffering  the  heast  to  prowl  out  from  his  tapestry  at 
^ight  among  the  homesteads  of  the  haron's  tenants  ;  now  killing 
a  child,  and  now  sucking  the  hlood  of  poultry  ? 

Such  superstition  once  afoot,  where  would  it  stop  ?    Would  it 
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renpect  royal  crests  ?  We  think  Dot.  No  :  the  audacity  of  the 
h^ittian  mind  would,  we  much  fear  it,  give  words  of  ahuse  even  to 
imperial  eagles.  "  Felon  knave  !  " — some  hardy  slave  might 
B(^y,  glaring  on  the  royal  hird ;  some  hiped  clod  of  the  soil,  his 
hlood  of  no  richer  compound  than  converted  hlack  hread — "  felon 
knave !  dead  thing  that  thou  seemest,  thou  hast  accursed  life  : 
thou  art  here,  thou  hypocrite  of  honour,  to  attest  to  foolish  men 
thy  daring  and  thy  might.  Thou  canst  give  look  for  look  with  the 
aiMighting  sun,  and  carry  thunderholts.  This  is  said  of  thee,  hut 
this  we  know :  this  the  myriad  lowly  hest  can  tell.  Thou  fattened t 
on  the  poor  man's  lamh,  and  devourest  the  poor  man's  kid.'*  And 
should  it  chance  that  the  eagle  have  two  heads,  the  malice  of  the 
opprohrious  hoor  perchance  might  add — **And  if  thou  hast  two 
heads,  is  it  not  that  thou  mayst  eat  lamh  and  kid  at  the  same 
time?" 

'  We  hope  we  have  written  enough  to  make  manifest  the  danger 
of  helieving,  without  hotter  evidence  than  we  can  yet  produce,  the 
stories  current  of  the  Duke's  magpie. 


THE  DUCHESS  IN  TROUBLE. — THE  ARSENAL  OF  TWIDDLETHUMB. — 
A  RIGHT  PLEASANT  AND  MERRY  DISCOURSE  BY  THE  GUNS, 
GREAT  AND  SMALL. 

The  Duke's  coach  rolled  slowly  on.  And  we  have  gossiped  so 
long  about  his  bird  on  the  panel,  that  we  begin  to  feel  we  have 
neglected  the  precious  kernel  of  the  coach — the  wise  man  inside. 
It  was  the  Duke's  doctor,  and  it  was  also  the  Duchiess's  man-mid- 
wife. Living  at  ih,e  end  of  Twiddlethuihb  Town— and  labouring  a 
patch  of  ground,  a  wonderful  bit  of  earth,  pregnant  with  all-healing, 
all-killing  minerals  and  simples — the  doctor  could  not  but  show 
himself  to  the  whole  population  of  Twiddlethumb  on  his  ceremonious 
way  to  the  castle.  The  Duchess  had,  in  truth,  the  hastiest  need 
of  the,  doctor  ;  nevertheless,  the  horses  ambled  very  gently  along, 
the  Diike  in  his  better  knowledge,  deeming  slowness  a  vital  attri- 
bute of  state.  Common  babies,  porcine  Twiddlethumberkins, 
might  hurry  to  life  like  fools  to  a  show  ;  now  the  child  of  Duke  de 
Bobs  should  enter  existence  ceremoniously,  self-assured,  as  though 
he  did  honour  to  it.  This,  we  know,  was  a  fiction  ;  a  state  fiction  ; 
and,  therefore  all  the  more  necessary  to  be  supported  and  guarded. 
Truth  in  the  end,  can  take  c^re  of  herself. 
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When  the  people  of  Twiddlethumb  saw  the  doctor  in  the  Duke's 
coach,  they  knew  that  their  hour  was  approaching  when,  as  loyal 
Tassals,  they  would  be  commanded  to  be  happy.  Knowing  this, 
every  man  prepared  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  felicity. 

And  see,  even  as  the  Duke*8  coach  passes  the  arsenal  of  Twid- 
dlethumb, its  door  is  opened  by  an  old,  white-haired  man  ;  so  old, 
his  face  seems  gashed  with  wrinkles.  This  man  is  Bloodbubble, 
the  soldier  of  Twiddlethumb.  Our  history  begins  at  a  time  when 
Twiddlethumb  has  been  weakened  by  fifty  years'  peace.  Like  an 
old  giant — a  beautiful  young  butcher  in  his  early  time,  gluttonous, 
carnivorous — ^fed  in  his  latter  days  upon  herbs  and  asses'  milk, 
Twiddlethumb  has  grown  somewhat  fantastic,  puling  ;  and  speaks 
a  little  foolishly,  ungratefully  of  soldiers.  ''For  what  are  they/' 
asked  an  irreverent  Twiddlethumber,  taking  his  ale  at  the  Naked 
Truth — a  tavern  a  good  deal  frequented  in  Twiddlethumb,  though 
again  and  again  the  Duke  de  Bobs  had  threatened  to  take  away  its 
license,  because  of  the  bold  sayings  of  the  parlour  and  tap-room — 
"  Soldiers,"  cried  the  heretic,  "  what  are  they  ?  Very  fine,  and 
very  mischievous.  Soldiers,  looked  at  as  they  ought  to  be,  are  to 
the  world  but  as  poppies  to  corn-fields." 

The  veteran  Bloodbubble  entered  the  arsenal ;  and  instantly  all 
the  camion  and  mortars  screwed  and  pursed  up  their  mouths  as 
he  came  in.  But  the  old  soldier  took  no  heed  of  the  brazen,  iron 
mockery  ;  for,  in  truth,  he  was  nearly  blind.  And  more,  when 
the  artillery  began  to  talk — and  they  did  so  as  you,  sir,  shall  hear 
— ^he  was  deaf,  deaf  as  the  Broad  Stone  of  Honour.  His  ear-drums 
had  been  broken  in  a  certain  battle — burst  by  the  iron  storm. 
And  so,  old  Bloodbubble,  with  a  cold,  filmed  eye — a  stagnant 
cheek — and  shaking  head — tried  to  look  about  his  murderous 
companions. 

'*  What  brings  him  here  ?  "  asked  a  cannon  in  Dutch  ;  for  in 
the  arsenal  of  Twiddlethumb  there  were  pieces  of  ordnance  of  all 
countries  ;  and  though  when  shotted  they  all  talked  of  death  and 
misery  in  the  same  one  language, — ^yet  discoursing  as  gossips, 
each  spoke  in  its  national  accent. 

"  Can't  you  guess?"  lirped  from  its  small  mouth,  a  brass 
falconet. 

"It  can't  be  war,"  growled  a  huge  piece  of  bronze  artillery, 
taken  in  the  olden  time  from  the  infidel,  and  called  in  their 
mocking  ignorance  The  Bivoding  Dove — "  it  can  t  be  war." 

War !  "  cried  a  mortar  contemptuously.   "  War  !   Why  isn't 
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the  world  getting  old  and  stupid  ?  Hasn't  it  forgotten  the  whole- 
some taste  of  powder  and  hall  ?  I  should  like  to  know  why  I  was 
christened  The  Cradle  of  Love — ^ha !  shall  I  ever  forget  the  car- 
dinal that  gave  me  that  name  ? — why  was  I  so  christened,,  if  Fm 
always  to  he  empty  !  I  havn't  had  a  morsel  of  ammunition  these 
fifty  years.  I'm  starving — cold  and  starving.  Shall  I  never  be 
full  and  hot — ^blazing  hot — shall  I  never  smoke  again  ?  Look  at 
that  poor  old  wretch  ;  the  withering  old  laurel  twig !  What 
brings  him  here?  I  shouldn't  wonder— for  it  im't  for  honest 
artillery  to  wonder  at  anything  now — I  shouldn't  wonder,  if  he*s 
come  to  pick  me  out — me,  the  mortar  of  mortars,  the  Cradle  of 
Love,  cardinal-christened*— to  turn  me  into  a  pot  to  boil  his  Christ- 
mas pudding  in." 

Every  piece  of  ordnance — every  instrument  of  death  from  bomb 
to  pistol — ^groaned  deeply  according  to  its  volume,  at  the  imagined 
degradation.  The  groan  was  so  profound  that  even  old  Blood- 
bubble  seemed  to  stare  as  though  he  really  heard  something,  and 
a  frosty  brightness  fell  upon  his  cheek,  and  he  looked  about  him, 
as  though  once  more  he  listened  to  his  old  iron  friends  once  more 
bellowing  fire  and  death. 

**  Why,  it's  plain  enough  what  that  old  fool  comes  here  for,'* 
said  a  howitzer  ;  ^*  it's  about  the  time." 

"  Time !  What  time — Bed  of  Boses  ?  "  asked  the  Brooding 
Dove  of  its  burly  friend  with  odoriferous  name. 

**  He's  going  to  the  powder  magazine  ;  there — don't  you  see  ? 
Of  course.  The  Duchess  will  have  another  little  baby  in  an  hour 
or  two,  and  our  old  friends — poor  creatures  ! — will  puff  the  news 
to  the  Twiddlethumbers.  Poor  work,  eh?  Fed  with  blank 
cartridge  ?  Never  having  the  taste  of  an  honest  bit  of  iron,  eh  ? 
Well,  it's  better  to  do  nothing  than  to  do  only  that.  For  a  piece 
of  eannon-^that  ought  to  have  its  sport  of  flesh  and  blood,  for 
whenever  I  was  in  battle,  I  always  looked  upon  myself  as  a  sports- 
man-^only  men,  not  hares  were  the  game — ^for  a  piece  of  cannon 
to  do  nothing  but  fire  bl.ank,  why  it's  to  play  the  noisy,  empty 
bully, — and  not  the  working  soldier." 

"  Well,  we  have  done  some  work  in  our  time,"  cried  an  old 
honey-combed  forty-two  pounder,  called  the  Voice  of  Peace; 
"  that 's  some  comfort.  Eh  ?  When  we  have  spoken  from  our 
hearts,  how  hundreds  have  sprung  into  the  air,  and  yelled  and 
screamed  a  moment,  and  then  fell  dead  crushed  and  smashed  that 
—Oh  ! — ^if  their  mothers  could  have  foreseen  it  when  they  first 
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saw  tbem — ^seen  it,  looking  from  between  the  curtains  some 
twenty — thirty — ^forty  years  on — they'd  have  thought  it  hard 
luirsing  to  have  only  nursed  for  us.  It  isn't  for  me  to  brag," 
said  the  Voice  of  Peace,  with  more  conceit  than  could  have  be^n 
ejected  from  old  iron,  **but  in  my  day,  I  think  I've  brought 
down  my  men," 

"  Your  men,"  cried  the  Gradh  of  Love — ^and  the  mortar  really 
swelled  with  importance — **  your  men  !  why,  I  have  killed  men, 
women,  children — the  crippled  and  the  bed-ridden — sent  them  in 
a  heap  of  mangled  carcases  to  death.  Why,  I  recollect, — I  recol- 
lect" — and  the  wicked  old  mortar  laughed  so  heartily,  you  would 
have  thought  it  thundered — ''I  recollect  that  at  one  touch  I 
killed  some  thousand  or  so.  You  see,  the  town  was  besieged. 
There  was  a  church — forget  the  name — with  a  favourite  saint 
there.  Well,  the  church  was  crammed  with  citizens.  The  old 
had  been  brought  for  safety  there — the  dying  to  die  in  peace — 
babes  were  hugged  to  the  breast — and  babes  unborn,  throbbed  in 
that  vast  human  mass  where,  rich  and  poor,  running  from  death 
refused  not  to  embrace  one  another.  Well,  the  organ  was  playing 
— the  priests  were  singing — a  multitude  was  sobbing,  crying, 
groaning,  embracing, — when,  as  though  the  depths  of  hell  had 
opened  from  under  them — all — all — all  perished.  Now,  a  living 
multitude — ^now  a  shriek,  a  yell — and  now,  all  murdered.  And  I 
didit.  I!" 

"  Why,  how  ?  "  asked  a  swivel,  with  much  modesty. 

"  Yoju  see,  the  cathedral — I  know  not  how  it  happened — was  at 
a  little  Stance  from  the  powder-house.  Well,  I  dropt  a  shell 
right  upon  the  magazine — ^a  shell  ridden  by  the  devil  himself,  for 
I  heard  him  sing  as  he  left  me — ^and  I  think  by  this  time  I  ought 
to  know  the  devil's  voice — and  cathedral,  houses,  whole  streets^ 
buned  at  a  wink  the  dead  within  them.  I  was  the  darlmg  of  the 
troq>s  for  tha^  one  little  touch." 

"  Certainly,  I  can't  boast  of  such  service," — said  a  carronade  ; 
*^  and  I  don't  care  so  much  about  it.  I  am  for  a  more  quiet 
enjoyment ;  for  what  I  call  the  pleasant  leisure  of  slaughter." 

''Leisure  of  slaughter!  What  do  you  mean?  "  asked  the 
mortar  very  contemptuously. 

"Why,  this,"  answered  the  carronade.  "When  the  battle  is 
over,  and  the  sight  is  ceme — and  the  moon  shines  or  shines  not, 
as  she  liata — ^and  the  field  is  here  heaped  and  here  dotted  with  the 
slain— is  alive  and  shuddering  with  the  wounded. — ^When  yells, 
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and  sKrieks,  and  groans,  and  blasphemies  come  thick  upon  the 
night,  and  with  them  come  the  fiends  of  mischief,  and  entering 
our  iron  chambers  lead  up  and  down  the  dance — and  laugh  to  the 
music  of  the  dying ; — dance  and  laugh  till  the  morning  dawns,  and 
our  serviints— our  artillery  valets^ — come  to  spruce  us  up  for  day- 
light fighting.  Such  mirth  and  such  devil-dancing,  I  call  the 
leisure — or,  if  you  will,  the  lighter  recreation — ^from  the  cares  of 
*  slaughter." 

And  after  this  fashion  did  the  guns  and  mortars  wag  their 
.  mouths  ;  but  Bloodbubble,  blind  and  deaf,  marked  not  their  moving 
lips — heard  not  their  boastful  words.  The  old  fellow  never 
unbarred  the  doors  of  the  arsenal  that  the  guns  did  not  talk  of 
blood  and  fire,  and  death  ;  nevertheless,  he  had  no  sense  of 
aught  about  him,  save  of  cold,  dumb  iron.  And  here  for  awhile 
'  we  leave  the  old  man  fumbling  for  natal  gunpowder,  that  new- 
born babihood  may  be  honoured  with  fire  and  smoke.  You  wiD 
allow  it,  sir,  a  strange  custom  this,  of  the  Twiddlethumbers. 


.THE  DUKE  DE  BOBS  GUANTS  UNHEARD-OF  PRIVILEGES  TO  THE 
TWIDDLETHUMBERS. — THEIR  CAP  OF  LIBERTY  ;  WHAT  IT  IS, 
AND  WHERE  WORN. — ADAm's  POTTERY. 

And  now  the  Duke^s  carriage,  still  trundling  easily  along, 
arrives  in  the  market-place.  There  was  a  great  crowd  gathered 
about  a  stage,  wherefrom  the  Duke^s  Fool  and  Chief  Minister — 
for  such  pluralities  were  held  even  in  Twiddlethumb — made  a 
gracious  speech  to  the  Duke's  subjects.  Some  years  before  the 
commencement  of  this  history  of  Twiddlethumb,  the  Township 
had  been  visited  by  a  terrible  disease — the  malady  of  pubHc 
^  discontent.  The  Twiddlethumbers  being,  as  the  event  proved, 
incautiously  taught  arithmetic  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the 
state,  misused  the  knowledge  to  calculate  the  amount  of  taxes. 
Enlightened,  they  became  rebellious.  They  would — they  clenched 
their  fists  and  swore  it — they  would  be  free.  The  Duke  should 
grant  their  just  demand  ;  the  Duke  should  award  them  some  symbol 
to  perpetuate  in  the  eyes  of  their  children  an  assurance  of  freedom. 
The  Duke  assented. — "My  good  and  loving  people,"  such  were 
'  his  honied  syllables,  it  shall  be  as  you  desire.  My  wise  and 
'  trusty  fool  and  minister,  Pignutz,  shall  from  me  present  you  with 
a  Cap  of  Liberty."  The  Twiddlethumbers  so  shouted  and  capered 
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that  thfe  air  was  rent  with  their  voices,  the  earth  throbhed  with 
their  feet.  "  The  only  Cap  of  real  Liberty  to  be  granted  to  man 
— the  Cap  that  gives  equality  to  all. "  The  populace  fermented 
with  delight  ;  though  a  few  leaden-eyed,  wrinkled  townsmen,  hit 
their  thumbs  at  the  Duke's  words,  as  though  nibbling  and  tasting 
thumb  and  words  together.  - 

Pignutz,  the  Duke's  prime  fool  and  minister,  stood  on  the 
stage,  and  with  his  right  hand  moving  in  his  bosom — as  though 
patting  and  cheering  up  his  honest  heart — looked  keenly  about 
hhn  at  the  multitude.  A  cold,  frosty  smile  sharpened  his  cheek 
hoaes  ;  and  his  thin  lips  worked  like  worms.  All  his  face  seemed 
on  edge  ;  and  bending  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  it  was  won- 
derful to  see  the  strange  likeness  between  the  man  Pignutz  and 
the  bird  magpie,  whereof  we  have  sufficiently  spoken.  Pignutz, 
moreover,  had  a  pied  livery — a  suit  of  black  velvet  slashed  and 
puffed  with  white  silk.  "We  are  both  of  the  same  feather," 
Pignutz  has  been  over-heard  to  say  in  familiar  whisper  to  the 
magpie  ;  "both  ready  for  our  master  in  black  and  white  ;  "  and 
Pignutz  would  seem  in  no  way  displeased  with  the  livery. 

The  crowd  continued  to  gather  about  the  stage,  and  Pignutz 
was,  it  was  plain,  prepared  with  his  oration.  Whereupon,  the 
ass  was,  in  due  state,  led  to  the  foot  of  the  stage,  and  at  a  signal 
his  peck  of  beans,  thistle,  and  two  quarts  of  water  set  before  him. 

And  what  has  the  ass  to  do  with  the  orator  ?  Much.  So  much 
that  we  feel  we  have  introduced  the  quadruped  without  due  pre- 
paratory explanation.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Town — 
so  ancient  its  beginning  was  said  to  be  somewhere  in  chaos — to 
measure  out  time  to  public  orators  by  asses.  After  this  simple, 
and  as  we  conceive,  wise  manner.  The  Twiddlethumbers  could 
^ot  abide  long  speeches.  Hence,  it  was  the  custom,  when  the 
minister  addressed  the  people,  to  measure  the  words  of  the  orator 
by  the  beans  of  an  ass.  A  peck  of  beans,  one  thistle  of  common 
height  and  leafiness,  with  two  quarts  of  water  were  set  before  the 
heast.  At  a  given  moment,  orator  and  ass  both  began  their  task  : 
if  the  ass  had  ground  his  beans,  munched  his  thistle,  and  sucked 
his  water,  ere  the  orator  had  finished  his  subject,  not  another  word 
^as  listened  to ;  but  the  speaker  was  hooted  down  with  most 
discordant  noises.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  orator  finished  his 
speech — saying  all  needful  to  be  said — ^ere  the  ass  consumed  his 
njeal,  the  brute  was  cudgelled  back  to  his  stable,  and  the  orator 
vociferously  applauded.    And  yet  so  noble — so  just  an  institution 
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— ^had  been  tampered  with.  Corruption  and  bribery  had  met  even 
in  a  com  measure  :  for  there  can  unhappily  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  though  we  shall  not  linger  on  the  page  to  quote  authorities, 
—that  long-winded  orators  have  been  known  to  bribe  the  grooms 
to  measure  out  musty  beans — to  sprinkle  pepper  on  the  thistle — ^to 
insinuate  salt  into  the  water — ^that  the  ass»  if.  he  ate  at  all,  should 
eat  and  drink  slowly,  painfully,  sorrowfully. 

But  Fignutz  was  not  of  these  wordy  speakers*  With  a  pleasing 
confidence  in  his  own  comprehensive  powers,  he  was  often  known 
to  give  the  ass  half-way  through  its  beans,  %re  he  began  to  unfold 
the  serious  mystery  of  his  argument.  And  he  so  managed  the 
contest — so  husbanded  and  pkyed  with  his  resources — that  the 
orator  and  the  ass  generally  came  to  the  end  of  their  work  neck- 
and^neck  ;  indeed  so  close,  that  learned  judges  were  often  puzzled 
to  know  whether  orator  or  ass  had  the  best  of  it. 

The  ass  has  been  munching  his  beans  for  at  least  the  last 
paragraph  ;  yet,  up  to  this  moment  Fignutz  has  not  said  a  word  : 
but  with  unbent  mouth,  and  a  sleepy,  smiling  eye,  looks  down 
upon  the  eating  ass,  as  much  as  to  say — **  Take  your  time,  poor 
fellow;  and  much  good  may  it  do  you."  And  now,  Fignutz, 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  fuU  height,  and  he  was  at  least  four  feet 
— although  the  expanding  grandeur  of  his  soid.made  him  seem 
«ven  higher — opened  bis  lips. 

I  am  here,  most  foolish  and  ridiculous  people,  commanded  by 
my  master,  the  Duke  de  Bobs,  a  potentate  of  such  glory,  that  the 
stars,  for  very  winking,  cannot  behold  him.  I  am  here,  I  say, 
commanded  by  his  benevolence  to  award  to  you  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom for  yourselves  and  yoiu:  children's  children ;  if,  with  the 
growing  perverseness  of  the  world,  ye  and  they  insist  upon  having 
them. 

'*  A  symbol  of  freedom !  A  symbol,  did  I  say — ^ihe  real  thing. 
A  Cap  of  Liberty !  A  Cap  that  shall  give  to  the  meanest  of 
you — and  I  shoidd  like  to  behold  the  nose  of  him,  who  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  heart  manfully  answers  to  such  description — a 
liberty,  one  and  the  same,  no  bit  better^  no  bit  worse,  than  that 
enjoyed  by  the  Duke  himself."  Hereupon  many  of  the  crowd 
began  to  weep  ;  many  to  embrace  one  another. 

**  Fig-headed  rabble  " — cried  the  orator  in  the  softest  and  most 
affectionate  tones — ^for  it  was  plain  that  the  speaker  was  touched 
by  the  lively  affections  of  the  multitude — **  two-legged  calves, 
uzzards  and  noddies,  listen  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  Duke. 
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Know  ye  what  he  offers  ye  ?  But  why  do  I  ask  it  ?  Why,  rather 
shall  1  not  go  into  the  forest,  and  talk  to  the  sensihle  elephant  ? 
Look  at  the  brute  in  his  pacific  yastness.  Consider  the  huge 
gentleness.  See  ;  he  stretches  forth  his  sinuous  hand,  and  with 
that  small  finger  and  thumb  of  his  gathers  a  leaf,  breaks  a  twig. 
And  now  he  gently  ^whets  his  tusks  upon  the  trunk  of  his  ancient 
friend,  making  fciendly  use  of  him,  —  his  neighbour  cedar. 
Think  ye  that  elephant  knows  the  worth  of  the  ivory  curving  from 
bis  jaws  ?  Think  ye  he  knows  how  many  ladies'  fans  he  herein 
compact,  as  yet  undirted ;  worse  weapons  than  in  that  naked, 
natural  bone  ?  Think  ye,  he  dreams  of  the  dice,  true  and  false, 
that  will  be  cut  from  his  refuse  bits — specked  cubes  that,  from  the 
depths  of  hell,  conjure  up  fiends  to  sit  and  chat,  and  laugh  on  the 
midnight  cloth  of  green — brimstone  shepherds  on  the  verdant 
sward? 

"  Think  ye,  the  elephant  knows  this — ^a  syllaUe  of  it  ?  Why, 
could  he  know  it,  his  heart-stiings  would  crack  like  cordage  in  a 
gale«  and  dead  would  he  drop,  a  banquet  for  a  congress  of  con- 
dors. Therefore,  haj^y  is  it  for  him — ^noble,  innocent  brute — that, 
all  simply,  modestly  he  carries  bis  tusks  before  him,  ignorant  of 
the  man-killing  fans  yet  shut  up  within  them,  unconscious  of  the 
unloosened  dice  that  one  day  shall  rattle  from  them. 

''And  so,  oh  Twiddlethumbers ! — and  I  bow  thrice  to  all 
elephants,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  that  I  should  so  much  as 
^wutte  ye  fasting  with  superior  quadrupeds — so,  Twiddlethumbers, 
it  is  well  ye  suddenly  heard  not  the  great  gift  purposed  for  ye  by 
the  Duke.  As  elephants  would  die  with  shame,  ye  would  expire 
with  joy.  And  therefore,  let  me  open  the  news  to  ye,  gently — 
roTerently  ;  as  though  uncorking  a  precious  phial  fiUed  with  the 
^Qintessence  of  the  ^stilled  east. 

"  The  Duke  grants  to  ye  powers  of  the  widest  hberty.  Te  may 
go  where  ye  will.  Do  what  ye  please.  Wander  in  his  gardens 
"*-pluck  his  fruit— dine  at  his  table — ride  his  horses — spend  his 
money — ^pull  his  beard — tweak  his  nose.  He  bestows  upon  ye  a 
gift  tiiat,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  doubted,  may  carry  ye  so  far  to 
^ppiness." 

Here  the  Twiddlethumbers  looked  anxiously  at  one  another ; 
w4  some  of  them  breathed  hard,  as  they  with  diflSiculty  held 
within  them  their  ,  beating  hearts.  And  then  some  looked  upon 
^eir  fellows,  as  much  as  to  say — "  Can  this  be  true  ?  "  Piguutz 
saw  the  doubtful  glance  ;  and  renewed,  with  quicker  speech  (for 
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tbe  ass,  having  finished  his  heans,  began  to  fall  upon  the  thistle)  r 

"The  Duke,  in  his  wide- world  goodness,  grants  ye,  I  say,  the 
full  use  of  a  liberty  that  takes  ye  beyond  all  human  jurisdiction. 
But  oh,  foolish  people,  let  me,  as  prime  fool  and  minister,  let  me 
implore  ye  not  to  abuse  the  mighty  beneficence  of  the  Duke. 
Here" — Pignutz  saw  that  the  ass  was  approaching  the  water — 
"here  is  the  constitution,  the  instrument  of  freedom,  awarded  ye 
by  your  master.  Prepare  to  see  it ;  and  if  gratitude  live  iu 
human  minds,  down  upon  your  knees — down  in  the  dust,  when 
the  instrument  of  liberty  shall  break  upon  ye.    It  is  here." 

As  Pignutz  spoke,  the  whole  multitude,  awed  by  his  manner, 
already  blessed  by  expectation,  fell  upon  the  earth.  Pignutz 
twitched  the  treasure  from  his  bosom,  and  held  it  by  a  tasseL 
There  was  one  moment*s  pause — then  a  murmur — ^then  a  hiss. 

"  A  Cap  of  Liberty,"  cried  one  bold  Twiddlethumber.  "  Why, 
it 's  a  cotton  night-cap !  " 

*•  You  speak  truly,"  said  Pignutz,  with  a  grave  face,  "  very 
tiiily,  and  in  good  faith  do  credit  to  your  eyesight.  It  is  a  night- 
cap ;  and  in  very  truth  the  only  Cap  of  Liberty,  since  in  it  men 
one-third  of  their  lives  visit  the  land  of  sleep ;  the  only  land— the 
only  land — where  all  men  are  equal.  Believe  it,  oh,  Twiddle- 
thumbers  !  '  The  veritable  Cap  of  Liberty  is  the  night-cap." 

The  ass  brayed,  and  the  coach  jogged  soberly  on.  Three 
times  at  least  had  the  nurse  looked  out  from  the  castle  window  ; 
three  times  had  she  lotidly  blessed  herself  and  softly  swore  at 
the  midwife  ;  but  the  ducal  cattle  hurried  not.  They  had  been 
too  well  broken  in  their  colthood  to  bestir  themselves.  Haste 
was  the  vulgarity  of  pack-horses  ;  now  they  were  steeds  of  state  ; 
and  had  never  yet  been  known  to  turn  a  hair. 

And  now  the  coach  winds  a  comer,  and  there,  before  you, 
reader — ^for  we  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  circuit  made  by 
the  Duke's  horses  to  show  as  much  of  the  town  and  suburbs  ,of 
Twiddlethumb  as  we  may, — there,  looking  to  the  left  from  the 
coach  windows,  is  a  gently  rising  mount  belted  at  the  base  with 
pollard  oaks.  We  say,  looking  from  the  window ;  because,  if  all 
this  while,  the  reader  has  not  been  seated  in  the  Duke*s  coach, 
it  is  not  our  fault.  He  has  either  chosen  to  walk,  or  has  lacked 
the  imagination  that  should  have  softly  seated  him  on  the  Duke's 
cushions.  Now  that  mount,  belted  and  buckled  in  from  the  rest 
of  Twiddlethumb  by  green  timber  and  evergreen  bushes,  is  known 
as  Adam's  Pottery. 
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We  beliere  it  is  the  cudtom  of  certain  yulgar  cities  of  the  hard, 
real  world — a  world  easily  laid  down  upon  a  map,  or  pelletted 
into  a  painted  globe — ^to  lay  out  acres  of  valuable  ground  for  the 
abiding-place  of  strange  brutes  and  strange  reptiles.  Hence, 
hyenas  and  rattle-snakes  become  the  lodgers  and  boarders  of 
men,  who,  all  forgetful  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  pet  cruelty 
and  poison.  The  Twiddlethumbers  have  a  nobler  curiosity — 
teach  a  £ner  wisdom.  Not  that  they  disregard  their  four*footed 
neighbours  on  this  earth ;  not  that  they  slight  the  golden  bird 
and  pencilled  snake ;  but  that  they  defer  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  beasts,  and  snakes,  and  winged  strangers,  until  they  shall 
have  intimately  known  all  their  own  relations  scattered  over  the 
world — the  many-coloured  patches  that,  like  a  harlequin's  suit, 
make  up  the  human  garment  of  the  earth.  And  therefore,  the 
Twiddlethumbers  have  set  apart  the  mount  aforesaid,  calling  it 
Adam's  Pottery.  Many  specimens  of  red  and  white,  and  black 
ware  are  yet  wanting  ;  nevertheless,  the  collection  at  the  time 
whereof  we  write  was  very  curious.  The  Mount  was  geographically 
partitioned,  so  that  every  specimen^-^every  piece  of  human 
pottery — dwelt  in  its  native  latitude.  Artificial  temperature 
was  provided  for  every  specimen.  We  will  not  here  anticipate 
our  visit  to  the  Pottery  ;  but  this  much  vnll  run  from  our  pen. 
We  saw  a  Laplander  most  liberally  provided  with  ice  and 
snow,  and — it  was  then  the  season — a  night  of  two-and-twenty 
hours  honest  length.  And  then,  after  some  thirty  minutes'  walk, 
we  came  upOn  a  Chinese j  in  a  silken  summer,  sky-blue  dress 
drinking  tea  with  a  perfume  in  it  unknown  at  our  cold  hearth-stones. 

Now,  we  put  it  to  the  philosophic,  pale-faced  reader — and  counting 
only  upon  such,  we  propose  to  limit  this  history  to  five-and-twenty 
copies — ^we  put  it  to  him  whether  such  an  institution  as  this,  fanci- 
fully christened  Adam's  Pottery,  be  not  more  honourable  to  the 
intelligence  and  hmnane  curiosity  of  a  city  than  a  Beast-garden  ? 
An  Universal  Bird-cage?  A  Beptiliary?  Ought  not  men  to 
blush  who  seek  an  acquaintance  with  a  white  bear,  when  they  have 
never  so  much  as  thought  to  hold  out  their  hand  to  a  flat-nosed 
biped  brother  at  the  North  Pole  ?  Are  we  to  welcome  the  zebra 
Co  his  paddock,  and  refuse  hospitality  to  the  Hottentot  ?  Shall 
we  pet,  and  cocker,  and  wrap  up  in  blankets  manifold,  the  lazy, 
luxurious  boa,  and  never  think  to  comfortably  cage  Hindoos,  and 
Parsees,  and  Malays,  and  at  least  one  of  each  of  the  many- 
coloured  tribe  of  brother  men,  natives  of  wide-lying  boa-land  ? 
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The  wisdom  of  tlie  Twiddlethutnbers  gives  a  loud  no  to  so  pre- 
posterous a  notion.  Hence,  had  they  their  Adam's  Pottery. 
There — wanting,  as  we  have  said,  some  few  specimens  to  make 
up  the  entire  set  of  Adam's  clay-work — there,  they  had  their 
distant  relations  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
And  thus,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  children  of  Twiddlethumb 
were  introduced  to  their  ten-thonsandth-thousandth  cousins  of  all 
colours  ;  and  from  this  early  knowledge,  most  pleasant  and  easfy 
was  the  intercourse.  A  delicate  girl  of  ten  years — ^the  gentlest 
Twiddlethumbling — ^would  look  upon  a  Carib,  or  chat  with  a  New 
Zealander,  and  make  no  more  ado,  than  girls  of  our  half-sayage 
condition  of  society  when  they  make  a  birthday  call  upon  great-aunts 
and  uncles.  We  say  it,  this  early  knowledge  of  certain  specimens 
of  the  large  two-legged  family  going  up  and  down  the  globe, 
imparted  a  frankness  of  manner,  whilst  it  enlarged  the  affections 
of  the  Twiddlethumbers.  The  heart  grew  bigger  and  bigger  with 
the  early  sense  and  improved  knowledge  of  such  millions  of 
relations.  At  the  opening  of  our  history,  the  Pottery  had  received 
a  very  interesting  addition ;  nay,  look  there, — ^for  the  progress  of 
the  coach  makes  the  news  visible.  Put  your  head  out  at  the  left- 
window.  Very  good.  The  announcement,  sharply  printed,  runs 
thus : 

"  Adam's  Pottery. — An  extraordinary  Addition.  An  English^ 


known  in  Twiddlethumb.** 

At  present,  however,  we  must  jog  on.  Another  time,  we  may 
take  an  instructive  saunter  round  the  Pottery,  for  pleasant  converse 
with  fraternal  specimens ;  that  are,  indeed,  treated  with  even 
eccentric  tenderness ;  neither  man  nor  woman  visitor  being  per- 
mitted to  throw  so  much  as  a  pebble  at  a  Coast  of  Guinea  brother, 
or  with  walking-stick  or  parasol  to  poke  between  the  ribs  the 
humblest  Pariah.  This  is,  indeed,  absurd  :  what  then  ? — we  must 
bow  to  the  old,  and  educated  prejudice,  that  respects  the  sillieBt 
customs  of  the  silliest  country. 


THE  COACH  PAS8BS  THB  RUINS  Of  VVLOAN's  SILVERSICITHT,  ONCB 
FAMOUS  FOR  ITS  SILVBR  SPOONS.— THE  JACKASSES  OF  THE 
TOWN  OF  TWIDBLETHUMBy  AND  HOW  CHOSEN. 

That  circular  building,  round  as  a  bubble,  to  the  right,  is  the 
state  Mint.    It  is  the  newest  building  of  Twiddlethumb  ;  built,-  as 
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the  legend  runs,  npon  the  ruins  of  Vulcan's  Silyersmithy  ;  where, 
in  the  old  pagan  day,  as  Twiddlethumhers  still  insist  upon  believ- 
ing, Vulcan  and  Time  had  many  a  jolly  bout.  You  see,  sir, 
Yulcan  had  his  certain  melting-days,  or  rather  nights,  for  melting 
the  ore,  and  fashioning  it  into  silver  spoons — Time  bringing  him, 
in  a  lump,  the  dimensions  of  the  mouths  about  to  enter  the  world, 
each  mouth  carrying,  ready  for  its  pap  and  future  feeding,  one 
of  the  silver  spoons  aforesaid.  Well,  sir  ;  Vulcan  was  a  careless, 
good-tempered  fellow,  and  for  a  long  while  worked  uncomplainingly 
as  any  bullock.  But  even  a  bullock  will  sidk  and  hang  aback,  if 
OFer-goaded.    And  so  it  was  with  Vulcan. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  master,"  said  the  Silversmith  to  Time, 
who — ^with  all  sorts  of  clay  models  of  silly  mouths  in  his  lap,  sat 
jokmg  on  a  bench,  to  cheat  Vulcan  of  ius  sense  of  labour — "  I 
tell  you  what  it  is  ;  I 'm  tired  of  this  work  ;  and  more  than  that,  I 
don't  think  it  altogether  fair  and  open." 

"  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ?"  asked  Time,  trying  to  look  sur- 
prised ;  though,  in  truth,  he  has  seen  too  much  ever  to  be  greatly 
astonished — "  what 's  the  matter  ?  A  bargain 's  a  bargain  ? 
Especially  when  contracted  with  me  ?  What 's  the  matter,  my 
best  of  boys  ? — and  that  I  think  you  are  of  my  best,  see  how  well  I 
treat  you  !  Why,  you  're  as  young  and  handsome— quite,  as  the 
day  when  you  tucked  your  apron  about  you,  and  limped  down  to 
the  sea-side,  to  hand  your  bride  Venus  ashore." 

Vulcan  said  nothing  ;  but  sourly  grinned,  and  passed  his  grimy 
hand  aeross  his  brow. 

"  And  now,  good  boy,"  said  Time  coaxingly,  "  of  what  can 
you  complain  ?  " 

"  Of  what  complaia  ?  Why,  of  this  everlasting  work  you  set 
me,  making  silver  spoons  for  the  mouths  of  fools.  Did  anybody 
ever  see  the  like?"  asked  Vulcan,  pointing  to  the  little  clay 
models  of  mouths  still  lying  in  the  lap  of  Time :  "  such  silly, 
hanging,  blubbering  things — such  simpering,  puling,  whiffling  bits 
of  dirt — and  do  you  suppose,  after  what  I 've  done — do  you  think, 
after  the  thousands  of  spoons  I 've  made  for  such  mouths,  that 
1 11  make  another  ?  I  won't,"  roared  Vulcan  ;  and  he  made  his 
hammer  ring  upon  the  anvil,  as  though  welding  his  resolution. 

"  You  won't  ?  "  asked  placid  Time  ;  for  in  the  end,  he  thought 
himself  sure  of  beating  the  Silversmith. 

"  By  Styx,  I  wont,"  vociferated  Vulcan ;  and  his  own  filial 
thunders  chuckled  at  the  oath. 
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Be  it  so/*  said  unruffled  Time..  I  can  henceforth  do  without 
you/' 

Do  without  me — without  my  work  !"  cried  Vulcan. 

**  Do  without  you,"  repeated  tranquil  Time.  "  For  you  sec 
you  have  worked  so  well — ^you  have  made  so  many,  many  silver 
spoons  for  the  mouths  of  fools,  that  with  the  commonest  care — and 
now  and  then  just  altering  the  pattern — I  promise  you  the  same 
spoons  shall  servo  again  and  again  while  the  world  stands." 

Now,  sir,  whether  Time  has  kept  his  word,  Time  hest  can  tell  ; 
but  this  short  story  has  brought  us  to  the  Castle-gates  of  the.Duko 
de  Bobs.  We  can  see — though  it  may  be  you  cannot — the  tip  of 
the  nurse's  nose,  the  glimmer  of  her  eyes  from  a  south-window  ; 
no,  sir ;  now  she  -  has  whisked  off ;  and  stand  aside — the  coach- 
door  is  opened,  and  now  the  man-midwife  descends,  and  slowly 
passes  into  the  castle. 

A  curious  building  ;  but  we  will  not  stay  to  tell  all  its 
history.  The  two  stone  jackasses  over  the  gates — jackasses 
bearing  a  basket  cpntaining '  corn,  and  fruit,  and  oil,,  towards 
which  you  may  observe  each  jackass  seems  to  cast  a  hungry, 
wistful  look  ;  the  two  jackasses  are  the  arms  of.  Twiddlethumb  ; 
nurtured,  with  such  affection  by  the  Twiddlethumbcrs  that,  did 
every  man  think  the  ass  a  part  of  his  own  flesh,  he  could  not  love 
th^  animal  with  greater  tenderness. 

These  arms  are,  it  is  said,  of  very  ancient  origin  ;  and,  if  all 
be  true,  loom  from  out  the  fogs  of  antiquity,  very  touching 
witnesses  to  the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  the  early  Twiddle- 
thumbcrs. The  story  goes,  that  when  the  castle  was  finished — 
when  the  trowel  had  given  its  last  tinkle,  and  the  weary  work- 
man, rested  from  his  toil — the  Lord  of  Twiddlethumb  .  proposed 
to  the  people,  then  for  the  first  tirae  gaUiered  into  a  township, 
ta  choose  armorial  bearings,  significant  of  their  condition  and 
their  labours.  His  lordship  pledged  his  knightly  word — ^in  those 
days  ringing  like  a  new  gold  piece — ^that  whatsoever  arms  Uie 
people  chose,  should  be  out  of  his  lordly  generosity  vouchsafed  to 
them  and  theirs,  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

On  a  certain  day  all  the  people — men  and  women — of  Twiddle- 
thumb  met  in  deliberation.  The  Ark  of  Noah,  so  to  say  it,  was 
made  to  deliver  up  all  its  living  things  to  the  various  fancies  of  the 
Twiddlethumbers.  Lions,  and  tigers,  and  crocodiles,  and  sneaking 
felonious  panthers  were  in  turn  proposed  to  stand  on  the  castle 
gates — proposed  and  rejected.     A  poll  parrot,  with  toast  in 
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dexter  claws,  was  timidly  offered  by  one  gentlewoman — a  monkey 
proper  with  a  rattle  by  another.  And  then  others,  men  and 
women,  were  earnest  for  the  introduction  of  an  unicorn — a  phoenix 
— a  griffin — an  eagle  carrying  a  faggot  of  thunderbolts — a 
mermaid,  with  tooth-comb  and  a  glass — a  cockatrice,  a  cockatoo. 
All  were  offered,  all  rejected.  Was  Twiddlethumb  to  carry  no 
armorial  bearings  ?  * 

An  old  man,  with  bent  back,  white  head,  and  withered, 
furrowed  face,  then  spoke  out.  **  Fellow-slaves" — he  said — 
"  what  need  of  this  delay  ?  Why  not  choose  at  once  ?  What 
have  we — ^miserable  dogs  ! — to  do  with  tygers,  and  lions,  and 
golden  eagles  of  the  sun?  Are  they  company  for  us?  Are 
they  tit  all  of  our  kidney  ?  Do  they  not,  in  their  sleek,  shiny  coats, 
and  glistening  feathers,  show  that  they  are  not  company  for  our 
keeping  ;  that,  in  a  word,  they  are  companions  for  our  betters  ? 
No  ;  brother  wretches,  no  :  let  us  in  the  choice  of  our  bearings, 
show  that  we  know  ourselves — bur  condition — and  the  whole  use 
for  which  we  were  begotten,  suckled,  and  taught  to  walk  alone. 
We  all  know  how  this  castle  has  been  built.  We  all  know  what 
we  have  eaten  and  drunk,  whilst  we  have  fitted  stone  upon  stone. 
Onions  and  garlic,  water  and  the  whip  have  been  our  food  and 
wages.  Well,  then,  let  us  render  this  treatment  memorable — let 
us  perpetuate  this  our  experience  and  reward,  by  choosing  for  our 
arms,  the  patient  Jackass." 

Two  Jackasses— two— we  will  have  two  shouted  the  mul- 
titude. 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  old  man.  "Two  Jackasses — ^lean  and 
hungry — ^with  heavy  eyes,  and  hanging  under-lip — ^bearing  between 
them  a  basket  filled  with  oil  jars,  heaped  with  the  best  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  all  but  over-running  with  golden  corn." 

There  needed  no  more  to  be  said.  The  Jackasses  were  imme- 
diately chosen  ;  some  of  the  elder  Twiddlethumbers  shaking  their 
heads,  as  they  assented  to  the  asinine  symbol — ^whilst  others,  the 
young  and  heedless,  vowed  they  liked  the  addition  of  the  oil,  and 
fruit,  and  com  mightily  ;  it  did  such  honour  to  the  asses  that 
bore  the  basket. 
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A  broad  stream,  smooth  with  deep-grassed  fields^ 

Tknough  rosby  tumings  winding  slow^ 

A  dam  where  stirkss  waters  sleep 

Tin  shot  on  the  mossed  wheel  beLow^ 

A  dusty  mill  whose  shadows  fall 

On  the  stayed  waters,  white  o'er-  all. 

A  Tme-climbed  cottage  redly-tiled, 
Deep-nooked  within  an  orchard's  green, 
Past  which  a  white  road  winds  away 
That  hedgerow  elms  from  summer  screen — 
A  busy  wneel's  near  sound  that  tells 
Within  the  thriving  miller  dwclte. 

A  cottage  parlour  neatly  gay 
With  little  eomforts  brightened  round, 
Where  simple  ornaments  that  speak 
Of  more  than  country  taste  abound ; 
Where  bookcase  and  piano  well 
Of  more  than  Tillage  poiiah  tell. 

A  bluff  blunt  miller,  well  to  do, 

Of  broad  loud  laugh — not  hard  to  please — 

A  kindly  housewife  keen  and  sage, 

And  busy  as  her  very  bees — 

A  bright-eyed  daughter— mirth  and  heakh*- 

Their  pride — their  wealth  abeve  all  wealth. 

A  tripping  fair  light-hearted  girl 
Nor  yet  the  ripened  woman  quite. 
Whose  cheerful  mirth  and  thoughtful  lotve 
Light  up  the  cottage  with  delight, 
Aikd  with  a  thousand  gentle  ways 
With  pleaaure  brim  her  parents'  days. 

A  titled  slip  of  lordly  blood, 

A  few  weeks'  lounger  at  the  Hall 


And  squandered  waste  of  health  recall— 
An  angler  in  the  milldam's  water — 
A  chatter  with  the  miller's  daughter. 
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The  trembling  clasp  of  meeting  hands — 
The  hot  gaze  met  with  downcast  eyes — 
Foul  perjuries  that  pollute  the  air 
With  burning  hopes  and  doubts  heard  there. 

A  thin  pale  £iee  where  Autumn  sees 
No  more  the  smiles  that  lit  the  Spring— 
A  foot  lea  light  upon  the  stair— 
A  low  y<»ee  heard  no  more  to  sing- 
One  now  that  lost  to  all  things  sits, 
Now  starts  to  ovennirth  by  fits« 

Dear  tongues  that  ask  a  ganiing  girl 
Of  what  to  utter  were  to  kiU — 
Looks  that  she  feels  upon  her  fixed — 
Eyes  that  wi&  tears  pursue  her  still— 
Care  in  the  old  accustomed  plaoe 
Of  mirth  upon  ha  father's  mee. 

A  dark  small  whitely-curtained  room — 
A  fonn  flung  on  the  unopened  bed — 
Quick  sobs  that  quiver  through  the  gloom- 
Tears  rained  from  hot  eyes  swoln  and  red — 
And  words  that  through  their  wild  de^>air 
Still  striye  to  i^pe  t^mselves  to  prayer. 

A  winter  midnight's  stany  gloom — 
A  pausing  tread  so  light  that  steals 
Across  the  landing—down  the  stairs — 
That  scarce  a  creak  a  step  reveals — 
A  stifled  sob — a  bolt  undrawn — 
A  fonn — ^low  words — ^a  daughter  gone. 

A  fresh-turfed  narrow  hoop-bound  grave 
Heaping  a  country  churchyard's  green, 
On  whose  white  headstone  newly  carved 
The  mill's  old  master's  name  is  seen — 
The  wayside  mill's,  that  bears  no  more 


A  stooping  woman  scarcely  old, 
Yet  with  the  feeble  walk  of  age, 
The  dull  faint  sense  of  whose  blank  mind 


Win  mutter  of  some  absent  child. 
c2 
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A  costly-furnished  west-end  room, 
Whose  mirrors — pictures — all  things  show 
A  stintless  and  abounding  wealth — 
An  easeful  luxury  few  can  know — 
A  flaunting  thing  its  glare  within, 
A  thing  of  shame,  remorse,  and  sin. 

A  noise  of  quarrel — ^keen  reproach 
Fronted  with  taunt — loud  oath  and  curse 
Heaped  out  with  such  vile  store  of  scorn 
As  hate  in  vain  might  seek  for  worse — 
Meek  pleadings  stricken  to  a  close 
With,  shame  to  manhood,  brutal  blows. 

A  thing  that  once  was  woman,  white, 
Thin — ^haggard — ^hoUowed-eyed  and  wan — 
A  horror  that  the  shuddering  eye 
Starts  baek  aghast  from  resting  on  ; 
Whose  only  joy  now  left  is  drink. 
Whose  fire  bums  out  the  power  to  think. 

A  bridge  all  winter — keen  with  gusts, 
On  whose  cold  pathways  lies  the  night — 
Stony  and  desolate  and  dark. 
Save  round  the  gas-lamps'  flickering  light ; 
And  swept  by  drifts  of  icy  sleet, 
That  numb  each  houseless  wretch  they  meet. 

A  wintry  river,  broad  and  black. 
That  through  dark  arches  slides  al<»ig, 
Ringed  where  the  gas-lights  on  it  play 
WiSi  coiling  eddies  swirling  strong. 
That  far  below  the  dizzy  height 
Of  the  dark  bridge  swim  through  the  night. 

A  crouching  form  ^hat  tj^rough  the  gloom 
Paces  its  stones  a  hundred  times, 
That  pausing— glancing  keenly  round, 
The  oark  high  balustrade  upclimbs — 
A  plunge— a  shriek — from  all  its  woes 
A  weary  soul  hath  calm  repose. 

A  long  bright  suite  of  stately  rooms. 
Where  to  soft  music's  changeful  swell 
Keeps  time  the  beat.of  falling  feet, 
And  all  things  but  of  pleasure  tell, 
Where  partner  gay  of  noblest  hands 
The  suicide's  forsaker  stands. 

W.  C.  Bbknbtt. 

OiXfome  Place,  Blackhead, 
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THE  SMALL  SINS  OF  LONDON. 

BT  PAUL  BELL. 


''Would  you  know  why  I  like  London  so  mucli?— Wliy,  if  the  world  must 
consist  of  so  many  fools  as  it  does,  I  choose  to  take  them  in  the  gross,  and  not 
aide  into  separate  pills,  as  they  are  prepared  in  the  Country  !" — Horace  Wdlpole. 

"  London  with  the  many  sins  !  " — thus  was  our  Babylon  the 
Great  loyingly  apostrophised,  by  that  most  constant  of  Babylo- 
nians, the  genial  and  quaint  Elia  :  every  oflfence  having  upon 
"  gentle  Charles  "  the  effect  which  "Jess  Macfarlane's  "  ignorance 
produced  upon  the  Celadon  who  indited  that  immortal  song  in  her 
pi-aiae,  in  which  said  he, — 

I  took  it  in  my  head 
To  write  my  Love  a  letter. 

But,  alas  !  she  cannot  read. 
And  I  love  her  all  the  letter  I " 

If  our  metropolis  were  like  one  of  the  celestial  cities  which  Mr. 
Martin  used  to  design,  so  fearlessly— think  you,  sir,  we  should  bo 
half  as  fond  of  it  as  we  are  ?  Were  Whittington's  town  filled 
with  angels,  or  even  with  mortals  as  cherubic  as  the  Pastor  of 
Peuscellwood,  or  Lord  Georgo  Good-manners,  or  the  Exeter  Hall 
Lion  of  the  Season— or  dear  Miss  Lind,  who  *  is  to  resuscitate 
the  precarious  state  of  the  Drama,  (as  Mr.  Bunn  promised  to  do 
before  her)  what  would  become  of  the  Beadles,  whose  business 
it  is  to  keep  everything  in  order  and  who  make  their  livelihood  by 
"arranging"  its  abuses? — What  would  Martyrs  do  for  lack  of 
persecution? — or  Jokers,  with  nothing  to  laugh  at? — what  tlie 
Jjord  Mayor  and  the  Magistrates,  with  no  criminals  to  admonisli  : 
no  young  whipper-snappers,  who  pass  themselves  off  as  Dukes,  to 
court  young  I'rench  Ladies  who  pass  themselves  off  as  do 
Villars-es— no  sellers  of  stale  fish  nor  criers  of  green-peas  at 

•  I  beg  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  I,  who  make  this  comfortable  promise  ; 
but  a  Serious  Reviewer,  who  has  just  written  the  Lady's  Ufe :  wherein  he 
ttlh  us  that  no  Englishwomen  will  go  to  plays  because  they  are  wicked,  and 
everybody  concerned  in  them  vicious  and  defiled  ;  and  sets  up  the  Swedish 
young  lady  as  high  J«  Mother  Anne  among  the  Shakers— (to  state  the 
apotheo^  merciftiUy). 
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wrong  times  of  the  year,  when  "  green  "  means  poison  in  those 
who  sell,  and  folly  in  those  who  buy — ^no  Managers  that  jockey  their 
Actors  out  of  half  their  salaries — no  A's,  B's,  or  C's,  who  give 
I's,  O's,  or  U*s  black  eyes,  by  way  of  a  finish  to  Cremome  or 
Casino  pleasures  ?  Fancy  our  Household  Blues — ^the  Police, 
turned  off,  because  of  such  a  miUennial  state  of  matters  ! — Fancy 
our  Ohadwicks  and  Southwood  Smiths  with  no  more  evil  odours  to 
hunt  into  the  Limbo  of  bad  smells  ! — ^Ne,  sir,  the  Transatlantic 
City  of  the  Pennguins,  which  perfect  peace  pervades,''  and  whfMe 
houses  (we  happen  to  know  from  Americans  who  may  be  trusted) 
are  never  burnt  down  by  mobs,  and  other  like  playful,  popular 
excesses  are  forUdden, — ^haa  always  appeared  to  me,  in  description, 
a  rery  lifeless  place.  Let  us,  then,  make  much  of  the  Small  Sins  isi 
London  !— such  of  us,  at  least,  Sir,  as  can  vnrite  ;  or  findpreaders. 
I  propose  to  myself  dealing  with  them,  in  this  and  subsequent 
papers,  in  the  handsomest  manner  possible :  steering  equally  clear 
of  that  spirit  of  Excommunication  which  may  befit  a  *  Bennett, 
but  not  a  Bell — and  of  that  latitudinarianism,  which  lets  everything 
pass,  with  Uncle  Foozle's  epicurean  appeal,  What  does  it 
matter  ?  " 

Let  no  one  be  afraid,  however,  that  in  opting  a  Small-Sin- 
Trade,  I  am  going  to  follow  the  fashions  of  the  day — ^French  or 
English. — I  leave  to  M.  Eugene  Sue,  "  The  Seven  Deadlies,'* 
being  assured  that  he  will  not  leare  them  with  ilie  shortest :  also, 
that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  zealous  translators,  who  will  show 
them  up  in  every  respectable  English  house,  caged  in  all  their  ugly 
nakedness,  for  our  Good  Wives  and  Children  to  look  at ! — I  leave  to 
such  eloquent-Coroners  as  Mr.  Baker,  with  their  wonderful  knack  of 
moralizing  on  relationships  which  never  existed,  all  tipsy  mis- 
creants who  are  thought  to  have  poisoned  their  mothers — I  leave 
to  the  detection  of  the  Electrical  Telegraph,  all  perscms  who 
elope  with  goods,  money,  or  LadyAdelas — I  leave  to  the  charity 
of  the  City  Article  of  the  Daily  Press,  all  the  omissiws  of  the  Bulls 
and  commissions  of  the  Bears — ^the  embezzlements  of  Mark  Lane» 
and  the  sharp  practices  of  Threadneedle  Street.  Let  Bailiffs^ 
proper  or  improper,  look  to  the  usurers — the  spongers  ;  and 
those  who  squeeze  the  same  !    I  am,  once  for  all,  not  going  to 

*  I  allude  to  the  Keverend  Gentleman  of  Kmghtsbridge  who  looks  out 
for  Curates  on  the  way  to  Home,  and  who  preaches  sermons  against  them, 
and  Papistically  excommunicates  them,  so  soon  as  they  know  their  own. 
minds  better  than  his ;  and  get  there.  P.  B. 
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exeite  tlie  slightest  prurient  interest  in  the  nunds  of  my  custometB 
— ^nor,  like  t/k?  Puseyite  Norelist,  simple  Mr.  Ernest  Singleton,  to 
serre  np  my  friends  and  others,  nnder  initials,  asterisks,  dashes, 
and  dramatic  appellations.  Still  less,  do  I  promise  to  be  methodical 
as  an  almanac,  giving  the  Sin  of  every  month  in  SeaMm, — 9B, 
in  December,  the  Christmas  Books — 2lia%^,  the  Royal  Academy— 
etcetera,  etcetera.  I  may  see  it  good  to  glance  from  people  to 
things  :  from  things  to  people,  for  aught  I  can  foretell ;  haviag, 
like  all  my  brethren  who  have  opened  Sin-Shops,  great  and  small, 
the  fidlest  possiMe  commission — self-granted — for  executing 
jnstice,  whensoever,  howsoever,  and  wheresoever  I  like  :  holdii^ 
with  them,  that  evil-doers  hanre  no  fe^ngs,  and  that,  by  the  very 
act  of  destroying  one  Buisance,  it  is  a  mathemi^cal  impoeiibihty 
that  ano4ber  can  be  engendered.  For  I  wish  the  world  to  under- 
stand ihat  I  am  one  among  the  many  infallible  people,  who  are 
putting  matters  to  rights  ;  and  that  (this  is  an  oHde^  however)  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  my  neighbours  are  ciabonttely 
mistaken  in  comparison  with  myself.  Tou  will  observe,  by  this. 
Sir,  that  considerable  developments  have  taken  place  aiiioe  I  com- 
menced dealing  with  the  Laureate  in  your  ^  valuable  pages^"  for 
his  Railway  groans^  The  Public  has  chosen  to  enrol  me  ia  the 
order  of  Somebodies ;  and  I  feel,  ia  return,  as  happy  and  graekms 
as  die  Kack  Princess,  found  by  the  Afiriean  traveller,  sitting  at 
the  door  of  her  tent,  in  a  pair  g(  top-boots  and  cocked-hat,  (nought 
besnle)  who  a^ed  complacently, wheAer  the  Queen  ef  ^i^lmd 
JMinqwired  ybrker?'^ 

Enough  of  symphony  and  sentiment ;  the  aboTO  preamble  b^ng 
merely  penned  because  my  Mrs.  Bell  thinks  that  otherwise  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Scrapler's  congregation  might  put  it  about  that  I  was 
gemg  to  foQow  the  French  fashion,  and  to  take  liberties  with  the 
Ten  Commanteents.  Let  us  now  fall  to,  on  the  Small  Sins  of 
London  :— 

Noc  1.— Thx  Sicoks  and  Fibb  Nvmjlngb. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  ScrupWs  flock,  and  what  they  naay  be  ex- 
pected to  say,  leads  me,  naturally,  to  select  as  the  subject  of  my 
iirst  homily  an  offence  which  many  have  imagined  exclusively 
confined  to  provincial  towns  ;  and  which  others  have  conceived  as 
extinct  with  the  dark  ages  (after  the  fashion  of  the  Dancing 
Plagues,  or  the  Sweating  Sickness)  while  a  third  class  has 
held  it  incompatible  with  the  grave  questions,  now-a-days,  worked 
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at  by  ererj  man,  with  sucli  increasing  earnestness.  I  have, 
been  more  hurfc,  since  I  came  to  London,  Sir,  than  I  find 
it  easy  ^  to  describe,  by  the  amount  of  (ahem  !  it  mi^t  out!) 
male  scandal  current  among  those  who  should  know  better. 
One  has  .  been  used  to  fancy  the  personages  of  Congreve'a 
delicious  ** Love' for  Love*-  grown  obsolete:  Sailor  Ben  the 
Bull-^alf — and  Miss  Prue,  the  impudent .  Hpyden, — and  Sir 
Sampson  with  his  Astrology,  (though  that  be  still  intelligently 
perpetuated  by  the  Stationers*  Company,  not  to  speak  of  persons 
who  consulted  the  late  Mr.  Varley,  the  water-colourist,  to  know- 
what  was  to  happen  next)— but  Mr.  Tattle  has,  unhappily,  many 
descendants ;  and  this  not  merely  in  clubs  and  **  chocolate-houses," 
but  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  in  Learned  Societies,  in  litera^ry  com- 
pany, and  among  men  of  letters  ;  who  ought,  I  contend*  in  right 
of  mind,  to  be  the  highest  gentlemen  of  the  land.  And  I  do  think^ 
and  nmst  say,  that  the  random  manner  in  which  names  and 
reputations .  are  made  free  with,  claims,  £:om  time  to  time,  the 
supervision  of  Sage  or  Satirist. 

The  thing  would  be  of  little  consequence,  were  we  English  not a 
reason^u^  "  people  (as  a  German  friend  of  mine  calls  them),  proud 
of  our  long  memories  ;  and  as  if  we  had  not  had,  time  out  of  mind, 
broached  a  proverb,  that  there  never  **  was  smoke  without  fire 
one  which  serves  us  instead  of  reason,  charity,  and  I  scarce  know* 
how  many  other  goodly  things  besides.  It  is  wondrous  to  observe 
the  number  pf  old,  mouldy,  mildewy  scandals,  which  are  poked  out 
of  pigeon-holes  by  the*lE[ead>shakers,  and  the  Groaners,  so  soon  as 
any  one  falls  into  misfortune.  To  be  sure  !  What  could  have  been 
expected  better  ?  "  •  The  Luckless  Letter  of  the  Alphabet  in  ques- 
tion (if  I  were  to  specify  any  one,  of  course  Mr.  Scrupler,  and  Miss 
Le  Grand,  would  at  once  begin  travelling  up  and  down  our  Row, 
fixing  the  Initial  upon  ^om^body  !)  had  been  talked  of  ten  years 
ago  !  And  forthwith,  out  is  rummaged  the  report,  as  fresh  as 
a  thing  of  yesterday,  with  all  manner  of  graces,  decorations,  orna- 
mental circumstances  added  ;  and  conjectures  metamorphosed  by 
Memory  into  real  occurrences.  People  used. to  say,  you  know," 
concludes  the  speaker,  « that  it  was  nothing  but  malice.  But 
/knew  better.  You  see,  now  !  Aye  !  aye  !  there 's  never  smoke 
without  fire  !  *' — 

Those j  who,  like  me,  have  enjoyed  a  business  education  (no  bad 
trainings  by  the  way,  for  a  Life  of  Letters  or  of  Leisure)  have  had 
a  thousand  fearful  warnings  of  the  mischief  which  persons  of  the 
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genus  Tattle  can  accompliab.  If  Fortune  hangs  by  a  thread, 
I  am  sure.  Ruin,  as  often,  depends  upon  the  tip  of  a  Tongue  t 
I  always  think  with  a  certain  strange  amazement,  of  the  plight  in 
which  a  family  well  known  to  me,  passed  a  certain  winter.  The 
Dealtrys  are  out  of  business  now,  root  and  branch,  so  no  harm 
can  come  of  the  anecdote.  But  he  was  a  Merchant  with  yast 
conneetions  : — ^some  half  hundred  of  branch  houses,  at  least,  in  the 
two  Hemispheres  being  dependent  upon  his.  He  had  a  splendid 
establiiihment  in  our  town — and  a  gay,  buxom  wife ;  the  sight 
of  whom,  as  my  Mrs.  BeU  used  to  say,  was  enough  to  inspire 
confidence,  even  if  no  one  heard  her  laugh :  and  Mrs.  Dealtry 
was  ofi^n  laughing.  For  there  was  not  a  wrinkle  on  her 
skin  ;  neyer  a  dark  or  weary  look  when  she  was  found  by 
herself  in  a  comer,  for  Lancashire  Iiigos  to  note  and  comment 
^[pon.  She  was  never  upon  the  sofa;  neTer  remembered  to 
haye  said  a  sharp  thing  to  man,  maid,  or  milliner — the  last, 
I  take  it,  a  virtue  rather  uncommon  among' the  Ladies.-  The 
Dealtrys  passed  for  being  as  rich  as  Croesus  ** — and  ultimately 
they  proved  so.  Nevertheless, — 'tis  true  as  'that  I  am  a  Bell, — 
Otoe  day,  home  to  dinner  came  Mr.  Dealtry — ate  heartily  as  usual 
— ^talked  about  the  nothings  of  the  week,  with  rather  more  zest  than 
was  customary  to  so  devoted  a  man  of  Commerce :  and,  therefore,  it 
will  be  presumed,  surprised  in  no  small  degree  his  lively  helpmate, 
*  when,  on  the  disappearance  of  the  butler  for  the  last  time  (the 
Fair  chanced  to  be  dining  alone)  he  informed  her  that  **  she  was 
too  much  of  an  invalid  that  winter,  either  to  see  company,  or  to 
pay  visits  !  " 

"An  invalid!"  almost  shouted  the  merry  woman.  **  La ! 
Dealtry,  dear  !  don't  be  so  droll,  or  I  shall  be  suffocated  I  " 

**  Dealtry,  dear,"  assured  her  that  he  was  never  less  droll  in  all 
his  life  ;  that  the  fact  was — was  to  he — as  he  had  stated  it.  ^  He 
proceeded  to  acquaint  her — her  eyes  growing  round  as  saucers  the 
while — that,  owing  to  one  of 'those  panics,  which,  alas  !  I  need 
not  now  describe  more  closely,  his  affairs  had  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  become  entangled  in  a  manner  to  give  him  the  utter- 
most uneasiness,  for  the  moment.  He  hoped  to  weather  the 
storm,  but  was,  by  no  means,  certain  of  so  doing ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  most  rigid  economy  and  circumspection  were  neces- 
sary. Not  a  superfluous  farthing  must  be  spent ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Mrs.  Dealtry  was  to  be  an  invalid,  till  better  times  for 
dining-out  and  ball-giving  came  back  ! 
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"  But,  Lord !  "  was  her  natural  Rjoinder,  donH  let  me  stftj 
here,  plaj-acting  a  part,  if  that's  the  case  I  Let  me  take  a  quiet 
small  house  at  Seuthport ;  and  send  awwj  Wicks,  and  Higginson, 
and  the  under-housemaid,  and  two  or  three  of  the  men  in  tit^ 
garden.  And  I  shall  want  no  carriage  to  walk  on  tbe  sands  and 
pick  up  shells  in,  when  tiiere 's  nohodj  there,  Deakrj,  dear  I  '* 

Deaitrj,  dear,  assured  her  that  Soatkport  and  its  sheUawere  out 
of  the  question.  If  she  winked  her  eyelids  onee  seldomer  than  usual, 
matters  were  in  sach  a  state  that  people  wotdd  hegin  to  wonder 

What  could  he  tiie  reason  for  such  retrenchment  ?  "  aad  two 
words  on  'Change:  might  finish  his  business  with  a  vengeance  ? 
Why,  the  departure  of  Wicks  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  Hi^nfion, 
and  the  under-honsemaid,  and  the  gardeners,  w<mld  set  tongues 
loeee.  No :  Mrs.  Dealtry  must  drive  out  eresrj  day,  that  peoj^e 
might  not  say  she  had  laid  down  the  carriage  ;  hut  there  must  he  no 
more  dinnm  ;  nor  haU-dresses ;  nor  dishes  of  £skfrom  Lencbn  ;  nor 
claret  at  seven  guineas  a  dozen  !  She  must  be  ill,  unless,"  eon> 
eluded  Dealtry,  dear,  you  prefer  taking  up  the  serious  line ;  and 
tiiat  would  not  do,  those  EysoigeUGal  foUL  are  such  feeders  1 " 

So  the  fiat  had  gone  forth !  and  accordingly  Mrs.  Dealtry  was  Ul  of 

an  nstemal  eomplaint,"  and  never  seen  to  put  hoi  to  the  ground 
among  her  gossips  that  Hve-kmg  winter.  'Twaa  nmeh  as  ii  one 
had  said  that  **  a  Peony  was  pining  away  of  a  canker  at  iis  heart," 
so  jolly  <Kd  the  sick  Lady  lo(^  throvghoui  the  time.  But  with 
regard  to  ailments,  can  can  get  anythii^  helieved;  and  the  heakhy 
red  in  her  dieeks  was  voted  hectte— and  die  was  declared 
as  far  on  her  way  in  a  dropsical  decline.  So  that  when  the 
luring  came,  and  the  tightness  in  Mr.  Dealtry's  (^st  ceased,  and 
his  helpmate  hoisted  a  new  apple-green  satin,  and  annoonced  seven 
dinner-parties  in  elevsR  days,  her  friends  spoke  of  her  recovery  as 
a  miracle,  especially  since  she  herself  has  since  been  used  to  day 
''that  how  she  got  through  that  winter  she  never  eould  telL" 

Now,  it  is  not  the  DeaJtryB  only— not  alone  those  in  business 
life — ^whom  a  tongue  may  ruin.  It  is  true  that  when  Gossip  brings 
an  Old  House  down,  with  some  hundreds  of  thousands  to  pay,  that 
is  an  operation  on  Hie  grand  scale  worth  undertaking.  But  there 
are  lonely  persons,  to  whom  character  k  of  quite  as  aneh  indivi- 
dual consequence  ;  and  I  wish  I  w«re  sore  that  Wanton  Idleness 
spared  these  as  much  as  it  ought  One  knows,  alas  !  that  women 
devour  women  with  a  ruthless  cruelty,  which  is  really  enough  to 
make  one-half  take  up  Owen  Feltham's  soaig— 
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^  I  am  coBfimed  in  my  htiki 
No  woman  hath  a  aouL" 


Even  wHhoat  ihe  ezeuse  of  mahy,  ^ttey  we  implaeaUe,  and  will 
ttnp  ihehr  dear  frieads  to  the  bcme— fibre  bj  fibre,  muscle  hj 
mBBcle — at  any  by-stander's  pleasure.  But  tibat  men  should  be 
willing  to  sit  aiid  hear  this ;  naj,  mofe,  should  eomrey  ill  reports  from 
house  to  housot  wi&  a  bnsj  alaent j,  argues  a  Tigour  in  the  tribe 
of  TM.e,  which  appears  to  me  strangely  at  yarianee  with  the 
praetieal,  serious,  yet  not  impoetical  age  we  are  firing  in  !  We 
have  giTen  vf  chofecmc  hrat,  and  riding  in  sedans  with  mufis  on, 
and  powder  and  patches,  and  wearing  swords,  and  haunting  anti- 
diamberB  for  places.  We  authors  have  almost  fmrgotten  how  to 
write  DedicatioDS !  with  one  or  two  magmfieent  ezeeptaons.  Tha:e 
are  bo  mere  highwaymen  in  Roseberry  Topping  or  Maidenhead 
Thicket,  nw  old  watchmen  bribed  by  Mdliock&,  who  maltreated 
Maeanmies.  What  business^  ih^,  have  we  wHh  Scandal  ?  Is  it 
part  and  parcel  of  the  strange  mania  for  pmsoning  which  seems 
re-appearing  amongst  us  ? 

H^e  rise  two  cries,  loud,  bitter,  and  sarcastic.  "  What !  no 
more  cakes  and  ale !  "  shouts  one  set  of  people,  who  cannot  dis- 
tinguisli  good  stories  £rom  ill-nature  !  and,  really  meaning  no  harm, 
in  a  of  obtuse  way,  would  put  me  down  as  summarily  as  Lord 
John  does  those  who  h<dd  that  our  merry  Bnglanders  are  past 
Hay-pole  dances,  and  bear-biatings,  when  they  want  a  little  recre- 
ation 1  If  your  eoE^ectionary  be*  proved  eq^tic,  and  your  liquor 
wormwood,  why,  I  say,  as  loud  as  you  wish — **no  more  cakes  and 
ale  !  "  but  instead  bread  and  wine ! — ^the  staff  of  Life,  and  the 
itrepgtiiener  of  man's  heart  I  But  die  other  set  of  maHgnants  (as 
my  Puritan  Micestors,  the  Befls  of  BellweaUiery  used  to  call  ^e 
Caraliers)  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  be  disposed  of,  for  **  ihej  can't 
think  what  I  mean  !  "  Thank  Peace  and  Goodwill  fA«y  hare 
no  aoquaintance  amoi^  such  bad  people !  "  and  crying  "  Name ! 
name  !  "  they  call  upon  me  to  produce  my  eridence  that  such  a 
wicked  commodity  as  Scandal  exista  m  this  Arcadian  London  of 
theirs ! 

Gentlemen,  I  am  nol  going  to  indulge  you  with  a  list  of  cases  to 
dine  out  upon  ;  not  going  to  sa^y  your  appetite  by  proving  your 
Hhamelossnese ;  not  going  to  add  the  contents  of  my  rag-bag  to 
yours,  tiiat  you  may  wear  a  finer  motley !  I  am  not  going  to 
enchfuit  the  wicked  world,  with  tales  of  the  children  you  have 
bestowed  on  this  maiden  actress — of  the  elopements  yon  have 
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brewed  betwixt  widowers  frantie  with  distress  at  the  loss  of  their 
wives,  and  innocent  women,  whose  illicit  loYe,-  you  assure  the  public, 
drove  the  Defunct  in  jealousy  to  their  graves !  If  any  reader  under- 
stands these  allusions  I  am  sorry  for  him,  since  he  must  bo  one  of 
the  Small  Sinners  of  London !  But  such  things  have  been  invented : 
and  circulate  every  day — Lies  invented  by  vain  fools,  who  choose  to 
pretend  that  they  know  the  secret  history  of  everybody  and  every- 
thing (people,  who  have  always  some  Mrs.  Harris,  who  has  seen 
tho  children  at  Torquay !  '*) —  Lies  countenanced  by  men  baring 
spites,  or  rivalries ;  who,  therefore,  do  not  critically  look  into 
any  tale  laid  before  them,  so  it  only  casts  discredit  on  the  proper 
parties ! — Lies  concocted  to  pander  to  the  bad  passions  of  those 
who,  at  war  with  Society,  take  an  unhappy  pleasure  in  avenging 
themselves  upon  it,  on  every  possible  occasion.  Sir,  it  is  not  so 
long  since,  my  Mrs.  Bell  was  whisked  up  to  London  jo^r  Express 
train,  by  an  unmannerly  and  gratuitous  rumour,  that  I  had  been 
"  compromising  *'  myself  (that  is  the  Pall  Mall  phrase)  by  over 

civility  to  Miss  Fuzzley,  the  authoress  of  .    Now  my  dear 

wife,  it  must  be  owned,  has  a  temper  of  the  quickest ;  and  though 
when  she  reached  my  door  with  her  trunk,  she  could  assure  me, 
(honestly  believing  what  she  said)  that  the  wicked  and  silly  scandal 
had  never  given  her  one  instant's  p&in  ;  still,  as  she  could  make 
clear  no  other  reason  for  so  sudden  a  flight,  and  as  (for  her  own 
sake  let  me  whisper)  there  is  no  getting  her  to  acquiesce  in  the  age 
I  know  myself  to  be,  I  am  confident  (remembering,  too,  past 
vivacities  on  her  part),  that  she  started  from  Halcyon  Row  in  any- 
thing rather  than  a  halcyon  mood  ; — ^being  convinced  that  there 
could  have  been  "no  smoke,  without  fire  "  on  my  part  unbecom- 
ing to  myself  and  disrespectful  to  Miss  Fuzzley.  How  this  sudden 
arrival  of  my  helpmate  was  the  means  of  causing  yet  another  set 
of  charitable  rumours  no  worse  founded  to  bud  and  blossom, 
among  persons  who  did  not  know  that  I  was  married,  is  a  matter 
too  tender  for  me  to  touch.  Enough  to  say,  that  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  two  have  been  laid  into  one,  so  that  some  six  years  hence, 

when  it  is  worth  the  notice  of  any  rival  Bell,  or  the  Review, 

to  crush  me,  I  shall,  possibly,  see  myself  held  up  as  a  double 
Lothario.  This,  for  the  sake  of  my  growing  daughters,  I  deny 
once  for  all !  Why,  the  Miss  Le  Grands  have  already  written  a 
long-winded  letter  to  my  wife,  begging  her  to  bring  them  each  a 
low-priced  black  satin  down  with  her,  **  if  it  be  true  that  she  is 
coming  home  alone,  and  that  Mr.  Bell  is  about  to  set  up  a  Bachelor 
Establishment  in  London !"  \ 
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0,  tfurelj  when  we  are  so  busy  about  sanatory  measures  of  every 
sort ;  when  our  smoke  is  all  to  be  consumed,  and  our  fires  are  to  make 
no  dust,  something  ought  to  be  done  towards  cleansing  ourprivato 
Tongues  !  God  be  thanked  !  our  Public  Organs  of  speech  are  in 
much  healthier  order  than  formerly !  our  palate  is  cleaner. 
Clergymen,  instead  of  reading  John  Bull  "  on  the  sabbath,  with 
its  pleasant  innuendos  against  wicked  Whig  women  {**  Tory  mis- 
chief," as  Scott  blandly  called  it),  are  now  busy  ezconmiunicating 
those  who  go  to  Rome  faster  than  is  orthodox — ^are  fasting,  catechis* 
ing,  preaching  hour-long  sermons  against  the  wicked  Catholics  ;  in 
short)  with  aJ^  their  foppery,  or  rancour,  are  more  Clerically  em- 
ployed. The  Sunday  paper  which  followed  the  John  Bull,*' 
devoted  to  a  yet  coarser  scurrility  (these  sauces  must  always  be 
strengthened)  with  the  huge  man  six  foot  three,  who  was  the  show 
Editor  for  the  reception  of  revengeful  husbands  and  fathers,  has 
died,  without  either  an  Amen**  or  a  Bless  us!** — ^has,  in 
short,  as  the  German  said,  **gone  and  told  good-bye  to  nobody." 
The  third  cess-pool  of  evil  report,  which  was  powerful  enough  in  its 
time  to  levy  black  mail "  upon  many  a  foolish  and  timid  person ; 
to  send  out  well-dressed  female  collectors  in  well-appointed  equi- 
pages, to  alarm  victims  marked  for  persecution  with  mysterious 
threats,  or  suggest  ''a  sovereign  remedy"  for  either  smoke 
or  fire,  may,  perhaps,  be  still  open,  but  where  is  its  Warden  ?  That 
was  a  great  evening  for  our  morals,  when  a  person  bearing  his  name 
was  taught  in  the  sight  of  the  Public  and  the  Press  of  London 
on  the  stage  of  one  of  its  Play-houses,  that  there  are  some  enor- 
mities we  will  not  tolerate^some  shapes  which  shall  not  come 
before  us — some  voices  we.  forbid  to  poison  the  air  we  breathe  : 
that  there  is  a  vermin  the  sight  of  whichls  stronger  than  our  conside- 
rateness  : .  an  infamy  which  no  living  power  on  earth  shall  persuade 
us  to  acquiesce  in  countenancing  !  And  I  hope  and  trust  that  what 
is  true  and  sound  is  spreading,:  and  will  yet  so  much  further  spread 
among  us,  that  the  character,  of  the  trashy  novel  literature,  which 
has,  in  some  sort,  replaced  the  literature  of  Scandal  for  our  folks' 
reading,  will  gradually  be  raised  to  something  better  and  more 
wholesome.  But,  donotlet  us'think,  the  while,  that  the  False  Wit- 
ness against  our  neighbours  is  creeping  up  the  back-stairs  into  osr 
padours  :  that,  contemporaneously  with  the  discussions  of  the  great 
questions  which  occupy  every  thinking  man,  we  are  still  to  perpetuate 
the  bad  habit  of  mixing  up  those  small  .^iteful  inquisitions,  which 
wm  good  enough  for  Sie  Wits  in  the  days  of  aristocratic  insolence. 
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and  briberj,  and  aait-diamberiQg :  but  as  little  belong  to  oar  time 
as  tbdr  olhiw  effaninades  of  dress  and  demeanour.  Our  youn^ 
men  ought  to  leave  to  tbe  Sib/^ps  and  the  Waiiwells  the  east 
habits  of  our  old  maids  t — ^though  Mrs.  Abigail  Situp,  it  is 
possible^  ought  now  disregard  the  worn-out  finerj  of  seandsloua 
gossip ;  and  Master  Wa/UweU  has  other  things  to  care  about  than 

the  pale  face  of  Miss  ,  when  Mr.  was  seen  to  offinr  his 

hand  to  Mrs.  «    Above  all,  seeing  that  aboint  onee  a  quarter, 

we  are  reminded  <^  the  hap{uness  it  is  no  more  to  be  liring  in  the 
dajs  ChiTshy,  and  told  how  much  more  comprehensiTe  and 
admirsble  benoTolence  has  replaced  the  old  pact  of  Knight  wiUi 
Ladje— Sovereign  with  Subject — ^Noble  with  Villain — let  us  also 
see  that  onr  practice  suits  such  a  themy  of  progress.  Let  it 
be  considered  disgracefid  (without  taking  our  example  of  utter 
silence  from  the  Turks)  in  a  Man  to  raise  his  tongue  against  a 
Woman.  If  we  will  get  rid  of  doffing,  the  more  need  is  there 
that  we  slioi^d  be  tacitly  bound  by  Honour :  not  Honour  with  a 
Banelagh<«mper  on  its  hps  bowing  low  over  the  hand  of  her  we 
are  going  to  speak  lightly  of  all  the  way  down  Piccadilly— ^ot 
H<mour  modestly  loving  to  be  rallied  upon  gallant  conquests  over 
the  frail  Fair  (one  hi&  of  which  exist  alone  in  Honour's  fiorid 
imagination)— not  Honour  breaking  down  the  bridge  between  the 
victim  and  some  shelter  of  retrieval,  by  tdling  her  shame  akmd, 
with  aggrayating  solemnity  and  pathoa-^not  Honour  alive  and 
awake  to  pa^uate  tales  oi  knav^»  falsehood,  on  mere  hearty 
evidence— not  H<»our,  whose  miserable  notion  (d  mirth  is 
mal%nity — not  Honour,  seeking  its  time,  place,  and  person,  lhat 
it  may  retaliate  sli^t  injuries  or  other  grievances,  by  the  adroit 
cireiilati<m  of  some  damning  fiict — but  Honour  such  as  means 
Gttieffous  Enmity  no  less  tlmn  (xenerous  Friendship  ;  that,  what- 
soever be  its  belief  in  evil,  is  slow  to  perpetuate  the  traditions 
thereof ;  that  witt  keep  aloof  from  the  destruction  of  a  character, 
on  the  same  principle  that  discourages  the  Drop  as  one  of  the 
sights  of  London 4hat  will  protect  women  by  the  charity  of 
si^ve^  when  it  hath  nothing  bett^  to  bestow,  nor  they  deserts 
daiining  kinder  osage ;  that  will  not  allow  evil-speaking  to  thrive 
in  liis  presence!  Without  our  perpetually  crusading,  or  keeping 
school,  there  is  mndh  which  every  honourable  man  may  do,  in  this 
age  of  education,  towards  &e  sanatory  condition  oi  Society  ; 
and  WE,  as  the  oracles  of  Babylon — the  people  to  whom  every- 
body listens— we  Litorary  Men — are  bound  to  be  foremost  in 
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dlseonniguig  and  ^'  dcong  to  deatli  "  this  smaU  sin.  It  has  eoat 
more  heroes  and  ]«coiniefi  ihma.  the  Hero  of  "  Miaeh  Ado  without 
Nothiag,"  their  Hrea.  For  alaa  !  in  real  cases  a  Bmedic^  is  not 
always  at  hand  to  kiH  Claudio ;  nor  a  Shakespeajre^with  his  magieal 
eZwctr  mtee  to  restore  the  yictim  dF  dkaderoos  tongues^  ia  order 
that  the  eurtaka  saaf  fall  <m  a  hafpj  F'^k  Acti 


RATHER  TOO  MUCH  OP  A  BENEFIT. 

AcTOBs'  beiikefits  ace  proTerbiallj  no  benefits.  There  is  gese* 
rally  more  moaey  lost  than  gained  by  them.  Criardi,  a  tenor  of 
some  repute  in  1819  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  was  asked  what 
sort  of  ia  benefit  he  had  had  ?  **0h!  capitaL  I  only  lose  dirt j 
poimd  dia  year.  I  lose  voarty  de  last,  so  I  gain  dra  pound  dia 
benefit.  Nqh  che  male  I But  of  all  the.  benefits  noae  erer  sur- 
passed the  one  wluch  Williams,  of  Edinburgh^  was  advised  to 
take.    He  is  knowa  to  this  day  as  Benefit  WilliaHua* 

The  poor  fellow,  like  most  actors,  was  fuU  of  ambition*  He 
was  confident  he  only  wanted  a  chance  to  be  a  second  Kemble, 
He  had  long  been  performing  the  subordinate  characters  in  gen- 
teel eoiaedj.  His  greatest  parts  had  rarely  exceeded  three  or 
feiH-  lines.    He  was  Uie     Charles  "  in  all  the  farces,  or  the 

Frederick,  his  friend,"  who  has  to  stand  with  the  hat  under  his 
arm,  and  laugh  at  the  facetious  jokes  of  Scampingtoa,  or  Alfred 
M^ville,  or  Sir  LaTe&der  DashweU,  or  whoever  the  rattling  young 
f(dlow  of  the  piece  may  be ;  who  has  to  run  up  ladders  ^nd  jump 
through  windows,  and  hide  in  cupboards,  and  make  su^  an 
amusing  blackguard  of  himself  before  he  can  press  to  his  fond 
bosom  the  "  girl  of  his  heart,"  or  succeed  in  ajiawering  that  very 
funny  question*  Did  you  ever  send  your  wife  to  Camb^well  ?  " 
Williams  was  tired  of  continually  saying  Yes  "  and  "  No  "  to 
the  rattle  of  his  friend,"  and  though  he  had  often  tried  to  make 
a  point  iji  the  simple  words,  You  don't  say  so,"  whii^  ^as  the 
longest  line  he  had  ever  had  to  deliver,  still,  let  him  mak^  that 
reply  facetious,  or  sceptical,  or  humorous,  desp^irii^,  wild,  playful, 
or  indignant,  or  ^ven,  by  dint  of  long  study,  succeed  in  conveying 
A  little  <^  all  those  emotions  in  the  same  tone,  he  never  could  get 
the  smallest  applause,,  and  had  never  been  called  be&re  the  curtaia 
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once  since  his  name  had  been  Winkins,  though  in  the  playbills  it 
was  always  printed  Williams.  At  last  he  earned,  or  begged,  or 
borrowed,  as  much  as  SOL  It  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
expenses  of  the  house  for  one  night,  so  he  would  have  a  benefit. 
He  would  play  Charles  Surface  "by  express  desire,*'  of  course. 
He  was  confident,  if  he  played  it  only  once,  that  he  should  make 
such  a  sensation  that  he  would  have  to  play  it  all  through  the 
season,  and  that  managers  would  be  rushing  from  London  pur> 
posely  to  see  him  in  **  the  same  scene."  However,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  give  the  preference  to  Macready,  if  he  liked  to  give 
him  20/.  a  week. 

Everything  was  arranged,  and  the  walls  were  blushing  every- 
where with  the  mighty  name  of  Williams  !  "  He  was  pleased, 
as  he  strolled  about,  and  saw  so  many  reminiscences  in  red  and 
blue  ink  of  himself,  and  stopped  every  moment  to  admire  the  huge 
advertising  carts  which  were  airing  his  name  up  and  down  High- 
street,  though  he  was  rather  mortified  to  hear  certain  high-bred 
people  inquire,  now  and  then,  "  Who  is  this  Williams  ?  "  and  his 
proud  lip  would  curl  in  the  most  kingly  derision,  as  he  overheard 
some  fine-dressed  gentleman  display  his  igmorance  by  asking,  in 
the  most  contemptuous  manner,  **  What  is  he  ?  "  Williams's 
heart  was  swelling  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  genius,  and 
he  took  no  notice  of  these  oft-repeated  insults,  further  than  to 
answer  them  to  himself  with  the  following  consoling  causticism : — 
"  Wait,  my  fine  fellows,  till  to-morrow  morning's  papers,  and  you 
shall  soon  know  who  is  this  Williams  ?  "  The  poor  actor  was 
big  with  the  tremendous  ascent  he  intended  that  night  to  make  in 
his  career,  and  his  heart  was  so  inflated  with  hope,  vanity,  and 
fear,  that  it  kept  rising  and  falling  in  his  breast  like  a  Nassau 
balloon,  panting  to  rise  and  to  carry  its  owner  to  a  greater  height 
than  had  ever  been  attiuned  by  an  actor  before. 

He  was  doubtful,  however,  about  his  dress.  His  blue  coat, 
revived  for  this  occasion,  was  all  right,  and  he  had  not  the  smallest 
fear  about  the  brass  buttons,  for  they  had  been  brightened  by 
himself  with  soap  and  water  to  a  state  of  the  most  dazzling  bril- 
liancy. He  was  perfectly  easy  too  iabout^his  waistcoat,  which  had 
been  sent  home  that  very  morning  from  the  wash,  as  white  as 
Richardson* s  ghost.  His  hat,  also,  was  a  bran-new  one  ;  and  his 
trousers,  a  light  canary  kerseymere,  fitted  tighter  than  Charles 
Matthews'.  Everything,  so  far,  was  perfect ;  and  he  was  confi- 
dent of  their  joint  efiect  when  he  should  suddenly  appear  at  the 
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fooiliglitSy  after  the  regular,  old-established,  hop-skip-a-jump-and- 
a-nm  entrance,  with  which  all  walking  gentlemen  burst  upon  the 
andience,  as  if  they  intended  to  leap  orer  the  orchestra  into  the 
pit.  J3ut  he  experienced  a  shooting  pain  when  he  came  to  his 
boots.  He  did  not  feel  as  strong  in  diem  as  he  could  wish.  They 
were  at  least  eighteen  months  old  ;  they  had  been  patched  more 
than  once  ;  the  left  boot  was  ventilated  at  the  side,  and  moreover, 
the  pair  were  odd  ones, — ^particularly  so,  for  one  had  a  very 
narrow  toe,  and  the  other  was  as  broad  in  proportion  as  the  boot 
of  a  Btage-coach.  Where  could  he  get  a  new  pair?  He  had 
spent  all  his  money  in  bills,  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  advertise* 
ments,  and  bouquets  to  be  thrown  to  him  after  the  performance, — 
and  who,  in  cautious  Edinburgh,  would  be  foolish  enough  to  give 
credit  to  an  actor  ?  Ah  !  he  recollected  that  in  the  next  street 
there  lived  a  scene-painter  of  the  name  of  Gordon— a  fine,  liberal, 
good-hearted  fellow,  who  had  borrowed  five  shillings  of  him  only 
the  last  Treasury  Day."  He  would  be  sure  to  oblige  him,  and 
he  eould  not  well  say  he  had  not  a  pair,  for  Williams  recollected 
he  had  admired  a  beautiful  pair  of  polished  leather  boots  that 
Gordon  had  worn  for  the  first  time,  when  ihjBy  dined  together  two 
Sundays  ago. 

The  favour  was  first  tried  on,  and  then  the  boots  ;  and  they 
both  went  so  easily — ^with  such  little  pulling — that  Williams  could 
not  thank  his  friend  sufficiently.  He  walked  off  with  the  boots,  in 
order  to  stretch  them  for  the  evening,  Gordon  accompanying  him. 
Williams  was  quite  proud  of  his  new  chatuture,  and  kept  hitting 
his  heels  upon  the  pavement,  and  began  dilating  within  himself 
whether  it  would  be  etiquette  to  perform  Charles  Surface  in 
spurs ! — Egad  !  it  would  be  a  new  reading,  and  would  attract 
attention  to  his  beautiful  boots.  Blinded  with  the  glare  of  this 
question,  he  put  his  foot  into  a  large  puddle.  **  Oh,  my  dear 
fellow,  take  care,"  cried  Gordon,  **  you'll  be  spoiling  my  boots  ! " 

*•  Well,  you  needn't  tell  eveiybody,"  remonstrated  Williams, 

that  they  are  your  boots  !  " 

"  Yes,  that's  very  well ;  but  I  don't,  exactly,  like  seeing  my 
boots  spoilt." 

'*  There  again,  you  need  not  bawl  out  *  my  boots '  in  that 
public  manner.  I  don  t  want  every  one  to  know  I'm  wearing 
another  person  s  boots." 

Still,  my  dear  fellow,  I  wish  you  would  recollect  they  ere  my 
boots,  and  would  take  a  little  more  care  with  them." 
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Here  Uie  conTersation  stopped,  when,  after  a  leir  more  sieps; 
Gordon  cried  out  to  kb  eompsmoD,  saj,  WSfiams,  4m*i  tr^M 
80  much  upon  the  side — ^you      eertaioly  split  both  of  tny  boote.*' 

"  I  wifeh,  aa  a  ftrour,  job  would  not  say  boots ;  you  doi^t 
know  how  that  lady  Stared,  when  she  heard  you  !  '* 

But  come,  I  ask  you,  Williams,  if,  after'  lending  you  my  boots, 
as  I  have  done,  it*s  pleasant  to  see  them  ruined  under  my  ^'ery 
nose,  as  you  are  doing?*' 

"  There,  that*s  enough,  exclaimed  the  poor  actor,  who  jiecmgll 
to  be  walking  in  great  agony ;  and  Hi^  subject  dropped  agfdn*. 

They  had  been  cal^lating  how  much  the  house  would 'boii^ 
when  a  watering-eart  came  near  the  pavement,  ,  and  took  all  tte 
polish  oft  WilHams's  left  boot. 

On  my  word,  it  is  bad !  *'  ejaculated  Gordon,  loud  ewm^ 
for  persons  on  thd  Oidton  H91  to* hear  him,  there 's  another  o^  my 
boots  gone — mj  right  boot  is  all  covered  with  mud,  and  now  the 
left  one  is  wet  through— ^aiid'  it  *8  sure  to^rack.  I*m  sure,  if  the 
boots  were  your  owu,  you  wouH  not  use  them  so  carelessly." 

"  But,  my  dear  fl^low,  cid  you  imagine,  when  you  lent-  thei», 
that  I  was  going  to  wear  them  on  my  hands^  Hke  a  pair 
gloves?" 

**  I  didn't  imagine  any  such  d-^-cl  iWrcukms  thing  !  **  answered 
Gordon^  gettiug  quite  ai^gry,  "  and  aflow  me  to  say,  sk-,  I  think  a 
gentleman  need  not  beso  very  sensitive  wheri  he  is  wearing  another 
person's  boots !  ** 

"  Con^,  Gordon,  why  wiM  you  be  so  provoking  ?  Pm  half  a£^rd 
you  do  it  on  purpose.  Why  will  you  keep  scTeanung  out  ^tny 
boots !  my  boots  !  '  at  every  corner  ?  Do  you  want  all  Eilinburgh 
to  know  you  have  lent  me  a  pair  ?  " 

*'  I  shall  scream  out '  mt  boots,'  sir,  as  mruoh  as  I  please,  for  the 
.boots  are  mlne^  and  if  I  lent  them  to  you,  I  didn't  lend  them  to  be 
wilfully  spoilt.  I  know  what  it  will  be ;  vrhen  you  return  me  my 
'boots,  I  shan't  be  able  to  wear  them." 

Poor  Williams  was  in  a  terrible  passion,  for  a.,  small  crowd  had 
collected  round  them,  and  he  was  afraid  when  he  came  on  as 
Ohar Us .  Surface,  that  some  juvenile  God  in  the  Gallery  might 
ask  him,  Who  stretched  another  man's  •  bolots  ?  "  He  listened 
•eomposedly  to'  his  friend's  grumbling,  tHl  at  last  he  broke  o«t  :— 

"  Here,.  Gordon,  I  have  had  enough  of  - your  boots.  I'wotild 
sooner  walk  hare^-footod  than  allow  the  best  man  in  die '  world  to 
throw  his  boots  in- my  face  as  you  have' been  ddiig  for  the)  last 
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lialf-bour.  You  may  hare  jour  booti^  baek  again.  I'm  rery  soiny 
H  ever  put  my  feet  into  tkem,;  "  and  ke  Wked  back  to  Ot)Mfm's 
lOOB^  being  remmded  at  Qvery  iucrb  «f  the  way,  that  he  needn^ 
fitamp  80  muck,"  or  "forget,  as  a  gcmtiemapi  what  was  due  to  a 
pair  of  boots  whieli  were  not  bis  own.*' 

The  boots  and  the  frmnd  bad  been  thrown  ciS  together,  Teiy 
inawlj,  and  Wffliams  wfts  poming  out  with  Us  feet  mn^tated  in 
their  own  rights,  (his  boots,  I  have  said,  were  odd  ones)  wh«n  he 
met  Green,  a  feUow-wemllCir  of  a  Theatrical  Club,  ^iihere  Swings, 
and  Iio^ds,  aUd  Julius  Cassary,  and  First  and  Becond  Robbers 
retire,  after  the  performaneeii,  to  smoke  their  pipes,  and  compU- 
meat,  or  abuse,  one  another  upon  ^beir  respective  taknts. 
Williams  was  writhing  uader  the  pressure  of  Go^on'fi  boots, 
and  told  Gr^n  that  **  he.bad  nearer  been  soirodden  upoot  befose 
iaaU  bis  life/' 

I  would  much. sooner  perform,'* '  he  ezdafaa^d,  tkeatrieally, 

with  nothing  on  my  bare  teet  than  the  original  soek  and  buskin 
which  ware  worn  in  the  earlietd^  steps  of  .  the  J>rama,  than  allow  a 
heaTy-built  fellow  like  Gordon  to  walk  oyer  mQ  again,  as  publidy 
as  he  has  done  to-day. " 

Green  was  the  most  ^ood-natur^d  ftllow  in  the  world ;  he  waa 
proud  of  associating  with  actof:s,  aud  was  only  too  happy  to  render 
tiim  .any  little  senriqe  be  CQuld.  He  had  lots  of  boots  "  at 
home,  and  begged  WiSiams  wotdd  0ome  aijd  cSioose  a  pair  for 
himaelC.  You  may  walk  in  them  where  and  how  you  please," 
be  said»  in  the  Im^imt  manner,  to  WiUbflDS^  Wbo  ^as  busy  pulling 
OB  a  new  pwr  ;  you  won't  hear  me  complaining  like  that  surly 
fdlow,  Gordon." 

The  two  frieuds  i»uiiter6d  *gaUy  through  the  towu,  Williams 
bovrnding  so  UghQy  that  he  seemed  to  be  wallring  upon  India- 
rubber,  and  Greipn  Uughing  more  than  all  Sl^t^and  laughs  on  the 
nuiBt  festire  oeea^on,,quUe  happy  in  the.  kxurfous  feeling  which 
good-natured  peopb.  enjoy  in  ^oo&rring  a  farour.  WiHiams  was 
fnli  of  thanks«  I  cannot  tell  you  hew  jnalph  I  am  indebted  to 
you,  Oreen  ;  you  ate  a  t^al  fHend — ^you  ean  dp  a  kindaess,  I  ^ee, 
without  reminding  the  person  6f  it  erery  minute  in  tibe  most  humi- 
liating jnanner."  ,  . 

"  What !  i  f  Xlh,  I  *m.  muA  Jiappier  ia  coshferring  a  favoiw," 
Blammered  flnm^  than  hi  jreceiidng  one.  'You  can  walk  as  you 
like»  WillSaaaa;  de^'t  be  ibsAA  of  the  puddles.  Doti't  you  be 
darmed  because  they  are  my  boots.    Come,  let  me  see^ou  walk 
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across  the  street ;  go  wbere  the  mud  is  the  thickest ;  I  shan*i 
mind  it  a  bit — not  I !  But  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  fellow,  you 
look  uncommonly  well  in  my  boots/' 

**  For  pity  s  sake,  my  dear  Green,  don't  say  '  my  boots.* 

*'  Don't  you  be  frightened — leave  me  alone — I  only  mentionecL 
that  to  convince  you  that  I  am  not  like  that  stingy  fellow,  Gordoil. 
Oh,  you  can  do  as  you  like  in  my  boots  ;  walk  over  flint  stones,  if 
you  prefer  them.  When  I  lend  a  pair  of  boots,  I  lend  them  for 
good — ^unconditionally.  * ' 

**  I  *m  aware  of  that,**  interposed  Williams,  trembling  from 
.head  to  foot  each  time  the  simple-minded  Green  touched  upon 

boots,"  "but  as  a  kindness — ** 
Jl^  I  tell  you  it 's  no  kindness,"  interrupted  his  ingenuous  com- 
panion ;  "  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  Williams,  I  lend  them  to  you 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world — never  mind  that  gutter — 
and  though  they  are  m,y  boots,  I  beg  you  will  consider,  as  long  as 
they  are  on  your  feet,  ithat  they  are  yours,  and  not  mine.'' 

"  But,  Green,  my  boy,  don't  say  *  my  boots '  every  second. 
There 's  no  necessity  to  say  *  my  boots '  at  all.  You  don*t  know 
how  it  hurts  me !  " 

Well,  there,  that 's  enough  ;  I  *m  sure  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt 
you,  and  I  won 't  say  *  my  boots  '  again." 
But  you  are  saying  it  again — " 

"  Well,  I  don't  mean  it,  and  I  apologise  most  sincerely  if  I 
have  ever  said  •  my  boots. "' 

**  There  you  are,  crying  it  out  once  more  ;  pray  scream  it  at  the 
top  of  your  voice."  Williams  was  red  in  the  face,  and  his  right 
leg  made  a  convulsive  movement  upwards  as  if  his  boot  was 
searching  for  some  particular  spot  on  which  to  rest  its  agitated 
point.  **Are  you  determined.  Green,  to  insult  me,  by  letting 
every  passer-by  know  the  secret  of  our  respective  footing  ?  " 

**No,  my  dear  Williams,  nothing  can  be  further  from  my 
thoughts.  I  only  wish  that  you  should  feel  I  am  not  like  that 
Gordon,  who  kept  alluding  to  his  boots,  as  if  you  were  honoured 
in  wearing  them  ;  "  (the  indignant  leg  rose  a  degree  higher.) 
**  Now,  I 'm  sure  I  Ve  lent  you  my  boots  with  the  best  impulse  in 
the  world — " 

Never  did  words  suit  the  action  better,  for  Williams's  leg  rose 
till  it  had  attained  a  certain  altitude  level  with  Greenes  coat-tail 
pockets,  and  the  poor  imconscious  fellow  was  helped  forward  by 
the  "  very  best  impulse  in  the  world  "  that  one  man  ever  received 
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from  the  aggressive  toe  of  another.    "  It  *s  a  hard  thing/'  a  sage 
philosopher  has  remarked,  "  to  he  kicked  at  any  time ;  "  how- 
much  harder  then  must  it  not  he  when  the  kick  is  inflicted  with 
your,  own  hoot  ?    Good-natured  Green  felt  the  seyerity  of  the 
blow- ;  the  heavy  ingratitude  of  it  completely  prostrated  him,  for 
he  fell  hack  upon  the  payement  as  though  the  iron  of  the  heel 
had  entered  his  very  soul.    As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his 
^uilihrlum,  he  appealed  to  the  circle  which  had  described  itself 
round  them  to  witness  Williams's  astounding  feat  of  strength,  and 
asked  them,  as  men,  most  pathetically,  **  Whether  it  was  manly, 
Qr  generous — was  it  the  act  of  a  gentleman — to  borrow  a  pair 
of  hoots  and  then  kick  with  them  the  very  person  who  had  lent 
them?     Such  a  return,  in  his  opinion,  left  all  other  acts  of 
ingratitude  far  behind  it,"    This  was  enough  for  Williams,  who 
returned  to  the    impulsive  "  charge  more  furious  than  ever,  until 
Green  forgot  his  good  nature  in  the  pain  he  was  enduring,  and 
gave  him  into  custody. 

The  offence  was  considered  to  be  so  savage,  that  the  constable 
would  not  take  bail,  The  consequence  was,  that  Williams  was 
locked  up  all  night,  and  there  was  no  Charles  Surface  in  the 
evening.  All  the  money  which  was  taken  at  the  doors  had 
to  be  returned,  and  poor  Williams  not  only  lost  the  30/.  he  had 
paid  for  the  use  of  the  house,  but  had  to  refund,  besides,  all  the 
money  he  had  received  (mostly  from  creditors  who  had  taken  out 
their  bills  in  pits  and  boxes)  for  the  tickets  he  had  previously 
disposed  of.  He  was  fined  into  the  bargain  for  the  assault ; 
was  the  laughing-stock  of  the  gallery  for  weeks  afterwards ; 
and  has  never  risen  higher  in  his  profession  than  a  "  Genius 
of  Discord  "  in  a  pantomime,  or  a  Third  Conspirator  in  an  opera. 
He  consoles  himself,  however,  with  the  pleasant  conviction,  which 
his  friends  rather  encourage  than  disturb,  that  he  is  the  best 
Charles,  his  friend,"  on  the  British  Stage.  Never  since  benefits 
were  first  established  for  the  gain  of  managers  and  the  loss  of 
actors^  was  there  known  to  be  such  an  awful  benefit  as  that  of 
poor  Benefit  Williams ! 

Horace  Mayhew. 
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THE  D:EM0CRACY  of  the  past  and  FtJTUEi:.. 

A  6f  a  wisef  sayings  was  neveip  uttered  tiian  thh :  *^  Tte 
iiiirroi'  of  the  prophet  lies  behind  Mm  ; "  nor  was  aiiy  truth  morfe* 
p«*eticAllv  disregarded.  Who  dreatna  of  the  past  ?— wh'o  now 
vmstes  his  hours  in  learning  what  the  dcfad  may  teff?  Tfeir' 
wiBdom  and  their  poetry,  alike,  are  buried,  and  none  wonld  lift* 
the  Winding-sheet  where  it  lies !  It  is  melwichdly,  this  heedfm' 
pride  of  men — believbg  so  unthtnkfaigly  as  they  do,  that  the'psst 
has  no  lessons  for  them,  that  its  prophets  and  its  seers,  its  wise 
men  and  its  holy,  knew  nothing  applicable  to  their  present  6tAt&, 
but  that  they  themselves  complete  the  cycle — ^their  fathers  denied 
aH  foresight,  their  children  all  progress. 

These  seem  strange  words  m  this  age  ;  and  for  the  Progrei^- 
rfonists,  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  untrue*  But  there  are 
many,  amon^  even  the  best  of  this  class,  to  whom  our  prorerb 
text  is  a  fodish  word  ;  many  for  whom  the  Future  is  the  only 
reality— while  that  which  has  been,  that  which  is,  live  not  a 
m^oment  before  them.  The  artist,  alone,  would  trace  back  hid 
knowledge  to  its  deepest  source  now  closed  5  the  poet  and  the 
theologian,  the  man  of  science  and  politieiau,  nay,  even  thd 
philosophers  of  the  present  day,  have  shut  up  the  book  of  thfr 
ancients,  and  proclaim,  aloud,  that  its  leaves  speak  not  to  them* 
They  forget  that  knowledge,  ideas,  and  faith— ay,  faith^ — all 
springing  out  of  the  same  necessities  and  endeavours  of  humanity, 
—the  only  difference  between  the  things  of  one  land  and  those  of 
another — can  be  but  the  difference  which  the  outward  has  produced. 
Inequality  of  education,  atmospheric  influences,  political  isolation^ 
or  intercourse  with  foreigners — such  as  these  are  the  forming 
causes  of  dissimilarity.  But  the  ground-work  is  the  same  ;  as- 
human  nature  is  the  same,  how  unlike  soever,  and  physiologically 
distinct,  be  the  races. 

Thence  we  may  even  see  a  strange  likeness  between  the  great 
men  of  different  countries,  and  a  constant  harmony  in  the  great 
questions  of  the  day.    Taking  different  nations  in  the  same  phase 
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Q£4eY£ki|MiieAt^  W(^.«y^  ind  thAt  teachers  of  the  like  trutha,  and 
itimr»  f«Ue^Hiig.tj^erj|ke'policjr»  have  j-i8ea4^.iU  the  same  penod,> 
a»  landiBM^  fo^  iVe<p0epl6  te  walk  bj :  ih4  at  the  saaie  period 
<^%niey  Imii  4»v.iligati<fta^ 

Xh^  earlj  taoralr  le^^la^p ;  he,  whose  work  is  ocder^whoee 
iWttMQ;  i£i:.t<»  reduce  .j^rmg  tribes  and  armed,  robbers  into 
brotlierhoods — to  make,  of  unciviUsed  foes,  apart  in  all  their 
iofter4ftta,  :<»e  faBiiirf,;Wiiose  prosperity  depends  on  their  mntnal 
i|it4e»prot^ctK9i— hie  is  the  first>  a£ter  thai  demigod,  w^ose  beix^- 
ialeeiin-  m jthic  obscoritj^  and  whose  name  is  not  known  for  at 
barn's,  &  ^d's,  or  an  epoch's.  The  religionisty  whose  work  ia 
with,  eoiward,  njmhobi,  fellows  on  tlie  steps  of  the  primiiiTd. 
mmlisi  and  legislative  eiTiiiser  ;  the  refiner  of  the  rude  arts  is 
jjMsM:;^ihQ  refiner,  but  not  the  perfeeter.  Then,  in  after  gene** 
xatieoa,  come  the  artisan  for-  the  luxmriooa — Ihe  speealatifa 
phileflepller*  whose  subtle  mind  pierces  throngh  the-  thick  TeiL 
of  •  i»ateriali^y,,.wheFewitk  ignorance  has  clothed  ,  its  gods — the, 
artkfe, .  vib»-  leaiits  by  heart  the  first  word  of  nature,  beautj 
^^jmam  of  letters  ;  the  ssthetic  ruler,  a  Pericles  and  a  Mediei; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  spiritualist^  the  philosopher  of  the  Academe^, 
the  cowled  Tisionarj  of  Christendom.    Beyond  this,  decay. 

The  rough,  manly  elements  which  kept  that  growing  body  in. 
health,  and  made  its  component  parts  symmetrical,  have  becoma 
weakened  and  enervated,  or,  at  last,  aare  finally  lost.  And  thea 
make  the  long  train  of  evils,  which  so  sadly  stains  the  page  of 
Katocj^  And  then  men  discover  that  the  perfection  of  humanity 
eamiet  subsist  without  the  admixture  of  the  manly  nature  ; — that 
te  wiboUy  spiritualise  and  refine — to  w^dk  about  the  world  with 
fair  hands,  speaking  gently,  and  feaemg  ^strength  as  roder 
ness — ^is  to  stand  idly  by,  and  watch  the  growth  of  the  upas  tree, 
which  afterwards  shsdl  overshadow  all,  and  slay  the  very  men  who 
take  refuge  beneath  it. 

The  stately  eagle  dies  from  the  shaft  his  own  wing  has 
feathered  ;  civilization  is  destroyed  by  ej^cess  of  refinement. 
Setweea  the  Age  of  Pericles  and  this  nineteenth  century,  how 
many  years  of  barbarism  intervene  ?  Yet  the  sun  brightened 
then  upon  a  seeming  perfection.  But  we,  standing  in  the  dis- 
taaee,  and  calmly  reviewing  its  progress,  can  watch  the  seeds  of 
death  which  it  bdre  within  it,  as  they  sprang  up  to  such  a  harvest 
of  destruction ! 

It  was  when  men  became  ashamed  of  their  manhood — irh&n, 
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ihej  looked  upon  noork  as  degradation — ^that  the  whole  fabric  was 
destroyed.  It  was  when  the  people  would  be  as  the  noble»  not 
by  Tirtue,  but  in  their  idleness,  in  their  pride,  and  in  their  luxury, 
that  they  sank  so  low,  and  gave  up  their  freedom  to  become  serfe. 
The  reaction  is  always  proportionate  to  the  primal  action ;  and 
that  nation  which  has  risen  the  highest,  sinks  down  to  the  deepest 
level,  when  once  it  begins  to  fall. 

And  yet  some  sublime  tmths  were  taught  that  day  ;  and,  all 
unconsciously,  the  great  statesman  proclaimed  in  the  Athenian 
Pnyx  prophecies  of  the  remote  future,  though  substituting  Athens 
for  the  whole  world — the  Hellenes  for  all  mankind.  But  he  that 
would  have  made  Greece— which  was  then  the  universe  to  men — 
one  united  state  ;  he  that  would  have  forgotten  the  distinctions  of 
the  Doric  and  the  Ionic,  the  Asiatic  Greek  and  the  European — ^then, 
what  Jew  and  (Gentile,  the  black  man  and  the  white,  are  now — 
he  that  would  have  given  the  two  opposing  factions,  the  Laconian 
or  conservative,  the  Athenian  or  progressive,  but  one  political 
existence — was  a  man  who,  living  iu  a  larger  time  and  with  a 
wider  space — ^living  here  and  now,  would  have  been  the  hero  of 
his  day,  erasing  Hellas,  and  writing  the  universe  in  its  stead. 

But  what  were  the  agents  Pericles  employed  ?  who  were  his 
masters,  and  who  his  instruments,  for,  and  by  whom  he  laboured 
so  hard  for  the  advancement  of  his  kind  ?  Art,  ennobling  the  ideal 
of  physical  beauty,  or  in  the  inanimate,  or  in  manhood ;  a  lofty 
Philosophy  which  would  have  destroyed  symbolic  Religion,  which 
would  have  substituted  an  unseen  divinity  for  the  gods  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  have  taught  a  pure  theism  where  it  found  a  corrupt 
idolatry — Commerce,  thereby  extending  interests  and  sympathies, 
sowing  knowledge  with  the  one  hand,  and  reaping  it  with  the 
other — fraternising  even  the  unlettered  of  remote  climes — ^these 
were  the  agents  which  he  employed  ;  his  masters  and  his  work- 
men were  the  People.  Not  by  an  autocracy,  not  by  an  oligarchy, 
did  Pericles  labour,  but  with  the  mass  ;  to  raise  them  to  the 
grade  of  the  higher,  and  to  destroy,  by  education,  the  distinctions 
of  rank  ;  making  the  Demos,  the  people,  brethren  with  the  well- 
born Eupatrid.    These  were  his  agents — equality  his  aim. 

His  mistake  lay  in  working  too  much  with  the  Outward — in 
overleaping  the  necessary  stages,  and  in  seeking  to  consummate 
that  which  was  only  just  begun. 

And  now,  what  does  our  day  present  to  us  ?  Much  the  same 
questions  as  those  so  deathlessly  enshrined,  in  that  fourteenth 
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century  before  our  era  !  But  our  platform  is  larger,  our  struggle 
more  gigantic,  our  aim  higher.  It  is  to  make  the  people  the 
supreme.  Nay,  not  crowned  and  sceptred  kings — nay,  not 
coronetted  nobles — ^nay,  not  large  landed  proprietors,  nor  wealthy 
merchants  ;  none  of  these — ^it  is  to  make  them  rulers  and  govern- 
ors, and  chiefs,  each  poorest  man,  but  not  otherwise  than  by 
virtue  and  education.  It  is  to  set  before  them  an  Ideal,  as  did 
Pericles  ;  and  to  bid  them  work,  and  never  leave  off  their  toil, 
though  death  should  strike  them  in  the  midst  until  they  have 
attained  it.  It  is  to  bid  them  infuse  an  undying  spirit  of  energy, 
and  of  hope,  and  of  endeavour,  into  the  hearts  of  their  sons — that 
ihese,  too,  may  leave  to  the  future  generations,  that  richest  patri« 
mony  of  Progression.  It  is  to  make  them  thinkers  as  well  as 
workers  ;  true  and  real  men,  not  shadowy  phantoms,  nor  lifeless 
parts  of  a  monster  engine  of  state.  And  when  they  are  true, 
ikej  will  require  truth  as  their  food  ;  and  when  they  are  real, 
ihey  will  need  realities — casting  away  the  unstable  shows  of  false- 
hood  for  the  nothings  that  they  are. 

And  this  will  be  attained ;  but  otherwise  than  as  the  noble 
Athenian  attained  his  aim  in  his  lifetime — to  lose  it  in  the  future, 
^riien  his  one  guidance  was  at  an  end.  We  have  countless  guides 
foid  rulers.  Commerce,  history,  the  press,  and  above  all,  that 
spirit  and  hope  of  Progress  which  is  so  strong  in  each  thinking 
heart — these  are  the  masters  whose  voices  must  be  heard,  and 
whose  power  is  too  mighty  for  us  to  subdue. 

In  the  histories  of  the  past  we  read  how  men  made  war  on 
things,  rather  than  on  principles.  Here  is  the  ruin  of  many  a 
godlike  cause!  This  is  the  grand  distinction  between  us  and 
the  past !  Men  talk  of  a  bloodless  and  a  moral  revolution,  and  it 
means  simply  this.  The  spirit  exorcised,  then  the  form  dies 
away,  as  the  fetish  is  burnt  when  the  worshipper  disbelieves  its 
divinity  ;  as  the  Grecian  symbolism  was  extinct  when  the  inlying 
meaning  was  forgotten. 

The  French  fought  for  a  holy  cause  ;  oh,  holiest  of  all !  for 
liberty  and  truth  ;  the  very  essence  of  all  practical  religion  1  But 
the  sword  struck  too  soon  ;  nay,  the  very  fact  that  the  sword  must 
strike  at  all  was  an  earnest  of  the  barbaric  element,  in  this,  their 
effort  for  a  more  perfect  civilisation.  It  was  not  the  result,  but 
the  cause  ;  not  the  king,  but  the  ignorance  and  folly  that  needed 
a  king  ;  not  the  noble,  but  the  pride  and  the  vanity  which  have 
created  nominal  nobility.    These  were  the  monsters  to  be  slaini 
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Those  whidi  ihej  liUaeked  W€re  mei^j  feimulnftsar— shades 
shapes,  which,  how  ofteu^  bo  ever  diM<d?edf  tnke  substaaoe  agauv 
though  it  may  he  in  a  new  form,  when-  the  we^r j  Paladla  sleeps,.- . 
eontent  with  what  he  has  done.  Tho  French  people  would  be. 
kings  But  how  ?  Not  hy  superiority  of  virtme  ;  not  by  freedom^ 
from  vanity,  superstition,  and  falsehood ;  not  hy  becoming  more 
divine  than  their  fellows  ;  more  true  than  tlM9  dynasties  thej 
deposed  ;  but  by  being  the  same  or  lower  ;  by  placing  many  is 
the  room  of  one  royal  puppet ;  by  viewing  grandeur  as  it  seema^ 
and  not  as  it  is. 

Brute  force  was  the  means  employed.  Constraint  of  the  oii0ft 
the  liberty  of  the  other.  The  forbidding  of  all  religious  riteOi? 
their  freedom  from  superstition.  And  with  all  this  the  truths 
became  falsehood  ;  men  knelt  to  a  lie.  Their  democracy  waa.a 
shadow,  pale  and  lifeless,  but  steeped  to  the  garment  s  edge  ia 
poison,  that  left  a  blistering  trail  upon  the  fainting  form  of  Liberty^ 
to  sear  and  disfigure  her  in  the  eyes  of  men*  And  Louis-Philippfi^ 
is  the  result,  of  a  contest,  which  satisfied  itself  by  warring  one 
names,  not  things  ;  on  embodiments^  net  principles.  The  French- 
man shouted  when  the  axe  severed  the  fair  throat  of  the  haughty; 
Austrian  ;  but  the  spirit  of  tyranny  was  not  enshrined  in  thib 
hapless  queen  ! — ^it  was  flourishing  in  each  heart  that  do<»ned  her 
death  ;  in  every  soul  that  brought  not  love  to  the  work  of  regener* 
atton  ;  in  all  who  bared  the  sword  when  the  schoolroom  waA 
deserted. 

Education  is  the  spell-word  that  breaks  the  magio  tablet,  dis- 
solves the  enchantment,  and  lets  the  captive  free.  Education,  not 
by  art  and  ideality  alone, — ^beautiful,  and  glorious^'  and  God-aaai- 
milating  as  these  may  be, — ^but  by  truth.  And  if  too  strong  and 
startling  for  a  sudden,  then  learnt  by  a  gradual  revelation.  Ay  ! 
Education,  in  the  joint  truths  of  science  and  spirituality  ; 
truths  which  connect  the  broken  circle  ;  which  comprehend  all; 
seeing  in  each  mythic  emblem  the  intention  of  which  it  was  the 
shrine  ;  the  reality  of  which  it  was  the  symbol ;  and  rejecting  that 
veiling  emblem  ^en  it  can  embrace  the  hidden  truth  unopposed— « 
this  is  the  wand  of  power  ! 

It  is  not  a  fond  fancy,  fit  only  f<»  the  dreamer  to  foster  ;  it  is  . 
not  a  base  wish,  hid  in  the  demagogue's  heart,  and  tricked  out  in 
the  trappings  of  a  false  philanthropy  ;  it  is  not  an  Utopian  vision^ 
that  never  can  be  realised  ;  it  is  a  truth,  solemn,  deep,  holy,  and 
everktstrng,  that  of  a  pure  democracy.    It  is  proclaimed  in  the 
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harmony  of  nature  ;  it  is  proclaimed  in  the  restless  striving  of  man 
i^ter  an  ideal  fiigher  than  himself ;  it  is  known  bj  his  adoption, 
fest/  of  a  vain  lie,  a  false  symbol,  poorly  expressive  of  that  most 
'  gpgantic  thought  which  cannot  yet  find  a  fit  utterance  ;  it  is  known 
by  the  after-rejection  of  that  symbol,  when  he  has  gained  so  much 
more  knowledge  and  power  of  speech,  that  he  feels  its  vanity,  and 
knows  it  not  to  be  the  thing  signified  ;  it  is  proved  by  the  history 
of  the  Past,  and  by  the  yearnings  of  the  Future  ;  it  is  prophesied 
of  in  the  unconscious  signs  of  the  times  ;  in  the  churchman's  zeal 
for  forgotten  discipline  ;  in  the  dissenter's  search  for  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  that  formal  discipline ;  in  the  dissolution  of  party 
bonds,  and  in  the  giant  strides  of  intellect ;  in  the  advancement  of 
Science,  and  the  promulgation  of  its  facts  ;  in  all  that  characterises 
this  age  of  ours,  are  the  words  of  the  Future  clearly  written.  And 
these  speak  of  a  time  when  the  Many  shall  be  equal  to  the  Few  ; 
when  the  Demos  shall  outstatnre  the  Eupatrid. 

Pericles  pastured  his  flock  upon  lands  too  rich  for  them.  They 
became  surfeited  ;  and  then  they  died  of  satiety.  The  art  which 
he  gave  them  ought  to  .b$  the  result,  not  the  means  ;  one,  of 
many  mod^s,  by  which  perfection  is  expressed.  The  Roman 
mistook  luxury  for  civilisation,  and  he>  too,  failed  in  his  work : 
the  Frenchman  hewed  down  a  purple  tyranny,  and  set  up,  in  its 
stead,  one  more  demoralised.  All  have  failed  ;  for  all  mistook 
causes  and  effects  ;  all  strove  to  abolish  principles,  by  casting 
down  their  forms  ;  all  thought  that  when  the  altar  was  destroyed, 
the  belief  in  the  God  would  perish  too  ;  all  worked  without  a 
practical  education  having  rendered  men  fit,  because  intelligent 
agents*  They,  have  failed,  and  we  are  still  striving.  Let  the 
mirror  of  the  prophetic  past  warn  us,  if  we  trench  upon  the  pit- 
falls where  they  fell,  and  point  out  the  path,  mistaken  and  for-> 
gotten,  which  they  deserted  for  one  of  danger  and  destruction  I 

And  the  time  will  come,  oh  !  never  doubt  its  advent  I  Only 
let  men  be  true  to  themselves — only  let  them  seek  the  reality, 
regardless  of  the  vain  show — only  let  the  substance,  and  not  the 
shadow,  be  their  ^m  ;  and  then,  in  truth,  will  come  that  day, 
when  the  wish  of  Pericles  shall  be  fulfilled — when  people  shall 
educate  themselves  until  they  are  rulers — when  a  nation  shall  so 
far  attain  its  ideal,  as  to  need  nothing  of  the  purple  and  the 
tinsel  which  one  time  was  the  idol  of  its  thought.  Kings  were  the 
brave  men,  set  on  high  as  leaders  of  the  rest.  But  when  the  law 
ia  king^  why.  should  the  people  worship  a  lifeless  shade  ?  Nobles 
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were  the  best  warriors  chosen  to  be  as  patterns  to  the  army  ; — 
when  each  man  is  best,  when  each  private  in  the  great  army  of 
the  educated,  needs  no  other  pattern  than  the  ideal  in  his  own 
soul — ^when  the  people  have  become  noble — why,  then,  the  empty 
name  ?    It  is  a  lie  ;  away  with  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And  thus  by  Education,  freedom  of  thought,  extension  and 
largeness  of  belief — by  Science  as  the  real,  and  Spiritualism  as 
the  true,  of  life — ^by  giving  its  worthy  place  to  humanity,  and  by 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  good,  men  shall,  indeed,  **  become  as 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil." 


THE  TWO  BOATMEN, 

A  RIVER-SIDE  STORY.  ' 

In  the  early  days  of  spring,  when  the  beach  of  our  river-side 
village  was  quite  busy  with  preparations  for  summer — ^when  the 
impure  odours  of  the  ebb-tide  were  lost  in  the  more  healthful  ones 
of  pitch  and  tar — when  you  might  have  fancied  the  gipsy-fires  in 
the  shady  angle  of  the  wood  lane  had  been  removed  to  the  brink 
of  high  water  mark,  where  the  same  ** burnt  spots"  were  seen — 
when  the  hammer  moved  faster  than  men's  tongues,  and  the  new 
plank,  the  fresh  coat  of  paint,  and  the  repairs  of  sculls,  and  oars, 
absorbed  all  the  care  of  the  anxious  boatmen  who  emulated  «ach 
other  in  renewing  and  beautifying  the  little  craft  that  through 
the  sunshine  of  the  coming  months  was  to  win  them  their  bread 
for  winter — in  the  midst  of  all  this  occupation,  when  the  very 
idlers  ran  to  and  fro  with  the  steaming  bmsh,  between  the 
operators  and  the  bubbling  and  vapouring  pitch-kettle,  there  would 
bo  J  em  Fleming,  looking  on  while  others  worked,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  or  only  drawn  out  of  them  to  feed  his  pipe,  or  to  give  his 
old  straw  hat  an  additional  slant,  so  as  to  prevent  the  broad  stare 
of  the  strengthening  sunshine  from  incommoding  his  stolid,  half- 
shut  eyes.  No  one  would  suppose,  who  saw  him  with  his  rounded 
shoulders  leaning  against  the  pier  of  the  landing-place,  or  any 
other  support  at  hand,  that  he  had  any  interest  beyond  that  of 
a  spectator,  in  what  was  going  forward,  that  in  fact  he  was  a 
waterman  himself,  with  a  stout  boat  going  to  wreck  for  want  of 
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the  attentions  his  compeers  bestowed  on  theirs — and  without  any 
other  means  of  a  livelihood,  except  the  earnings  of  his  wife,  and 
the  gratuitous  contributions  of  his  old  father  and  mother.  But 
Jem  was  one  of  those  persons,  who,  while  there  is  any  one  else  to 
help  them,  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  nor  eyen  for  the  wants 
of  the  day,  (except  just  so  much  as  would  pay  his  public-house 
score,  and  this  simply  because  there  happened  to  be  but  one  in  the 
Tillage,  and  he  could  only  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  credit.)  The 
period  I  allude  to,  was  the  breaking  up  of  a  long,  and  severe  winter, 
during  which  the  river  had  been  so  constantly  frozen,  that  the  most 
indefatigable  of  the  boatmen  had  seldom  been  able  to  ply;  and  as  for 
Fleming,  urging  that  the  damage  his  boat  would  sustain  through 
the  ice  would  out-balance  the  worth  of  his  labour,  he  threw  the 
cost  of  his  support  upon  the  untiring  efforts  of  his  wife  and  parents ; 
drew  up  the  Black-eyed  Susan  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  other  craft, 
and  by  means  of  oaths  and  hard  usage,  dragged  forth,  in  addition 
to  his  maintenance,  sufficient  subsidies  for  porter  and  tobacco.  In 
this  way  he  had  got  over  the  winter  with  considerable  comfort  to 
himself,  and  as  the  fine  weather  returned,  felt  no  revival  of  a 
desire  to  work  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  expostulations  of  his  friends, 
and  the  example  of  his  neighbours,  had  as  yet  proved  equally 
unavailing  in  setting  him  to  the  task  of  launching  and  repairing 
his  boat. 

The  elder  Flemings,  were  quiet,  worthy  people,  as  much 
respected  in  the  village,  as  their  son  was  disliked.  The  old  man 
had  been  a  foreman  at  one  of  the  Royal  Arsenals,  and  had  saved 
from  his  salary  a  sum  sufficient  (with  the  pension  to  which  his 
services  had  entitled  him)  to  place  him  and  his  wife  above  want : 
but  the  conduct  of  their  son,  and  his  ceaseless  demands,  were 
frequent  sources  of  anxiety  and  impoverishment.  To  add  to  its 
'bitterness,  he  was  their  only  child,  and  it  was  probably  their  mis- 
taken indulgence  of  him  in  youth,  that  had  induced  his  thorough 
selfishness  of  character,  and  indifference  to  them  now.  Nor  were 
they  the  only  victims  of  his  brutal  disposition,  and  evil  habits,  his 
wife  and  family,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  intimately  suffered 
firom  them  ;  daily  martyrs  to  that  worst  tyranny  (in  whatever 
sphere  of  life  it  exists),  the  tyranny  of  a  domestic  despot. 

The  calling  of  a  waterman  had  been  Jem  Fleming's  choice,  out 
of  some  half-dozen  trades  to  which  he  had  been  successively  put 
on  trial,  and  though  the  one  least  in  accordance  with  his  parents' 
wishes,  they  forbore  to  oppose  his  decision,  and  did  all  they  could 
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to  make  Us  etm^ion  as  promising  as  possible ;  iso  that  upon 
taking  up  his  freedom,  few  young  men  in  his  station  bad  be%t^ 
pfospects.  His  wife,  for  be  bad  married  inamediately  Dns 
erent,  wasaprettj,  good4empered,  indcrstrious  girl ;  bllii^ed 
her  4ffeetion  for  blm  to  all  tbe  defects  of  bis  disposition  and  yhi- 
rseter,  and  dreaming,  as  all  women  do  wbo  lore  oyermu<cb,  that 
once  bers,  be  ^ould  become  everything  she  could  , desire.  His 
parents  furnished  part  of  their  house  for  him,  aiid  gave  bim  his 
ooat,  which  was  one  of  the  best  that  could  be- built  ^  aiid  tjraa, 
without  any  of  those  cares  that  young  couples  have  gener&Hy  to 
encounter,  young  Fleming  and  his  wife  began  housekeeping.  Tiie 
very  circumstance  of  having  his  path  thus  cleared,  left  him  withoyt 
the  necessity  of  exertion,  and  to  .  one  of  bis  inert  tempi^rament, 
•necessity  19  the  only  stimnlas. 

While  an  apprentice,  the  law  had  held  a  fialutary  check  over 
him,  but  once  independent  of  its  restraint,  he  yielded  to  habiU  ^ 
intemperance,  "^hidi,  if  not  the  ofiiipring  of  idleness,  is  so  neai4y 
related  to  it,  that  they  cannot  exist  apart.  Instead  of  being  at  hi^ 
post  when  passen^jers  oflFered,  he  was  sure  to  be  either  in  the 
yard,  or  taproom  of  the  ^public  house,  listlessly  looking  on  at  a 
game  of  skittles,  or  running  up  another  item  to  his  score  at  the 
bar  ;  so  that  those  persons  who,  out  of  respect  to  tbe  father,,  h^d 
felt  every  inclination  to  assist  the  son,  soon.  lei^'S^ed  .the*  Iblly 
depending  on  a  man  of  this  description  where  the-  tide  or  steam- 
hoats  were  concerned,  and  gave  up  casing  at  his  hoiqse  or 
enquiring  after  him  when  in  need  -.of  a  waterman.  Often  uppn 
these  occasions,  you  would  see  the  poor  bid  i^aii  hunting  faim  up, 
and  by  dint  of  entreaties,  endeavourmg  io,  get  him  to  attend  to  hip 
business-^carrying  down  'ifce  oars  for  him,  mopping  out  his  boa^, 
and  seeing  that  she  did  not  ground,  or  1>eat  i^gainst  the  causewaj^ 
from  the  careless  way  in  which  she  was  left — ^but  it  was  ctll  in 
vain,  his  attention  and  civility  could  not  bliiid  peojde  to  the  othei^s 
brutality  and  neglect ;  for  his  manner  daily  became  more  coarse 
and  disrespectful,  and  his  love  of  drink  so  gross,  that  when  Jie 
did  make  his  appearance,  his  soddened  looks,  and  irregular  stepi;, 
betrjqred  a  state  of  demi-druhkenness,  with  which  few  persons 
would  wilHagly  hazard  their  stfety.  Under  the^e  circumstances, 
if  he  did  not  get  a  fare  in  iJhe  early  part  of  the  day,  it  was  edmpst 
a  matter  of  certainty  that  he  wotdd  not  afterwards,  but  this  mat- 
tered l^e  to  him  ;  if  even  his  unhappy  wife  had  failed  to  eajjn  it 
for  him,  he  was  sure  of  finding  a  dinner  at  his  fiftther  and  mother's, 
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tcr^h^i,  kt'|!|^'liff  hifr^MliilMS-and  'luigmtefttl  oondoet^  be  was 

1%os6  ir]|O'kB0vr  nulling  of  bis  ^boract^  bi^ore  hh  ouu-nage, 
M^^were  wiaoqiiftnitiNl  wkh  ihftt  of  hka  wife,  would  havof  made  no 
••mifle  of  aUribofemg  hifl  eoltiflh  hWbks  to  some  home  cause  or 
4ttiother--^perbhaiiee,  the  wnnt  of  those  rerj  eomfsris  that  wilh  a 
"wiKiil  faliiid&elHr'he^  Begleeted,  for^the  more  eoBgenial  fellowfilup  of 
Mn^'eeBfiobss  and'  debased  asithimsdf,  aadwhofbad  gradually 
^d  hkn  iiflo  the  .  dewiest  slough  of  low4t¥ed  ^sapation  ;  but,-  bj 
■otiiers^  the  pro^stf  of  his  vioe  wa»  eaaUy  traced,  ffom  the  steakhy 
^dram  of  the  aj^pmi^ce,  to  the  unlimited  potations  of  a  master- 
amn.  The  notioii  aemmigsl^  men^'  lus  daas  and  ealHng,  of  keep- 
dog  ont  the  oold'^'by  amoming  cup,  had  in  his  ease  {as  in  many 
others,)  encoura^d'  lbe  praoftiee  into  a  want,  a  euti&m,  fvom 
'#ineh  th^  was'so  bueitking  away  ;  Mid  a  predilection  for  drink 
^had 'grown  out  of  it-^att«ngthened  by  the*  temptations  bis  ooonpa- 
'tii»         rise  to. 

Efery  o6e  knows;  that  %^r»(be'T«mperanee  Mission  had  struck 
at  liie  root  of  those  usages,  that  a  bargain  in  humble  life  was  not 
'eomndered  Talid,  unless  dnnk  passed  between  the  makers  of  it  ; 
nelthisF  eauld  a  man^  meet  ar  £riend,  or  ac^mowiedge  a  ^ftvonr,  with- 
'e«t  their  pledging  eadi  other  m  ibis  moral  poison.  In  all  classes, 
^4eddBhip  was  teited  by  strong  dvi^k — and  the  recipients  doubtless 
raled  ite>d^«e^Dr  an  ascendkig  stirte,  fi^^porier  to  punoh-royal 
— too  that'whepe  ^e  inelination  existed,  there  was  no  end  of  oppor- 
tntttiOB  -for  its .  encouragement.  It  Was  in  this  way  that  Fleming 
had'  habHaated  hims^f  to  excess,  and  the  crtBis  at  which  it  first 
^BflfciBcdy  evideneed  itsdf,  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at^  eon- 
'iddering  that  Ihs  marriage,'  Ias  freedom,  and  hks  new  boat,  had  all 
fotaitohed  Inm  wMi  oeoasions  for  treating  and  being  treated^^ 
syitem ' which  he  eoidd' not  abstain  from,  when  these  moiires  had 
pamed  aWay. 

Iff  %he  Hiean  40810,'  there  were  occasionally,  glimpses  in  his  mind 
of  better  things,  a  consciousness  of  his  parents'  sa<»ifioes  for  him 
— mf  lus  wi^'s^titfeoUon,  ahd  of  the  comparative  adTantSiges  of  his 
lot— «#hii9h,  liowevcr,  instead  of  fost«4ng  ^  feeling  of  reformatiotf, 
haideo^'bis'BuMeilien^^  to  tnorOseness,  and  induced  him  to  drink 
daeper,  the  endearot^* 40  obtHerwte  such  impre8si(ms.  Mean- 
wliUe,  hif^  beat^vdtted  pieeemeal,  for  want-of  repairs  and  paint — 
•  bM  mMsvt^ewM^  from  being  put  away  wet — her  matt  sprung--- 
bor'^esHrs  8plilit0red--'in  lact,  it  was  alfogeiher  a  wveek,,aitfd  this. 
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iti  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Nor  was  his  own  appearatiee  xaj 
better  cared  for  :  his  clothes  were  whole,  for  his  poor  wife  kept 
*  them  so,  sitting  up  at  night,  after  many  a  hard  day*s  work,  in 
order  to  make  them  last  as  long,  and  look  as  decent  as  possible  ; 
but  the  cleanly  look,  the  upright  figure,  the  energy  of  motion,  that 
can  set  off  the  humblest  habiliments,  were  all  wanting  in  Jcta 
Fleming,  whose  bloated  features,  and  sloven  air,  but  too  well  con* 
firmed  his  evil  reputation  ;  then,  as  if  to  revel  in  repulsiveness,  his 
ordinary  conversation  was  made  up  of  curses  and  abuse  ;  and  his 
find-fault  accents,  the  moment  he  overst«pt  the  threshold  of  his 
home,  brought  with  them  an  inspiration  of  despair.  No  one  who 
looked  at  the  thrifty  cottage,  with  its  sun-bumt  brick  face  peeping 
through  the  vine-boughs  (which,  loving  best  the  southern  gable, 
did  but  half  overspread  it) — its  white  door-step  and  cleanly  floor- 
its  well-kept  decent  furniture,  and  the  air  of  neatness  visible 
throughout  its  arrangements,  could  have  imagined  any  man  so 
insensible  to  his  own  comfort,  as  to  forsake  its  cheerful  hearth  for 
the  reeking  atmosphere,  confusion,  and  uncleanliness  of  a  tap- 
room ;  but  the  flower-odours  of  his  home  had  something  ii 
reproach  in  their  sweetness — ^a  memory  of  boyhood  about  them—* 
of  Sunday  walks  with  his  then  young  mother — of  wood  paths,  with 
the  blue  haze  of  the  wild  hyacinth  in  the  shade,  and  primrose 
flowers  on  the  banks  above  them.  Faugh  I  these  were  sickly 
thoughts  for  scents  to  breed,  while  those  of  the  public-house — ^the 
bouquet  of  dead  liquor,  tobacco,  and  sawdust — ^had  the  effect  of 
stupifying  such  reflections  :  ergo,  he  loved  it  best.  In  the  same 
way,  amidst  sounds  less  coarse  than  he  was  there  accustomed  to, 
the  voice  of  his  own  conscience  would  have  made  itself  heard,  and 
he  loved  rather  to  remain  morally  deaf  than  to  listen  to  its  accu> 
sations.  Yet  his  old  mother  ceased  not  her  prayers,  nor  his  wife 
her  kinduesses,  mutually  impressed  with  the  hope  that  he  would 
one  day  alter,  and  repay  them  for  their  present  misery  ;  but  time 
passed  on,  and  except  to  harden  him  in  his  course,  produced  no 
apparent  variation. 

The  spring  passed,  as  I  have  said,  without  his  making  an  effort 
to  put  his  boat  in  order,  or  to  retrieve  the  loss  of  time  the  previous 
winter  months  had  occasioned  ;  he  got  as  far  as  the  purchase  of 
paint — nay,  even  to  mixing  it — and  once  or  twice,  had  had  the 
l^oat  turned  over,  with  the  view  of  launching  her,  but  the  tide  was 
not  high  enough,  or  he  fancied  rain  would  come.  In  short,  any- 
thing to  put  off  a  necessary  exertion  ;  till  at  length  the  summer 
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(for  she  had  been  drawn  up  in  one  of  the  manhes)  grew 
high  around  her  %  and  there  she  remained,  as  close  a  copy  of  her 
sluggish  owner,  as  anything  inanimate  could  be,  for  when  not  at 
his  fayourite  haunt  in  the  inn-yard,  he  was  sure  to  be  lying,  face 
downwards,  on  the  cool  turf  beside  her,  sleeping  off  in  this  wise 
the  fumes  of  his  previous  potations. 

Tes,  the  summer  was  with  us,  the  summer  with  its  long  days, 
and  warm  bright  skies,  and  the  hoUday-making  that  is  not  (say 
what  you  will),  wholly  extinguished  amongst  us :  fair-carts  were 
on  the  move — one-horse  epitomes  of  Richardson  and  Wombwell, 
wending  their  Way  to  village  wakes,  the  sight-seers  of  which  were 
modest  in  their  expectations  aa  these  vendors  of  wonders  and  wild 
beasts  in  their  articles  of  display^  But  it  was  the  river  that  gavo 
most  signs  of  the  festal  spirit  abroad  :  steam-boats  crowded  to  the 
very  paddle-boxes,  and  above  them,  with  bands  of  music  on  board 
— and  flags  flying,  awnings  fluttering,  and  parasols  variegated 
and  abundant  as  a  summer  morning's  crop  of  mushrooins  in 
Siberia,  rushed'  to  and  fro,  landing  at  salient  points  along 
the  shore  ;  stray  bars  of  **  Strauss,"  or  the  fag  ends  of  the 
"Royal  Irish;*'  while  yachts  of  all  descriptions,  from  those 
privileged  to  sport  the  cross  of  the  Squadron,  to  the  ill- 
appointed  pleasure-boat  hired  for  the  day's  cruise,  or  the  adven- 
turous punt  of  some  stripling  amateur,  covered  the  bosom  of 
the  Thames,  till  it  looked  as  full  of  aquatic  life  and  motion  as  a 
farm-yard  pond  in  summer  time.  Cricket  matches  on  shore,  and 
boat  races  on  the  river,  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  inspired  by 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  emulation  and  competition,  certain  gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood  proposed  a  rowing  match  between  our 
watermen  and  those  of  an  adjoining  village,  the  prize  to  be  a  first- 
wherry,  with  a  purse  of  five  pounds  to  the  second  boat.  The 
eireomstance  was  so  new,  the  prizes  so  important,  that  for  a  fort- 
night previous  nothing  was  talked  of  or  thought  about  but  the 
impending  match  ;  and  even  Fleming  was  for  the  time  roused  into 
animation,  and  considering  that  as  an  apprentice  he  had  proved 
himself  the  crack  oarsman  of  the  place,  something  like  a  pride  in 
bis  own  power  sprang  up  for  the  occasion,  and  he  set  about  in 
earnest  to  remove  his  boat,  determined  to  enter  himself  a  candi- 
date for  the  race.  It  was  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  affair,  half 
the  village  girls  were  busied  in  trimming  jackets  and  caps  with 
the  colours  of  the  respective  champions,  or  in  putting  together  the 
little  fanciful  flags  that  were  to  decorate  their  boats.    Not  a 
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mteman's  infe  or  dftu^^or.  Imt  had.  ftomn  Bueh  piwparaliQiiL  co 
littid ;  «Qd  two  or  tlu»«  who  >  wore  neidMr  ono  xipr  Ifae  other  wcra 
ohaerred  to  be  tAmk  the  Mm  eaqdajmenft, 

New  I  wiah  for  jem'  fiakOi"  md  a  jottng  gu4  who  had  jvat 
fiaishedi binding  with  hbe  nhb^.tfie  nook  and  aleem  of  a  G^noni^ 
Bey  jacket,  "  that  George  may.  ha^  the  winner." 

Oh  I  Susian,  I  eannolitelljouhow  niueh  I  wiahiittQa»"  replied 
herconq)aniQn*ioohiagi^£Han:the  Httfa  field,  cf  «lk  of  the  same 
eeloiuv.on  which  Ae.wm  ismimmgi'  the  nudiifomieceia  of  iite 
TTaion* 

Why,  eveijfbei^  m^m  he.  im  matp^  te  de^  ae/'  ecmtiioiMd  Ham 

•dien    for  no  ona  in.ihia^plaoe  rows  lihe  him  hut  Jem  Kemiag-; 

and  sinee  hia  beaA  haa  fathm  to  [aaoea,  ^ere  ia  m^bodlyirha  need 

fear  to  pull  againatw*' 

«  Aye,  hill  then  Jeaft  BUkyTOwitt.8oniebady  «lfle'alMt>*'  re}okiied 

her  frieady  **  «ad  ihea  there  will,  he  aa^lUtle.^hance  for  Urn  as 

 II 

afor* 

Oh !  Boaieway,  I  &neg^  thai  Snmmeia  wiU  win,**  aaid.  Suaaii* 
in  a  eonfident  tone;  I  am  anre  erery  ana  hopea  he  wiU  da  ao  ; 
and  if  good  hahaviour  and  chitiliil  QenAucft  to  his  metter  writs 
good  fortune,  yea  httaw  he>ean't  faah" 

I  know  he  is  1917  deaennagv"  aaid:  May?  Jeae^  wM«  a 
height^ied  oelovr^  and;a,hvighteir  Inatee  in  hen  hrown  e|feai  thou^ 
liiey  were  oaatt  dom  mete  intently  lhan:  over  on  her  woih^ ;  ^*  hui 
tiiea,  Susan,  gaed  eaudueidoes  not  alwag^iainae  woridl^  anpeeaap). 
or  else  poor  li&ry  Fleming  would  haye  wet^  wi&  a  wy.  difibnnft 
husband  from  the  one  die  has  got she  sets  a  fiattiati  to  eeery-t 
body,  in  ktadneas  of  heart  and  ^eaidineaa  and  indnitey  ^  sea  how 
she  peraerered.tfareagh  the  lairt  winter ;.  hoar  aha  wadia  now,  and 
how  affeetionate  ahe  is  to  ^e  old.  people  and>  her.  ohilds^n,  though 
she  has  had  enough  to  make  her  despair  ef  ever  doing  any  goaek 
fw  herself  or  them^  and.  to  turn  the  sweoteai  dispeaitiQn  in  the 
world  to  bittemesSk  I  often  grieve  for  her^  when  I  aee  tibat  Uaetu. 
ble  man  go  reelings  henae ;  it  aeems  as  if  his  being  there  apetted 
all  the  sweetnesa  and;  neatness  of  the  |daee,  and  even  made  her 
less  re^etable  wAmu  he  is  near  her.  " 

To  be  sure  hedeee,"  aaid  Susan  ;  ^  tiiat  is  why  I  think  if  I 
was  in  her  place  I  would  leare  him  ;  i^e  might  eaaily  get  a  .  good 
aituation,  and  keep'  herself,  without  half  &e  hard  work  ahe  is 
oUiged  to  do  now,  without,  benefiting  by  it»" 

What !  leave  her  young  childrai  and  hia  infirm  fa^r  and 
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moiher,^  kiquiiiaed  Ua^,    of  e^en  hini  ?    Has  she  Dof  enroim  to 
loYe  and  cherish       ? — tahen  him  fot  better  or  worse  ?    ISio,.  m>^.  ; 
SfiaaB^  ahe  would  be  less  worthy  of  ouir  re^rd  if  die  ooold 
d0  so/' 

'^WcU,  I  don't  know  what  you  thiiik/^  oontmoed  tho  other^ : 
hni  I  am  sure  I  could  never  pat  up  witii  hia^  ill^temper  and  badf 
uaage ;  nor  would  I  work  to.  find  him  the  means  o£  going  to.  th» 
pulllM-hosfie  ;  nor  you  eilhoiv,  if  you  had^  siiek  a  hnsbimd. ' ' 

We-  none  of  us  know  what  we  should:  do  tiU  we  arof  tiiad,"  ' 
smd  May  gently,  and  I  trust  I  may  never  be  so  proved  ;  hjA/k 
tlunk  that  imder  any  eireumstatiees,  a  wife  sbooM  he  the  laist 
petecw  ttt^  despair  of  her  hiiahand's  amendm6»t»  or  to  give  up.  th«' 
endMHMrat  it and  n^o  kaowa  but  that  aft^  all»  Maty  f  lfimifl(§%r 
a&dion'  and  forbeacanee  nuf  arereome  his:  nnkifidly  balura^  fttdcf 
bdn^ahiHit  his  rdToKBt." 

"  "Cia  a  long  lane-  Aai  ha«ik  bo»  tunun^"  Bqrtied;  thsr*  eth«^- 
CMeaeuIarly^  but  I  fear  tiiere:  ia  little  hope  of  baa  rafiorm  ;  sb. 
mafccw  oBfi  ^te  angry  to  think  ef  all  Aie  a^raniaigoa  he-  hafr 
thsftwa  away  ;  hia  house-  reutfc  free  ;  a  boat  hia  ewa ;  and:  the 
hd^*  of  tha  best  nomagot  add  BMiat  indaalrions  WQiaatt  in  thap 
TilUgib.  Jost  thii^  af  the  dtfienaiaa  in.  hifr  pm^eota  whan  has 
taok  up  his-  Iraedov,  my^eattsiniQaorge's^,  and  see  hbw  epfe*- 
rntei^  thay  m  ttlttated  aaiw..  Geat>ge  had  towwrk  £or  his  motlair^ 
ta-aiH^pMat  hai?  and  her  funjlj^^  thoi^  hut  a  hoy  to>  Jasa  Ekaung 
taiiH  all  that  ha  haa^  sai«d  a  little  money  toenfiMda  huyiagra  haa^ 
a»^thai  whaau-  Ua  brothet  hm  nwfvadk  hia^time  he  maf  gsra  vif  hta* 
fathai^'a£fir  Aehaii0&t<^  tha  widow.  Ahl  May^ aucb  a  aan^  aft 
thtf  old  wom&a  say,  wiOf  miJie  a  good  bnaiiiaad  1.  aad;  I  am  thar^ 
moiie ajttioiia  that  ho^msi^'  wvi^  the  piaiae^  baajEwa:  ha  haa  told: me^ 
that  aa  soen*  aa^ha  gate  a  boat  ol  Ms-  oarniho;  has  made  iq»  hia;miod' 
ta  niatfry." 

May  Jofluta  said  nathiag^  hut  a^peasod  mora  ahaorMk  tfaau: 
evar  in  ^nisUng  tha  flagi  Tha  nawa  of  Wndi  had  be£ilbmlaBa 
Ekfning'a  beat  wa&  pariaetiy  comet.  ¥pdn  endeaffmnnag  ta^ 
rano<ve  her,  aha  waa  found  ta  be^  sO'  rotten  diat  she  fail  to  peooa 
muLer  the  attem^ ;  aad  inrtead  o£  beng  rowed  at  the  raeev  wwa  < 
alMBoltitely  eartied  home  pieee-meal^  ta  he  brakan  up  for  firing,  tha 
only  use  to  whidi'  her  tunbera  ceuld  be  applied  Bier  owner  gofr 
drank  with  the  prodnae  of  a  partioni  of  tltan^  while  hia  old  fatkexr 
who  had  aspendsd  nearly  twaaatjR  pounda  of  Hi&  hard  eavninga  iir 
bar  piupahafie,  hitleiiy  lamantad  tira  wi)f8l«  wMmumm  that  IML. 
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occasioned  its  loss.  Meanwhile  the  matcli  dame  off,  and  Fleming 
having  no  hoat  of  his  own,  rowed  in  that  of  a  neighhour. 

The  excitement  in  our  village  was  great,  and  as  is  usual  in  all 
cases  of  contest,  party  spirit  ran  high.  So  well  was  Jem  Fleming's 
skill  and  strength  appreciated,  when  he  chose  to  exert  them, 
that  though  the  neighhours'  hest  wishes  went  with  the  hlue  (Young 
Summers'  colour),  their  judgment  seemed  to  point  out  the  boat  in 
which  his  rival  oarsman  rowed  as  the  winner  ;  and  anxiously, 
indeed,  did  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  either  party  await  the 
issue. 

On  dashed  the  boats,  both  taking  the  lead  of  their  opponents, 
the  men  straining  every  muscle,  setting  strength  against  strength, 
while  their  respective  steersmen  seemed  to  give  an  additional 
impetus  to  the  boats'  motion  by  their  own  bending  with  each  stroke 
of  the  oar  to  the  very  gunwale.  Now  then  Blue  shot  ahead,  and 
then  two  or  three  stalwart  strokes  on  the  part  of  her  adver- 
sary, brought  them  again  abreast  of  each  other  ;  they  were  within 
an  oar^s  space  in  rounding  the  winning  boat,  but  in  this  manoeuvre 
Young  Summers  once  more  got  the  start  of  his  competitor,  and 
kept  it,  winning  the  race  by  about  the  boat's  length,  and  running 
her  on  shore  amidst  the  cheers  and  congratulations  of  old  and 
young.  The  only  one  who  had  not  a  word  of  praise  or  profession 
of  joy  for  him,  was  May  Jones,  who,  the  moment  she  had  witnessed 
his  success,  stole  from  the  crowd  to  his  mother's  cottage,  and  when 
he  entered,  pale  and  exhausted  from  excitement  and  fatigue,  ilirew 
herself  into  his  arms  and  burst  into  tears — ^but  these  tears  expressed 
more  perfect  pleasure  than  any  language  could  have  described, 
and  were  translated  into  tenderest  welcomes  by  her  lover.  The 
second  boat  was  that  in  which  Jim  Fleming  rowed,  and  the  purse 
was  immediately  shared  among  her  crew.  No  two  men  could  offer 
a  stronger  contrast  than  Fleming  and  George  Summers :  the  latter, 
as  we  have  shown,  had  been  the  support  of  his  mother  arid  her 
family,  since  his  father's  death,  which  had  happened  in  the  first 
year  of  his  apprenticeship^  and  he  had  continued  to  allow  her 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  earnings  up  to  the  present  time  ;  clean, 
civil,  industrious,  and  sober,  he  was  ever  in  request ;  his  boat 
was  not  only  the  best  kept  and  smartest,  but  his  carefulness 
made  people  think  they  were  safer  in  her  than  in  any  other  ;  and 
80  careful  was  he  of  the  comfort  of  his  passengers,  that  no  one  ever 
feared  getting  wet  by  spray  or  shower  when  with  him :  he  had 
rfways  a  wrapper  or  cloak  at  their  disposal,  which  was  more  than 
was  to  be  found  in  the  boats  of  his  conj;ggg5i|y;^J^lr^^did  not 
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jnind  a  little  extra  trouble  in  carrying  the  luggage,  or  in  keeping 
a  look-out  for  the  ^team-boats  when  the  party  was  not  quite  sure 
by  which  of  them  he  should  return.  In  fact,  these  little  traits  of 
superior  civility  and  attention,  joined  to  the  praiseworthiness  of 
his  conduct  to  his  widowed  mother,  made  quite  a  strong  feeling  in 
liis  behalf,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  created  no  littJe  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  his  fellow-watermen.  His  courtship  with  May 
Jones  had  been  of  some  standing ;  but  to  marry,  without  possessing 
a  boat  of  his  own,  was  out  of  the  question,  and  it  therefore  seemed 
little  less  than  a  miracle,  this  sudden  attainment  of  his  desire ;  his 
brother  was  now  out  of  his  time  and  able  to  take  his  place  in  his 
mother's  boat,  so  that  no  further  obstacle  offered  itself  to  their 
union^  and  that  evening  found  himself  and  Mary  the  most  grateful 
^d  happiest  of  beings. 

The  excitement  which  the  race  had  occasioned,  did  not  subside 
till  a  late  hour  that  night ;  by  which  time,  the  money  won  by  the 
second  boat  was  nearly  all  in  the  pocket  of  the  public-house  keeper. 
Laughter,  shouts,  and  snatches  of  songs,  continued  deep  in  the 
night  to  startle  its  stillness,  and  intimate  to  the  more  circumspect 
inhabitants,  the  hours  at  which  their  revelling  neighbours  retired ; 
but  towards  the  early  morning,  sounds  that  were  none  of  these  were 
heard  in  the  village  street,  a  passing  to  and  fro  of  hurried  footsteps — 
always  the  same — and  tones  of  great  concern  and  inquiry.  One  or 
two  slipped  out  of  bed  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  when  a  group, 
consisting  of  an  old  and  young  woman,  with  a  white-headed  man 
and  a  little  child,  might  be  perceived  congregated  together  as  if  in 
conference  ;  their  looks  were  haggard  and  full  of  distress,  and 
they  seemed  not  to  know  what  was  the  next  thing  to  be  done  in 
whatever  they  had  in  hand.  They  had  returned  from  the  inn 
yardy  and  after  a  moment's  consultation  were  about  to  retrace 
their  steps  towards  the  water-side,  when  a  lattice  in  Summers' 
cottage  opened,  and  the  young  waterman  appeared  at  it. 

"  George,'*  exclaimed  both  women,  lifting  their  swollen  eyes  at 
the  sound,  "  can  you  tell  us  anything  of  Jim  ?  He  has  not  been 
home  all  night ;  we  have  been  across  to  Elmly,  and  he  is  not  there, 
nor  in  the  stable  or  the  loft  at  the  public-house.  When  did  you 
see  him  last  ?  " 

"I  was  not  in  the  street  after  ten  o'clock  last  night,"  said 
Summers.  '*  I  then  heard  some  one  say,  that  Fleming  and  the 
rest  of  the  boat's  crew,  were  in  the  tap-room  ;  perhaps  he  was  a 
little  overcome  and  laid  down  somewhere  in  the  yard,  or  he  maj 
be  at  Elmly,  though  you  didn't  happen  to  find  him." 
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"  Oh !  no,  no  t  "  muttered  the  old  woman,  "  sometliing  has 
happened  ;  he  never  Btajed  out  all  night,  and  Toney  Grey  says  fee 
left  the  publio^house  before  eleven,  and  said  he  should  go  domi 
and  look  after  his  partner's  boat,  for  there  was  a  strong  breese 
blowing." 

Oh,  don't  fret  yourselves,**  interrupted  George,  "  his  domg 
that  wouldn't  brmg  him  to  harm  ;  bless  you,  he  knew  every  inch 
-of  the  wharf  and  causeway  too  well  to  venture  where  there  was  msy 
-danger." 

So  saying  he  disappeared  from  the  window,  and  was  presently 
bemde  the  group  in  the  street.    Everywhere  this  anxious  party 
•proceeded,  even  to  the  dock  and  causeway,  where  the  old  mother 
thoughts,  with  a  terrible  presentiment  of  his  fate,  invfdufiteerify 
sought  for  him  ;  but  the  tide  was  still  in,  and  besides  the  Ber^b- 
boTu^s  whispered  that  if  such  an  accident  had  befaHen  him^,  his 
%ody  was,  in  all  probability,  swept  dovm  the  river  to  the  sea,  and 
•  woidd  never  more  be  found.    The  old  man,  the  child  and  theup^, 
'eoined  new  hopes  as  fast  as  those  which  had  preceded  ihem 
-  Tanished  ;  but  the  keen  sympathies  of  a  mother's  heart  beat  in 
'the  withered,  grief-stricken  frame  of  the  aged  womam,  and  wei*e 
not  to  be  deluded  by  speoulations-^she  felt  herself  childless — «nd 
^sitting  down  beside  the  beeoh,  continued  to  watch  the  receding 
•waves  which  momentarily  kid  bare  a  greater  portion  of  IJo 
'^treaties  coiild  prevail  on  her  to  leave  the  spot,  even  when  a  daik 
'mass  beneath  the  waters,  showed  to  the  quifJk  eyes  of  the  bcmtimm, 
the  outline  of  a  human  form  ;  they  lifted  the  swollen  corpse,  and 
'wHh  a  cry  that  long  afterwards  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  spectators, 
^'ihe  wretched  mother  ran  forward  to  receive  it. 

'*  My  boy,  Jem  !  My  poor  boy,  Jem  !  "  was -all  she  cotild  articu- 
''Ittte,  while  her  frantic  hisses  fell  upon  the  distorted  brow,  and  Hps, 
md  cheek,  which  death  had  made  as  saidtly  and -pure  as  when  ^ 
nourished  him  an  infant  at  her  bosom.  But  I  will  not  dw^U  upon>^ 
scene;  few  who  saw  the  sheeted  form  borne  by  upon  the -shoulders 
of  his  comrades,  but  recognised,  unknown  to  themselves,  the  truth 
^of  the  aphorism — "Conduct  is  Fate!*- — But ibrthe  baleful yice tot 
'brad  crushed  his  energies,  brutalised  his  disposition,  and  rendcared 
him  . the  punishment  of  his  family,  he  might  have  been,  at  this 
moment,  surrounded  by  all  the  respect  and  comfort  that  have-fallen 
to  the  lot  of  his  sober  rival  Gewge  Summers — instead  of  'h»i4ng 
left  upon  his  mOTabry  the  living  Teproach  of  a  widowed  woman  ai^ 
%er  orphans,  better  off  as  such,  than  in  tho  lifetime  of  a'huiiba&d 
and  father.  ^C.  W. 
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Tr  was  early  in  the  niotitli  of  DeDamber  in  the  year  I806»  tliat 

a  company  of  mwiedKiiid  yiaited  the  small  town  of  A  —  ^  in 

Norfolk  ;  and  as  their  finanoes  were  at  the  lowedt  possible  ebb» 
and  their  costume  (unfortonately  for  them)  in  a  very  ancient  and 
tUHtttMfootory  oondition,  they  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  rental 
of  mtkj  plaee  whemn  to  ereet  their  temporary  theatre  :  both  the 
TmmuhM^  and  the  Head  Inn  olulnroom  being  peremptorily  refused, 
unless  the  impossibility  was  firt^  complied  with»  of  depositing  a 
Tfmk^B  vent  in  adi«aee« 

Some  dayti  ttf  yital  eo&sequence  to  the  poor  troop  were  eons^ 
tpmdky  lost,  and  they  would  have  had  to  qtut  the  inhospitable 
(o«m  4n  a  worse  eondition  than  ^ey  had  entered  it-^-^nd,  Heareft 
knows,  it  hardly  admitted  being  made  more  forlorn — ^had  not  the 
kinftms  of  Bqmre  Thornton,  who  oonsiderately  gave  them  the 
«w  of  his  large  bam,  saved  them>irom  suoh  a  oalamity»  and 
aftndttd  them  the  means  of  at  least  endearouring  to  benefit  their 
eondition. 

-9?be  eom^any  oondstod  of  seven  men  and  four  women,  with  a 
ffMj  Me  average  df  ehildren,  under  the  management  of  a 
widoirnr  nsmed  Benson.  This  individual  though  considerabfy 
«dvMeed  in  yean,  and  with  features  deeply  indented  with  cafe 
and  privations,  had  yet  in  lus -manner,  bearing,  and  conversation 
atL  indelible  vtamp  of  gentleman  :  and  though  disgaided  in  worn 
mad  ifareadbare  habUiments,  and  <»whed  with  suffering  and  dia- 
aj^omteent,  there  was  a  soft  and  pleasing  melody  in  his  voJee 
&ik  at  onee  bespoke  attention,  and  evinced  in  its  mild  utterance, 
integrity  of  soul  and  inherent  gentility  of  bleed. 

With  the  vanity  so  remarkable  in  professionals,  but  by  no 
OHauB  peculiar  to  the  stage,  Benson  did  not  consider  himself  yet 
too  eld  to  enaet  the  lover  and  the  hero  ;  and,  to  prove  his  versa- 
tility of  talent,  frequently  on  the  same  evening  assumed  both  the 
eoihumus  and  the  sook,  or  Ghueeittr  in  the  play  and  the  Lyif^ 
Valet  in  the  farce. 

The  weather,  for  the  first  week  of  their  residence  at  A  — — , 
had  been  nansually  severe,  oold  and  stormy  ;  and  thoi^h  they 
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billed  the  town  and  neighbourhood  with  the  most  indefatigable 
pain8,  and  displayed  their  pieces  under  the  most  novel  and 
attractive  appellations,  thej  either  dismissed,  every  other  night» 
or  played  to  a  few  scattered  shillings,  barely  sufficient  to  cover- 
the  expenses  of  lighting  ;  and,  although  Shakespeare  was 
announced  under  the  titles  of  **  The  Bloody  Tyrant ;  or,  the 
Battle  of  Bosworth  The  Pound  of  Flesh  ;  or,  the  Inexorable 
Jew  !  "  and  similar  phrases,  he  failed  to  draw  the  apathetie 
lieges  from  their  warm  firc'sides  ;  and  the  poor  players  were  lefk 
to  their  empty  barn  and  cheerless  fate.  : 

It  was  on  a  bitter  cold  night  in  the  begmning  of  their  second 
week,  that,  under  the  auspices  of  the  resident  surgeon  of  the  town^ 
a  group  of  eight  or  ten  individuals  were  induced  to  visit  in  a  body 
this  obscure  and  neglected  temple  of  Thespis. 

Some  four  or  five  shivering  wretches,  who  formed  the  audience^ 
sat  huddled  together  for  warmth  on  one  of  the  back  seats,  with 
the  collars  of  their  coats  pulled  over  their  ears»  and  their  himds 
buried  in  their  capacious  pockets,  or  rolled  up  in  their  browa 
smock  frocks. 

As  the  party  entered,  the  novelty  of  so  overwhelming  a  rush  at 
the  door,  produced  a  look  of  vague  astonishment  in  the  five 
persons  collected,  and  a  gaze  of  incredulous  wonder  from  the 
individual  who  took  the  money,  and  who,  roused  from  his  previous 
employment  of  lighting  three  candles  cut  into  six,  that  formed 
the  foot-lights,  stared  at  the  inundation  of  ten  human  beings  a^ 
once,  as  on  one  of  nature's  rarest  phenomena.  If  the  effect  in 
front  was  great,  behind  the  scenes  it  was  magical,  and  if  possible 
more  bewildering,  as  far  as  the  spectators  might  judge  from  the 
number  of  times  that  a  slit  in  the  green  curtain  was  drawji 
aside,  and  the  frequency  that  a  bright  eye  was  observed  to  pe^ 
through,  scanning  and  numbering  the  persons  with  a  curiosity^ 
long,  intense  and  searching,  as  if  doubting  the  reality  of  sense^ 
and  the  evidence  of  their  conviction. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  performance :  the  entertain- 
ment was  of  the  usual  order  of  such  exhibitions  forty  years  ago^ 
when  represented  by  strolling  players :  our  business  is  with  the 
last  scene — ^man's  last  scene,  a  tragedy  beyond  the  criticism  of 
human  pen,  too  grave  for  censure,  too  ghastly  for  presuming 
levity. 

The  play  was  Othello,  and  had  proceeded  to  the  scene  where 
the  Moor  seizes  lago,  and  exclaims,     Villain,  be  sure  you  prove 
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my  love  a  whore  !  "  when,  at  the  words,  "eternal  soul!/'  the 
actor's  utterance  failed,  his  head  fell  on  his  chest,  and,  reeling 
back,  the  manager  sank  down  upon  the  stage  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
from  physical  debility  and  animal  inanition ;  the  excitement  of 
the  part  was  too  much  for  the  enfeebled  body  and  exhausted 
mind,  and  the  poor  player  fell  lifeless  on  the  boards  of  the  barn 
stage* 

To  the  last  farthing  had  this  poor  man  shared  the  nightly 
receipts  among  his  ill-fed,  but  uncomplaining  company ;  had 
made  the  straw  his  bed,  the  barn  his  home,  and  for  nearly  two 
days  had  never  tasted  food.  The  surgeon  who  had  brought  so 
large  an  acquisition  to  ihe  audience,  was  by  the  actor  s  side  in  a 
moment ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  inquire  the  cause — calamity  had 
written  it  in  his  face.  To  procure  blankets  and  remove  his  patient 
to  a  warm  bed  in  the  adjoining  workhouse  was  the  work  of  but  a 
few  minutes  ;  and  there,  with  the  attention  of  a  friend,  more 
than  the  duty  of  an  official,  did  Mr.  Kightly  administer  all  that 
prudence  suggested  or  humanity  could  dictate,  to  alleviate  his 
condition,  but  the  animal  powers  had  sunk  too  low  to  be  easily, 
or  at  once  roused  again  to  action  or  the  due  fulfilment  of  their 
functions  ;  and  though  he  lived  and  breathed,  the  tongue  was 
fettered  and  the  faculties  bound  up,  and  thus  between  life  and 
death,  so  nicely  balanced,  it  was  sometimes  hard  to  tell  which 
predominated  ;  poor  Benson  lay  for  eight-and-forty  hours,  oblivious 
to  the  world  or  to  the  ministering  hand  that  strove  with  soothing 
care  to  pluck  him  back  to  consciousness  and  life. 

The  workhouse  clock  was  just  striking  eleven,  on  the  second 
erring  after  the  admission  of  Benson  into  that  refugo  of  the 
destitute,  and  calamity's  last  home,  as  Mr.  Kightly  stooped  his 
head  to  pass  under  the  low  lintel  of  the  split  and  gaping  door, 
that  formed  the  entrance  to  the  raftered  garret,  from  whose 
bare  beams  festoons  and  broad  meshes  of  cobwebs,  covered 
with  flock  and  dust,  laced  and  intersected  the  open  ceiling, 
hanging  in  many  places  in  ragged  waving  threads  far  into  the 
cheerless  tenement. 

On  a  stump  bedstead,  two  of  whose  broken  limbs  were  supported 
on  bricks,  and  which  had  been  pushed  into  one  of  the  remote 
eomers  of  the  uneven  attic,  lay  the  sick  man :  a  coarse  brown 
sheet,  a  dingy  blanket,  and  a  woollen  drugget  of  some  obsolete 
colour  formed  a  corresponding  covering  to  the  chaff  mattress  and 
unsightly  couch  of  the  invalid.    A  small  wood  fir^  burnt  ruddy  on 
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the  bricked  heartli,  beside  which,  on  a  ibfee-legged  ttool,  leooiBg 
her  elbows  on.  her  knees  and  spreading  the  fthriy^led  pahns  of  her 
bony  hands  close  omthe  warn  glow,  eat  an  old  woman  of  extreme 
age,  whose  skin,  tanned  and  corrugated  by  jears  and  weather  into 
a  thousand  wrinkles,  gave  her  a  repubdye  end  disgusting  oast  0£ 
ugliness,  while  she  rocked  her  body  to  and  fro  on  the  low  swl, 
every  now  and  then  pausing  to  draw  closer  oyer  her  sharp  shoaldan 
an  old  petticoat  tliat  dbe  had  thrown  round  her  neck,  to  keep  oft 
the  cutting  wind,  that  through  the  split  door  found  its  way  to  lier 
rheumatic  joints. 

Upon  a  cross-beam  abore  her  head,  on  which  rested  the  brtd&- 
«work  of  the  ohimnoy,  and  served  for  mantelpiece,  stood  a  farthing- 
candle  burning  in  a  tall  black  tin  candlestick,  and  beside  it  a 
graduated  medicine-bottle,  an  iron  spoon,  and  a  cracked  teansup : 
a  quart  stone  jug,  containing  a  warm  candle  of  gruelled  beae, 
spirits,  and  spice,  stood  beside  the  hot  embers,  out  of  whieh  the 
crono'from  time  to  time,  as  she  checked  her  oscillating  motioti, 
^ook  frequent  sips;  smacking  her  withered  lips,  and  muttering 
.pleasurable  commendation  as  the  invigorating  Hqnor  cheered  her 
chill  blood.  Occasionally,  she  would  direct  inquisitive  ghinees  at 
the  mute  patient,  who  on  h»  back  lay  vaoantly  inspecting  the 
'dmor  chamber,  and  the  revolting  harridan,  who,  like  a  night  raven, 
croaked  bodingly  of  his  end,  to  observe  if  he  noticed  Ihe  unwav- 
oranted  use  she  made  of  his  restorative. 

**  Oh,  it  is  comforting,  warm  and  comforting  !  she  mattered 
to  herself,  as,  taking  another  and  more  copious  imbibition  of  the 
inviting  beverage,  she  wiped  her  lips  with  the  badL  of  her-idunny 
hand,  and  replaced  the  jug  in  the  genial  embew,  **  Warm,  soft, 
and  strong :  the  doctor  made  it  himself :  he  *s  a  rare  oook 
warm  to  the  heart :  all  the  good  things  is  kept  to  the  hai,*^  idte 
proceeded,  taking  another  mouthful  o£  the  tempting  compound. 
**«0ood,,good,  fine— fine,  ah  I  it's  alwys  the  way  in  a  workhwi, 
to  give  tbe  poor  souls  when  they  are  hungry,  sonaps  and  sorapinga ; 
-and  when  your  taste  is  gone,  and  a  poor  body  would  die  a^peaoe 
and  quietness,  they  mocks  ye  with  rich  soups,  nice  meats,  jdlies, 
and  comforting  corjuak,  and  wine.  Oho  !  wine  !  to  choke  us 
with  its  strength,  when  we  is  too  weak  and  past  enjoymint  of  it. 
Ay,  ay,  gruel  when  you  Ve  teeth,  and  crusts  when  there's  noothin' 
but  stumps  to  chomp  with.  Oh,  they  're  a  spiteful  lot  ihem 
oviseers  :  all  spite,  spite,  to  modt  at  poor  folk.  Oho,  Bess  Stubbs 
was  the  old  gal  that  took  um  in !  Oh,  she  diddled  urn  xardy !  Oh, 
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tlhit  wsr  «s  good  hb  |>laj-aoting,  he,  be,  he!'*  and  the  oWl  hag 
*l&iighed  as  she  thought  ef  the  trick  she  had  assisted  in  pkyiog. 

''Yes,  yes,  that  was  fun,'*  she  eontiiitied,  getting  vimiow 
im^r  her  frequent  appeals  to  the  «piecd  caudle.  *'  Bess  shanmied 
'herself  a^ying,  stopp'd  her  breath,  so  that  yea  eouldn't  feel  no 
^ralshes,  and  stomps  her  feet  on  ans  in  cold  water  to  make  beltevo 
it  war  uataral  coldness.  Well,  the  doctor's  'sktunce  comes,  and 
feels  her  wriates  and  her  temples,  and  then  he  feels  her  feets,  and 
last  on  all  he  puts  his  hand  on  her  heart;  and,  says  he  to  tbo 
'Go?'nor— why,  says  he,  'The  'oman's  a-djang  o'  starvation  ;  she 
must  a' meat,  and  wine,  and  eorjuals  immejuntly,'  says  he.  Then 
op  eomes  I,  and  says  I,  and  Sukey  Griggs — says  we,  *  Poor 
•critter !  it  *b  the  blessed  truth  ;  her  stimmick  car'nt  abide  tho 
nasty  cheese  and  workus  wittles.'  •  Nobody  axed  you  to  put  your 
oar  in,'  cries  the  GoVntn-,  as  wissious  as  a  cat ;  but  the  long  and 
Ibe  short  onH  was,  she  got  all  the  nice  things  ;  and  Suke  and  me 
'fiast  her,  and  didn't  we  -go  snacks,  that 's  all.  Oh,  what  a  week 
oa't  we  had  :  it  was  reg  lar  living  in  elover.  If  did  us  a  power  o' 
good.  Ah !  but  it  didn't  last ;  it  didn  t  last ! "  she  exclaimed ,  with 
a  deep  regretfuifligh  at  the  remembrance  of  past  moments  of  bliss. 

*'  One  day,  the  head  doctor  comes  in  himself ;  and  after  looking  b 
long  time  very  hard  at  Bess,  and  reading  over  the  'sistunce's  book, 
*  Why/  says  he  to  Bess,  says  he,  who  purtended  to  be  wewy  hill, 
and  lay  as  whist  as  a  raouse-^*  why,  you  himposter,  git  up  this 
iasiant  moment,'  flays  he  ;  *  git  up,  you  shamming  huzzy  ;  and 
you,  you  audacious  women,'  says  he,  turning  round  to  Suke  and 
me,  *  away  wigh  you,  and  help  the  other  women  to  do  washing — ^go, 
gH  yon  gon«  immejuntly ! '  So  our  play  was  all  nocked  on  the  head ; 
hot  hadn't  we  a  brave  week-  of  i t  f  ust,  o-ho,  ho-o ! "  and  the  shriveled 
heldam  laughed  hoarsely  at  the  reminiscence,  as,  stretching  out  her 
htnd,  she  drew  the  half-emptied  jug  to  her  lap  and  raised  the  cool 
«de  of  the  vessel  to  her  thin  lips  :  but  at  that  moment  the  grating 
-door,  as  it  scraped  over  the  rough  uneven  floor,  attracted  her 
attention,  and,  turning  her  head,  with  the  lifted  mug  in  her  hand, 
•in  the  directicm  of  the  entrance,  beh^d,  to  her  surprise  and  con- 
fusion, the  figure  df  the  doctor  as  he  stooped  under  the  low  door- 
way. Amazed  at  so  late  and  tiiiusual  fr  visit,  she  rose  hastily,  and 
throwing  off  her  shoulderB  the  ragged  petticoat,  made  an  awkward 
•nd  hasty  curtsey,  and  began  mnibbling  a  lamli  api^ogy  about  not 
•hringiDg  a  light,  when  the  -sui^n  iiiten-upted  her  by  inquiring 
after  the  oopdttion  of  tho  patient 
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**  Lor*  bless  you,  sir,"  stammered  tlie  nurse,  **  lie  gits  worsere», 
though  I  gives  him  his  corjual  quite  reg'lar  every  quarter  an  hour» 
as  you  ordered  me,  and  was  jist  a-goin'  to  give  him  t'other  dose 
when  you  corned  in.  I  was  that  identical  hinstant  a-blowing  of  it, 
a  fear  it  should  scald  the  poor  dear  critter's  blessed  sufferin  throat, 
as  patientes'  mouths  is  always  unkimmon  tender,  poor  dear  soul  1 
the  Lord  help  him,  poor  old  gentleman !" 

Without  making  a  reply,  Mr.  Kightly  took  the  jug  from  tlie 
woman's  hand,  and,  filling  a  cup  of  the  restorative,  approached  the 
bed,  and  raising  the  sick  man's  head  upon  his  arm  poured  the 
beverage  down  his  throat,  as  the  nurse,  taking  down  the  attenuated 
candle  from  the  chimney,  snuffed  it  with  her  fingers,  and  having 
trimmed  the  wick  with  a  pin  from  the  loose  waist  of  her  gown, 
followed  the  doctor  to  the  bed  with  the  light. 

"  Come,  my  good  sir,  I  see  you  are  now  conscious,"  observed 
the  surgeon,  after  a  brief  survey  of  his  patient's  features,  as  he 
gently  laid  the  player's  head  on  the  pillow,  Your  pulse  improves* 
I 'm  glad  to  find  you  so  much  rallied  :  be  of  good  heart.  Has  he 
spoken,  nurse  ?"  he  inquired,  addressing  the  old  woman. 

"  Lor  bless  you  !  no,  sir.  Poor  critter,  he  arn't  no  power  to 
speak,  though  he  swallows  the  corjual  just  like  a  famishing 
babby." 

"  Thank  God  !  and  your  kindness,"  faintly  muttered  the  patient, 
"  I  have  recovered  the  use  of  speech  :  and  would  desire  a  few 
moments'  conversation  with  you,  if  the  late  hour  will  warrant  the 
indulgence." 

"Well,  I  never,  lorks !"  ejaculated  the  old  woman,  in  well- 
feigned  amazement  and  real  surprise,  as  slie  heard  the  dying  man 
articulate,  and  with  some  evident  alarm  at  his  request  of  the 
doctor,  lest  he  should  bo  tempted  in  her  absence  to  divulge  the 
number  of  times  she  had  mistaken  the  identity  of  the  patient,  and 
administered  the  restorative  to  the  attendant  in  mistake  for  the 
invalid.  Lorks  o'  mercy,  jist  to  see  liim  speak  now,  and  him 
purtendin'  to  be  nigh  most  dead." 

**  Certainly,"  replied  Kightly,  answering  the  player's  request  ; 
*'  but  do  not  distress  yourself  too  much  to-night ;  another  time" 

"Now  or  never,  sir,"  he  feebly  rejoined. 

*'  Well,  as  you  wish  it,  I  will  certainly  comply.  Nurse,  go  to 
the  kitchen  till  I  call  you.  See  that  the  broth  and  toast  I  ordered 
is  made  ready — go!"  cried  the  surgeon,  as  he  observed  the 
woman's  reluctance  to  quit  the  spot ;  "  do  as  I  order  you — ^go." 
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With  marked  ill-will  the  beldam  put  down  the  light  on  the 
«tool  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and  hobbled  slowly  to  the 
door,  and  having  passed  through  and  closed  the  entrance,  listened 
for  a  few  moments  through  the  chinks  ;  but  the  bed  was  so  far 
removed,  and  the  patient's  voice  so  weak,  that,  acute  as  her  sense 
of  hearing'  was,  she  was  unable  to  catch  a  syllable  of  the  muttered 
conference  ;  and,  in  despair  of  either  satisfying  her  curiosity  or 
Cyerhearing^  the  report  of  her  own  transgressions,  and  feeling  the 
sharp  wind  that  rushed  up  the  open  staircase  invade  her  limbs 
Arough  the  scanty  vestures  that  covered  them,  she  made  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  and  with  indistinct  grumblings  descended  to  the  stone 
kitchen,  to  execute  the  commission  intrusted  to  her  performance. 
•  **  Sir  !"  cried  the  poor  actor,  when  left  alone  with  his  physi- 
cian, in  a  faint  tremidous  voice,  that  gradually  acquired  strength 
as  he  proceeded  ;  stimulated  to  the  full  exertion  of  utterance  by 
the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  he  felt  for  the  generous  kindness 
shown  to  him  in  his  last  hours,  by  one  in  whom  the  habitude  to 
distress,  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  death  and  misety,  too 
frequently  checks  or  kills  the  finer  feelings  of  man's  nature.  And 
Ae  sinking  player  felt  anxious  ere  he  died,  to  show  what  yet  was 
left  of  gentleman  about  him,  by  a  courteous  thanks  for  solicitude  to 
one  so  out-at-elbows  with  the  wOrld,  so  low  in  the  estate  of  men's 
opinions,  as  a  strolling  player,  contemned  even  amid  pauperd,  and 
in  a  parish  workhouse. 

"You  have  been  kind  to  me,"  he  continued,  as  Rightly  took  a 
seat  on  a  broken  chair  by  the  head  of  his  bed  ;  for,  though  I  *ve 
not  possessed  the  faculty  of  speech,  my  observation  since  I  entered 
this  abode  has  never  left  me.  You  have  been  kind  to  me,  and  I 
am  so  far  in  the  arrears  of  worldly  things,  that  I  have  only  common 
thanks  to  render  in  return,  or  show  my  sense  of  gratitude." 

**  Had  you  more  to  give,  it  would  be  misapplied.  I  but  perform 
my  duty,"  replied  the  surgeon.  **  I  am  a  contractor  for  man- 
kind's calamities  ;  and  your  distress  was  numbered  in  the  proba- 
bility.  I  am  paid  for  what  I  do." 

"  True,  for  your  time  and  skill,  but  not  for  your  humanity ; 
there  is  but  one  Board  doctor  who  audits  such  accounts,  and  that 's 
above  the  reach  of  overseers — God,  sir,  God,  the  president  and 
the  judge/'  And  the  patient  spoke  with  a  fervour  and  feeling  that 
ftirprised  and  gratified  his  hearer,  as  he  noted  the  flush  on  his  pale 
cheek,  attesting  that  he  felt  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  **  Tell 
me  act  of  duty  5  it  is  the  veil,  the  cold,  stem  form,  the  noble 
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sir,  'tis  not  |Mreaartbed.  aU0ntioD»  or  UiA  liudiricis  ya«r  su&oni^F* 
aniDBMMicd  tift  mj^  loi^-iaeling.  pallite  ;  tbis^  you  My-  dkwk.  ixt. 
duty  ;  btti  *t»r«8  tho  kindly  vorfl,  tbe  aasidKoiu  oam  to  see  fWU 
filled  your  BMAdates ;.  the  e^mtpalby  <rf  oye  iiiMLttti^  of  voksei^  tba. 
hiiBUBi  ktnd)iiies»« of.  unooiiUouBated Botarcu  T-bis,,  dottor*.  stea^ 
not  in  your  cnks^oc  di#tary  y^u  aro  not  paid  for  this  ;  yoaa»d> 
Bot  deair«d  to  shoiRp  ilb  i  hunmif^  ia  Mb  a  nsadfod  <]piaili&Mfciea 
paroehial  usw..  It  ia^  iM>t,  sir,  tke  oup^  of  w«tfir  gisneu*.  ikc^  tfafts 
Groat  Teaidier  pnusftd ;  tiiO'Vuiuaol^.gt&kKiii.  tbe  muamn  d& 
the  heart  that  tMAd«»it^." 

I  shouRham  thovght^*'  lepliAd  Kighdy,. kftg  knwloi^  o£ 
the  worlds  audi  aa-  your  shi£liiig  iifoi  praeaiiftiifr  Uwg„  mi  m- 
steady  ealUng  »«8ibftv«  taughtt  you*  ^mdd  hme  BAdo^you  kMH^ 
positive  in  the  acteud  vaality  of  apydinMftlnrniitoA  gfmA.m  smu." 

Oh  I  otlMr«i«e/'  rejoiiied^  Baaaaik.  '^TlMOftis  a  &inagbf 
uaoomipted  atreaua  i^  the  iverld*s  bosom,  of  pttfe:beBflETOlena»t]Mlt 
mnititttdahava  litite  kaovlsf^oC;  aBd».tbo«9h  mka^ai^  hanm* 
wastes  ahoand,  tboBa  are  riok  fieUbi.  gpaea  r^atst  aw^^  oaaaa^  ant 
the  e«rih».tfaat'.  ontmreigfl*.  if  notcesaaad>  tha  atentei  hard>>  drntK 
heantod'  many..  Oh^  air*  th^  's.mueh  svaei  ofanii^  in.  Ii£a»  BNiib 
modest  exocUanoa  the  mass  neyer  dieam  of ;  these  a«e  thamandai 
of  GoldsBMAh-aheggaf^mting  phUanthn^  n^vhos*  waafaacua 
is  to  be  thought  by  others  systematic,  cold,  and  hanU  bai  who  im 
aecret  xifllansh  aheinrt*  '  open  as  day  to.  aaaliang  chann^.'  Afid 
aa  for  womea,  Uessiaga^on  thwi»  pwa  dmity  itt  ibmr  souls  ia  wti»> 
chastity  timui4M»ni ;  a  female  busmt  ia  ftprntigy/' 

*^  It  ia  gratifying  to  h^ar  a<  nav,  so^kiw  in  hia  eatftte,  £q»oak  so^ 
d»era^y  of  our  natures  ;  tfaeae.  ave  aentjmanta  not  Qlten.lMia«d* 
Tfrithin  a  parish,  workhousai'' 

It  is  the  vice  oi  igBorauae  akn%  to  oovet  what  it  has  anl  got, 
hat:  sees  in  others^  andttake  the  alms  benavolenca  baatoirs  moire  aar 
a  right  from  its  degree  than  eona^iment  to  their-  om  iBtpoctHnator 
necessity.  To  such  the  act  that  pcoiiona  millions  to  the^  suffi»ing- 
poor  ia  deemed  a.  proiperty«.  and  not  the  o&pring  a  nation's 
bouaty^  Bui  I  am  faint ;  en^e  move  wwopl  my  hoaxtf^  thaaki^: . 
the  gratitude  of  a  dytn^pman/' 

^*  Nay,  not  80t»''  replied  the  SHig^on  esaonmgiRng)^  ;     not  so^ 
I  'to  let  jm  talk  too  long* ;  I  mast,  prohibit  furtiaeiP  eoiaijfarefteet  for 
to-night  at  kast ;  tcKmorco^^p—'—"  > 
To^moxxDw  1"  iAter»ptedtiie  tiek  ma%.Tiiith  a.iv«m  sinile>  aar 
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bastomiiilly  fthodt  hbr  head*      No  ;.  for  me  ao  iMnorrow  trill 

"  Koonsiuii^t  and  r«si  will  «duQve  minclMk" 

<'N«l&r  me  si^^-'ife  i»  too  late»  too  late/' 

<<Be  of  bettw  beaii ;  I  diail  jtt  mo  yoa  aanM  the  hoMn 
a||tt]i,.]iear  your  toioe  upon  ibe  stage*  thoughin,  S^ire  XlumitQa-e 
bun-Kihoer  i^».we  *11  get  a  bespetdtfer  your  beaefit." 

"  Tba  bentt&t  and  patronage^  kind  ma,  wHl  be  in.  fanah^ 


*<Not8o.;  jcmdeeaimyeiiffidK;  Uiebooae  ahidi  7^ 
pnise — ^jon  shall  be  agfda.  afplauded  to.tbe  eeko." 

"  Ba^  l  "  exelaimedthe  afilor^  aa  a  sudden  theaght  ewwaed  hie 
Buad^  and  the  hannlesa  piide  of  the  ideaL  jflnAed.  hia  wasted  foa* 
tares*  and.for  a  wcttont  brightened  his  faded  eje:  ^<-Ha<!  well 
nmettbered :  where  is  mj^  ooat?  "  he  eeniiBnedi.aB  he  &lt  ovex 
tbe.bed,  and  drew  froM  dia  foot  -oi  it  hia  \iamm.  and:  thieadbaro 

garment.      Oh*  hm  it  is  I  m  doetor,.  no>  it  ia^  impossible  ; 

I&el  my  end  ia  c<»ne  ;  a&  honoar  te  yomp  sUll,  birt  I  am  een^ 
vineed  it.  ia  so^  emse  ta  the  iaal  henr*  These  ia  a  paDseimMse  in 
^  bosom  of  the  dyai^  man,  j^anted  by  Hhamn's  wisdom.for  his 
sdnmutioaa,  a  ftve^hadmi^  ol  the  diead  etreoi^  that  ^te  dndea 
the  pnaotiee  or  i«8ea>^  of  shfOfwdest  fasnltaas..  I  I  know, 
^  band  of  death  is  onr  me^  Nay,  'tis  naeieas»  sir,  to  teat  my 
pulse/'  he  proeeeded^  aa  the  sm^geon*  impnased  by  the  deliherato 
tenor  of  hm  words*  laid  Us  hmid  on  1^  patrnt's  wrnO*  while 
Beoflfia  drew  from  the  eapamons  poehot  of  hia  eaa%  a  roll  of 
papers,  written  with  a  bioad  margb,  Uke  the  cast  parta  of  a  play. 
"  If  joa  ooiadd  ky  yomr.  finger  on  my  aeul,  and  nolsB  Hbef  weak  fiut- 
teringa  thexe,.  how  momentiy  ^e  fainting-  spiitt  lags*  and  dulls* 
&nd  flickers*  like  the  expiring  oandle,  then  would  yon  understand 
what  I  alone  have  asnse  and  bBeavl^ge  e^l!  an^^ing^  doetor — 
dying  fiist^"  he  eonehided  faintly,  as  be  sank  lower  in  the  bed) 
OS  lAieh  he  had:  partly  laiaed  himself^ 

Kightly  ohacrred.  the  change*  whiAtwas  tae  eiident  to  be  mis* 
token,  and  honrying  aevoss  die  Mom*  ponred  ont  a  stimnlant  from 
tbe  bottle  on  the  cb^ney  beam*  and  retuiBuig  to  the  bed,  aamsted 
the  patient,  till  he  had  ^rank  the  leinying  potiimi  $.  then*  reenming 
Us  seat,  felt  hia  pidaa*  and  inqnixed.in  a  kin^  Toice~ 

*^  Is  there  any  friend  that  yon  would  wiidi;to  see  ;  any  offiee  I 
san  do  for  yon :  any  wish*  eempatihla  with  m^  ability^  I  can  bere- 
sltorpeifona:  anything    these  papem  you  wisfe  attended  to  ?  '^ 
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Yes,  I  remember/*  family  murmured  tbe  dying  man,  opeuin^. 
hb  eyes  and  gazing  round  vrith  awakened  conscieuBuefis*    y  I  iuui* 
almost  lei  it  escape  me^yes,  yes !  "  and  with  difficiilly  raiding 
himself  on  his  elbov,  he  added:  "  Ko»  I  thank  youy  I  ks^vo  no 
time  left  to  see  any.  one ;  they-havd  been  here  alrea^y^and,  p6or 
craaiures,  my  only  fruendA  aave  yon,  sir,  Mre  doubtl^ss  in  their, 
sleeps  cheating  sharp  appetite.     Sleep  is  the  -  only  .ojuate  ta  a 
craving  stomadik ;  no,  nothing,  tbapk  yon.    God  beJp  them,  and 
grant  them  better  business  !      Then,  with  a  sudden  flush,  and  an 
earnest  interest,  he  resumed,  as  bis  eye  rereried  to.  the  docuiMnt 
in  hb  hand  : — The  only  earthly  thing  I  have  te  give,  of  any; 
etmseqaence,  is  this.  I  pray  you  to  accept  it*.  These  pages  are  iho 
emanations  of  deep  thought,  years  of  deliberate  study,  the  result 
of  a  lifetime *s  contemplation  :  take  it,  sir,  and  read  it.  Heaven 
knows  I  am  loth,  here  on  my  death-bed,  to  say  one  harah  word 
of  my  poor  brotherhood,,  but— fbut  I  would  not  bequeath  rthis 
manuscript  to  them  ;  all  my  scenery,  wardrobe,  propertieB»  I  freely 
leave  to  them,  for  their  general  good — ^pray,  teU  iikem  fK> ;  but 
thts-^no,  no,  jealousy,  sir,  jealousy  is  the  bane  oi  m  all  ;-they 
would  adopt  the  readings  as  their  own,  and  not  give  ^e^n  xay 
memery  the  benefit  and  honour  of  the  first  coneeptien  ;  ne,  I 
rather  present  it  to  you,  who  will  in  private  estimate  the^  poor 
offering*    It  is  the  digest  of  my  experience^  and  a  coi^mentMry  on 
the  bard's  chief  character,  Gloucester — ^my  great  pdrt,  sir*  my 
cktf  (V^vre^  the  one  I  made  exclusively  my  Qwn«,  You  wilL  find 
all  my  great  hits,  my  workings  up,  my  bye-play,  laughs  and  sneers, 
the  business  with  the  glove,  the  action  of  each  scene^  my  fight, 
dress,  everything    with  copious  annotations  on  the  whde  piece. 
It  is  a <;ompendium,  sir,  of  unknown  value  to  a  man.  of  parts  and 
learning — ^you  'U  find  it  quite  a  treasure.'* 

And  the  dying  actor's  eyes  dilated,  his  cheeks  glowjed,  and  his 
words  were  delivered  with  a  force  and  rapidity,  in  strange  contra^ 
to  his  emaciated  appearance,  as  in  his  last  momenta  the  i*uling 
passion  of  his  life  was  evincing  itself  in  the  harmless  egotism  of 
his  own  perfection  ;  forgetting  that  his  hapless  state,  starved  con- 
dition, and  pauper-couch,  formed  a  palpable  negative  to  his 
asserted  excellence ;  and  that  his  whole  life  of  unsuccessful 
struggle,  and  unrewarded  labour,  was  a  fiat  refutation  to-  his 
implied  talent  and  opiniated  ability. . 

**No,  I  could  not  let  them,  have  it,"  he  resumed,  after  a 
modaent'B  breathing.   "  Everything  elser-rbut  not  this.  Dodridge 
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Btrove  to  rob  me  of  it,  before  he  left  us  to  join  the — the — ay !  the 
Bttckston  company.  No,  no,  I  give  it  all,  wliolly,  solely,  to  you. 
They  would  have  pillaged  me  of  my  ideas — filched  from  me  my 
roaster-piece  of  acting,  and  drawn  down  the  applause  that  was  only 
due  to  me — ^me,  who  digested  all — conceived  the  whole.  No  t 
no  I  no !  "  and,  exhausted  with  his  effort  and  the  long  discourse, 
Benson  closed  his  eyes  and  sank  back  speechless  on  his  hard 
pallet,  as  he  placed  the  roll  of  papers  in  the  surgeon's  hand. 

Depositing  in  his  coat  the  voluminous  manuscript,  and  bending 
a  compassionate  look  on  the  vain  old  man,  who,  in  the  extremity 
of  death  could  thus  expatiate  on  the  brief  triumph  of  his  strutting 
hour,  Kiglitly  with  gentle  solicitude  covered  the  exposed  chest 
of  the  attenuated  pauper  in  the  scanty  bed-clothes,  and  rising, 
proceeded  to  the  door,  to  call  up  the  nurse  and  give  such  directions 
as  the  sinking  condition  of  his  patient  required,  before  retiring  for 
the  night  to  the  sanctuary  of  his  own  abode  ;  but,  turning  round  as 
he  reached  the  door,  to  take  a  parting  look  at  the  miserable  object 
of  his  care,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  player 
sitting  erect  in  bed.  His  spare  chest  and  bony  shoulders,  from 
which  the  tattered  vesture  of  a  shirt  had  fallen  oiF,  revealed  the 
starting  ribs,  that,  like'  circling  hoops,  protruded  harshly  from 
beneath  the  tight  discoloured  skin  ;  his  eyes  were  open,  and 
appeared  from  the  deep  hollow  sockets  in  which  they  were  set,  of 
an  unnatural  size  and  brightness  ;  the  few  filaments  of  his  scanty 
hair  were  glued  with  the  death-sweat  in  patches  on  his  head  and 
brow  ;  his  mouth  was  gaping,  and  the  tremulous  jaw  and  blue  lips 
gave  a  dark  and  cavern  aspect  to  the  wasted  and  paralytic  muscles 
that  encompassed  the  cavity ;  stretching  out  his  long  shrivelled 
arm  and  bony  fingers,  he  faintly  beckoned  the  surgeon  to  return. 
Kightly^  obeying  the  mute  sign,  reclosed  the  door,  and  returning  to 
the  bed,  resumed  his  former  seat,  inquiring  in  a  soothing  voice, 
what  further  he  required. 

"  Come  nearer,  good  sir— near — near — er,  close— put  down  your 
ear — Glisten/'  cried  the  patient  in  a  faint  tremulous  whisper,  waving 
with  his  thin  hand  for  the  other  to  approach  closer,  and  placing  one 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  the  other  on  his  arm,  as  he  leant  over  the 
bed  to  accommodate  his  position  to  the  surgeon's  ear,  he  added  : 
**  Stay  a  moment  and  see  the  end — I  am  now  dying — gasping  on 
the  verge  of  life  and  death — ^Mark  ! — this  is  the  end  of  all — Life's 
last  act  is  on  Nature's  last  scene— and  I — the  expiring  hero  of 
my  own  brief  play — speaking  his  death  epilogue — you,  the  thin 
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audience  to  my  bankrupt  benefit,  sit,hearing  the  actor's  moral  period. 
The  prompter's  bell  summons  the  slow  descending  curtain  of  the 
world — fold  after  fold  it  drops,  even  as  the  portals  of  my  eyes, 
heavy  and  dark,  falls  on  my  earthly  vision — **  Then,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  companion's  arm,  to  arouse  all  his  attention,  muttered. 

The  manuscript!  "  and  after  an  instant's  pause,  concluded,  as  a 
faint  smile  of  confidence  lit  up  his  hollow  features,  giving  them  for 
a  moment  a  radiant  aspect :     There  is  a  world  elsewhere  !  " 

The  last  brief  sentence  was  given  with  so  much  more  energy 
than  his  previous  utterance,  that  Kightly  remained  for  a  short  time 
in  expectation  that  he  would  resume  his  theme,  but  feeling  the 
pressure  on  his  shoulder  increase,  he  looked  quickly  round,  and 
perceived  by  the  fallen  jaw  and  the  cold  pallor  of  the  fiekce,  that  his 
poor  patient  had,  in  that  brief  extract,  shaken  off  this  mortal  e<^. 

Gently  laying  down  the  wasted  body  of  the  dead  player,  who, 
despite  his  irregular  life,  his  contemned  profession,  and  degraded 
perfto.1,  had  died  with  a  quotation  on  his  lips  a  churchman  might 
have  envied,  and  drawing  the  coarse  sheet  over  the  stifiening  fea-^ 
turefj,  iie  turned  from  the  bed,  saying,  as  he  left  the  melancholy 
scene : 

"  God  have  mercy  on  thee !  thy  busy,  troublous  act  is  closed 
indeed  ;  thy  griefs,  thy  cares,  thy  little  jealousies  are  over ;  thy 
hunger,  cold,  and  thirst  is  done  with  ;  thy  weariness  of  limb,  thy 
sickening  of  the  heart  is  past,  thy  momentary  triumphs,  thy  glimpse 
of  happiness,  thy  life-weary  pilgrimage,  is  annulled  for  ever.  Poor 
Yorick !  fare  thee  well !  G(^  help  thy  suffering,  merry,  and 
enduring  tribe,  for  they  can  pluck  from  festering  care  the  very 
soul  of  true  phHosophy — cheerful  contentment." 

And  with  a  mournful  step  and  sorrowing  countenance.  Rightly 
withdrew  from  the  room  of  death,  and  sunmioning  to  their  plea^ 
surable  and  revolting  duty  the  privileged  crones  of  the  house,  to 
perform  mortality's  last  decencies,  the  surgeon  descended  from 
the  low  attic,  and  quitted  for  the  night  the  mansion  of  l^e  unfor- 
tunate— ^the  theatre  of  his  skill  and  practice.  W.  H.  H. 
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Ukqxjestionablt,  for  some  years  past,  there  has  been  in  this 
coimtrj  a  growing  fondness  for  the  Fine  Arts.  Of  this  we  see  many 
proofe  around  us ;  but  of  the  impulse  in  this  direction  which  the  public 
taste  has  received,  it  is  difficult  io  separate  the  causes  and  effects. 
We  observe  both  reciprocally,  in  the  increased  number  of  annual 
exhibitions  of  paintings  and  water-colour  drawings — in  the  establish- 
ment of  Art  Unions — ^in  the  introduction  of  illustrated  newspapers, 
and  the  growing  practice  of  adding  pictorial  embellishment  to 
books — in  the  variety  of  new  inventions  for  mukiplying  copies  of 
^aoAffiA — ^ia  the  appointment  of  a  Government  Commission  for  the 
IX'omotion  of  Fine  Art — in  the  greater  attention  bestowed  upon 
tbe  designs  of  ornamental  manufactures in  the  formation  of 
societies  for  preserving  and  investigating  the  works  of  tbe  sculptors^ 
architects,  and  painters  of  the  medisev^  times. 

But  whether  the  advance  of  taste  has  quite  kept  pace  with  the 
progressing  fondness  for  Art,  is  at  least  doubtful.  In  some  depart- 
ments of  design — chiefly  in  those  which  are  exercised  in  connec- 
tioQ  with  the  mechanical  processes  of  manufactures — it  may  have 
done  so ;  it  has  not,  we  think,  in  all.  And  the  reason  that  it 
Bbould  n»t  is  obvious:  the  public  has  not  the  opportxmity  of 
bec<»Qing  familiarised  with  sufficient  examples  of  high  excellence 
by  which  to  form  or  guide  its  taste.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter 
upon  the  mudb-dii^uted  questions  of  what  constitutes  **  High  Art  " 
"  or  Low  Art,''  or  of  what  are  the  relative  merits  of  the  old  and  of 
tbe  modem  masters.  Enough  for  our  purpose  the  admission, 
wbich  by  all  will  readily  be  made,  that  Art  has  its  degrees  of 
exceUence,  and  that  with  its  higher  ones  the  people  at  large  have 
not  extensive  means  of  making  themselves  familiar.  Our  object 
is  to  consider  what  might  be  done  to  extend  their  acquaintance 
with  what,  that  is  truly  admirable,  has  been  accomplished  in  its 
Beveral  departments;  and  the  determination  of  the  standard  by 
^bioh  the  grades  of  merit  should  be  measured  forms  no  necessary 
Pftrt  of  this  question. 

Art,  probably,  is  not  destined  ever  to  flourish  in  this  country 
with  all  the  vigour  which  it  attained  in  Southern  Europe.  It  does 
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not  soefti  natm  <to'  our  dimaiiei^  rnhkh  )is  toor  told  ht  sevlptum, 
and  tcM^  duU  for  ^mtiagi  Bui;  it  mbj  be  eulliyAtedK  tib^gU 
eirotiO)  awdf  ifith  oave  may  be  to*  «oxno  extei^t  natuKalised*  7 1  a 
people^we  :are  tnflide  up  of  too  nkamj  ekanaoAs-^haye  im  imH^.  9^ 
dtvorBity  of  powevs^wludly  to  fail  ia  anything  to- wJiicb  w^fi^lj 
with  eamestifesB  ;' land  in. the  mattev  of^Aritihe  ooustcy  whiohitw 
|)rddu^d  a  IReyiuddd'and  a  EkxQiAaneodjaiOt  dd&piN^d..  .Tb^iugh 
we  oannot  eoiignatal&te/  'Otinieltes  upon  out'  advance  Jin  psaintiog 
since  the  time  of  Sir  Joshua,  of  Gainsborough,  and  Wilflpyv^lb® 
mrogtado  mo^exiNttit'  has  cvBBed^  'and  lof  some  yeara  tb«re/Ms 
been- a  steady  adv«»cei  As  we  have  Bt«ted<  we  eannoiooosifter 
€hat>4i  ha  A  kept with  die  ]Diirogr«06  of  the  publie  ^ynap«i,ibjie$ 
M'ih^  dlteotfon  o{^'Art<;  but  it  Ims  comn^enc^d^  aod  (vantsi  A>njy 
6«ioh  aids  >a»d'  iq>pliancea  &fi  may  edrtakily  he^  to  a  «<»k6i4e^abfe 
e^eiH;  i^tftdfiA',  id  lineifeiiie'  its  itate  of  forwtini  snOtemeat. .  '  1 . ,  ^  .  1 . 

*  ^a«te^ea;n^()4ibe> fitly  cultiTBtod/^efi^ptf  by  l^berMudy  of  wbf^ri^ 
best  Yrt'  that  whibh)  ' has  hithevto  -beeji^  effected.  r.Xt  :caomt  /bp 
fonhdli  by  pme^ji  /  And  tO'puraiie 4hait  attidy  it  ia  iajeceesaryi  tha»t 
^tfim^liM  bei  befbi^ns;  Without  them  ireeordararo  of  no.,av^l<:>i 
entfc^tn '  cafi  eotlvey  no  •  idistindt  ideaa*  Thse^  arts  1  of\  desi^ t^e 
iloti ''^ThitOttibhabiei'  iiotanghtu!- '  l}hero<  Are  th<Mi€f,  indeedat  'who 
ftM  thtit  a  mtioiiialtsohoel  mipaiiuting  ov  in  sculfKtiire  fi^m^^^&^ 
up  by  a  principle  of  self-development,  and  without  extrioWP^ 
4ids  ;  and  >'60ii»e;  applying  « .  eknilav  axioiti  "io  the  ii^Ui^ual 
labduret^  -in  thei> fields)  of  invention*  tiybtk'  tbat.jorigin^JityiiUDd 
itid<ependenoeiare  only  to  be  looked  for  in  tbie  efforts  of  aoKita^fvt 
and^notdedgeoidusj  /There  are^ no  doubt  . oifd^rs.  oC  gesli^^,«^U^ 
abo  J  Mobt  ftdnrantageeruBly  >dey^lof>ed  in  an  unadvanie^  s^e» ,  „ ,  pult, 
g^f^'  ^'  flames  /ini'6hd  >foiidfteAd  ''  >4)f!4ta  period^ '^aite^Yiv,i4^^ 
p€(#iod  maytev  -  ItjmOyesi in/thety»Ai .ofihe  tamy. «f JMen's  V^if^f 
and  to  plaoe  iteeif  <thor6  muki  ^paids  among  the  <r^ka»..  :  HcHXM^r 
have  had  no  tnodelst^maor  HaFo^nade  no'^forwal  ^tudy  <o£  ff^^^^^ 
bnt  he  was  '^c^uainted  with  ihe  songs,  lof.^bje.  bards r  that  bad  igooQ 
before  him,  and  familiar  with  the  kfl^wlodgQ4>f  .bis4in&e.  .  ; 

The  fear  thoft  OriginaHty  iop!  vigour  should  bo  losi^  in  «ay  dfp^- 
tnenrt  of  menM'  acUyity^  by  an  ekt^iYe  iaoqQaintaaee/with|)i'0;?Ch 
dent  ^ffortis;  is  Utterly  wkhont.{gro\ind»  .' I  The  instifiot/of  inutfi^qn 
is  ind^  strong'  in "the«t»iDds  '«l)  most'  Sut  .the^felem^ts .  ^ 
thought  araf  alike  in  iall^  aad > it  &s;iOnl^  fi^  tlie  varying:  ppppo^-r 
tions  in  wiiRk  they  itro  dombined^  thai  qrigin^Uty  reflvlts.  . 
whom  -wc  notice  as  iniitaitors'  are  persoea  of'  Ifmted  kpOFiledge  pr 
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of  narrow  sympadiies.  To  be  accj^ated  with  mwj.  models,  and 
to  Sttitate  thexiVftlly- is  wherer  tbiUt  genius  exists  whieiL  caa  inU*o- 
dae^  frefth  materiftls  its  own  resources,  and  eooibine  alUuio 
harfiiOtiioQl^  xtmij,  ^ot  te*  resemble  othei-o^  but  >  to*  lOreato.  mth 
jnd^pfDettt,' decision,  and  facility.  Of  cotirsorwe' apeak  hera  otf 
ntitat^  not'iaB'a  deliberate  objeet^  but  aa  iLatUQCO&soious  process 
'-^ fbe  kere  a^yf^idaticm  of  colkcted  stores,  without  .«<Hisideration  of 
t^'i^^rttte  sources  from  wkkh  they  iia^e  beesi^aduaUy.  drawn 
ttteetheri  .     .    ,  • 

'n%ftti97er  may  be  tbe  ease  witb  purely  mental pvecosscs^  no  oao 
^'*^!ftion  'tbe  importance  in  regard  tO'meehaniBal'Onesrrrrf^ 
^^M^g  yrhAt  others  hare  been  oihle  to  accomplish,  and  the  udeau^ 
by'ifhJeh  they  hare  done  so ;  and  in  -the  pradtide  of  tho  Fine  Arts 
tliMitf'SO  tti«ch  that  ie  meckanieal,  that  this' ikpplies  to.thepa 
its  full  foj^ee*.  Mani^ulatioti  hiust  be  studied  in  the  itotks.  <of  other^^ 
boK^r  inde^)«eiideti^  we  might^ish  to  be  in  the  matter  of  design. 
T6  htf^-deVotedf  '  e3?el<ftsIvt»'»iteiitioii  to  &  single  model*  wibetb^^ 
to' thief ^eonee]^iOnl»  realised^  or  ihe  means  by  whifih  this  is.efCecliedi 
is'te'have  riftked  falling  into  the  mannet'  of  anothetwhecomiiOg  An 
it!AM^:'{  But'^tO'  haive  esamfined  extensively  the  most  diverse 
.fiwiginiltf'ijr'to  he"  prepared' Jwith  abundant  resoniwfeS' foe  Jibe  easy 
^4c^fmfH  o€  one's  own  idio*yncraoi^B  of  fimey,  .^hougbtj  mi^\ 
f^eJJiigj-"-  f    ;■•■(.•,■  -I-  ■ ....  . 

'Vb^' 'practice  of  Ai^t,  then,  ireuM  be  fadUtated  f and  improve 
|f  in^easing  the  o{$poH;Qiiitie»  possessed  by  students,  of  familiar^ 
wifl^  themselves  with  what  had  hitliferto  been  done.  Tlioso 
<¥f^rtuniti!e*i  in  tottd*>n,  aare  not  great ;  and  in  dfte  proirii^es,  4o 
l»t%onif  of  Awttow  pecuniary  meaniS',  they  ^aI»v^Ttlremely  'itJluted^ 
FWin'^e^rofinces,  it  must  he  renxeibbered*  our  artiste  are  chiefly 
dnifi|f#,  ^ti^r  1rtfta%ttmi^  sueh  m  faU: withiitithat  cat(^ry«  By  tho 
^tiibthiitttld  imprbv(gd  taste  would  be  dlfuaed  aniongtlie  public,  ami 
^e^)MI  slbnulatin^  svrpplj,  atid 'supply  /produeiujo^  fastidiousness, 
%  -s^k  : of  pHogrfess '  w%uld  he  ibArly  alrakened,  ^and  put  in 
possession  of  Its- ftillest  ehcfgies;     •  '    .  ^    •  ;  ' 

'  Tt^liladrltogi  b^n  a  subject  xrf  complaint, ; or  of  rogrefc,  that  in 
ttii8^''tiptitftry  thete  'are  few  exbibitiongr  t)f  any  kind;  whether'  ^.f 
olij6fetif'<6f^Ai*t' bi*  of  Sciencci,  whieh^  are  open  torthe  public 'free  of 
^■tpehife.  •  •  t)f  the  former  class  tl*ere  ore  but  two  of  any  ooiisiderablo 
™*portiiiee'fl«at  are' easily  and  to  all  accessible..  We  have  a 
^vonal  Gallery,  containing  a  cJioice,  though  but  a  smalLcoUec- 
tioh  of  pictures  5*  a^d  we  have  a  gallery  of  sculpture  at  the  British 
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Museum,  wherein  are  found  some  of  the  heautifulidealisms  whieh  the 
genius  of  the  Greeks  bequeathed  to  all  time,  in  marble.  Haiiapt<Hi 
Court,  too,  may  be  seen  after  a  fashion,  and  the  Dulwidi  Crallerj 
more  satisfactorily,  by  those  that  have  leisure  and  means  to  visit 
them.  But  the  opportunities  possessed  by  the  people  of  Londoii, 
of  familiarising  themselves  with  works  of  classic  ezcellenee^ 
whether  of  the  pencil  or  the  chisel,  are  almost  limited  to  these. 
A  gallery  of  engrayings  our  metropolis  does  not  boast;  and  wa 
are  not  aware  of  any  proYincial  town  where  a  collection  of  wt»4Ea 
in  any  department  of  Fine  Art  is  open  to  the  public  gratifl.  The 
case  is  different  abroad.  In  Italy  the  people  live  in  an  atmo^ 
sphere  of  Art.  Her  greatest  painters  and  sculptors  were  motored 
in  such  an  atmosphere.  They  were  familiarised  with  what  wa» 
excellent  in  their  respectiye  professions,  even  from  the  tsradle*. 
The  tendencies  of  the  mind  are  determined  in  early  youth.  Its 
growth  is  modified  by  the  food  then  supplied ;  and  the  naiaral 
diversities  of  its  individual  types  are  harmonised  by  siirroundikig' 
circumstances  of  place  and  period.  Therefore  it  was  that  in  Art 
the  Italians  eventually  attained  to  so  great  exoeUenoe«  IHie 
same,  in  a  much  more  limited  degree,  is  true  of  Spain,  of  8<»ne 
parts  of  Germany,  of  the  Netherlands,  of  France.  Bui  ia 
England  taste  is  acquired  as  we  learn  a  foreign  language — ^by  ^e 
formal  study  of  our  riper  years  :  it  does  not  come  to  us,  like  our 
vernacular,  by  a  process  unconsciously  gone  through. 
This  was,  however,  yet  more  eminently  the  ease 

"  In  our  yoojQg  years^  when  George  the  TWrd  was  king  ;  '* 

and  when  the  woodcuts  of  Mavor*s  spelling-book,  the  ornamental 
borders  of  ''Christmas  pieces,''  and  the  caricatures  in  the  shop 
windows,  very  different  in  their  artistic  character  from  theae  rf 
Punch,  were  the  principal  works  of  Art  that  gladdened  youthful 
eyes*  Our  children,  indeed,  are  brought  up  in  a  world  of  woedf> 
cuts  and  lithography,  of  an  order  greatly  superior  to  what 
belonged  to  those  days :  and  for  this  reason,  independently  of 
others,  it  may  be  expected  that  they  shall  advance  beyond  their 
fathers  in  respect  to  taste  in  Art :  but  we  must  furnish  them  with, 
other  faoilities  before  considerable^results  can  be  expected. 

What  we  would  propose,  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  is  the 
establishment,  not  in  London  only,  but  in  the  provinces,  of  Galleries 
of  Art  for  the  people.  We  are  not  so  visionary  as  to  bdieve  that 
it  would  be  practicable  to  form  collections  of  high-class  paintinga 
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for  thb  purpose ;  and  Btill  less  that  the  temples  of  Greece  and 
palaoes  of  Italy  can  supplj  ApoUos  and  Yenuses  for  our  Liverpools 
and  BirminghaniB.  But  let  us  at  least  hare  what  we  may  have 
cheaply  and  earaly,  and  in  its  kind  truly  excellent. 

Half  a  loaf — it  is  unfortunate  this  proverh  should  be  musty — ^is 
belter  than  no  bread  :  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  have  paintings 
and  fleulpturoy  there  might  yet  be  formed  galleries  of  engravings 
and  choice  oasts.  Nay,  to  us  it  appears  extraordinary,  that  in 
thoee  places  where  the  greatest  facilities  exist  for  the  public  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  Art  in  its  highest  departments, 
so  little  attention  has  been  given  to  afford  the  subsidiary  aids  that 
may  be  derived  from  such  sources.  Engraving  indeed,  as  an 
independent  art,  is  well  worthy  of  study  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  as 
illustratiT^  of  paintmg,  there  can  be  no  gallery  so  rich  that  it 
should  BOom  the  service  this  is  capable  of  rendering. 

Our  National  Gallery  possesses  but  four  works  that  bear  the 
name  of  Raffael :  for  the  cost  of  one  of  them  we  might  have  a 
series  of  the  best  prints  from  his  designs,  with  frames  and  exhibi- 
tion room  complete.  And  who  but  would  wish  an  opportunity  of 
fiHming  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  designs  of  Ralfael 
than  the  National  Gallery,  Hampton  Court,  and  Mr.  Colnaghi*s 
window  can  afford  ?  It  is  true  that  his  works  may  be  studied  at 
the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum  :  but  the  trouble  of  getting 
admission,  the  delay  in  obtainmg  the  engravings,  and  the  incon- 
venient situation  of  the  building  itself,  virtually  exclude  the  mass 
of  the  intelligent  public  from  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution. 

It  would  seem  that  the  very  facility  with  which  galleries  of  the 
kind  we  advocate  might  be  formed,  has  been  the  impediment  to 
tiieir  introduction.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  thought  that 
works  which  might  be  procured  at  so  small  a  comparative  expense, 
were  too  insignifieant  to  be  allowed  a  draw  upon  ''the  pocket  of 
the  nation."  It  may  indeed  have  been  considered,  that  to  arrange 
an  extensive  ceUecticMi  would  require  a  building  on  a  scale  of 
expense  out  of  aU  proportion  to  the  objects  to  be  exhibited.  But 
it  is  not  held  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  nation's  pocket  to  pur- 
diase  high-dass  engravings,  even  at  fancy  prices,  for  the  purpose 
of  storing  them  away  in  portfolios  of  the  British  Museum  ;  and, 
though  we  are  far  from  disapproving  this  investment  of  the  public 
money,  we  tiiink  the  more  advantage  the  people  can  derive  from 
their  expenditure  the  better.  It  is  very  agreeable  to  know,  that  at 
no  other  cost  than  that  of  trouble  and  time,  we  may  inspect  our 
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property  in  the  great  BloomBbury  building }  though  of  ft  Urgc.pj?o- 
portloii  of  the  public  even  this  is  not  true.  But.H  woul4,be  piuch 
more  agreeable  to  have  our  purchases  framed  and  huf^g  yp.^^.h^'^ 
we  could  examine  them  at  any  leisure  moment,  without  pjt^eliminoi'j 
ceremony  or  delay.  And,  as  wQll-framed.  engravings  are  ft9;,safo 
under  glass  as  in  portfolios,  it  might  be  well  if  a  selection,  ^tf-tbc 
very  best  prints  in  the  Museum  were  made  for  this  puij)0^,;.,<gQ 
that,  being  themselves  admirable. works,  pf  Art,  as  .well  ^^e* 
sehtdtibns  of  admirable  works  in  another  department  of  Art^.  Vfif^^ 
should  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  thei  million, **,insi<^cl(^ 
being  reserved  for  that  of  the  occasional  visitor.         ,      •  r^/  .  . 

'  If  the  example  were  set  in  the  metropolis,  of  the  formatlo;!;^^  qf.a 
gallery  of  engravings,  we  doubt  not  it  would  soon,  hp  fo^oxy^d,  Jii 
many  provincial  towns.    Not  to  revert  V>  t)i6  more  ^|np/p;ct/E^nt 
objects  we  have  already  considered,  what  honest  burghei;,5,,in,,A. 
cbuntry  town,  wben  visited  by  a  friend  from  *nQth§j:.p*u-t  i^o.. 
country,  but  would  be  glad  of  some  **^hQw-»place,"  to  ,w^cl]^rj(io 
might  cbeaply  ' introduce  his  guest,  and  gently  drop  iiim  uii^f;^ 
during  the  hours  of  business  f    And  what  friend  from  afar-.^bn^.t, 
\vOuld  be  ^ad  of  any  aid  to  help  him  over  some  of  tho  slow  Jbp^^ 
of  a  provmcial  town?    Should  this  paper  meet  the  eye.^f,  -apj 
obese  alderman  who  may  be  anxious  to  purchase  to  himself,, M^^^oq  . 
cost  of  a  few  thousands,  an  eiitduring  fame.in  his  native  cijty,  we 
asfeure  him,  that  he  could  not  more  surely,  or  more  s^p^ife^y^/ 
accomplish  his  object,  thanby.presentiiig  to.his  townsmen. i^gf^l^ry; 
of  ^ngraviiigs,  rich  in  its  illustrations  of  Baffacl  and  Cor^egip^t^  . , 
We  will  not  here  consider  what  rules  might  be  ady-ipabu?^,.:^  . 
guide  in^he  choice  and  arrangement  of  subjects  fpr  a  p^i;po^^&]^r^ 
ihU.    1^0  doubt,  if  galleries  of  the  kind  became  cpmqiioi^^  j^ey^: 
woiild  differ  widely  from  one  another  in  the  4pgreQ?i.of  promi^/^)^  . 
given  to  particular  departments,. according  to  the.particuLi^  tP-^H^  \ 
of  tho-e  who  governed  the  selection^,  ,  ..i.c.r. 

In  some  committees  there  might  be  an  pverbal^ii^ciing  iAflu^p^fi. 
in'fav6ur  of  Italian,  in  some  of  German  or  Fleqjisl^^  \^  SiWjj^ftiP^r/:,. 
haps,  of  English  Art.    Some  might  more  willingly  ,qoii^o^       . . 
woi*ks  of  an  early,  some  of  a  later  period*  .  la  thia  coll^tipn^,,^!^. 
should  find  a  preponderance  of  hisitoricisil .  subjects  ^  .i|>  thaljij^/PiC. 
landscapes  ;  in  a  third  of  portraiture.    The  illustration  of  the,£Mrl 
of  engtavihg  might  be  the  leading  object  in  one  caso  5  of  one,  or 
more  schools  of  painting  in  another*    , Aofd  the .  dissimilacilj^ 
between  individual  collections  would  add  greatly  Jo  thpir  aggrpgft^ 
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TatIi!ie.'''A  nklitndU  gaHery  of  engravings  should;  however,  serva 
at  0|iee'  ais  j^oilttm^tary  on  the  Art  itself,  possessing  Jhe  best 
s^i^^  %f  eVet^  perioS  and  school ;  and  as  a  supplemejfit  %,q 
tW*  TpffiWiy  '^iiifey,'  serving  to  extend  our  acquaintance,  w^tli 
thi^  d^i^^,  at'^leWt,  6f  some  of  those  greiat  artists,  of  wjh^?p 
p^titigf' \^*e' c^rf'at  best  possess  but  9,  verj  smjJl  xxm}ii^r..j^ 
s^ecinlfelifc*' ■ 

-'Jl^cfiighy  unques'tionablj,  to  form  anything  worthy  to,  be* poPr. 
sKteiW  'd'.iiatldnal  ccAlection,  would  req\ure  a  large  sp^-qe  Jqr, 
batogftf^  "the 'j)rfnt&,  this  mjght  possibly  be  .obtained  i^pre  ..easily 
au4  at  less  e^peuse^  than  at  first  appears.    The  same  attj^ntipn 
^^tMi^W  id  ihe  amount  and  diriection  of  the  light  reqnire/i  fon 
plfetitt^^'wAiId  not'  be 'necessary  ;  and  ^building  in  stories  .ii4g|it, 
th^fi^^b^^B'e  ii^^aHable  :  l&ut  of  course  the  nipst  convenient  fom  of 
sfi^rtlipS  Hfitifd  be  One  of  a  single  stpry  lighted  from  flifbov^. 
flekir  0^t  ''Mr^i^'ot         mTght  be  vsed  ;  or,  ,a9  bulb  little  ^gj^i,t . 
woid^-*WWliterf,'^ftHd  a^'"^^  light  wgulii  Ve  fro»T^j 

abot^i  ini^'t  b^'fpnnid'in  a  Square  or  ,1*arfe.,\yiliho^ii  m^h« 
detri&ctin^  frocii  .th^  op^nhess  of  the  situation  ;  it  inight  eyeipi:,t)ip^. 
pafi^ffly'  i^ttnk^  iii  'th^  gihound.  In  this,  hqweyer,  we  ^peat  ojpjy,  of. , 
wEi^i  tW»]4<^  b^  prkctWaWcf : '  not  of  what  would  b.e,.deslrable^!,pp. 
prooaWTtejttJstt^/  '  '      .    ,^ . 

'Pft8ffl)fy'6pattb;might't)e  founil  for  the  purppse  ip  th,e  British, 
Mtiiii^.    Th' otie  resppct,  that  wbuld  be  th^  most  eligible  pjjwje,:,, 
tW^lfei'y'AM  'Pi'fpt  Boom  *  would  tfeus  be  kept  in  connedtio^i^ 
At  PartSnWi^e^'ik'  k  "gkli^ry  of  iengravings  in  tlie  ^BibKothe^ye 
Rdjri^l*''"tl»llt'*ifr"l8  queatiohiabie  whether  sutiicient  epfice  pouU 
aA^eS'W^^'Grfeat  Busseltrstreet  establisl^mei^i  ;.  as  we,l)elieYe<^ 
thW**(rid^^'Tiirflcfift^  will  not  be  too  extensive  for  iWyaxi<»iB  *Qpln  > 
!e<^ttbafe!''''A'Ap^h^  lipp^^^       site  would  be  the  jTational  Gallery/ , 
Thiif^li  ttot^ittifebdf  at'  present  sufSciently  capacious  eveji  for  oiv* 
small  collectioiL  of  pictures  ;  but  upon  this  account  it  19  desir/tbliB 
thiil^t'*6tiH''bil  dfittrged' Without  delay.  *  This  might  be  done  by,. 
the' pimti^i^Y dt'  the  wofkhouse  behind  it,  an  institution  for- which, a  , 
hiitfA-eft'^it^  as  e!igl|)le  might  be  found ;  and  if  tbe  space  jto,,. 
gs&dkA^^iriHri"tibt  8U$cient,  an 'extension' might  l^e  obtained  by 
th^dwi&g^^  dttvereJ  way  acrpss  Panton-street  (T),  at  .a  Jneight  sijffir. 
cjcif^*t<yiiQtJw'l6fi1r^'])assage  of  waggoi;is  beheath,  apci  appropriating 
a  pbrttnyb' oiP  tlie  '^otttid  on' the  north  side,  which  is.  now  occupied 
by tieAtemiitftt^6f  yci*y-Kttle  value. 

A^^'i^lj^i  id  otte  connected  with"  tliiat  we  have  under 
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€ODsideraiMm»  we  will  take  this  opportunit  j  of  uttering  our  protest 
against  the  removal  of  the  National  Collection  of  Pictures  from  its 
present  location.  An  equally  eligible  situation  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  find.  It  has  been  proposed  to  remove  it,  in  order  to 
give  m<Hre  space  to  the  annual  ezlubitions.  Now  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions have  onlj  been  held  in  that  building  upon  sufferance ;  and  it 
is  not  right  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  oust  the  rightful 
tenants.  The  annual  exhibitions  are  open  for  three  months  in  the 
year ;  and  as  money  is  paid  for  admission^  those  who  go,  go  with 
fmdice  prepent^  and  wiih  the  intention  of  staying  so  many  hours 
as  they  may  find  necessary  in  order  to  make  themselves  su£Scientij 
acquaintttd  with  the  contents  of  the  several  rocHns.  A  very  great 
maj<aity  of  the  visitants  go  but  once  in  the  sea8<m ;  and  few  attend 
more  than  two  or  three  times.  Persons  go  either  from  a  real 
dclbire  to  observe  the  products  of  Briti^  art  or  British  industry,  or 
because  the  exhibition  is  one  of  the  fashionable  lounges — one  of 
the  things  thai  must  be  "  done. '  *  To  ^ther  class  it  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance  whether  the  exhibition-rooms  are  at  Oharing- 
erose  or  at  Pimlieo,.  at  Westminster  or  in  the  Brent's  Park.  A 
day  is  devoted  to  'the  visit,  and  any  of  tiiese  koalities  is  easily 
rea(died  as  a  part  of  the  day*s  business.  We  believe  that  the 
removal  of  this  exhibition  a  mile  further  to  the  west  or  noi^ 
would  make  very  little  difiEerence  in  the  number  of  ^uliings  received 
for  admissions. 

But.  to  have  the  National  Gallery  in  a  situation  eanly  accessible 
at  all  times  to  the  largest  number  of  the  citizens,  is  a  matter  of 
much  more  importance.  The  great  value  of  this  in^itution  is^  that 
tiie  admittance  being  free,  persons  can  pay  frequent  visits,  and 
fiftmiliarise  themselves  witii  the  admirable  woiks  it  contains^  in  a 
manner  they  could  not  were  they  able  only  to  visit  it  at  long 
intervals.  It  is  a  place  to  which  a  spare  ten  minutes  may  at  any 
time  be  well  devoted:  and  the  locality  it  now  occupies  La  one 
easily  to  be  reached  from.  aU  direeti<ms,  sufficientiy  free  from  the 
denser  smoke  of  the  city,  marked  out  from  the  open  place  befoee  it,' 
for  a  National  mic»mment  of  some  kind,  andaffordmg  facilities  for  the 
indefinite  extension  of  the  building, — a  matter  of  high  importaneow 

Galleries  of  casts  might  effect  for  sculpture  n^hat  engnMdii^{8 
wonld  do  for  painting.  Is  is  true,  that  the  best  casta  fonn  but 
inadequate  representatives  of  Greek  marbles ;  but  they  are 
better  than  drawings  ;  and  verbal  descriptions  are  only  valuable 
in  connexion  with  some  such  aids  to  the  imagination. 
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The  Royal  Academy^  we  bdiere,  is  In  poftsettdon  of  a  good 
e^eedon  oi  casts.  A  few  of  them  stand  in  the  hall  of  the 
l^tmnal  Craileiy  ;  hot  the  greater  number  are  not  open  to  public 
view.  No  doubt  iritfaoiii  being  so  they  the  better  subserye  the 
pnrpoaes  of  stady  to  the  pupils ;  and  it  cannot  ^erefore  be 
ttpeeted  that  the  Academy  should  yield  them  up  to  the  inspection 
of  paUic.  We  sbculd,  howeyer,  provide  ours^es  with 
anoAor  set  for  the  metropolis;  being  careM,  as  far  as  pnc 
ticable,  to  olbtain  of^ies  ef  idl  the  most  celebrated  Greek  originals; 
9mA  every  large  pnmncial  town  should  have  likewise  its  gallery  of 

fimgh.  eoDeetions  as  tre  have  spoken  of  would  be  advantageous 
alike  to  the  profBssional  stnd^t,  the  amateur,  and  the  people." 
Our  direct  object  is  to  obtain  a  rational  means  of  amusoment  and 
instnictimi  for  the  last.  For  them  we  think  galleries  of  paintings 
m^t  be  formed,  which,  if  not  altogether  such  as  would  satn^ 
the  mast  hi^y  eidlivated  tastes,  woofal  yet  tend  to  the  impreyv* 
ment  of  their  own.  A  good  nucleus  for  one  such  gathering  mi^xt 
be  found  in  some  of  the  best  of  the  cartoons  and  pictures 
exhibited  m  1846-7  at  Westminster  Hall  The  artists  woukU 
no  doubt,  be  glad  to  realise  anything  by  their  large  canvasses,  a 
hope  which  must  have  forsaken  the  unsuccessful  candidates  as 
soon  as  the  priaes  wm  awarded.  The  labour  expended  in  the 
preparation  of  works  for  the  competition  there^  ought  not  to  be 
wMly  loet.  Some  asylum  should  be  provided  for  |»ece8  possessing 
very  eonsideraUe  merit,  but  which,  from  their  large  size,  are 
unfit  f»r  any  ordinary  room,  or  studio.  If  no  more  were  given 
foT'these  than  the  value  of  the  canvass,  it  would  yet  be  a  benefit 
to  many  of  the  painters  ;  and  ^ey  might  be  permitted  to  redeem 
their  pictures  at  the  same  cost^  should  they  be  able  to  dispose 
of  ^m  te  mere  advantage.:  They  would  thus  gain  an  opportunity 
at  least  of  bringing' their  works  before  the  public,,  and  chance 
of  finduDg  pmrdbasers.  If  means  admitted,  a  more  fiberal  course 
be  pursued ;  and  sense  pictures  might  be  purchased  from 
time -to  time,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  pennanent  collee- 
tiouL  But  for  the  object  in  view  it  is  not  important  that  the 
collection  should  be  permanent ;  and  occasional  changes  of  a  p«rt» 
at  least,  would  even  be  desirable.  Were  sevtf  al  of  suj^  galleries 
fsrwed,  either  in  the  metropolis  or  in  provincial  towns,  they 
miglit  sometimes  make  exchanges  with  eacdi  other. 

For  gallefiee  of  this  order  no  expensive  buildii^  would  be 
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re^iuirec!.  Spa^  and  light  ifoiiM  l)e  Ae  grand  rfequfeities.  'The 
experiment  might  be  tried  in  hired  rooms,  or  temporarjr  «trtie- 
tures.  The  means  to  make  if  need-  n&t  he  lafge;  atld  mirgfail)e 
jraised  by  flnhseription,  or  bj  the  proceeds  ftf  a  ttob^ter  ^dibttfon, 
got  np  for  the  puiyose ;  though  the  objecV  would  be  ohe  wbrtfi^of 
n  pluitamentar  j  grant.  Admissions  to  the  ^ll^y  itsi^  tbS^^  4ki 
ehiu^  for,  as  was  the  case  at  Westminster,  for  a  moirth'bl*  t^b 
alter  its  opening.  Once  fairly  established;  a  coHet^ioii  thus  dtVum 
together  would  be  rapidly  enlarged  by  presehtationis  andl»€?^<fct8; 
abd  ttrtlsres  might  be  allowed,  under  cefrtaiti  restrictions;  tb  dej^idi 
^orks  without  resigning  their  property  in  them.  Jh  thife  miitiit&r 
it  would  combine  the  character  of  a'  ptiblie  coSleeliOil'' atM' ft 
jointers'  bazaar;  of  a  National  Q'allety,  and  dtt  Aditddiit&y 
Bjfchifeition..  '-'^^Ji^-'" 
Provincial  towns,  whilst  aiming  at  the  same  object  Otf  thik  cSofii- 
pler  fykn,  should  keep  in  view  particularly  the  'develOprndidt 
eneouragement  of  native  talent.  They  shouM  mdke'it  aTjirt'y^f 
their  design,  to  form,  gradually,  permancDft  galleries  Of  ^h^^^liest 
works  of  their  own  painters  ;  and  thtt6  that  strong  feeiin^*'Of 
einwlation  would  be  excited,  which  it  ih^  surest  gttidi^  woifthy 
achievement.  There  are  f6w  Of  our  large  towns  but  mi^  opifeb 
creditable  exhibitions,  could  they  bring  a  selection  of  the  best 
works  of  their  native  or  adopted  artists.  To  give  a  single 
instance,  Bristol, — a  town,  by  the  way,  which  has  been  more 
distinguished  for  the  production  than  the  support  of  talent, 
though  perhaps  rather  unfairly  rated  for  its  neglect  of  Chatterton, 
Bird,  and  Savage, — Bristol  was  the  birthplace  of  Lawrence,, 
Fyne,  Mliller,  the  'two  'Frippsrand  Jaiekson,  as*  likewi»e<  >of  ^ilie 
sculptor  Bailey  :■  it  waa  the  ttdcrpted*  home  of '  Bied  p  'Duttt^^^' 
believe  was  born  thtfve  ^  it  waiS^there  at  lewst  tha;l'he>fonne!d>te 
style,*  and  Achieved  biis  first  'honours :  Johnstone,'  wyounijg^attiBt 
who^  wonld  have  earned  ' abundant*  dktiuctloii'  hadtlMJ')iired^''l^ 
whoiidfved  and  left  no  name  b^ond  bis- tiatite^ city,  w«b  bom]th«»e:- 
and  among  those  of  its  artists,  who  are  only  beginni!ng  id  tstik^ 
themselves  known  in  London;  ai«  West^  whose  dteteheB"of:W<A5h 
river- scenery  have  Mtracted  much  attention';  "Dightoft,  'whose 
powerfhl  picture  ^f  Stonehenge,  or  rather  eonipoMlioni'^m 
Stonehenge,  with  a  stormy  sl^,  'could  not  Ihsve  been  passed 
wi^out  notice  at  the  last  Westminster  exhllntkni^  Bran  white, 
Hewett,  and  the  younger  MiiUer.  And  in  this  enumeration,, 
we  should  not  omit  to  menl^on  Bla(^woe«lN3    Sheteher ;  "  an 
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dai|iteuc.p(ii^^]3g,^  bigh^at  tmrjtUlio  abilities,  And  inosixefijMd 
fc«ang;  .oi>e;.vlH),.FMW  wprkiiig  .with  the  pe»cil  <wr  pw,  can 
g}ve.l^^afoll^,le^Qp^  to  iho  professars  of  the  Art. 

.^3ti^m  iu»  yet  19.  hv^  imperfeetlj  dev^ped;  It 
beg9pi^.;^b,Tner^aiiiti]i&,apd  scientific  Asaociatiane*  Then  it  teok  a 
]uxij?ri<w  iokpu  amc^  .those  cUases  who  stood  least  in  need/  of 
ther  a^Y#ntag(&£^  4;o  he  con»nai^ed  by  the  nnion  of  pecui»ary 
,.Th9,,ept<^W8Wpnils.of  ihe  Whittingjton  greatly  extended 
itg,J;if$^<^i|,,H,Xt  ofei;^  now>  in  its  rarious  fonns^  cheap  dming^ 
rooms»s<^)i^^P!)^^K'ri'P<>B94i»  cbeptp,  smokingrroconB,. cheap  biUiardr 
ro(>Q(^,;.  ii^^tjBQids  to^,,the,mid41f»  clashes  fiome  of  the  luxuries  thftii 
beffi^ft.  bekffigp4)  P"lj  to.  the  palacea  of  the  wealthy.  The.p»inh 
cjf4^{)p£  /union  h^  more>  to  >  acQompJish.  It.  may  gi?e.  us  htSk.  olf 
sculpture  and  picture  galleries.  It  may  extend  its  benefits  la  on0 
fQn^.iin4t<'^^^r.to.ULe.lower.and  wider  circles  of  society.  .  And 
vJ^.tb/^arf/Qlk.eq^ert  .then^plves  to  giye  to  the  poor  adrantftgeSr 
whidjjthje  latt^js.qo^  x^gt  eif^o  command,  they  are  foKwing  bonds 
aC.,.i|U)^iii.b^i0ce^  the  two,  classes, ,  such  as  the.  temper  of  thcr 
time#,Ti|^4er»,Jt.eyei7  w^ay  desiirable  to  establish.  To  makia  ia* 
peop^/content^,  tbe.first.grandjreqwsi<fce,is.  to  supply, themrrwithi 
fao4.;  ^<54b^.  nejqt  i^  to  furnish  them..^ith  anvus«ipen        .  ..j... 

.   .    .Ml  ••    •    SWM4i,  M  . 

.^fili.0]b0iG»9Whft^e /defiiied  oonsolatiioA^  to  be,  in  some  .measitri^,) 
aft^'ftlkfvtAiio^  lol^mHerywthe.  imparting  of  comfort  undeir  chttUm*^. 
sM#c^<irfa'dislrestfi;  tJmt  the  inriernftoet^significieition  of  >the  word; 
i&4Mro6l£r<ei^pres0^by  &e  definiibidnr  It  4e* a  sympathy  that  ha^- 
\mi$a\^  ifiiilanrialevd  aiui>in  itsfnew  Oxislence  m  the. trials  of  Ufe^.it< 
is  %wfMAxi$>^  the'  dtffiiHiltiefr^  lind  /abusea  4o .  which  poor  bkmati 
nalnmi  i»  1mM9v^  ... 
'Kkb^'  p»vm/of  <  l^viag  •  eonflolAtioa  impUes.  $  menial  eollectednesa 
^  ovee  the  fiMvNw^fKhpj  neo^Tds  it:;  the.  consoler  and  the.  eoasokd' 
ar•J0lnar4lMlo]^leIlto^'atld<Tefemaohal^  iatHie -bo  grief*  , la 
tbo  «Hgr  iasLctoncfttrf  ar^niMvioidty  that  faas  been  the  gift  ef  circum^ 
BtMA^  iKOH^filMHltlkiporiion  1^  the^ettrful  iruth  ofKooheEouoauld 
fa%vm^  'ffilXi^a'tifadverait^  de  noSKmeilleurs  amis^  nous  tronvons 
quelque  elfm^'f^  ne  oons-d^plttlt  pafr;  *!.wedfttO'to  point  to  Hop& 
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A  CHAPTER  Off  CONSOLATION. 


with  her  njdifted  finger^  and  holdl j  ahow  ^  pa&  to  the  resting** 
place  of  tsorrow; 

There  are  few  jnen  who  do  not  eonsider  consolation  as  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  friendship,  a  worldly  hnmanised  virtue,  which, 
like  charity,  may  he  called  into  action,  or  omitted  altogether,  as 
it  best  suits  the  inclination.  Let  one  man  say  to  another^  I 
hare  lost  all  that  I  possessed  in  the  world.  My  pilgrimage  must 
begin  again«"  Ere  the  friend  reply,  let  him  draw  snide  the  veil 
of  outward  feeling,  and  search  his  heart.  He  is  griered  ;  perhapa 
not  deeply,  bnt  vezatiously.  His  friend  may  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  within  his  reach  the  higher  {Measures  of  society, 
and  his  hospitality  has  robbed  him  of  many  dull  and  languid 
hours  ;  but  now  his  table  can  no  longer  be  spread  for  his  enjoy* 
ment ;  there  are  few  among  his  old  associates  who  will  not  shrink 
from  an  intimacy  with  a  man  of  fallen  fortunes.  Does  not  he  even 
feel  a  strange  reluctance,  a  secret  chill,  a  presentiment  of  embar- 
rassment, and  estrangement  as  he  grasps  his  hand  ?  It  is  by- 
play of  every  day  acting,  though  he  may  feel  how  imworthy  the 
character  is  that  he  assumes  ;  but  if,  without  one  sd&sh  glance  of 
retrospection,  one  careful  inquiry  into  the  dark  future^  he  can 
take  that  fHend's  hand  within  his  own,  and  can  say  to  .him, 
honestly  and  truly,  "  Hope  for  better  things  ;  it  is  an  ordeal 
which  will  show  more  clearly  your  faith  and  energy  :  God  speed 
you  on  your  way !  " — then  the  spirit  that  is  tried  meets  his 
gratefully  and  confidingly,  and  his  words  are  remembered  for  a 
life*time. 

How  many  well-meaning  persons  appear  to  have  a  scent  for 
the  grief-stricken!  They  hasten  to  pour  upon  ikem  their 
treasured  maxims  with  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher.  It  is  seldom 
tha^  these  conventional  consolers  remember,  that  it  is  not  «very 
degree  of  grief  that  consolation  can  approach :  it  may  bend  over 
the  brink  of  the  we^  but  it  cannot  reach  the  water  ;  for  xmtiX 


i^o'ear  of  the  waSeeer  is  closed  to  the  voice  that  gives  it  Jitteranee. 
There  is  a  patronage  too  about  this  species  of  consolation.  Th&y 
would  do  wdl  to  recollect  that,  in  its  contact  wi&  <he  world,  the 
spirit  is  bruised  but  not  broken*  Gtrief,  privation,  ^  misconstruc- 
tion may  bend  it  for  a  while,  but  they  will  not  tie  down  its  mdo- 
mitable  nature :  a  hasty  touch  may  uncoil  the  Sfn^g,  and  its 
dasticitywill  be  restored. 


Conquer  hinij 


w  — —  the  strong  faouTB 
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Reader,  in  the  heAvy  hour  tbat  calls  to  you  to  administer  con* 
eolation,  remember  this :  he  that  requires  your  succour  is  your 
comrade  in  the  combat  with  trial  and  sorrow-*Hitronger  enemies 
than  cuirass  ever  shielded  in  days  of  old.  His  lips  are  parehed 
witii  thirst ;  he  asks  you  not  for  water,  yet  there  is  a  mute  peti- 
tion in  his  eye  that  shall  not  pass  unanswered.  For  the  sake  of 
tiie  brother  who  shared  your  cup  in  childhood,  stretch  forth  your 
gourd  to  his  Hps.  Time  has  witnessed  faithfully  that  we  never 
jet  robbed  ourselves  in  giving  aid  to  another  whose  need  was  true. 
Speak  to  him,  then,  in  faith,  in  hope,  in  truth  ;  and  the  feelings 
which  these  words  embody  so  feebly,  shall  be  renewed  a  hundred- 
fold. A.  P. 


.  OUR  CITIES  OF  THE  PLAGUE. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  strong  man,  sound  in  every 
portion  of  his  frame,  except  only  in  one  small  spot  of  one  vital 
organ,  is  prostrated  by  l^e  disease  of  that  one  spot,  racked  with 
pam,  wasted  with  sickness,  and  his  whole  existence  embittered. 

So  it  will  sometimes  happen  in  a  state.  Some  one  vital  portion, 
neglected  and  deranged,  w^  poison  and  thwart  the  action  of  all 
the  rest,  and  raider  null  and  void  the  best  efforts  of  legislation* 

"  How  can  we  hope  !  what  can  be  expected  !  To  what  ^d  are 
our  struggles!"     So  say  our   philanthropists  and  patriots* 

Reforms  are  won  ;  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad  ;  grand  db« 
eoveries  are  made  in  seience  ;  we  have  cheap  literature  and  cheap 
bread  ;  food  for  the  mind,  food  for  the  body.  To  what  end  is  it 
all  ?  Crime  increases  ;  pauperism  increases ;  a  sickly  population 
multiplies.  Twenty*€ve  millions  yearly  are  spent  m  gin.  Nearly 
as  much  more  on  tobacco  asid  beer.  The  people — ^the  masses — 
are  no  better  off  than  before  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed*  The 
upper  Glasses  are  weighed  down  with  rates  and  taxes.  It  is  all  in 
vain.** 

Did  any  man  or  any  set  of  men  «ver  try  to  originate  great 
thooglits,  or  pursue  an  enecgetic  cosrse  of  action,  while  suffering 
under  some  wasting  and  enervating  disease ;  and  while,  at  the 
same  time,  surrounded  by  dirt,  noise,  confusing  numbers,  without 
privacy,  comfort,  or  quiet  ?    If  such  an  attempt  was  ever  made. 
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it  WAV  aerer  nticcmUahf  ItJsniex  these  iiifliieDee9^e:gtudiag  iQiiid 
trotild  be  dendsaed^'the  spirit  could  m»t  'Mpii?e^  tbe  laogmd  Srme 
yroalA  sink  'llsdess.  .  . 
'  But  this  eadMh  ^opposed,  for  one  bmh  or*  .few  iaen>  u  now  and 
4}A8'  boeiB  for  ag«8  tk&  conditicua  of  the  great  bulk  of  ihe  peq)le< 
T-bit,  under  their  oicciim&tanoes*  Bo  iokay  men  of  ia^elleoi 'and 
j^vrer  belong  ta.ihetp  ^dasa,  and  hare  staffed,  ouJb  bam,  it ; 
thfl^  90  maK^  irho^  vemaia  amoag  them  are  eound  ihialfierB  Md 
eHi^geiio  doert^  istirenderful.  To  use  a  Scaiptura  expreaftioQy  mo 
takj^BHj  of  them,  <^  The  <  whole  head  19  feick,  and  the  whole  bea^t 
Imatu"  Thej  aoe- crowded  into  ,  narrow  preoinets  t  pent.up  amjkl 
nmOf  eotifusioB;^  and  dirt*  The  light  of  heaven  ia  ohaisuvedi  ia 
their  narrow  dwelifmgs  ;  the  free  air  is  poisoned  hj^  noxioaa- exha- 
lations. Thejf  become  oid  twenty  years  before  their  tiii^e.  .  Thaj 
di^  at  a  period  that  measarea  soareely  half  that  of  itheit^  wealthy 
bi^olliers.' 

/.  H<yw«catt  this  be  ?"  inquires  the  caaual  dbserrer.  We  see 
your  great  towns,  your  rowa  of  buildinga,  your,  aeocas  ^  &iewt9i 
yoci^  miles"  of  snlmrbfl.  Your  people  must  be  well  lodged^  weM 
dfireumsttDeed'.  ^Here  are  undeniable  evidenees  of, it..''  ,  , 
>  it  is  searceiy  possible  to  realiae  the  faets  under  thiese  apfoaf'- 
ances,  but  it  is  tie  l^a  oertain.  These  are  tlie  habitationfi  of  ether 
elMMes,  but  DOM  of>  them  are  appropriated  to  the  people.  .The 
fiwanniiig  midtitades  who  man  the  ahipa^  and  work  im  the  whni^fay 
hnd'^oil  in  the  workshops  and  the  faetoiues,  who  lay  the.railrQftda, 
fttfd' build  the^homes,  and  cultivate  the  /gcound-^they  who  are 
etnphatieally  r  oalied  the  millions,  beoauae  thej  ao  greatly  out- 
huniber  the  other <  classes,  inhabit  none  of  these  loealities  you  have 
observed.  The  smaUest^  the  least  convenient  of  these,  would 
afibrd  room'  and  .applianoeft  for  four  families  belopging  .to  ibe 
kbotfring  class.  Such  a  house  as  is  required  for  one  man- of 
moderate  influence  conteins  apace  enough  for  twenty  of  them,  i^d 
rMfte  comforts  and  conveniences  than  are  shared  among  twenty. 
They  lire,  i^us  crowded  t(^ther,  in  lanes  wedged  in. between  the 
fifHoeets  that  you  traverse;  in  bye  places  and  wa^e  cornern  ;  in 
alleys  without  thoroughfares ;  in  courts,  the  enti*ancefi  to  which 
jrou  pans  without  seeing  them.  And  these  places,  which,  ,  heeanae 
tliey  are  thus  crowded  with  life,  are  (for  this  is  the  condition  of 
our  being)  replete  with  refuse  matter  of  the  most  offensive  kind, 
are  without  any  of  the  contrivances  which  civilisation  has  applied 
to  the  clearing  away  of  these  disgusting  conditions  of  life.  Instead 
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of  a  imfiAi  sup^lj  tyf  winter  to  vai^  them  awaj,  ikeara  i»  dquc  ; 
instead  of  a  tenfoM  supply  o#  lUr  f«r  m  mairf  humaa  Ibemgs,  there 
is  none  that  is  not  yitiated.  All  that  is  impure  is  netauied  there* 
in  thiBiBe  hnhbling,  reekmg  poiBon>pit»,  balled  eesspm^i  or  dowlj 
crairb  ont  along  open-  guMers.  The  inen^wfao  have  worked,  haid 
all  daj,  ai^  go  homewards  to  sueh  places  as  these,  stop  .bj  ^the 
way — toe*  many  of  them — at  ttie  gin-palaces  hkzing  with  lights 
and  -before  they  enter  iheir  wretched  hames,  whens:  their  j^ate 
whree  and  sickly  children  are  waiting  for  them,  are  besottecC'Oc 
ik^'  blood  fevered^  and  after  a  short  period  their  bodies  wok  the 
easier,  by  reactioik^  tinder  the  infeotioa  of  typhus  or  some  oikea^ 
dead^  disease,  and  their  families  became  paupers.  What  eon 
sueh  men  do  ?  How  can  they  improve  or,  adranee  ?  For  them 
eivilisatie«  has  done  nothing.  For  them  seienoe  and  art  have  nevor 
b€H»ii*  applied  to  the  domestic  comforts -of  Mfoi  Tke  rushes  on  the 
floor,  which  our  warm  carpets  have  supplanted,  would  atiH  be 
to  them.  For  want  of  leisure  and  peace^  they  know 
no&ing  of  the  disooteries  of  science,  nor  the  creaitioaa  of  >genitt&# 
For  them  there  has  been  no  Newton,  and  no  Shakspeare.  Na^*^ 
as  recent  investigations  too  fully  ptfov^d,  to  maUy  of  theoi  Christ 
has  tierer -spoken  His  ir^tAs  of  lov^  and  power.  -  Th^ir  ohUdi^n,  in 
many  instances,  it  was  found,  had  never  heard  His  name. 

The  better  state,  the  impro<Yed  condition  of-  the  upper  classes 
•m^h  which  this  is  all  oompared,  is  itself  a  very  impenfeet  one»  in.  all 
relaiting  to  the  laws  of  heal^  ;  so  mneh  so,  that  the  deration  of 
life  is,  even  under  the  best  circumstances^  shortened  beyond  what 
we  can  probably  imagiue  at  present.  Even  the  Queen's  palace  4s 
sopronnded  with  malaria ;  and  under  thfr  widest  and  grandest 
streets,  there  is  collected,  by  ^e  erroneous  form  of  the  severs  and 
the  want^  water,  a  noisome  stream,  generating  poison, whkh  escapes 
tiireiigk  the  griitings  by  the  pavement,  and  enters  through  U^e 
draanA  into  the  houses.*  The  conseqaenoes  are*^the  nearly  uni- 
verbal  dyi^pepBia^  the  manifold  diseases  of  children,  and  the  occa- 
siomll  epidemics  which  alarm  the  whole  population.  To.  the  latter 
inflictiotis,  doubtless,  the  occasional  escape  of  poisonous  edala- 
ifons  from  the  crowded  localities  of  the  poor  eontribute.  For  all 
these  inflictions,  the  family  physician  is  called  in«  medictnes  and 
diet  are  ordered,  and  change  of  air,  or  a  visit  to  the  sea-side, 
prescribed. 


*  So  the  last  report  of  the  Ssaitary  OommiBaioDers  teHs  ub. 
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But  observe  the  consequences  to  the  working  man.  In  walking 
along  some  thoroughfare,  joa  may  occasionaUj  obserre  in  an  open 
workshop,  a  man  at  some  mechanical  operation — ^perhapa,  a  tnm^ 
at  his  lathe.  You  are  attracted  by  his  clever  mode  of  fiiiwbing 
up  his  work,  and  stand  'looking  on.  You  are  sorry  to  see  him  so 
pale  and  listless  in  appearance.  Presently,  you  have  a  Bensatioii 
of  sickness,  and  become  conscious  of  a  disgusting  odoor  whteh  pro- 
ceeds from  a  gdly-hole  just  behind.  You  hurry  off,  perhi^ps 
visiting  a  chemist's  by  the  way,  to  banish  your  nausea  by  bwm 
stimulant.  But  what  becomes  of  the  workman  ?  After  his  d&y's 
monotonous  occupation,  during  which  he  constantly  breathes  the 
noisome  stench  which  drove  you  away,  he  sets  off  to  go  honae  to 
something  still  worse,  still  more  poisonous.  If  he  too  feels  a 
stimulant  necessary  to  excite  his  sickened  Sftomach,  and  if  he 
becomes  a  gin  drinker,  can  you  wonder  ?  For  him  there  (M  be 
no  dieting,  no  course  of  medicine,  nor  the  sea-side  for  his  family. 
A  month  after,  you  pass  that  way  and  do  not  see  him.  He  is  in 
his  grave — ^in  the  comer  of  the  churohyard  af^opriated  to 
paupers,  and  bis  widow  and  children  are  in  the  Union  Work^ouab. 
What  heart,  what  time,  what  capacity  could  that  man,  or  suek  aa 
he,  have,  to  take  advantage  of  the  opening  oppovttmities  of  ike 
age  ?  With  what  reason  can  you  expect,  that  while  such  thiags 
last,  crime,  or  pauperism,  or  drunkenness,  wHl  diminish. 

It  iti  because  we  feel  that  the  want  of  efficient  aaantary  amnge* 
ments  is  at  the  foundation  of  these  great  evils  of  our  popalatioB, 
that  we  look  upon  the  measures  which  are  about  to  be  introduced 
as  the  beginning  of  a  reform,  the  conaequenees  of  whieh  will  ba 
great  beyond  calculation,  and  that  we  watch  ^o  ^pvooeediiigs  of 
Government  on  this  subject  with  anxious  interest.  They  havo 
begun  firmly  and  well.  Let  every  well-wisher  to  his  eoantry 
strengthen  their  hands  to  go  on  well ;  to  introduce  a  good  nMaaure^ 
arid  to  appoint  the  right  men  to  carry  it  into  operation.  The  nen, 
whose  unwearied  labours  of  more  d^an  ten  years  hu^e  at  lengtii 
succeeded  in  fixing  the  Legislature  to  this  work,  deserve  ^e 
lasting  gratitude  of  their  country,  and  will  be  remembened  with 
honour  and  reverence  in  generations  to  come.  When  Dr.  South'' 
wood  Smith,  standing  outside  the  doors  of  the  houses,  heeauae 
within  the  air  was  dangerous  to  breathe,  wrote  down  on  the  spot 
literal  descriptions  of  what  he  saw  in  Lamb's  Fields  and  the  courts 
and  lanes  of  Bethnal  Green  and  Whitechapel,  and  thus  improved 
to  the  utmost  the  opportunity  which  Mr.  Cbadwick  (in  the  Poor-Law 
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€<»nini98ion)  threw  into  his  hands — that  earnest  desire  to  effect 
a  change,  which  then  inspired  him,  was  fraught  with  consequences 
which  will  stretch  onward  heyond  his  life  into  future  times.  When 
he  then,  hj  the  simple  truth  of  those  descriptions — a  truth  stronger 
and  more  pitiful  than  any  fiction,  moved  the  heads  of  the  Church 
aad  the  memhers  of  the  GoTernment  to  inquiry,  and  created  an 
impression  on  the  country  which  ha|i  grown  into  a  strong  public 
<^oioay  he  then  began  a  oouree  which  will  work  vast  and  bene- 
ficial reformations.  When  he  has  since,  supported  by  a  band  of 
lealouB  ca-op^rators  in  his  own  and  other  professions,  devoted 
iime,  risked  health,  and  sacrificed  fortune  to  this  cause,  he  has 
devoted  himBelf  to  a  cause  important  at  the  present  time,  of 
growing  unportance  in  the  time  to  come.  Some  may  regard  it 
wkh  distaste,  because  it  provides  only  for  the  lowest  necessities  of 
awe  being  ;  but  it  is  of  moment  exactly  because  it  begins  so  low 
that  lit  takes  up  social  life  at  its  foundations.  It  is  a  reform  which 
must  be  effected  befne  any  other  can  be  effectual.  To  what  end 
is  cbeap  bread,  if  life  languishes  and  gees  out  at  half  its  term  ? 
Te  what  end  is  mental  cuUure,  if  the  dizzy  brain  cannot  receive 
ttn  impression  ?  To  what  end  is  spiritual  teaching,  if  the  soul  is 
debased  by  the  surrounding  outrages  of  all  decency,  below  the 
aaimalB  ? 

The  power  that  lies  dormant  in  the  people  may  be  compared  to 
a  fettered  giant.  This  reform  will  infuse  into  him  strength  to 
bnnrt  bis  chains.  Their  regeneration  must  begin  from  within,  and 
be  worked  by  ihemselves.  Their  chief  enemies  are  ih^ir  own 
intemperance  and  improvidence.  When  they  are  relieved  from 
the  debilitatiii^,  demoraiiBing  influences  of  a  continual  atmosphere 
ef  miasma,  when  they  once  feel  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound 
body,  ihey  will  rise  from  their  low  condition  ;  and  while  good  men 
sit  at  home  and  theorise  on  **  what  can  be  done  for  the  working- 
eiass,"  ib»  great  working-class  will  have  already  begun,  by  gradual 
bat  firm  steps^  to  advance  towards  its  true  position  in  the  social 
Isbric. 
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FESTUS.      ■     '.  ■       ■''  - 
By  Hepworth  Dixon.    <  i.  •  ,  x_r  .. 

The  Intelleciual  woi^d  is  full  of  anarchyr  A  taiHiltUudS^^ 
masteries — true,  partly  true,  &c.,  entirely  false— 4fcf^'^'i4id6rddife<i 
as  revelation.  Phflosopby  is  opposed  to  pbilospphy  ^•^3ci*w6^^  Is' 
marshalled  against  feciehee ;  religion  is  arrayed  •agiirat'^i^ligibtt':: 
From  the  highest  department  of  human  knowledge  tb^'fhe'  loW^sif,^- 
t|iere  is  no  unity,  no  absolute  co-orditiatliott,  no  ceiitiii,'*^©^*^^!.' 
"This  is  a  many-idead  age.  Experiment  andl  indttifeti^ti  at'e^'iifiii' 
versal,  biit  divergent.  The  iconoclast,  th^  creator,  tbfe  dii^ti^i^^; 
lufid  'the  constructor,  'th6  negative  and  the  affirinatJyel  MoA/iikW 
simultaneously  at  \vort.'  It  is  an 'era  of  trial  thd  't!ran^teotfi-^i" 
difficulty  and  solution.  The  h!6t6ry  of  the  pa0t  'fe*1^t^^  a^itt! 
renewed  —  timc-ballowed  '  names  requesttoned^^'ktekhdwledgfed 
axiouis  re-scrntlnised.  The  bettiir  fmits  of  the?  bceptSStt-'sj^tft' 
are  now  ripening.'  A  nobler,  pureir  truth,  ^ptitig^s  Wm'tto  offtjtJ^' 
too  prevalent  uftbellef.  "The  tyhabny  <!>f  i^rtti.but  \iiii3to^'-i«Ftfi-'- 
sl^aken  by  ibfe  sarcasm  and  the  siieer  of  the  gt^fctictdptics";  i'ttfl 
the  'ine-idea  fairly  dethrobed,  Wi6  old  faith  rett^ifned/^^flih' tll^' 
i^cw-found  freedom  of  investrgatSoto  remained.  '  At  Aisf'^dhy^tHfeV' 
are  fotjnd  in  unison:  {be  niost  daritig  thinkerfe  )W-6?*!dftf^^{ihted> 
by  ti9  gifeatest'f(wtb,  ktid  the  hdttiW^st  hfearts^6,fd'joib^d*^iH1lh  Ihb 
most'aadacious  bedds,  *Every£hii^g  is  qtiestliohed,  Wd^rfg HaJktttk^ 
oil  trust.  Meti  have ieariit  to  respect  trAditloririiVid  tiyk5liyif*fttee' 
value  of  Criticism  even  Vhen  applied  tb  th6  most  '\ihW<^klty^'\ifei-' 
biashed  formulfle.  'tfhe  elementally  principles  ^f  jaH^^th^afesiding- 
sconces  of  life  have  been  heretofore  ifeg&rded  as  fetf  *iti'lntm^bitt^;«^ 
and  those  easily  discernible,  like  the  sel^eyidMt  -  pi'op6i&it^ii^ 
ih  n^athematics  t  th6y  are  now  discovered  to  be' fWr  ^6tbertyisd."^o 
b^  numerous,  most  recondite,  and  complitAte.'  'Thei^^eAf^a*^* 
principles  are  now  nndergpitag  Bu6h  VerJficatibW'.kia'  ii\*pff^M^,/ 
livery  theory  is  bdng  put  to  the  pt-oof-^v^ryld^a  tei^^lie' ttrdl^ll)'. ' 
Af  no  period  lit  thb  w6rld*s  hi&tbrj'  ^e 'iher^'eve^*^^6^taa^ly  'cbhi■• 
fllctlng  politi(^al  consKitntions,  somaBjr  ddvcfrt^*  fli^lMerf,' ^6  mkiiy 
antagonistic  vie^^fS  of  sodfal  lifl^  so  -many  contl^StfedUeieiHjeiSVMiO-' 
many  contending^  jpbUdsopherj/;  atid  s6  Tbttny  eotit!Wii<*ftfd^cf€id», 
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dominant,  as  at  this  moment.  It  is  a  period  of  great  intellectual 
restlessness,  of  irregular  endeavour,  and  of  returning  faith, — of 
that  faith  which  is  the  sacramental  element  in  the  heroic— not 
absolutely  of  work,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  rich  in  the  promise 
of  great  deeds  to  come.  '  ■ 

This  anarchical  aspect  of  our  era  is  reflected  in  all  the  loftiest 
poet^  to  Tvl^h;it  ha?  ^ven  birth.    From  Wordsworth  to  Bayley 

j8;.p^ptiv^yj  shadowed  forth.    It  has  been,  warmly  disputed 
whether,,  or  apt,  the  initiative  in  human  affairs  belongs  to  the 
pOf^l^;  whether  like  a  still  lake  he  only  mirrors  the  changes  in 
an  i^^l^iliu^  CQx^ditiQUt  or  possesses  an  independent  and  origi- 
nating facul^  ?    A  scientifically  constituted  mind  would  deny 
tberlat^ter     log^cially  inconse<][uential  according,  to  any  method  of 
ind^^ve  |-«i^9Qni»g.    The  poet,  however^  transcends  Uie  ordinary 
Sj^gic  «f  science^;  the  law  of  a  part  is  not  necessarily  the  law  of 
the.  whole. ,  poetry  involves  and  includes  science  in  its  highest 
fcHT^T — ipJbiigso^hy ;  therefore  does  the  poet  not  submit  to  be 
y^Ai^  l>y  .ipa4«Jlw*fc^  canons.    The  only  jury  that  can  judge  him 
tfi;^^  jiu^t  ,lt^.  impanelled  from  his  peers,  and  they,  have  over  and 
iigaiiitt^ided  that  to  the  poetic  mission  is  assigned  the  crea- 
tiy^  and  originating. powers.    The  non<<idealist  may  demur  at  this 
mode  of  se.tt)iog  ,the  question  ;  but  it  is  clearly  evident  that  is 
nat]  competent.. t^  sit  in  judgment.     The  ministry  of  the  poet, 
l^EC^^l^^t  of  ,  the  prophet,,  can  only  be  self-accredited.    The  powers 
iif  i^ither  ^an  Jt>e,  only,  verified  in  their  works  ;  and  to  comprehend 
aqd  jjaterpr^  t^o^e  works  requu-ed  kindred  capacities.  Where 
tbQ«o*&i:e  wa^nting,  the  oracles  of  inspiration  are  unintelligible— 
it0.-pro^ecies.,lpom  darkly  and  dim\y  in  the  distance  like  the 
sl^ado^fif'of  a  deparJied  world.    To  deny  the  initiative  to  poetry,  is 
to  nu&take  radically  its  mission  and  method.    tTnlike  ordinary 
scien^^  j>oeti^.i^  intuitive,  not  inductive ;  its  mode  of  discovery  is 
sjoMictic,  aot  anai^tio  ;  it  arrives  at  truth  by  concretion,  not  by 
ilisBeqtlon.    With  this  difference  dividing  poetry  from  mere  science, 
the  logic  of.theJatter  ia  obviously  inapplicable  to  the  former.  The 
crefttiv0  are. evidently  a  loftier  range  of  faculties  than  the  merely 
deeompoaing.,  ^Seneca^.  and  Mandeville  could,  analyse  human 
cbaracterf.itnd  lay. bare, human  motives — especially  of  the  ignobler 
kind^-^with  xonau^Amate  dexterity,  but  it  required  the  immortal 
genius  of  a  Homer,  and  a  Shakspeare  to  embody  the  no  less  im- 
mortal lineaments  of  Hector  and  of  Hamlet.    The  poetic  mind 
infinitely  transcends  the  critical :  Schlegel  could  write  piofoundly 
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on  the  characters  of  the  bard  of  Avon  ;  could  he  have  conceived 
lago  ?  Poetry  is  doubtlessly  the  highest  and  most  permanent  ex- 
pression of  human  thought ;  and  its  sphere  comprehends  and  sur- 
rounds the  minor  orbs  of  the  particular  sciences,  as  those  of  the 
superior  planets  do  the  inferior.  To  compare  one  with  the  other, 
or  to  judge  of  one  by  the  established  logic  of  the  other,  is  to  com- 
mit a  mischievous  sdecism. 

As  before  intimated,  the  grandest  poetry  of  the  age  embodies 
this  intellectual  restlessness — this  yearning  but  unsatisfied  spirit — 
this  stroggle  for  a  loftier  and  more  spiritual  life  ; — and,  ever  and 
anon  gives  promise  of  the  brilliant  future  that  is  dawning  on  the 
world.  Poetry  has  been  busy  with  the  great  problems  of  the  age  ; 
its  solutions  have  been  various,  yet  all  instructive.  At  the  very 
dawn  of  the  century,  the  giant  intellect  of  Germany  sat  down  to  , 
solve  the  mystery  of  life,  but  he  was  too  premature.  The  cold 
and  unbelieving  Gothe  was,  moreover,  too  much  mixed  up  with 
the  world  and  its  affairs  ;  too  mindful  of  that  eternal  Von ;  too 
much  a  statesman,  and  too  great  a  sceptic,  to  resolve  the  mystery. 
Faust,  has,  however,  a  value  of  its  own,  mental  and  historical.  It 
images  an  epoch  ;  not  a  grand,  but  still  important  epoch.  It  is  a 
reflex  of  the  universal  selfishness  ;  hard,  consequential,  logical,  in- 
tellectual selfishness.  What  are  its  lessons  ?  Doubt ;  philoso- 
phical doubt :  morally  ?  Indifference  ;  the  non-fortitude  of  the 
stoic :  cosmically  ?  Fatalism.  The  noblest  efforts  rendered 
abortive ;  the  most  generous  instincts  of  our  nature  made  the 
ministers  of  ill ;  beneficence  frustrated  ;  pleasure  discovered  to  be 
a  cheat,  faith  a  mockery,  happiness  a  dream  ;  these  are  the 
moralities  of  Faust.  And  thus  the  keen,  cold  intellect  of  the 
Baron  Von  Gothe,  found  the  elixir  of  life  in  insensibility.  The 
whole  art  and  mystery  of  existence  consisted  in  knowing  how  to 
bear  ;  to  laugh,  or  sneer  at  the  world,  and  keep  yourself  comfort- 
able ;  in  a  word,  in  selfish-equanimity. 

This  philosophy  was  a  natural  product  of  the  time.  As  the 
incarnation  of  the  worldly  instincts,  it  is  perhaps  natural  to.  all 
times  ;  and  therefore  do  the  worldly-wise  still  smile  on  the  Baron 
Yon  Gothe  ;  and  with  a  sage  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  knowing 
pucker  of  the  brow,  declare  that  he  understood  mankind.  Tes, 
yes,  he  understood  the  worse  portion  of  it.  He  described  the 
world  he  was  in  contact  with, — the  time,  the  men  ;  the  petty 
intrigue,  the  gigantic  tyranny,  the  flunkey-meanness,  and  the 
splendid  vice  ;  the  political  wrongs,  the  moral  laxity,  the  mental 
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iK^tietsm,  the  imSyersal  selfishness  that  prevailed  in  Europe  at  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Later  on,  hat  still  long  before  these  chaotic  elements  had  settled 
down,  the  more  fervid  and  impassioned  spirit  of  Byron  rushed  into 
the  arena,  and,  in  Cain  and  Manfred,  gave  his  sdution  the 
mystery  of  life.  I  should  have  said  expressed  his  burmng  desire 
for  a  solution,  for  he  actually  solves  nothing,  though  his  grand  and 
melancholy  sc^ticism  is  full  of  suggestive  power.  His  unbelief  b 
never  fixed,  definite,  logical,  like  that  of  his  German  rival ;  but 
"wavering,  mournful,  involuntary.  He  is  religious,  but  without  a 
£)rmula  of  faith ;  moral,  but  without  a  system.  He  found  no 
rdief  in  doubt.  To  his  impassioned  nature,  indifference  could  not 
be  aQ-snffieing  ;  and  his  yearning,  now  mournful,  now  tender,  now 
elevated,  all  breathe  of  hope  ;  euod  from  his  very  melanoholy,  the 
meditative  spirit  may  extract  the  elements  of  a  confiding  fai^ 

This  unsettled  aspect  of  the  intellectual  life  of  our  present 
eentniy  was  the  symbol  of  advance.  Manfred  and  Cain  are 
liistorical  as  well  as  Faiist.  The  empire  of  the  dark  spirit  of 
ac^ticism  was  then  invaded,  and  a  progress  towards  a  iHrighter 
phase  of  things  commenced.  ' 

the  most  recent  emanation  from  "the  source  divine"  that 
attempts  to  wrestle  with  the  great  enigmas  of  mortal  being,  is 
Festus,  one  of  the  most  original  and  audacious  poems  in  any 
language.  Its  machinery  consists  of  men  and  spirits  ;  and  tibe 
changes  of  mental  condition  are  represented,  as  in  all  supernal 
literat&iB,  by  individual  agents  endowed  with  preternatural 
powers.  Such  conditions  the  poetical  reader  is,  however,  pre* 
pared  to  grwit,  as  the  practice  of  the  great  masters  from  Homer 
downwards  has  familiarised  him  to  the  use  of  spiritual  things 
perscmified.  The  action  of  the  story  differs  little  from  those  of 
Fanstus,  Gain,  and  Faust.  Lucifer  obtains  permission  to  tempt 
the  soul  of  Festus  to  its  ruin;  and  knowing  the  guiding  tendencies 
of  liis  mind,  succeeds  by  offering  him  knowledge,  pleasmre, 
power,  in  luring  him  on  {6  sin.  The  Tempter  carries  him  through 
Space,  Hell,  and  Heaven,  and  gives  him  to  see  and  know  the 
grandeur  of  the  Infinite.  When  Knowledge  is  sated  with  excess, 
he  fascinates  him  with  love  and  beauty.  That  too  palls,  and  he 
has  yet  boundless  desires  unsatisfied.  Then  the  Tempter  gives 
him  wealth ;  and  finally,  as  his  last  gift,  bestows  on  him  the 
kiogdmns  of  the  earth.  The  monarch  of  the  world  5s  yet 
unsatisfied;  and  with  a  soul  still  yearning  for  the  Infinite,  to 
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which  it  feela  akin,  witnossea  without  eemoree  4fa«  ^fiiidl  eiidr4'^4he 
world  bunit^  up — the  iirmajoeut  meUad  awft^  iriih  ferventheat^ 
and,  with  quenchless  and  imnKHial  longif^  in  hia  -aouly-espiFef 
upon  creation*^  fuqeral  piW*  This  19  a  gnind<«fmo«fAion,'ibiiit  boI 
original.  The  originality  of  the  poem  is  In  the  treutmfinl  itiHl  tirie 
story.  It  is  no  mean  proof  of  thewmter!&  geiuils,  i»hat-h0<dbas 
given  a  new  interest^  a  fresh  vitality,  £0  «  aubjeot  .to  hofpasAy 
and  BO  magnificently  treated.  Favadiae  Loat,  Gain,  nand  Eaust 
cx;<{ite,  hut  daunt  emulation*  Oom^taiifon '  with  these  vdoiinie 
productions  is  nnavoidnble;  by  that  compaaicKm  mnst  he^^k* 
judged,  and  hj  that  judgment  must  he.  stand  or  fadl.  My  pMiifent 
object  with  the  poem  is  not  howeter.  critiot^  but: moral ^t-its 
literary  demerits  haye  been  fre^ntiy— though  jiot  adequatdy^ 
discussed;  let  us.  hastily  glaiice  a*  Jts  ^^oiOfiby..  featua^'is: 
a  poem  of  life — of  the  deep  and  inwaDdt  lift»iiOf  greai  bumjai 
spirit.  It^  11^  .  the  ^istory  and  m^n^al  aulobic(gTti^yi«f  a  *aoQl 
endowed  with  gigantic  powers  and  oommenmirafteifAflAionB,*  vhiidiv 
thrown  into  ap  era  of  cbnotic  systema  and.  i^iserfftievolutkmdUy 
thoughts,  wanders  wildly  in  search  of  light ;  jMid  ;ia  itsr  anoefy 
questions  daringly  concerning  the.mytt^neaof  its 'being.  H^lie 
interrogations  are  earnest  and  solemn  ;  sometimes  bi^b,  startling, 
awful.  With  daring  hand"  the  veil  is  rent  aside,  af^diwhat  the 
common  eye  and  wad  hn^  deemed  the  lutapproaehable^^aid  bare. 
In  this  Festus  is  but  a  type  of  our  presantp  initelleetbktiiondition, 
and  especially  of  that  of  the  jHDtlng.  An'ihii]fktn|(  n^lij^  in  a 
revolutionary  state.  Vast  changes  are  impending ;  uaW!  elements 
of  power  are  starting  up  with  greaft  rapidity.  *rowtd>.  ;  a  new 
cycle  casts  its  shadow  on  the  dial  of  our  diouglitsr ''  Sach  new 
discovery  is  a  revelation  i)f  other  ^nd  grander  discoyeriles  yet  to 
be  made.  Great  problems— social  and  nioraj,  mental  inoi^osmical 
— press  fonvard  for  solution. .  Intellect  isr.  at  wo^k  ufon  them. 
New  conditions  of  life  have  arisen^thci  progresr  of'-ditl;overy  is 
perpetually  revolutionary^  diflScuUiea  bavOr^Bftrjung,  uj^  an<^  yr^ 
have  gone  to  seek  from  tradition,  a  reme*dy  ,^or  that  which'has  had 
no  parallel  in  the  past.  We  have  interrogated  history,  but  tho 
Oracle  was  sSteot.  We  have  asked  from  philosophy  "What  t^t\^ 
incompetent  to  teach :  her  answers  availed  not.  They  were  tott 
attenuated  for  mind  ;  too  eonvcoitional  fW  Tooralst,  We  fmte  not 
yet  convinced  ourselves  that  new  diseJtfees  taay  teijuire  new 
remedies.  There  is  yet  too  much  respect  ;f0p  ^Qk^ftdj^n  entertained 
in  high  places — in  those  cold  pionpta.ini  .rogiaDai. -of ..society,  .to 
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wbiebthe  goaifti  warmth  of  fh^  Ttetiml  sun  ascends  tbe  last.  But 
tbe  Mqainog  spirit  410W  ivbroad  is  too  earnesl  t6'  be  frightened 
^m^its.piuffiuit^ of  ■  tltHh  ^  'too  ifaftelligent  to "  be '  imposed  npori  by 
tlw  JtK0  oiqntpoteiit  •  dogmatism  of  airtbbrlsed  ignofrance.  Like 
tiv  FertQga0tw*iiiariliers,'wbo  feared  to  thist  at  fii-st  the  nrierring 
eodipMSy '  our  liereditavy  fears  embfkrrass  tts  i  but  we  too  will 
QfHtMj  ham  to  track  the  4111mitable  ocean  of 'li!^  witli  safety. 
I^  dare^'is  half  the  deed.  OiVe  rein  to  free  tbongbt  and  froe 
aMt^atiODii To-  'the  pMliM,  everything'  is  ^fane  ;  to  tlio 
hdj^^eveFfiAnng  is  holy;* 

h  Th»  aiu  of  ¥festaB  i«  to  eriilblt  the  Mfnistrjr  6f  Evil  5n  ^{o 
varld  91.  toiBhow  tbai'iDin,'  and  its  inseparable  atliendnnt,  sufTering^^ 
m/^nBtnmlontatiii  thet-haitt^  of  the  OmiiipofeiiC,  iind  fbrni  a 
pari  i<«f  that  hut  -Military  diseipline/  by  meats  of  which 
faamaDityas  <  redeemed  if]^  "its  fallen  condii:!oft."^  This  design  i^ 
woiied  tetvwi|idi;^iichP«noi»«*'|Knv^'^th&n  'ftrt.  "  Thd  morality  is' 
iQtfiiiiiatedv[«>n^r-1lum<  obttiided  r  a^d  in<>i^*doniecuilfene^  kk' 
indltaajBoibwdiiifltioii  of  paittf  torthe  ^e^t  a;nd  ifholel,  arie  wdntuig 
fcr-paafecfethe  pb«Mi.i      i      '•   ^  -       '  " 

^ffi^are  intvodaeied'  te  Ae'heiPO,  ifho-  id  mti^iig/ihti^^  ' 

.li.  Oi^  '  '^irtiis  fc' ti)  Ibe  a  mortal  and  iiniQortal !.  ..,      ^  [\ 
•  :  J..'  Tb'ttVe  With&i  a  6ircle  !  AH  things  unto  iiife  ,^  , 

..i<i'j  inb  OhlJfcelUlwa  fliM  ipdiB  coWwurtli^  t  .  ^ 

t  -  M-  jteickemi^^fi^  heart;,  and  piwwgr  for  the  ;  {  ^ 

''^       My  spirit  18 on  edge  :  I  can  endtire  ,      ...  ..i.  v-  • 

-ni  iL".  'Nought  ttliit  hiiik  not  the  honied  sting  of  sin,      .    ,    \  ,  • 
'      i    Tbat4MM(hiag1k«tt|iat  ]»ake«theyotmgiiht!t«^^ 
,  I4(mgi|i|;  lo.he  ^eftmnahaod  iwith  tiiBir  nat 


T6  Afe  ycAifn*  'Ltfcifei'  suddenly  appears—  "\  ^     '  ,\  ' 
*/'  "      '    «*iiviio  art  thou,  pray  i"    '       '|  .;. .   •  , 

jiimiw  ^lOJfttl^fta  ^  fttartlijng,  Assertwn*  He  Ti^e8jt:sardo4 ' 
nic^U^: — .  .     .,:!..  • 

..  .  .$<.TbML)bEkow?tkiii«kWfUi   ThaagbBteafegerto  ttdiM'b)^;    '  ' 
I  ai^j|iot  to.,^i9«(j)«^  !"  • 

Iia<»fer  il^  the  eAilH^ed  <prhieip!e  of  evil^not'  as  it  Is  commonly 
coooair^v  tit  ekrmeatKbioktely  hostile  to  good»  but  as  a  correlatire. 
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as  an  antithesis,  or  still  more  philosophically,  as  an  antago- 
nism. The  difference  hetwcen  hostility  and  antagonism  is  well 
understood  by  logicians.  Hostility  may  signify  irreconcilable 
conflict ;  antagonism  cannot.  It  means  simply  opposition,  as  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  force  oppose  and  neutralise  each  other. 
The  two  blocks  of  granite,  that  falling  against  each  other  compose 
the  goblin  arch,  press  in  different  directions,  but  so  that  the  one 
supports  the  other ;  and  the  greater  the  weight  of  the  blocks,  the 
firmer  and  safer  will  be  the  arch.  Such  is  the  antagcmism  of  good 
and  evil. 

In  Bayley's  Spirit  of  Evil,  there  is  ntything  human.  1*  is  not 
a  bold,  bad  man,  like  Marlow's ;  nor  a  proud  defying  one,  like 
Milton's  ;  nor  a  sneering,  sarcastic  one,  like  Gotke's^  It  is, 
perhaps,  more  finely  conceived  than  any  of  these*  It  is  the  incar- 
nation of  a  principle — Lucifer,  and  moral  evil,  as  it  eststa  in  the 
world,  are,  with  Bayley,  logical  equivalents.  Personify  evil,  and 
you  have  the  devil.  It  is  the  destiny  of  this  dark  spirit  to  perlonn 
a  ministiy  that  militates  against  itself — a  ministry  that  out  of  ain 
brings  forth  holiness  ;  from  doubt,  faith  ;  from  death,  imnortftlity. 
Though  ignorant  of  tiie  final  consummation  things,  the  genius  of 
evil  has  a  preternatural  instinct  that  its  work  is  all  abortive.  And 
this  is  the  punishment  of  evil — an  everlasting  negation.  Thougb 
monarch  of  Hell,  he  feels  he  is  a  vassal  to  a  higher  power,  whose 
mandate  he  would  disobey  but  cannot*  This  is  pre-eminently  a 
philosophical  creation.    Describing  himself,  the  spirit  says  : — 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  know  the  end  of  evil, 
The  arrow  knoweth  not  his  end  and  wm, 
And  I  keep  rrnhing,  raiging  along, 
I^e  a  great  river,  rich  with  dead  nR»>«9ais. 
For  if  I  ksiew,  I  might  rejoice  ;  and  ibsA 
To  me  by  natore  is  forbidden.   I  know 
Nor  joy  nor  sorrow;  btrt  a  changeless  tone 
Of  sadness,  lik«  the  ni^t-winds,  is  ^  sttvin 
Of  what  I  have  of  feelmg.   I  am  aet 
As  other  spirits,  but  a  solitude, 
Even  to  mj^lf,'* 

A  solemn  and  consoling  truth  is  here  developed.  Sin  is  in 
truth  a  solitude.  There  can  be  no  true  fellowship  in  guilt ;  the 
good  alone  are  friends.  Ev«ything  about  this  evil  spirit  suggests 
one  grand  idea — evil  is  not  eternal.  It  is  limited  in  power,  limited 
in  knowledge;  limited  in  dndutrance.  Nothing  seems  permanent 
about  it :  decay,  and  ultimate  annihilation,  are  written  upon  its 
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brow.  This  seems  to  be  the  author's  belief,  though  it  is  not 
expressed  definitely ;  indeed,  it  is  involyed  in  his  very  conception 
of  the  nature  of  evil.  It  is  a  temporary  agency  used  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose  ;  and  like  any  other  instrument,  when  its  office  is  per- 
formed, to  be  set  aside.  Its  necessity  as  a  discipline  in  the 
present  eonstitution  of  things  is,  however,  strongly  maintained. 
Speaking  of  the  soul,  it  is  said  : — 

^  God  fitted  it  for  good  ;  and  evil  is 
Good  in  another  form  we  are  not  skilled  in." 

This  is  the  r^yelatioo,  if  it  may  be  lA&pted  as  such^  which  the 
poem  inrolrea — ^that  sin  chastens»  but  does  not  destroy*  Great 
iistures  require  stem  diacipline.  Their  faculties  and  propensities 
ace  all  on  a  large  scale.  They  hare  no  peccadillos.  Their  virtues 
aad  their  faults  are  alike  imposing.  The  sins  that  little  souls 
daUiie  in  daintily,  they  plunge  into  headlong.  Their  very  great- 
aesB,  their  powerful  tendencies  to  good,  cause  them  to  sin  greatly ; 
the  fall  of  the  pendulum  must  be  equal  to  the  rise,  the  block  of  the 
ar<^  must  be  equipoised.  The  sufferings  they  endure  are  only  in 
proportion  to  their  strength ;  nay,  from  those  sufferings  springs 
that  strength.  Such  is  the  orbit  described  by  Festus  ;  but  in  edl 
his  errors  he  never  loses  confidence  in  virtue  and  in  truth  ;  in  all 
his  wanderings,  his  faith  in  Providence  remains  unshaken,  and  by 
diat  faith  he  is  redeemed.  He  traverses  that  path  so  well  described 
by  8t.  Paul,  in  a  passage  that  contains  a  system  of  moral  philo- 
at  once  profound  and  practical.  "  Tribulation  warketh 
patience;  pc^ience,  experience;  and  expenenccy  kope,**  With 
St.  Paul  too,  the  groundwork  of  an  active  and  heroic  faith  is  suf- 
fering :  perhaps  this  passage  may  be  said  to  involve  the  whole 
morality  of  Festus.  When  earth  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  yeanung 
spirit  tiiAt  needs  a  larger  sphere,  on  the  very  brink  of  tiie  great 
chasm  which  separates  the  living  world  from  that  which  is  beyond, 
he  thus  communed  with  himself : — 

My  mission  is  accomplished  in  this  world  1 
I  go  into  another,  whero  all  souls 
B^n  again,  or  take  up  life  from  whenoe 
Death  broke  it  at.   I  cannot  think  there  will  be 
Like  disproportion  there,  betwixt  our  powers 
And  will,  as  here  :  if  not,  I  shall  be  happy. 
'  ;;      I  feel  no  bounds.   I  cannot  think,  but  thooght 
On  bought  springs  up,  iliimitably,  round. 
As  a  great  forest  sows  itself !  but  here, 
There  is  nor  ground,  nor  light  enough  to  liv«» 
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Could  I,  I  would  be  everywhere  at  once. 
Like  the  sea ;  for  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
Spread  out  my  spirit  o*er  the  endless  world. 
And  act  at  all  points. — I  am  bound  to  one.** 

As  a  work  of  art,  Fe&tus  ranks  below  Faast,  and  even  Cain ; 
but  as  a  poem  of  life,  takes  precedence  :  wbile  these  poems  state 
problems,  Festus  sblres  them.  Gothe's  philosophy  ends  in  indiffer- 
ence, Byron's  in  uncertainty,  Bay  ley's  in  belief.  Gothe's  morality 
is  barren,  it  is  inapplicable,  none  but  the  great  can  use  it — the 
greatly  stoical  or  the  greatly  stupid  ;  for  free  and  generous  natures, 
the  acting  and  exalting  spirits  of  the  time,  it  has  no  attractions. 
That  of  Byron,  though  less  heartless,  less  withering,  is  equally 
unsatisfactory  ;  though  more  sympathetic,  it  is  little  more  fruitful. 
Bayley,  in  the  spirit  of  a  more  catholic  end,  makes  Faith — in  the 
holier  life,  and  grander  destinies  of  the  future  world — the  cardinal 
principle  of  his  morality,  the  conserving  and  redeeming  element  in 
man. 


A  pRicTiCAL  Work  on  the  Management  of  Small  Farms.   By  Fergus 
O'Connor,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law.  6th  edition.  Manchester,  1847. 

.  To  estimate  the  utility  of  this  work  by  the  number  of  editions  it  has 
already  attaix^ed^  would  perhaps  be  to  take  a  pretty  just  criterion  of  it. 
It  is  written  in  a  style  somewhat  rambling  and  diffuse,  with  touches  of 
n<utet6  and  honhomie  that  sometimes  remind  us  of  Gobbet,  and 
although;  as  might  be  expected,  with  the  temper  of  an  enthusiast,  it 
bring^  out  the  author's  case  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  in  all  its 
amplitude.  His  plan  of  practical  rural  economy  having  been  so  long 
before  the  public,  and  repeated  in  so  many  joamals,  relieves  us  from 
the  necessity  of  entering  into  any  .  detailed  account  of  it.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  state,  that  it  consists  in  purchasing  up  estates  by  means  of  a 
subscribed  capital,  and  of  afterwards  allotting  them  to  the  individual 
subscribers  in  spaces  of  four  acres,  to  be  held  in  perpetuitjr  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  yearly  quit  rent  of  four  pounds.  The  practicability  and 
social  advantages  of  this  scheme  are  set  forth  at  great  length,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  chapter  on  primogeniture,  which  is  very 
cursorily  treated  of,  compose  the  staple  of  the  volumft. 

Without  derogating  from  his  plan  of  makinj[  his  work  thoroughly 
practical,  or  lessening  the  value  of  his  own  pacific  experiment  of  the 
allotment  system,  we  conceive  that  the  author  might  have  greatly 
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strengthened  his  views  by  recurring  to  the.  experience  of  history^  and 
ta  the  examples  farniiihed  by  other  countries^  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  We  now  propose  shortly  to  supply  what  appears  to  be 
the  great  desideratum  in  this  treatise. 

We  profess  a  great  veneration  for  the  Bible,  and  yet  in  no  respect 
haT0  we  in  this  country  nioi«  deviated  from  the  spirit  of  its  institutions 
tJm  in  what  regards  the  distribution  of  the  soiL  When  the  Jews 
ma^e.  a.  conquest  of  the. land  of  Cai^aan,'  they  marked  ant  properties  of 
moderate  size  for  each  person,  and  althouj^h  the  accumulation,  of  pro^ 
pett^  could  not  prevented^  a  check  was  imposed  on  this  evU  by  the 
instttutibn  of  the  jubilee,  which,  at  the  end  of  every  fiftieth  year^ 
r&-iinpbSied  ihe  old  division,  when  the  lots  reverted  to  the  families  to 
wifcCMn  ihey  originally  beion^d ;  and  the  heaviest  and  direct  ctlrsels 
werelevelled  against  those  who  ^should  remove  land-^marks. 

'^Ws  'Uw  (aays  a  French  jurist,  M<  Partoi«t,  in  his  'Histtny  of  the 
Laws  *)  was  considered  useful,  in  order  to  mamtain  pBom^rty  in  moderate' 
portions :  its  ol^ject  was  to  put  down  that  inordinate  desire  of  proper'ty, 
wbieh  m  gi^tifying'  the  avarice  of  a  certain  number,  au^ented  in  the  itame, 
degree  *the  int^genoe  and  neeessNaes  of  olherti/  and  which  engenders  vanity, 
disdain,  leads  to  a  neglect  of  Ubour,  and  to  the  destruction  of  virtuous  habits. 
Although  all  the  ambitious  passions  were  in  arms  against  this  law^  and  strove 
to  abolish  it,  it  endured  down  to  the  sack  of  the  sanctuary/* 

In  the  primitive  times  of  Rome,  and  under  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  which  ordained  an  equal  division  in  families,  the  properties 
were  generally  small,  and  the  $bovd  ccttdvtion  of  the  masses  comfort- 
able. But  this  law  having  been  changed  by  the  influence  of  the  Patri- 
cians, the  land  became  concentrated  in  their  hands,  an4  was  chiaflv, 
cultivated  by  the  slaved  whom  they  made  in  their  conquests.  Small 
farms  almost  entiireiy  disappeared ;  cultivation  fell  off,  and  Italy,  so 
naturally  fertile;  dretf  iits  p>rincipal  supplies  of  com  from  Africa  and 
Sicily.  This  evtt  had  coifte  to  such  a  height  in'  the  time  of  Pliny,  that 
he  denounced  large  estates  as  having  efllected  the  ruin  of  Italy  as  well 
as  tile  "proymces  {L«aifim(ia  perdid0t*e  IM^^  &tjam  tero  provincias), 
YarioiiB  nnsneceBsftit)  attempts  WeUe  made  to  restore  the  old  Roman 
hm^attdiy,  of -which' ttie  last  and  most- decisive  was  that  of  tHe  Emperor 
Jostiniain,  wboseiliiBiitatiQS  placed  property  on  a  newbasis^  by  destroy- 
inji  the  law  of  pdmogenitiiire^  an«l  admitting  all  the  members  of  a  family  ' 
wiihoat  distinction  of  age  Or  seit  to  att  equal  share  of  the  paternal 
inhdritanee.  ^ia  law  \(fas  revive  in  iAl  the  trading  republics  of  Italy 
that  arose  during  the  middle  ages,  af>d  largely  contributed  to  their  pros-, 
perity  and  splendomrv  In  modem'  Italy,  with  few  eitceptions,  it  is  still 
in  operation,  and  its  beneficial  effecfts  on  agriculture  and  the  general 
welM>dng  of  the  people  hav^s  been  well  pointed  out  by  Sitmondi  in  his 
"  Viefw  of  AgriOttUura*''  The  late  Dr.  Arnold,  in  a  letter  from 

Florence  in  1826,  thu9  expreierises  himself  oh  the  subject : — 

^  I  fiaie  long  had  a  suspicion  tiiat  €obbefs  cdmplaints  of  the  degradation 
and  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  England  contaihed  much  tnith^  though  uttered 
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by  him  in  the  worst  posable  efixit  It  is  certaiji  that  the  peasantry  h»e  (in 
Toscaoy,  whage  the  French  law  of  snocession  exists)  are  much  more  generally 
the  proprietors  of  their  land  than  with  us,  and  I  beUeve  tiiem  to  be  mwSi 
more  independent  and  in  easier  circumstances.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  grand 
reason  why  so  many  ef  the  att^pts  at  revolution  have  failed  in  ^ese  coivn- 
tries.  A  revolution  would  benefit  the  Lawyers,  the  savans,  the  merchants, 
bankers,  and  shopkeepers  ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  the  labouring  classes  would 
gain  by  it ;  for  them  the  work  has  been  done  already  in  the  destruetion  of 
the  feudal  nobility  and  the  great  men  ;  and  in  my  opinion  this  bleeang  is 
enough  to  eompensate  the  evils  of  the  French  revolution;  for  the  good 
endures,  while  the  efibcts  of  the  massacres  and  devastations  are  faBt  passing 
away." 

It  is  ahove  all  smprising  that  Mr.  O'Connor  should  have  avoided 
referring  to  France,  with  its  law  of  equal  snccession,  its  small 
properties  and  farms,  as  a  great  practical  illustration  of  the  soundness 
of  his  ideas.  Here  he  would  have  found  materials  so  ample  for  his 
purpose,  that  the  diflSculty  would  have  been  how  to  work  thetu  up. 
We  shall  supply  him  with  a  few  extracts^  which  he  may  perhaps  incor- 
porate with  others  in  his  next  edition. 

The  latest  4tperfu  of  French  agriculture  is  found  in  an  Encjido- 
psdia  of  Fiance"  (Pairia),  which  we  noticed  eome  months  ago  :— 

But. the  fallen  dynaaty  being  suspected  of  the  design  of  re-establishmg 
the  aristocracy  of  tiie  soil^  found  itself  hampered  in  carrying  out  measures 
which  would  have  been  favourable  to  agrieultuFe.  Since  ik&  Bevolution  of 
1830,  a  greater  freedom  of  action  has  been  acqmred,  and  it  is  sinee  ^en  it 
has  made  the  most  rapid  advances.  Its  progress  has  been  such  sinee  1789» 
that  il9  prod'uioe  hcu  vncreaaed  40  jaer  cmt*  !Qie  greater  dbare  in  lfa» 
increaoe  is  attributable  to  the  subdivision  fd  the  soil  among  a  greater 
numbea*  of  perscms  who  cultivate  it,  if  not  with  greater  scienooj  at  least 
with  more  energy  and  a  stricter  regard  to  economy ;  to  the  sale  of  the 
properties  of  emigrants ;  to  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  ;  to  the  more 
general  cultivation  of  potatoes^  brought  [about]  chiefly  by  the  influence  of 
Parmentier ;  to  the  introduction  of  ai^ficial  grasses;  to  the  improvements  in 
the  breed  of  live^  stock,  and  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals  ;  to  the  great 
increase  in  merinos ;  and  Anally,  to  the  exertions  made  by  scientafic 
agriculturists,  especially  Matheu  de  Bombasle,  to  propagato  sound  agri- 
cultural doctrines.  At  the  present  dav  the  onward  mwement  of  agrumUwre 
continues  to  take  pUtee  on  aU  points  of  1M  territory,  and  is  pearkaps  mart 
than  in  my  other  country:* 

M.  Bombasle,  the  author  referred  to,  who  may,  from  the  numb^ 
and  utility  of  his  writings  on  Fr^ch  agriculture,  be  styled  the  Sir 
John  Sinclair  of  France,  states  in  bis  "Agricultural  Ajonals  of 
Rouvilk"— 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  mne-twentietfas  of  Fnaoe  Ae  famds 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  moirt  aaecessfully,  m  tiiose  which 
belong  to  small  proprietors,  who  labour  ikem  themselves.  If  we  sorroy  the 
cantons  of  tba  kisjgdom  .where  the  art  of  agriculture  is  in  ibe  most 
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forward  state,  and  the  greatest  produce  is  obtained,  such  as  Flanders  and 
AJsaee ;  if,  pasdng  the  French  frontiers,  we  observe  the  contiguous  con- 
tinental states,  which  can  furnish  the  examples  of  a  rich  and  prosperous 
husbandry,  such  as  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  Belgium,  the  Palatinate 
of  the  Bhine  or  Switzerland,  we  find  them  in/variably  to  he  the  countries 
iAoM  farming  is  jpractised  on  a  small  or  middling  scale." 

M.  Gniefaard,  in  a  -wofk  pubHahed  in  Paris  in  1842^  bean  testimony 
to  the  same  ef&Kt  in  a  long  chapter,  from  which  we  haye  only  space 
for  a  short  extract : — 

^  It  would  he  easy  to  prove  ikat  wider  the  inflttenee  of  the  system  of  small 
properties,  earried  otst  to  iis  extreme  Hrnits,  the  soU  of  France  is  capahk  of 
nowisMng  tm  times  the  fMuw^er  4f  mkabtkmts  that  it  supports  at  present. 
We  sue  entitled  to  believe,  that  in  England,  as  in  France,  smaU  properiiefli 
vonkl,  under  a  ^tem  of  ensthe  freedom,  gain  ground  over  large  estates* 
The  Engliflti  Anstoeraey,  however,  look  upon  entails  and  primogeniture 
as  the  hit  and  strongest  bulwark  of  their  power  and  existence.  They  are 
sensible  that  if  things  were  left  to  their  natural  course,  the  superiority  of 
small  properties  would  be  established.  The  very  policy  which  they  pursue, 
proves  i3£&  inferiority  of  the  present  system,  and  shows  that  under  a  more 
free  and  equitable  one,  they  would  be  unable  to  sustain  a  competition  with 
small  proprietors.** 

Lest  it  shonld  be  said  that  the  French  writers  are  biassed  in  favour 
of  their  system,  we  shall  refer  to  the  "  Notes  of  a  Traveller.  By  S. 
Laing,  Esq.**  In  that  work,  the  writer,  speaking  of  the  law  of  equal 
division  in  successions  in  operation  in  France,  which  the  "  Edinburgk 
Review*'  of  1823  (article  French  Law  of  SQcce38ion*')  predicted  would 
torn  that  country  into  a  '^^e^  pcmper  warren,'"  says, — 

**  Franee  owes  her  present  prosperity  and  rising  industry  to  this  very 
system  of  subdivision  of  property,  which  allows  no  man  to  live  in  idleness, 
aod  no  capital  to  be  employed  wiUiont  a  view  to  its  reproduction,  and  plaees 
that  great  mstrument  of  industry  and  well-being  in  the  hands  of  all  chisses. 
Jh^  same  area  of  araMe  grotmd,  aeeordvng  to  Jhkpifn,  feeds  now  a  population 
greaier  hy  eight  mUlionSf  omd  oertamly  in  greaiber  abwndanee  and  comfort^ 
them  under  ihe  former  system  of  suceession»  In  -tins  view,  tiie  comparison 
between  the  old  feudal  construction  of  society  in  France,  and  the  new,  under 
the  jHNMMBit  law  of  sueeessloo,  resolvee  itself  into  this  remitf-^that  one-third 
wutre  people  are  supported  wider  ^  new,  in  greater  abwndanoe  and  comfort^ 

from  the  same  extent  of  arable  land  Minute  labour  on  small  portions 

of  arable  land  gives  evidentlv,  on  equal  soils  and  climates,  a  superior^ roduc- 
tireness  where  these  small  portions  belong  in  property,  as  in  Flanders, 
Holland,  Friesland,  and  Ditchmarsh  in  Holstein,  to  the  farmer.  It  is  not 
pretended,  by  our  agricultural  writers,  that  our  large  farmers,  even  in 
Berwickslure,  Roxburghshire,  or  the  Lothians,  approach  to  the  garden-like 
euUivation,  attention  to  manures,  drainage,  and  clear  state  of  land,  or  in 
productiveness  from  a  small  space  of  soil  not  originally  rich,  which  distinguish 
the  small  farmers  of  Flanders  and  their  system.'^ 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  superiority  of  one  system  of  farming  over 
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another^  is  to  be  found  in  the  rates  of  rent  which  the^  are  found  to 
yield.  Let  our  author  turn  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland^  and  the  experience  of  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  island, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  detached  portions  of  ground,  measuring  a  few- 
acres  each,  which  there  get  the  name  of  acred  land^  and  are  devoted  to 
the  rearing  of  com  and  the  ordinary  green  crops,  lying  about  Edinburgh 
and  all  the  other  towns  of  Scotland,  bring  two  or  three  times  higher 
rents  than  the  laige  and  most  fertile  farms  in  the  country  districts. 
The  higher  rate  at  which  land  in  the  purely  agricultural  districts  of 
France  is  leased  over  that  in  England,  is  noticed  by  Sismondi,  in  his 
"New  Principles  of  Practical  Economy,"  and  was  proved  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  session  of  1846,  formed  for 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  conveyancing,  and  the  want  of  registers  for 
land  rights  for  England.  Their  lordships,  struck  with  the  fact,  were, 
in  their  wisdom,  pleased  to  ascribe  it  to  the  cheap  conveyancing  and 
perfect  svstem  of  registration  in  France,  without  keeping  in  view  tiiat 
it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  law  of  succession  creating  a  free  trade  in 
the  soil,  and  to  the  greater  competition  for  land  thence  arising.  The 
Lords^  Report,  however,  contains  valuable  information,  especially  con- 
sidering  the  source  from  which  it  comes  ;  and  we  advise  Mr.  O'Connor 
to  dig  into  it  before  he  again  goes  to  the  press. 

We  were  disposed  to  have  cited,  in  support  of  our  author's  views, 
from  a  recent  French  work,  of  which  an  English  translation  has  lately 
appeared,  being  a  treatise  "  On  large  and  smcUl  Farms,  and  their  influ- 
ence on  die  Social  Economy ;  including  a  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
division  of  the  soil  in  France  since  1816,  by  H.  Passy,  Peer  of  France," 
had  we  not  resolved  to  review  it  soon  in  a  separate  article.  We  are,  how- 
ever, surprised  at  his  having  omitted  to  notice  several  valuable  writings 
on  the  subject  in  question  bv  his  kinsman,  General  Arthur  O'Connor, 
who  has  now  been  nearly  half  a  century  settled  in  France,  and  is  the 
owner  of  a  large  estate,  which,  we  believe,  formerly  belonged  to  his 
father-in-law,  the  late  Marquis  de  Condorcet.  We  have  occasion  to 
know  that  General  O'Connor  has  devoted  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to 
the  composition  of  a  systematic  work  on  the  state  of  property  in  France, 
and  which  is  likely  soon  to  appear. 

In  a  second  notice  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  work  we  shall  examine  the 
chapter  in  which  he  treats  of  primogeniture,  and  the  state  of  property 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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TWIDDLBTHUMB  TOWN.* 
BY  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 


STBONO  DRIKK  FOR  THE  JOURNEY. — AN  UPWARD  LOOK  AT  THE 
HILL  OP  JUSTICE. — HOW  THE  WIG-DOVES  BREED  IN  TWIDDLE- 
THUMB. 

The  Tetel*an  Bloodbubble — he  passed  us,  good  sir,  while  your 
ejes  were  eating  up  the  jackasses,  eating  them  seasoned  with 
our  savoury  discourse — sits  cross-legged  upon  yonder  gun-tarridge. 
There,  sir ;  straighter  than  your  nose  before  you.  For  an  hour 
and  more  has  he  sat  there  in  misty  meditation,  cogitating 
nothing.  His  oakum  match,  lighted  to  touch  forty-two  pounders 
into  passing  eloquence,  smoulders  at  his  side :  smoulders  with 
ashes  upon  its  head,  and  fire  destructive  in  its  heart ;  even,  per- 
chance, as  cardinal  or  abbot  may  in  his  day  have  played  his 
penitence. 

The  rusty  soldier  shifts  his  legs,  and  turns  a  blank  cheek 
towards  the  castle,  a  little  restless  for  the  signal  he  could  not  see, 
were  it  given.  And  now  again  he  hugs  his  arms  about  him,  and 
draws  his  breath  as  though  he  took  another  hearty  pull  of  the  cup 
presented  to  him.  Ha,  sir ;  what  a  goblet !  It  is  set  around 
with  diamonds  from  the  mines  of  Eden  ;  it  is  carved  by  angelic 
hands,  and  filled  at  the  Eternal  Fount  of  goodness.  It  is  the  Cup 
of  Patience.  Resolve  to  take  it,  and  though  you  scoop  your 
pauper  hand  into  the  brook,  you  drink  from  out  the  chalice. 

*  Continued  from  page  17,  Vol  YIL 
NO.  XXIVm.— VOL.  VII.  H  rc^n.n]f> 
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Patience  is  the  strongest  of  strong  drinks — ^for  it  kills  the  giant 
Despair.  And  sweet  it  is  to  think  there  is  no  heggar  so 
beggared  who  may  not  entertain  his  cup-hearer.  Beautiful 
Hebes — dove-eyed,  and  clothed  in  woven  fight ! — who,  unseen, 
minister  to  the  widow  and  fatherless  ;  who  fill  the  strengthening 
cup  for  stumbling  want ;  who.  glide  through  prison  bars,  and 
solacing  the  patriot  with  the  draught,  put  hopeful  music  even  in 
the  clanking  of  his  chains. 

Delicious  drink  !  And  there  have  been  men  who,  thinking  so, 
have  got  so  drunk  upon  patience,  that  the  sweet  intoxication  has 
endured  for  their  lives.  Unlike  the  vinous  drunkard,  the  knocks 
and  bumps  they  suffer  in  the  tippling,  they  never  feel.  Therefore, 
doubly  beautiful  is  the  cup  of  patience,  for  there  is  no  remorseful 
morrow  at  the  bottom. 

And  then,  the  magic  of  the  drink  1  What  eyes  and  ears  it 
gives  a  man  !  How  bright  and  how  elastic  it  makes  the  spirit  I 
When  the  fruitful  dews  of  wine  are  singing  in  tb0  brain,  that 
seems  to  break  into  a  purple  light,  reflecting  all  things  glori- 
ously ;  and  when  Briareus  only  wants  a  hundred  pockets,  that 
he  may  use  all  his  hands  at  once,  tossing,  up  gold  and  jewels 
for  all  men — why,  it  may  be,  the  next  moment  brings  the  doubtful 
thought ;  the  wine  rejoices  no  longer,  but  stuns  ;  and  the  all-help>- 
ing  giant  lies  a  snoring  carcase. 

But  the  draughts  from  the  cup  of  patience !  They  really  take 
the  masks  and  coverings  from  things  ;  and  sharpening  the  sight 
with  futurity,  and  quickening  the  ears  with  sense  above  the  crash 
and  discord  of  the  world,  make  the  drinker  prophet.  The  deeper 
his  draughts,  the  keener  his  eye,  the  more  delicate  his  ear- 
Beneath  the  jewelled  crown  he  sees  the  naked  skull ;  hollow- 
eyed,  it  stares  upon  him  final  companionship.  The  trumpets- 
bray,  and  he  thinks  of  the  note  that  in  common  file  shall  call  up 
king  and  beggar.  And  so — whatever  be  his  lot — ^he  strengthens 
himself  with  patience,  making  his  heart-strings  of  immortal  proof. 
And  thus  he  takes  his  place,  and  plays  his  part : .  his  reproof  of 
pride,  a  smile  ;  his  rebuke  of  wrong,  a  sigh.. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  whether,  the  reader  Has  partaken  of  .  the 
cup  we  have  offered  him,  or  at  the  first  taste  has  passed  it.  This, 
however,  we  do  know,  Old  Bloodbubble  has  taken  such  a  deep 
pull  of  the  cordial,  that  he  is  now  fast  asleep.  Let  him  sleep. 
A  light-footed  page  will,  no  dtni^t,  wake  the  veteran — when  the 
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docbees  shall  thmk  proper — whh  the  news  that  the  house  of 
De  Bobs  has  a  son,  or  a  daughter  ;  or,  it  may  be,  both  ;  for  when 
women  resolre  to  be  donors,  who  shall  limit  their  gifts  ?  There- 
fore, let  Its  trust  to  the  page  to  awaken  the  yeteran  with  the  news, 
whidi  he  will  communioate  to  the  guns  ;  and  thej— open-mouthed 
g08i»ps  —  will  tell  all  Twiddlethumb  the  storj  in  thundenng 
monosyllables* 

This  way,  to  the  left; 

Is  niet  tkb  rerj  beautiful  ?  This  green  hill  is  called  the  Lady's 
Fineitthion.  No  girl  in  Twiddlethumb  is-  married  who  doe«  not 
ftrst'  But  no :  we  bite  our  tongue,  and  beg  your  pardon.  The 
custom  will  be  told,  when  we  come  to  marriage.  And  at  present, 
we  are  merely  killing  time — ^^the  only  game  that  we  free-born 
Britons  may  shoot  without  a  license — until  the  Duchess  De  Bobe 
causes  it'  to  be  duly  signified  to  the  guns,  that  her  baby  haying 
squedied,  they  may  roar  their  loudest. 

We  will  descend  the  hill,  if  you  please.  It  is  a  little  steep* 
But  here,  sir  ;  grasp  this  goose-quiU  with  us.  Real  goose,  we 
asBore  you  ;  and  not  plueiked  from  the  wing  of  a  harpy,  as 
Muslinmouth  man-milling,  to  the  crown — that  is  to  the  Duehess 
— ^has  omelly  declared.  There,  sir;  now  look  at  your  hand: 
the  quill  has  not  stung  it,  or  withered  it$  or  blistered  it,  or 
poisoned  it.  Therefore,  we  hope,  when  we  come  to  difficult 
places  that  yon  cannot  comfortably  get  oyer  you  will  trust  to  the 
quill  again. 

For  the  sake  of  your  posket,  sir;  for  the  sake  of  your  sweet 
peace  of  mind,  ayoid  that  stile.  It  is  a  yery  pretty  path,  is  it 
not,  that  winds  and  winds  up  the  opposite  hill  1  But  you  know 
not  the  dangers  that  beset  the  road  ;  you  know  not:  the  sort  of 
fellow  who  lives  at  the  top.  In  the  memory  of  no  living  T^d- 
^ethumber,  has  a  townsman  travelled  that  path.  But  we  have 
heard  enough,  to  t^  you  something  of  its  terrors^ 

The  legend  goes  that  ages  since,  at  the  top  of  that  hill^ 
Justice  had,  what  we  should  call  a  beautiful  country  seatk  (She 
has  never  been  herself  since  she  came  to  her  town-house).  And- 
the  path  to  it  was  so  pleasant !  It  was  strait  as  a  man  could  see ; 
with  no  ins  and  outs  ;  but  we  say  it  again,  strait :  strait  as  a 
tightened  rtbaod.  Well^  when  the  Twtddlethumbers  disagreed; 
they  easily  travdled  the  road  ;  told  their  story,  and  had  their 
remedy.  By  degrees,  however,  the  road  to  Justice  before  so  strait, 
was  n»ade  to  wind  and^wind  ;  »id,  of  course,  no  short  cut  was 
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allowed.  It  was  painted  up  in  yery  large  letters,  that  people, 
under  the  yery  heayiest  penalty,  were  to  keep  off  the  gras$(. 

How  the  roads  heeame  so  crooked  the  Twiddlethumhers  could 
not,  for  a  long  time,  discoyer.  At  last  they  found  out  that  certain 
men  worked  at  night  to  crook  and  twist  the  road,  to  make  it 
longer  :  and  so  yigorously,  so  constantly  at  night  did  they  lahour, 
that  the  road  once  so  strait,  was  turned  and  twisted  into  all  sorts 
of  knots ;  the  slip-knot  heing  the  most  frequent.  Well,  the  poor 
Twiddlethumher— not  being  allowed,  mind  you,  to  go  upon  the 
grass — setting  out  for  Justice^  would  walk  and  walk,  and  walk  all 
day,  and  neyer  be  able  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill.  Whereupon, 
after  a  time,  a  set  of  men  sprang  up  who  called  themselyes  Guides 
to  the  House  of  Justice.  They  seemed  to  the  Twiddlethumhers 
to  talk  a  strange  tongue :  but  then  the  simple  creatures  were 
made  to  belieye  that  the  wisdom  of  the  guides  was  so  great  it 
could  not  be  confined  in  the  common  language  of  Twiddlethumb. 
And  thus,  the  less  they  understood  of  the  words,  the  finer  they 
belieyed  them. 

Trusting  to  these  guides  the  Twiddlethumhers  thought  no  part 
of  the  path  difficult.  And  they  were  all  the  more  confident  in 
their  footsteps,  for  that  the  guides  gaye  them  leading-strings ; 
made  of  curiously  twisted  horse-hair.  Thus  helped,  the  Twid- 
dlethumhers continued  to  trayel  the  winding,  inyolyed  path,  that 
led  to  Justice.  Poor  things  !  Many  of  them,  absent  for  a  long 
time  on  the  tortuous  journey,  when  returned  to  their  houses,  had 
their  doors  shut  in  their  faces.  They  were  not  known.  So 
emaciated,  so  altered,  that  the  wiyes  of  their  bosoms  slapped 
their  faces  ;  and  the  children  they  had  left  at  their  breasts,  hung 
at  their  skirts,  and  kicked  their  shins  for  frightening  mother.  How 
was  this  ?    Why,  thus. 

Justice,  before  so  simple  in  her  household,  began  to  keep  a 
very  numerous  retinue ;  her  treasurer  was  called  Korsts.  Nobody 
exactly  knows  his  birth.  But,  it  is  said,  his  father  was  called 
Ink  ;  and  his  mother  Sheepskin  :  and,  certainly,  a  thriving  son 
they  got  between  them.  Well,  this  Korsts  would  have  so  much 
money  before  he  opened  the  door  of  Justice,  that  many  of  the 
travellers  when  arrived  at  the  threshold,  could  not  afford  to  enter. 
And  if  they  managed  to  get  in,  they  came  away  so  lean,  so 
harried — sometimes  broken-hearted  ! — that  men  in  time  feared 
the  path  to  Justice  as  the  road  to  beggary. 

And  at  length  the  road — that  is,  the  road  with  the  horse-hair 
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leadiog-strings — ceased  to  be  travelled.  The  Twiddlethumbers 
cbose  among  them — the  oflSce  still  flourishes— a  certain  body  of 
graye  and  worthy  townsmen  whose  care  it  is,  at  cheapest  cost,  to 
get  at  Justice  by  the  straightest  path. 

And  if  any  Twiddlethumber,  regardless  of  this  court,  desires  to 
walk  the  old  winding,  slip-knot  path,  he  is  taken  to  the  musenm 
where  is  preserved  the  bony  outline  of  the  last  Twiddlethumber 
who,  setting  out  for  Justice,  a  hale  and  hearty  man,  was  sent 
back  to  his  friends — who  would  not  receive  him — sent  back  by 
Eorsts,  a  naked  skeleton. 

Besides  the  worthy  souls  appointed,  at  cheapest  price^  to  make 
straight  all  crooked  differences  among  the  Twiddlethumbers,  there 
is  a  wise,  good  man,  dwelling  at  yonder  lodge,  who  sits  three 
hours  a  day  at  his  porch,  to  listen  and  give  counsel  to  men  who 
quarrel.  This  excellent  man  knows  all  the  doubled,  winding  paths 
that  lead  to  the  top  of  the  hill :  but  three  hours  a  day  does  he 
bestow  gratis  to  dissuade  men  from  the  labyrinth.  Even  as 
doctors  physic  the  poor  for  nothing,  so  does  this  good,  this  law- 
learned  man  bestow  his  counsel  free  of  charge.  Hence,  in 
Twiddlethumb,  physician  and  lawyer  hold  equal  rank.  Body  and 
mind  have  both  l^eir  benefactors.  And  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  a  matter  of  accident,  or  mere  frolic  of  chance,  that  the 
wig  of  this  good  man — this  parchment  peace-maker — should  have 
been  carried  from  his  chamber — borne  away,  in  the  claws  of  two 
turtle-doves — to  yonder  hazel-coppice,  and  inhabited,  season  after 
season,  by  the  nesting  pair.  The  turtle-doves  reared  in  that  wig 
are  not  to  be  counted ;  yet  are  they  known  to  the  Twiddlethumbers 
beyond  all  other  doves  or  pigeons  by  their  soft,  sweet,  loveable  coo. 
Our  ring-dove  is  a  pretty  bird  enough  ;  but  of  no  more  account 
than  the  sootiest  house-sparrow  to  the  wig-dove  of  Twiddlethumb. 
The  townsfolk  reverence  it,  as  we  respect  the  robin.  Much  more: 
indeed  so  much,  that  it  is  a  high  crime  to  kill  it ;  a  crime  so 
easily  committed,  as  the  bird,  beyond  all  other  doves,  is  tame  and 
confiding.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  Twiddlethumb  wig- 
dove  cannot  be  made  to  breed  with  us.  But  we  suppose  our  air 
is  too  cold  and  cutting.  Though  after  this,  the  fullest  description 
of  the  bird  hitherto  made  known,  it  would  not  in  a  little  while 
surprise  us,  to  learn  that  many  worthy  gentlemen  had  left  their 
windows  open,  and  their  wigs  unboxed,  to  give  the  fairest  chance 
to  the  experiment. 
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gAIUNG  BY  CLOAK  TO  THE  ISLE  OP  JAXIKS. — WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  CAPTIYITY  OF  THE  FEMAI*E  SLATES  OF  THE  JBI^D. 

And  now  we  are  at  the  water-side.  Do  you  perceive  yonder 
island,  diamond-shaped  ?  It  is  very  low  at  the  edges  upon  the 
water,  but  rises  into  table-land,  covered  with  green  sward.  That, 
sir,  is  the  Isle  of  Jacks.  Hallo,— boat !  And  here,  at  the 
word,  comes  the  boy  who  in  yonder  skiff  shall  tjarry  us  within 
^ye-shot  of  the  place,  where  we  may  see  the  inhabitants  ;  for  it 
is  not  permitted  to  any  craft  to  run  ashore ;  >lest  the  pepple 
banished  to  the  island,  diould  seize  the  boat,  and  put  to  sea. 

A  pretty  boy,  is  he  not  ?  He  is  the  son  of  a  widow,  ,  a  very  fair 
and  very  wise  woman,  living  round  yonder  point.  Her  husband 
was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  captains — for  the  post  was,  for 
generations,  held  by  the  family — commanding' the  Duke  de  Bobs' 
sailing-yacht. 

It  will  be  no  news  to  you  to  be  told  that  certain  families  have. 
Sot  an  age  or  so,  been  sent  into  the  world  with  certain  marks  and 
gifts.  One  family  bears  away  a  particular  nose  from  all  the  other 
families  of  the  earth — ^another  bears  the  patent  of  a  certain  pair  of 
lips.  Another,  has  the  whitest  hand  and  the  lightest  finger.  Now 
the  family— whereof  the  head  was  ever  the  reigning  Duke*s  sailing- 
captain — had  an  especial  gift,  whereby  to  recommend  its  chief. 
This  boy,  the  sole-surviving  of  the  line,  inherits  the  quality  that 
made  his  ancestors  famous ;  but  as  the  present  Duke  de  Bobs^nnot 
abide  the  water — the  state  sailing-yacht,  put  out  of  c(»nmission, 
and  drawn  high  and  dry,  has  been  given  to  the  widow* and  beer  son 
for  .  a  place  of  habitation. 

We  are  m  the  boat.  And  now,  sir,  observe  the  boy.  The  skiff, 
you  perceive,  has  neither  sail  nor  oar  ;  and  yet  the  boy  inheriting 
the  first  gift  of  his  race,  wiU  carry  the  craft  where  you  will,  by 
means  of  his  cloak— »an  extraordinary  garment ;  for  the  wearer 
has  but  to  shift  it,  now  to  the  one  shoulder,  now  to  the  other,  and, 
let  the  wind  blow  as  it  will,  he  makes  it  fair  wind  to  him,  sailing 
where  he  lists.  Look  at  him  !  How  complacently  he  sits  trim- 
ming his  garment;  and  how  the  skiff  skims  along,  the  water 
seething  and  singing  as  the  bark  cuts  througii  it !  Well,  sir,  this 
cloak  has  been  in  the  boy's  family  time  out  of  naind,  and  until  the 
present  day  has  ever  been  a  fortune  to  the  wearer,  making  him. 
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by  rittve  of  its  maTrelloiis  quality,  the  court  pilot  and  captain* 
Alt,  as  we  liaye  said,  the  present  Duke  de  Bobs  has  forsworn  the 
Ma;  asd  the  poor  boy,  dented  the  favour  of  the  court,  is  compelled 
to  turn  kis  cloak  at  the  lowest  price  for  humble  passengers,  no 
richer  than  ourselres. 

Gerlainly; — you  are  r^ht.  IHiat  anxions  glance  of  yours  at 
yonder  blaek  cloud — ^no  bigger  than  a  raren's  wing — ^betdEens 
a  coining  hurricane.  Let  it  blow.  The  boy  will  put  on  his  storm- 
jaoket,  >and  defy  it.  A  jacket  of  patches,  in  which  every  wind, 
from  every  point  of  the  compass,  is  carefully  sewed  up:  this 
gannent  >  die  boy  also  inherits  from  his  ancestors,  some  of  whom, 
when  the  world -was  yet  in  its  teens,  intermarried  with  certain  of 
the  Laj^and  nobility ;  the  patched  jacket  coming  of  the  female  sida. 

And  mom-^-tSor  tiie  -doud  is  meHing  into  the  blue— *  we  are  plea- 
santly approaching  the  .Ue  of  Jacks  ;  for  the  wind,  a  delicious 
lireeze,  sits  full  in  the  back  of  ^e  boy's  doak,  adroitly  trimmed 
to  catch  every  gust  of  it.  Poor  kd  !  That  doak,  cut  into  shrouds 
and  sold  piecemeal  in  some  plaees,  would  make  the  boy  a  golden 
Hutane.  How  many  a  man  would  give  all  his  substance  to  pur- 
dnae  eren  as  much  of  the  web  as  would  make  him  a  garter ! 
Bat,  alas  !  there  are  no  such  cloaks — not  a  remnant  of  them--^ 
to  be  had  in  oar  dull  worid ;  and  if  there  were,  we  question  if 
men  would  be  found  widi  graee  sufficient  to  properly  carry  them. 

The  boy  has  shifted  his  cloak,  and  we  now  sail  along  the 
island.  Ti^e  this  telescope.  The  beach  has  a  dull  and 
goaty  look.  You  woukl  think  it  the  shore  of  Styx.  Listen: 
how  the  pebbles  chink  and  rattle,  stirred  by  the  waters.  They 
axe  not  pebbles.  They  are  gold,  and  silver,  and  copper  coin ; 
worthieBS' metal  to  the  forlorn  islanders,  banished  hither  for  the 
fraud  of  avarioe.  For  you  must  know  that  the  Isle  of  Jacks  is  a 
penal  settlemieat  for  female  offenders  who,  from  all  parts  of  the 
worid — but  especially  from  the  most  civilised  comers—ore  con- 
demned for  a.  few  hundred  years  to  dwell  here,  the  slaves  of  four 
masters.  The  history  of  one  captive  may  serve  for  the  rest.  The 
culprits  live  in  continual  dread  ;  for  they  inhabit  paste-board  huts, 
€0  loosely,  so  ttckhshly  put  together,  that  every  wind  that  blows 
scares  the  tenants  with  the  horrid  apprehension  that  they  wiU  be 
buried  beneath  a  heap  of  ruins.  But  as  we  have  said,  take  the 
history  of  one  offender  as  a  sample  of  the  story  of  all. 

Do  you  see  yonder  woman  crossing  a  bridge  ;  the  bridge  itself 
shaped  like  a  cribbage-board  ;  with  large  holes  in  it  ?  &he  carries 
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a  cbild  :  of  course  :  all  the  captives  carry  children  the  Isle  of 
Jacks.  You  may  ohserve  how  gingerly  the  woman  walks,  as 
though  she  feared  to  drop  through  one  of  the  many  holes  with 
which  the  hridge  is  pierced ;  drop  into  the  hrook  heneath.  That 
woman  was — hut  no  ;  even  at  this  time  we  will  i^re  the  feelings 
of  an  honourahle  family,  whose  griffins  at  the  present  hour  hear 
so  very  smug  and  confident  look  in  the  Peerage.  We  will  not  dis- 
close the  offender's  name  :  hut,  as  a  terrihle  moral  warning  to  all 
people  in  her  station,  we  hesitate  not  to  declare  that  that  offender 
was  Maid-of-honour  to  Queen  Anne.  Poor  thing !  There  ia  a 
very  handsome  monument  to  her  memory  in  the  village  church  of 
Ruff-cum-Tucker.  Alas  !  how  little  do  her  descendants  dream 
that  their  hooped  and  ppwdered  great-great-grandmother  is  at  this 
moment  nursing  little  Jacks  of  Clubs  for  future  card-tables. 

However,  let  us  proceed  with  her  tragic  history.  The  young 
lady  was  one  night  engaged  at  cards  at  St.  James's  Palace.  By 
some  means,  the  Jack  of  Clubs  had  crept  to  her  bosom  ;  and  she 
was  rudely  challenged  by  another  maid — ^her  opponent  at  the 
game — ^with  harbouring  the  absent  card.  It  may  be  believed  that 
a  Maid-of-honour,  so  accused,  was  a  kindled  flame.  Her  eyes 
would  have  withered  any  other  but  a  female  rival ;  for  tender 
women  stand  the  fire  of  women,  and  are  never  hurt  by  it ;  whilst 
braggart  man  is  often  smitten  into  ashes  by  the  sudden  flash. 
Our  maid  barbed  her  tongue  with  all  sorts  of  stinging  syllables, 
vowing — with  the  Jack  at  her  heaving  breast— -^at  she  knew 
nothing  of  his  whereabout.  A  gentleman  would  have  bowed  a 
once,  and  been  convinced :  but  sister  woman  is  not  so  easily 
cozened  by  her  own  sex.  At  last,  our  maid,  taunted  to  despera- 
tion, clenched  her  little  fist,  and  bringing  it  down  with  force  upon 
the  mahogany — (Cupid  gasped,  and  felt  his  own  heart  bruised  as 
that  little  hand  smote  and  was  smitten  by  the  unyielding  wood) — 
cried  with  a  shriek  that  if  she  knew  anything  about  the  Jack  of 
Clubs,  she  wished  she  might  have  the  Jack  for  her  husband !  " 
With  this  terrible  aspiration,  all  affected  satisfaction  at  the  least ; 
and  our  maid  kept  a  snow-white  reputation,  marrying  only  a  year 
after,  either  the  Gold  or  Silver  Stick  of  Queen  Anne's  court :  a 
nobleman  next  to  the  Queen,  and  of  course  very  far  from  a  knave. 

(We  fear  that,  despite  our  first  caution,  the  name  of  the  rosy 
sinner  is  discoverable  by  the  heralds.  What  then  ?  They  are 
men  of  honour  ;  and  have  an  unfailing  recipe  for  taking  spots  out 
of  ermine.) 
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The  maid,  it  is  tnie,  married  and  clung  to  the  stick  aforesaid  ; 
bat  the  Jack  of  Clubs  was  in  no  way  to  be  cheated :  for  when  the 
woman  died  she  became  his  wife,  in  this  Island  of  Jacks,  wherein 
the  Jack  of  Clubs  and  his  three  brethren  have  equal  rtde.  And 
if  when  abroad,  their  children  are  generallj  opposing  one  another, 
— ^tlieir  fathers  seem  for  such  reason,  to  be  all  the  closer  friends 
here  in  their  island  home.  And  so  they  govern  their  hundreds 
of  wires  ;  for  they  have  no  fewer  number,  all  of  them  supplied  in 
the  persons  of  women  who  during  mortal  life  have  fobbed  and 
cheated,  or  wasted  the  money  of  their  husbands,  or  the  time  of 
their  families,  at  cards. 

And  what  is  worse  for  the  poor  creatures — the  card-players 
doomed  to  the  Isle  of  Jacks — their  children  are  continually  torn 
from  them  ;  spirited  away  ;  sent  into  the  common  world,  stretched 
by  some  wicked  magic  upon  pasteboard,  to  tempt  other  sinners. 
There  is  not,  throughout  the  whole  world,  a  single  Jack — whether 
tamed  up  in  palace  or  pot-house — that  was  not  bom  in  this  island  ; 
the  child  of  one  of  the  King  Jacks  who  rule  the  place  ;  and  who 
thus  cruelly  incorporate  their  own  flesh  Q,nd  blood  in  pasteboard. 
But  what  will  not  even  human  creatures  do,  who  give  all  their  hearts 
and  all  their  souls  to  cards  ?  Nevertheless,  sir,  you  must  own  it 
is  hard  upon  the  poor  females.  Turn  your  glass  a  little  this  way. 
There  are  half-a-dozen  women,  all  wives  of  the  Jack  of  Diamonds. 
Each  of  them  has  three  or  four  little  Jacks  at  her  apron,  and  each 
with  two  in  her  arms.  And  they  have  home  and  nursed  the  little 
knaves ;  and  have  suffered  their  heart-strings  to  wind  and  wind 
about  them,  and  yet  they  know  not  one  hour  from  the  next  when 
they  may  not  be  deprived  of  their  offspring.  And  what  is  worse, 
— ^Uie  poor  creatures  are  now  nimbly  alive  to.  the  mischief  that 
their  children  will  inflict  upon  the  world  when  sent  into  it.  Why, 
sir,  it  is  a  frequent  matter — albeit  all  unknown  to  the  sufferer  in 
the  common  world — ^for  a  great-great-grandson  at  a  London  Club 
to  be  ruined  by  the  knave,  the  son  by  her  second  marriage — ^if, 
indeed,  it  is  permitted  to  call  it  so — of  his  great-great-grandmother 
in  the  Isle  of  Jacks.  And  this  the  wretched  women  know  ;  and 
BO  their  sufferings  as  mothers  deprived  of  their  children  are  made 
worse  by  the  remorse  they  feel  to  fumish  their  flesh  and  blood  by 
descent,  with  temptation  that  trips  them  into  the  pit  of  ruin. 

And  now,  sir,  you  may  probably  guess  wherefore  the  beach  is 
heaped  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  even  copper  coin.  It  is,  that 
the  poor  women  may  be  teazed  to  see  about  them  the  worthlessness 
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of  that,  which,  out  of  very  idleness  for.  the  meet  part,  they  pli^ed 
and: cheated  for  when  upon  the  earth. 

'It  would  amaze  you  to  know  the  real  names  and  dignities  of 
wxnnen  who,  in  your  world,  have  shone  like  stars,  and  have  reigned 
like  goddesses  4ind  queens,  and  who  are  now  liying  in  worse  than 
eimple  bondage- in  thifi  Jsle  of  Jacks,«**the  slaves  and  mistrefises  of 
poor  tyrants,  who  rule  the  plaee,  and.  who,  with — so  to  speak 
— their  own  flesh  and  blood,  people  an  .earth  with  instniments  of 
mischief.  We  hav)e  txAd  you,  that  eveiy  Jaok  of  every  pack  of 
eards'is  born  on  this  ii^nd  ;  'and  when  his  heeb  are  paid  for»  as 
they  often  are,  in  the  tap-room,  how  little  is  it  thought  that  he 
Ciay  have--^on  mother's  side  at  least — the  brightest:royal  paint 
4b<mt  him.  > 

Where  lickings  and  queens,  who,  with  Jacks  and  aees,  make 
ap  the  court  of  cands-^where  they  are  made,  we  have  not,  vre 
confess  it,  yet  diseovered.  But  we  doubt  not  that  ^eir  birlli  is 
equally  strange  with  ldiat  of  the  ehildr^  of  the  Isle  of  Jacks. 
And  then — ^for  of  this  we  thought  not  of  b^ore — and  then  it 
most  beat  even  the  natural  love  of  a  mother,  to  love  those  baby 
knaves  ;  squint-eyed,  square^eheeked,  bold-faeed  varlets,  with,  after 
all,  such- ingenuous. k>o^s,  that  diey  look  all  the  mischief  that «is 
-within  them. 

And  now,  sir,  we  have  sailed  round  the  island — ^for  we  are  aot 
permitted  to  land,  and  for- ourselves,  we  would  not  if  we  might, — 
and  the  boy, >. trimming  his  cloak,  sails  fox  Twiddlethumb.  Meaii- 
while,  think  of  the' Isle  of  Jacks  ;  and  remembering  the  hald  eoor 
ditton  of  the  females  captive  diere,  with  their  frequent  travail 
and  their  frequent  loss,  confess  that  the  sins  of  the  gamester  may 
«ome  down  with. increased  mischief  upon  suceeedinggeneratione. 


THE  TWENTY-FIVE  CLUB  ADMITS  A  NEW  MEMBER.— AN  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  SOLEMNITY,  AND  THE  OBLIGATIONS  IMPOSED  UPON  THE 
CANDIDATE. 

"  Boy,  shift  your  cloak,  if  you  please,  and  «teer  for  Honeybee 
Bay.  A  good  lad."  Now  it  bares  upon  us.  With  what  open 
arms  the  shore  stands  before  us!  And  you  pereeive  with  what 
gentle  undulations  its  green  bosom  rises  from  the  water.  This 
place  is,  perhaps,  the  most  delicious  spot  of  all  Twiddlethumb. 
Here  the  water  is  ever  bright  and.  ripphng ;  tiie  wind  fresh  and 
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nhiiUe — never  boisteixNK  or  keen.    Here  ererj  day  myrkds  of 
fhwm  open  their  ejes,  and  breathe  their  smetness  to  the  sun  ; 
ad  here  they  pass  away  like  dew  exhaled,  leaving  no  leaf 
decayed,  no  blossom  withered  to  tell  a  tale  of  death.  And  upon 
the  shore  «re  beautiful  shells,  red-lipped  as  Venus,  and  Toieed  with 
wondrous  singing.    Place  one  of  them  to  your  ear,  and  its  voice 
inll  eall  up  in  your  breast  dl  the  long  mute  mttsic  of  your  early 
days,  when  life  dreamt  not  of  hope,  the  present  was  so  full  of  hap- 
pmess.    The  shell  will  sing  to  you  sweet  familiar  sounds  of  t£e 
past  blended  with  tones  that  harmonise,  and  yet  are  richer, 
mreeter,  deeper,  than  the  air  departed  ;  as  though  some  higher 
^irit  eaiiglit  the  4ying  strain,  condnuing  it  in  more  mdodieiis 
vohnne. 

And  wow  the  boat  skims  in  between  the  sharp-edged  stones — 
like  «  ^ea^^bird  to  its  cleft — and  the  ci-aft  still  in  deep  water,  we 
tread  the  causeway  built  in  lucky  sport  by  the  Tritons,  when,  by 
moonlight  and  roaring  laughter,  they  hurled  the  fragments  at  one 
another.  Howripe  and  rich  with  colour — with  hues  that  warm 
the:heart--^is  this  pillar  of  rock  ;  the  world^s  ahnanac,  with  ages 
in  k,  printed  after  ages  ;  Time,  solemn  in  the  granite  of  a  dead 
world,  yet  wearing  on  his  sunny  brow  the  flowers  of  the  morning. 

And  now,  tar,  sit  down ;  for  wc  must  question  you  before  we 
climb  the  hill.  To-day,  of  all  days,  is  the  great  festival  of  the 
Twenty-five  Club.  As  a  stranger  to  Twiddlethumb,  you  may  be 
pennit|ed  to  witness  the  festivity.  For,  be  it  known  to  you,  tbat 
the  Olub  coatams  only  a  chosen  number  of  townspeople :  a  few 
of' the  Club,-  tried  and  purified,  ere  they  are  permitted  to  join  the 
body.  The  Duke  himself  has  been  rejected  :  wealth  and  station 
supplying  no  pass-words  of  admission.  And  yet  there  are  but  two 
qoesttons— ^though  they  may  be  made,  like  a  vine,  to  shoot  out  into 
branches  innumerable — two  questions  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  can- 
didate is  admitted  to  the  fullest  honours  of  the  fraternity.  The 
two  questions  are  these : — 

"  Are  you  older  than  five-and* twenty  ?" 

"  Will  you  ever,  forgetful  of  what  you  owe  to  yourself,  and  to 
the  beauty,  and  benevolence,  and  everlasting  spirit  of  nature, — 
will  you  ever,  wantonly,  ignobly,  and  most  foolishly  consent  to 
become  more  than  five-and- twenty,— even  though  your  face  should 
be  wrinkled  like  wind-blown  water,  your  hair  white  as  the  sni^ng 

Now,  sir,  these  seem  easy  questions  to  answer :  but  deeply 
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considered,  they  require  a  strong,  un  earnests  aye  and  happy 
man,  to  reply  to  them  with  a  bold,  conscientious  yes.  And  let  us 
not  speak  only  of  men,  but  of  women.  Poor  souls  !  It  is  much 
to  be  doubted  whether  the  queries  are  not  even  more  difficult  to 
them  to  respond  to  assuringly.  Yet  taken  literally,  certainly 
not.    And  for  this  good  reason. 

Eve  it  is  well-known  was  sixteen  years  old  when  she  was 
awakened  at  the  side  of  her  husband.  Sixteen  years  old,  say 
ancient  writers ;  and  that  so  boldly,  that  they  must  have  seen 
Eve's  register  written  on  the  lilies  of  Paradise.  Now  women — 
who  have  nine  times  out  of  ten  more  curious  rabbinical  learning 
than  the  mean  envy  of  our  sex  will  allow  to  them — women,  inhe- 
riting the  privilege  from  their  first  parent  believe  that,  after  a 
certain  time,  they  have  a  just  right  to  let  their  first  sixteen 
years  go  for  nothing :  and  so  they  sink  the  preliminary  sixteen 
with  a  smile,  counting  with  mother  Eve  their  seventeenth  as 
their  first  real  bii-th-day.  And  they  are  right.  For  it  deducts 
from  your  woman  of  five-and-forty  all  that  she  cares  to  lose, 
giving  her  a  fair  start  with  Eve,  and  pegging  her  back  to  full- 
blown nine-and-twenty.  And  indeed,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
really  charming  woman  should  be  a  day  older. 

Hark  !  there !  the  music.  The  flutes,  and  the  tambourines, 
and  the  fiddles.  Hush !  Do  you  hear  the  chorus  ?  The 
voices  are  thin,  and  sharp,  and  shake  a  little,  but  there  is 
rejoicing  heart  in  all  of  them.  And  now,  we  have  no  ^me  to 
talk  the  preface  we  intended ;  for  a  new  candidate  is  to  be 
elected  into  the  club  and — ^for  ourselves,  we  have  long  been  an 
honorary  member — and  we  must  lose  no  moment  if  we  would  not 
lose  the  ceremony. 

And  climbing  the  ascent,  we  wound  along  paths  skirted  and 
hung  with  sweet-smelling  shrubs  and  flowers,  orange-trees  and 
heliotropes,  and  the  friendly  honeysuckle,  sweet  type  of  amity, 
clinging  that  it  may  comfort  with  its  sweetness — and  jasmine, 
with  starry  eyes  shining  through  sober  green. — ^And  as  we  walked^ 
the  herbs  crushed  by  our  feet  sighed  forth  their  odorous  breath, 
returning  good  for  injury. 

At  length  we  came  into  an  open  space ;  and  you,  sir,  being 
close  at  our  side  all  the  time,  you  remember  the  verdant  living 
temple  of  holly,  and  laurel,  and  cedar,  and  all  the  shrubs  and 
trees  that  dare  the  winter  with  unfading  leaves  still  green 
beneath,  though  piled  and  heaped  with  snow.    At  the  foot  of  a 
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cedar,  chief  pillar  of  the  temple,  a  fountain  leapt  from  the  earth, 
and  ran  adown  the  moimt ;  but  still  it  ran  perpetnallj  bright, 
perpetually  young,  imtil  it  mingled  with  the  universal  sea. 

As  we  entered  upon  the  level  ground,  the  procession,  winding 
downwards,  approached  us.  There  were  some  fifty  men,  and 
about  five-and-twenty  women.  To  take  their  faces,  and  turn 
them  to  the  light,  and  cogitate  deeply  upon  the  lines  marked  upon 
them  by  Time,  there  was  not  a  face  that  would  have  passed  for  a 
day  younger  than  forty,  (though  be  it  known,  we  do  not  always 
trust  to  the  seeming  marks  of  Time,  knowing  that,  like  an 
unjust  tapster,  he  is  now  and  then  apt  to  score  double).  Again, 
there  were  other  faces,  embrowned  by  sixty  harvest-times  at  least. 
All  the  men  and  women  were  clothed  in  drapery  of  gayest  colours ; 
and  aU  carried  flowers  in  their  hands,  and  wore  chaplets  of 
amaranths  about  their  heads. 

Four  men  carried  in  a  litter  of  palm-leaves  the  new  candidate 
for  the  Twenty-Five  Club.  To  spealc  arithmetically,  he  was  sixty 
years  old  at  least ;  but  spiritually — and  you  cannot  hamper  spirit 
with  figures,  remember  that,  sir,  and  defy  addition — spiritually  he 
was,  as  his  examination  afterwards  proved,  no  more  than  five- 
and-twenty  :  and  at  five-and-twenty  he  vowed  to  stay. 

The  neophyte  was  dressed  in  a  sky-blue  robe,  with  a  garland 
of  ivy  about  his  snow-white  head.  When  he  arose  from  the  litter, 
it  was  to  be  observed  that  he  limped  with  an  old  sciatica — never- 
theless, with  its  fangs  in  his  nerves,  he  would  only  be  five-and- 
twentyf 

The  President  of  the  Club — he  was  always  elected  President 
who  had  been  longest  five-and-twenty — ^put  the  two  questions 
rehearsed  above  to  the  candidate,  and  was  satisfactorily  answered  ; 
the  tambourines,  and  the  flutes,  and  the  fiddles  sounding  blithe 
accompaniment  as  the  yes  was  uttered. 

And  then  two  of  the  club,  bearing  in  separate  baskets,  fruits 
and  flowers  ;  and  a  third  carrying  in  a  crystal  cup  water  from  the 
leaping  fountain,  approached  the  candidate  ;  and  then  the  Presi- 
dent addressing  him  in. a  pleasant  voice,  said  these  words  : 

"  You  promise — and  especially  promise  from  this  day — never 
to  grow  a  day  older  than  the  days  that  make  five-and-twenty 
years,  the  only  reasonable  time  of  life  of  man  ? 

**  This  you  promise,  that  your  eyes  may  still  behold  the  same 
beauty  in  the  stars  ?  That  your  heart  may  still  beat  with  the 
rising  sun,  and  melt  when  he  is  setting  in  his  tent  of  glory? 
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*^  This  you  proHuse^  that  joii  may  hare  ejes  and  ears  for  ibe 
Tporld  of  beantj  and  gladness  that  eneompasses  jou  ;  no  beauty 
fading,  no  sound  of  gladness  growing  dumb  ? 

"  By  the  ever'Springing  loveliness  of  floirers— by  the  erer- 
soiindiog  music  <of  the  birds — by  the  rivers  and  fountains— by 
harvest*time,  and  by  the  season  of  fruits  ;  you  promise  to  remain 
spiritually  fixed  at  five-and-twenty  ?  " 

I  promise/'  said  the  candidate.  And  as  he  spoke,  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  the  fruits  and  flowers,  and  emptied  the  crystal  gobiei 
to  solemnise  the  compact. 

"Be  ever  stedfast,  and  be  ever  five-and^wenty,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent. "  The  eyes  fail :  the  back  bows,  the  hair  is  whitened  ;  ytnith 
departs  from  erery  joint  and  every  organ — ^but  the  heart,  j£-  l^e 
owner  wills  it — the  heart  is  ever  young." 

It  must  be  confessed,  sir,  a  great  privilege  this  to  be  of  the 
fraternity  of  the  Twenty-five  Club.  And  is  it  not  a  pity  that, 
with  so  many  millions  of  men  upon  the  earthy  there  are  so  few — 
such  is  the  perverseness  of  the  human  animal— eligible  to  tb& 
brotherhood  ? 


HOW  THE  TWIDDLEinmiBERS  CELEBRATE  THEIR  FORTIETH  AND 
EIGHTIETH  BIRTH-DATS.  AND  OF  THE  GUESTS  ON  SUCH 
FESTIVALS, 

And  now,  sir,  as  you  have  beheld  this  most  pleasant  cer^Haeoy, 
we  will  leave  the  Club  to  enjoy  its  constitutional  good  humour  ; 
for — ^we  have  kept  the  secret  until  now>  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
the  sui^rise — we  have  an  invitation  for  you.  There  is  a  feast,  a 
birth-day  feast,  afoot ;  and  as  our  friend,  you  will  find  cup  and 
trencher  and  hearty  welcome  at  the  board.  To-day,  sir,  Maztmus 
Mouse,  a  sort  of  magistrate  of  Twiddlethumb,  celebrates  one  of 
the  two  birth-days — called  the  Birth^days  of  the  Ghosts — ^held  in 
great  solemnity  among  the  town's  folk.  Two  birth-days,  sir  ;  aod 
they  fall  when  the  man  reaches  the  top  of  the  hill  of  life — forty; 
and  again  when  he  has  deseended  the  other  side^  should  he  indeed 
get  so  low  as  four<>seore. 

Half-an-hour's  walk,  and  we  arrive  at  Mouse^Hall.  In  a  few 
minutes,  and  you  catch  it  shining  through  the  trees :  a  hospitable 
beacon  on  a  round,  green  mounti  Your  nose,  sharpened  by  the 
fresh  air,  may  even  here  smell  the  odours  of  the  good  cheer 
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wftfted  from  tke  hall  and.  kitefaen.  Yes  :  they  are  not  to  he  mis- 
taken— they  oome  thicker  and  thicker  upon  ua.  Unseen  envoys, 
from  chine  and  pasty  and  unstopped  flask,  to  coax  traveilers  hy 
the  nose  to  come  and  eat  and:  drink  1  Mend  your  pace,  sir  :  very 
good.    Eor  here  is  Mouse  Hall. 

Fc^ks-  in  their  hest  attire,  and  wearing  their  most  satisfied 
hekSf  stream  in  at  the  door.  That  man — with  a  ndid,  graT«  faee 
— dtest-in  hlaek,  is  Maiximus  Mouse*.  Poor  fellow  !  He  is  ahout' 
to  entertain  a  strange  sort  of  guests  ;  and  now  and  then,  a  wan 
and  anxious  smile  pulling  at  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  hetraya  his 
inwwrd  troaUe.  No  man  throughout  Twiddle thumh  is  more 
respected  than  Maximus  Mouse  :  and  yet — ^punotilious  creature ! 
— he  may  at  this  moment  accuse  himself  of  many  self-^known^ 
shortcomings  that  make  him  hlush  for  the  good  opinion  he  has- 
stolen  for  himself  from  the  easiness  of  his  fellow-townsmen*  We 
do  not  boldly  aver  that  it  is  so.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  so.  Por 
who  shall  say,  when  applauding  shouts  break,  in  thunder,  about' 
some  human  idol ;  who  shall  say,  that  a  voice*  a  thin  hissii^ 
voice  of  self-reproach,  does  not  turn  to  humii^  mookery  the 
idolatry  of  the  worshippers  ? 

Maximus  still  stands  at  the  do«r-way — it  is  ther  eastern  of  Twid* 
dlethnmb — and  greets  every  visitor.  Let  us  push  for  the  door-st^ 

We  told  you  that,  as  our  friend,  the  master  of  the  Hall  wotdd 
give  you  hearty-  w€4c(»ne,  and  you  have  had  it.  The  reception 
room  is  fairly  crammed.  Hoah !  That,  sir,  is  the  dinner-bell* 
And  noiw^  we  must  fall  in  with  the  proeession,  toesofni;  the  host  to  i 
the  lNKiM|ue<t.  3uch  is  the  fashion  at.  satoh  times.  Let  us  keep 
close,  side  by  side. 

The  host  has  entered  the  banquettmg-room  ;  and  now,  you  per- 
ceive, that' venerable  man^— he  is  the  eldest  of  the  guests — lock& 
the  door  from  ih&  outside,  and  puts  the  key  in  his  pocket.  And 
DOW,  yon  see  that  all  the  guests  prepare  to  leave  the  house.  Take 
our  arm,  and  when  we  have  reached  the  road,  we  will  duly 
asswer  your  looks  of  questioning  wonder.  Here  we  are.  Now 
you  shall  be  satisfied. 

Maximus  Mouse  is  to4ay  forty  year»  old,  and  is  at  the  present 
aoneni  entertaining  nine-and-thirty  guests.  Unbidden  guests ;. 
who  whether  he  would  or  not,  seat  themselves  at  his  board  this 
day,  and  look — ^aye,  sir,  thei*e  it  is^  who  shall  say  how  they  lodk — 
upon  the  feast^ver  ? 

For  these  BiDe*aad4hirtj  guests^  are  the  ghosts  of  the  nine-and- 
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thirty  birth-days  of  the  host :  the  birth-days  past  into  the  sepulchre 
of  time»  but  rendered  up  for  this  day's  awful  festival — ^meeting 
their  fortieth  brother.  At  this  moment,  sir,  Mazimus  Mouse  is 
set  about  by  all  the  shadows  of  his  departed  years. 

On  his  right  hand,  innocent  and  beautiful,  sits  and  smiles  the 
Ghost  of  his  First  Year  :  the  spectre  of  the  Twentieth  faces  him 
from  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  the  shade  of  the  Thirty-Ninth 
shoulders  him  close  on  the  left.  Is  not  this  a  solemn  array  of 
guests  ? 

We  know  not  how  Maximus  may  meet  the  ghosts.  Let  .  us 
hope  that,  albeit,  he  may  look  sorrowfully,  sheepishly,  in  the  faces  of 
some  few,  he  may  smile,  and  with  cheerful  looks,  acknowledge 
the  recollections  of  the  greater  number.  We  may  not  judge  him 
for  himself;  but  we  may  ponder  on  the  solemnity  of  such  a 
gathering. 

Look  at  the  host — ^the  man  of  forty.  With  what  regretful  lore, 
with  what  wondering  tenderness,  he  gazes  at  the  babe  at  his  right 
hand,  the  Twelvemonth  Self.  And  that  was  he  !  And  (hen.  his 
eye  passes  rapidly  adown  the  file,  saddening  as  it  glances !  And 
then  he  turns  again  to  that  bud  of  life  upon  his  right,  and  sighs 
and  smiles.  And  so  along  the  table,  watching  that  opening  bud, 
unclosing  in  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Sixth,  Eighth,  enlarging 
guest.  And  at  the  Ninth  or  Tenth  again  he  pauses  ;  for  one.  of 
them  may  be  the  early  time-mark  between  the  happy  thoughtless- 
ness of  childhood,  and  the  sudden  shadow  of  too  early  care.  And 
the  Eleventh  Shadow--even  the  Eleventh — is  pinched  and  thin,  and 
worn  ;  it  has  a  look  of  early  knowledge  taught  by  sordid  teachers. 
And  the  look  deepens  and  darkens  from  neighbour  to  neighbour. 
But  the  Eighteenth  Ghost  has  a  look  of  wisdom  that  defies  the 
gathered  experience  of  all  mankind.  It  knows  everything,  and  has 
never  cared  to  study  for  it.  The  knowledge  has  come  to  it 
unsought,  unasked,  like  the  colour  of  its  hair,  the  tint  of  its  skin. 
And  so,  the  Eighteenth  Ghost,  erect,  and  with  crossed  arms,  head 
aloof,  and  lifted  nostril,  sits  armed  mailed  proof  in  its  own  conceit. 
The  host — the  man  of  Forty — shakes  his  head,  perhaps  lightly 
laughs,  and  still — still  glances  down  the  table.  The  Nineteenth, 
Twentieth  Ghost  differ  little  from  their  Eighteenth  neighbour  ; 
though — to  scan  them  closer — the  look  may  be  a  little  less  assured. 

Twenty-One  sits,  dilated,  with  a  flush  of  triumph  on  its  brow. 
Though  close  to  Twp-  tjr,  in  very  truth,  how  far  distant !  And 
yet  in  Twenty-One,  tu.  ^ost  remembers  things  that  Twenty-Two, 
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and  Twenty-Three,  and  Twenty-Four,  sits  the  less  easily,  and 
look  the  less  airily  for  the  acting. 

And  there  is  Twenty-Five  !  The  host  starts  as  he  gazes  on 
the  year :  a  year  hlackened  with  falsehood — clouded  with  tears — 
and  guilty  of  a  brokenheart,  broken  from  too  much  trusting. 
The  host  groans,  and  with  his  hand  clasping  his  brow,  would  shut 
out  the  sight,  the  recollection  of  that  worse  than  felon  year.  But 
it  cannot  be.  He  must  look  down  and  up  the  table.  He  must, 
with  a  fixed  eye,  look  upon  the  face  of  every  dead  year — every 
spectre  guest. 

And  the  deed  of  Twenty-Five,  though  it  shadowed  not  his 
immediate  neighbours,  was  acknowledged  by  the  host,  darkening, 
at  mtervals,  the  following  years  ;  even  to  the  nine-and-thirtieth. 

And  thus  the  host  looks  in  the  face  of  every  guest  ;  and,  as  it 
may  be,  takes  remorse  or  comfort  from  the  dark  or  cheerful 
aspect  of  his  passing  table  companions. 

And  it  is  strange  to  think  how  sometimes  the  years  on  one  side 
of  the  board  may  frown  and  scowl  at  the  opposite  guests,  so  much 
have  the  sad-looking  ones  endured  from  the  folly,  the  idleness,  the 
perverseness  of  their  foregone  brethren.  Were  they  not  guests, 
they  would  surely  sometimes  fall  to  buffets. 

Yon  will  allow,  sir,  that  this  sort  of  birth-day  at  this  moment 
celebrated  by  Maximus  Mouse — (may  he  have  the  heart  and  the 
good  conscience  to  crush  a  cup  with  every  one  of  his  company, 
even  from  left  to  right) — is  a  more  solemn  festival  than  any  known 
in  our  frivolous  and  forgetful  society.  There,  sir,  men  celebrate 
their  birth-days  as  only  so  many  victories  over  Time,  with  not  a 
recollection  of  the  many  good  and  gentle  hopes  and  thoughts  they 
may  have  wounded  or  destroyed  in  the  battle.  Now,  in  Twiddle- 
thumb — twice  at  least  in  a  man*s  life,  if  he  live  the  years,  he  is 
compelled  to  celebrate  the  return  of  his  natal  hour  in  the  most 
solemn  company  that  man,  by  memory,  can  evoke  from  the  past — 
that  is,  face  to  face,  and  eye  to  eye,  with  the  ghosts  of  his  birth- 
days. 

How  few  of  us,  sir, — were  the  guests  all  willing  to  come — 
would  be  in  haste  to  send  down  invitation  cards  to  their  dwelling 
place,  the  World  of  Shades  !  How  few  would  ask  to  banquet 
with  ns  the  Ghosts  of  our  Birth-Days  ! 


HO.  xxxTin. — ^voL.  vn. 
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OR  WEARY  THOUOHTS  BE  STILL ! 

Oh  weary,  weaty  thoughts,  be  still ! 

Oh  life — why  should  life  be 
A  thing  for  only  vain  regrets 

And  bitterness  to  me ! 
For  lofve  to  give  or  to  withhold, 

Is  all  our  power  above— 
Oh  late,*  why  did  we  ever  laseet, 

Why  ever  did  we  Iwe! 
If  love  were  mn,  to  sin  or  no 

Wa»  all  beyond  our  will ; 
Alas,  wliy  should  my  life  be  grief! 

Oh  weary  thougiitt  be  stiU ! 

A  hard,  hard  lot  I  know  is-miDe, 

Of  work,  and  want,  and  soom  ; 
And  yet  with  what  a  gladness  all 

With  him  I  could  have*  borne  ! 
With  him,  what  fate  had  I  not  shared. 

Content,  that  life  had  given  ! 
With  him,  with  what  of  pain  and  want 

Had  I  not  tearless  striven  ! 
Oh  why  should  love,  so  blessing  some, 

My  dajrs  with  misery  fill ! 
^    Alas,  why  should  I  long  to  die  ! 

Oh  weary  thoughts  be  still !; 

Who  say  not  all  the  wealth  of  Earth 

Can  Impiriskess  impart  ? 
•Alas,  how  little' do  they  toow 

IHow  want  can  break  a  h«djrt  1 
How  want  has  stood  'twixt  sundered  lives, 

Lives  parted  through  the  shame, 
That  station  wedding  poverty 

Had  linked  unto  its  name. 


OH  IfKAKT  THOnOBTS  BE  BTILL  ! 
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.0^  Ood,  -what  differant  life  vr&e  mine, 

If  ii  had  been  thy  will, 
My  lot  with  his  had  equal  been ! 

Oh  weary  thoughts  be  still ! 

Another  with  his  loye  is  blessed, — 

I  am  another's  now ; 
Between  us  is  for  evermore, 

A  double  holy  vow ; 
Bat  years  mast  deeper  changes  biing  \ 

Than  change  of  state  or  name, 
Ere,  early  love  and  thotaghts  forgot, 

Our  hearts  are  not  the  same : 
Alas,  the  feelings  of  the  past 

Our  lives  must  ever  fill ; 
Oh  woiiid — oh  would  I  could  forget ! 

Oh  weary  thoughts  be  still ! 

1  know — I  know,  to  think  of  him 

As  once  I  thought  is  sin, 
But  all  in  vaiii  I  strive  my  mind 

From  its  old  thoughts  to  win ; 
His  treasured  worxls-^his  low  fond  tenes 

My  eyes  with  tears  will  dim  ; 
My  thoa^ts  by  day — ^my  dreams  by  night 

Will  fill  themselves  with,  him : 
And  what  we  were,  and  what  we  are, 

Comes  back,  do  all  I  will ; 
Alas,  why  did  I  ever  live ! 

Oh  weary  thoughts  be  still ! 

There's  love  within  my  husband's  looks, 

That  I  with  joy  should  see  ; 
Alas,  it  brings  another  face. 

That  once  looked  lore*  on  me ; 
And  tears  will  even  dim  my  gaze 

Upien  my  baby's  face. 
As  net  a  look  I  see  it  wear 

That  there  I'd  thought  to'  trace.  ; 
Oh  why  should  thus  the  joys  of  life 

With  grief  mine  only  M ! 
Alas,  why  did  I  ever  live ! 

Oh  weary  thou^ts  be«till ! 
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Oh  men !  oh  men !  God  never  willed^ 

That  lives  that  nature  meant 
To  bless  each  other  s  days,  by  yon 

Asunder  should  be  rent ; 
A  deadly  sin  he  surely  holds 

The  worldly  thoughts  that  part, 
For  chance  of  birth  or  chance  of  wealth, 

A  heart  from  any  heart. 
World,  world,  thou  crossest  God,  his  Earth 

With  broken  hearts  to  fill ; 
Alas,  how  blessed  might  ours  have  been ! 

Oh  weary  thoughts  be  still ! 
Odome  Place,  Blackhecah,  W.  C.  Bennett. 


EDITOR-HUNTING  IN  PRUSSIA, 

BT  AN  EX-CONDUCTOR  OF  A  PRUSSUN  NEWSPAPER. 


"  That  sort  of  thing  makes  one  repent  the  time  lost  in  the 
study  of  your  philosophical  language !  "  said  the  Englishman, 
throwing  down  a  German  paper,  which  he  had  been  reading  for 
the  last  half-hour.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  remark,  but  I  will 
frankly  own  to  you  that  I  am  sick  of  your  ruins  and  dietgusted 
with  your  countrymen  !  " 

There  was  so  much  sincerity  in  the  tone  of  voice  with  which 
this  sweeping  censure  was  pronounced  that  I  felt  nettled. 
"  Indeed  ?  "  said  I — *'  and  pray  what  did  you  learn  German 
for?" 

*'  I  was  ifaisled  by  Mr.  Bulwer,  who  calls  you  a  thinking  nation. 
He  must  be  more  sharp-sighted  than  I  am,  for,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  you  are  a  chatting  nation,  but  not  a  thinking  one. 
I  wonder  now,  for  instance,  what  thoughts  Mr.  Bulwer,  or  anybody 
else,  whoever  he  be,  could  find  in  this  miserable  piece  of  printed 
blotting-paper,  which  you  call  the  •  Cologne  Gazette  ?  *  " 

''Perhaps  it  is  an  iminteresting  number,"  said  I.  ''Such 
things  will  happen,  you  know." 

"  No,  sir !  "  said  the  Englishman.  "  I  have  been  in  this  country 
above  half-a-year,  and  poisoned  my  breakfast  with  reading  this 
same  '  Cologne  Gazette  '  every  morning,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
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found  anj  one  number  of  greater  interest  than  this,  fiat  as  it  is. 
I  hare  read  your  Berlin  papers,  and  your  Frankfort  papers  too, 
and  they  are  still  worse.  And  I  say,  sir^  that  the  Press  in  your 
ooontry  is  in  a  miserable  condition." 

"Suppose  it  is.  Why  should  that  circumstance  disgudt  you 
with  the  people  ?  I  dare  say,  they  would  hare  better  papers  if 
they  could  get  them." 

It  is  because  they  cannot  get  them,'  that  I  feel  disgusted  with 
the  people.  I  mean  no  offence  to  you,  but  I  say,  sir,  that  it  is 
perfectly  disgraceful  for  any  nation  to  crawl  along  with  such  a  # 
gossiping,  humbugging  Press  as  yours  is.  It  is  the  people  who 
Make  the  Press.  A  newspaper  is  written  by  a  score  of  thousands 
of  indinduals.  It  tells  them,  every  morning,  what  they  think  and 
what  they  do.  That  is  the  case  in  our  country.  You  may  take 
up  any  paper  in  a  London  Club  and  it  will  at  once  inform  you  of 
irhat  is  going  forward  in  thought  and  action.  Now  look  at  yours, 
you  are  thinking  nothing  and  you  are  doing  nothing.  You  are  a 
fanciful  people,  sir.  You  are  too  fond  of  unmeaning  phraseology." 

I  had  more  than  one  reason  to  be  displeased  with  the  tone  of 
mj  steam-boat  acquaintance,  for  such  was  the  Englishman  who 
spoke  so  harshly  of  my  countrymen  and  their  newspapers,  and 
that  too  immediately  after  we  had  settled  what  the  author  of 
"  Headlong  Hall  "  calls  the  "  meteorological  preliminaries."  The 
Above  conversation  took  place  on  a  night-steamer  which  runs 
between  the  town  of  Biisseldorf  and  Cologne,  and  the  turn  which 
it  took  came  the  more  home  to  me,  from  the  fact  of  my  being  just 
on  my  way  to  exchange  the  editorship  of  one  German  paper  for 
tkat  of  another.  If  my  interlocutor  could  have  possibly  been 
aware  of  this  fact,  I  would  have  been  entitled  to  have  considered 
bis  remarks  as  outrageously  personal.  But  that  was  impossible. 
The  Englishman^  who  abused  our  Press,  struck  me  as  a  man  of  an 
enlightened  and  cultivated  mind,  and  the  quiet  and  unostentatious 
with  which  he  adopted  many  continental  customs ;  for  instance, 
^e  smoking  his  cigar  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  vessel,  showed 
that  his  remarks  resulted  from  conviction  and  not  from  that 
grumbling  prejudice,  which  makes  many  English  travellers  so 
Agreeable. 

A  steam  voyage  from  Biisseldorf  to  Cologne  is  terribly  tedious, 
^ere  is  nothing  in  view  but  low  banks  and  an  endless  succession 

flat  monotonous  plains.  But  even  had  there  been  something 
ittore  to  see  it  would  have  been  of  no  use,  for  the  night  was  dark 
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and  a  drizzHng  rain  wiui  dr^okmg  ail  those  wiiO  TBntuTOd  i;o 
walk  on  deck.    The  weather  and  the  darkness  nafled  me  to -^e 
Bpet  and  forced  mo  to  listen  to  the  argimients  of  my  new 
acquaintance,  who  proceeded  with  a  kind  of         BententuMMk  - 
emtibusinaaii. 

Look  ai  jonr  papers  and  tell  me,  if  you  please^  one  em^kt- 
instance  in  which  any  one  question,  political,  financial,  Beeiaiy  OT' 
religious,  is  treated  of  in  a  fair,  candid,  straighifonrard  manner* 
There  is  a  latitudinananism  in  all  your  articles,  which:,  is  tj^ito 
revolting.  You  seem  completely  ignorant  of  what  is  passing  in 
yonr  cewntry,  or  indeed  in  almost  any  eeuntty  in*E«trope,  asd  yon 
write  long-wmded  papers  ahout  the  €ai6t»  «nd  the  Bushmen,  of 
whom  you  eannot  know  anything,  and  in  whom  you  can  takio  no 
rational  interest  whateTer.  You  ought'  to  sead  a  paroel  of  your 
Editors  to  England,  just  to  teack  them^  to  get  up  «  daily  ^  wei^j 
paf)er  in  proper  style  !  " 

I  have  no  doubt,*'  said  I,  that  soneef  ovtr  Editors  will 4m>m 
be  sent  to  England.  But,  sir^  you  talk  as  if  owt  style  and  the 
choice  of  our  subjects d^^ded  wholly  on  owBehw.  Y#u- forget 
the  proTentiTe  measures  of  G^yamment^  and  their  action  on- 
the  Press;" 

No,  indeed,  I  do  not.  I  am  aware  that  yon  wvite  under 
Censur,  and  I  pretest  I  am  hecurtiiy  glad  of  it.  I  wid&  we  had 
the  same  institution  in  England.  It  would  do  awa^  with  a  great 
deal  of  rerohitionary  talk,  and  our  papers  wiouM  be  all  the  better 
for  it." 

**  But  if  yon  approve  of  the  'cause,  how  can  you  quarrel  with  the 
effect  ?  I  do  not  understand  yourreasening.  The  Pniseaan  Fresa 
is  what  it  is,  only  by  the  action  of  the  C^^isar." 

"  Oh,  I  know  allthat !  rejoined  the  Englishman*  '"*'W«it  ia 
the  way  you  talk  wh^ievor  your  faults  are  mestionedi  Yom  caniMt 
bear  to  hew  of  them.  You  throw  all  the  blame  on  the  Gorent- 
ment,  and  when  you  are  too  lazy  to  be  * rational,  you  give  yourselim 
the  air  of  martyrs.  Why  can  you  not  write  sensibly  wiliioiit 
preaching  regicide,  anarchy,  and  confusion  ?  It  is  to  pui-dowa 
that  tendency  to  disseminate  wild  and  immoral  doetranes  that  your 
Press  has  been  put  under  surveillance  !  I,  sir,  have  read  your* 
Censur  laws,  and  I  protest  there  is  nething  more  fair  and  just 
than  these  very  laws,  which  all  your  countrymen  rail  at.  Why 
their  very  clamour  against  them  proves  that  they  wottld  write  • 
treason,  if  they  could.    It  is  quite  generous  in  yom-  king  to/saw 
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nwrtf$fffe  -pmdw  from  the  pms  A«d  penalties  of  the  la^,  by 
sffmiiag  aa  officer  to  read  the  paf  er  before  it  oomes  <H«t." 

"  Why/'  r^Uedly "  it  is. a  geaeroftity  which  ouri  prioters  wouU. 
^adly  dispea^e « with.  The  Geaiaor  s  fee  for  each  number  1» 
ej^te^i^peiice,  which  the  printo:  mu^  pay*  Each  of  oiir  pfipeva 
may  .he  c^a^tdered  to.,  hare  an  eightoeorpeooy  Btanap*  and.  thisi 
safety  from  the  paind  and  penalties  of  the  law*  as  yea  call  it,  coAto 
the  printer  about  twenty-five  poiujuds  a  year.  Add.  to  this  tlm  e j:-^ 
peaae  he  i& for  the  se^cHUfosition  of »ariick^^  the  aLterations  in 
the  text,  and,the  pay  of  the  man  who  is  kept  on  pujrpo»e^9t 
lecflive  the  Ceaa»r's  verbal  in^truetions,  aiid~" 

"I  beg  your  pacdoQ.fiMr  interrnfting  yovu  It  may  be  vecy 
hwdfor  a  rig^misided  printei;  to  pay,  aa  far  aa  I  underetand  i%u 
^«rty  pewida  a  ^yaae  for  the  deJinqueiieies  of  hje  felloW'^deen^. 
hit  a».  far>  ^  fregavda  thoee  who  iii»ake  the  OeasoAr  almeet  daily 
^Mig»  and  BupfiresB  aiiitdens*  they  are  entitled  to  no  pity-  If 
^^^*vpftpev  pflQprietors  must  neieds  employ  the  fieroeet  and  moat 
i^vehttionary  waiters  of  the  age,  and  in  that  way  piuk.a  pFemiim> 
^  ^seasm.^^hjs.  let  thejn  beajr  the  conseqiiences  !  Knowijag. 
their  pi^perft  are  all  publiehed  with  C.ensw,  and  that  none  of: 
d^inqoencies  will  ever  be  allowed  to  shock  the  piddic,  it 
s^WM  almeet  too  bad  in  them  to  go  on,  day  after  day,  writing  and 
printing  their  sanguinary  threats  and  harangues,  in  defiance  not> 
only  of  all  law,.  b«t  of  eommoA  decency." 

HftEttgliflhwnjtir  had  thue  far  proceeded  in  his  argument*  when 
1  bloTupiflid  hioi,  by  asking  hisi  to  tell  me  his  name.  He  looked* 
«toniafeed^  ^tbA  inlioarmad  me  his  name  was  Capel,  that  he  was  a 
gevtleoMoi^  ev  wxtiiiother  words,  that  he  had  nothing  on  earth  to 
do,  that  he  trarelled  in  Germany  beesMse  he  liked  the  Continental 
^awiMftt  be^ir  :tban  the  English,  but  that  he  thought  of  leiwing 
the  country,  disgusted  as  he  waa  with  our  politics  and  the  gOBsip 
^  ow  p«f^.  "  I  have  tdd  you  all  this,"  added  he,  "  though  I 
Bee  what  you  can  make  of  it.  My  name  and  statiof^  have 
^'•Awig  to  do  with  yeur  aide  of  the  argument.*' 

''They  hai»  indeed  little  in  common  with  it,"  said  I ;  m^ 
<^^tt!t  waa  to  knew  the.  name  tof  so  great  a  fayourer  of  the  Censur. 
^1  ifcrut  Capel,  let  me  introduce  mys^  to  yo«L  I  >am  one  of 
^fi^oaea  wkmt  yeu^kteiit  so  much.  I  am.a  Frossiau. newspaper 
Bditw." 

'*'Be*y !  "  exelaimed  Mr.  Capel.  '^l  own  I  should  not  have 
*ttoighfc.it^  However,. or,  if  you  are>  the  worse  for  yeu :  that  is 
all  I  can  say." 
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"  I  agree  with  you,  for  an  Editor's  fate  is  a  v&rj  hard  one. 
But,  sir,  you  hare  spoken  so  harshly  on  the  suhject  of  my  own 
principles  and  thos^e  of  my  «olleagues,  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
give  you  some  hints  about  the  working  of  the  laws  you  admire  so 
much.  But,  first,  let  me  correct  you  in  one  of  your  statements. 
Ton  said  our  newspaper  proprietors  put  a  premium  on  treason,  by 
employing  revolutionary  writers.  Now,  sir^  what  do  you  think  are 
my  editorial  duties  and  emoluments  ? 

"  Why,  sir,  I  hardly  can  tell.  Your  pay  ought  to  be  large,  to 
induce  you  to  risk  your  reputation  in  so  bad  a  cause." 

Let  us  first  speak  of  the  duties  I  have  performed  for  the  last 
eighteen  months.  I  am,  or  more  properly  speaking,  I  have  been 
the  editor  of  a  daily  paper.  The  printer  and  proprietor  was  poor, 
ignorant,  and  stingy.  He  refused  to  pay  the  correspondents.  I 
was  obliged  to  gain  my  information  by  means  of  private  corres- 
pondence, from  my  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  wrote  all 
the  leaders  and  reviewed  all  the  books.  The  proprietor  could  or 
would  not  make  me  an  allowance  for  foreign  papers.  I  read  the 
English  and  French  papers  in  the  clubs,  and  translated  such  parts 
as  I  thought  interesting.  I  went  to  the  office  at  five  in  the  mom^ 
ing,  and  left  it  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  When  I  had 
finished  my  daily  number  I  went  to  a  club  to  prepare  for  the  next. 
I  wrote  my  leaders  and  reviews  in  the  night." 

**  But  when  did  you  sleep  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  OapeL 
Now  and  then  when  I  had  time.  I  had  to  neglect  my  studies, 
for  the  paper  claimed  all  my  attention.  You  will  say  I  made 
all  these  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  the  premium  which  our 
printers  pay  for  treason.  1  have  but  one  answer  to  this.  My 
salary  came  to  thirty-four  pounds  per  annum." 

"  Impossible !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Capel.  **  Thirty-four  pounds  ! 
Why,  it  was  not  enough  to  live  on !  " 

**  No,  sir,  it  was  not  enough  to  live  on,  but  it  was  enough  to 
exist  on.  An  existence  like  mine  in  the  days  of  my  editorship 
cannot  be  called  a  life.  Nor  is  my  case  a  singular  instance. 
There  are  many  men  of  greater  talents,  with  much  more  practical 
experience,  who  work  quite  as  much  for  as  small  a  sum,  They 
are  men  of  education  and  refinement ;  they  have  a  taste  for 
the  luxuries  of  life  ;  they  know  how  to  appreciate  its  comforts, 
but  they  are  content  to  work  night  and  day,  and  claim  no  reward 
for  it  beyond  the  bare  means  of  existence.  Our  newspaper  pro- 
prietors cannot  pay  more  :  they  are  poor.    The  expenses  of  a 
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paper  are  proportionably  great,  and  the.  number  of  subscribers 
is  small.  People  complain  of  the  stupidity  of  the  press,  and 
though  thej  know  that  the  Censur  is  the  cause,  the  fact  is  not 
changed:  our  political  press  is  stupid.  Now  people  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  pay  their  money  for  papers  that  fail  to  excite  iheir 
mterest." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Capel,  is  not  this  statement  in  my  favour  ? 
Why,  oppose  the  Government  and  be  poor  and  dull,  when  you 
might  be  brilliant  and  better  off,  by  leaving  your  king  and  his 
nuniaters  alone." 

"I  will  not  discuss  the  question  of  principle  with  you,  Mr. 
Capel,  but  I  would  ask  you  whether  you  have  ever  read  the 
'Universal  Prussian  Gazette  ?  '  It  is  a  Government  paper;  its 
editors  are  salaried  from  the  public  funds,  and  yet  it  is  as  dull 
as  any." 

"But  how  is  this?" 
Because  the  Censur  makes  it  so.  It  is  a  common  prejudice  in 
England  that  our  Prussian  writers  must  be  restrained,  else  they 
will  convulse  all  Europe  with  impossible  theories.  You  have  given 
me  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  prejudice.  You  talked  about 
incendiarism,  treason,  and  regicide.  If  we  really  advocated  such 
principles,  then  would  there  at  least  be  some  reason  for  the 
*ynumy  which  is  exercised  over  us.  But  what  do  you  say  to  the 
fact,  that  almost  every  leader  in  your  English  conservative  papers 
would  be  unfit  to  be  printed  in  Prussia  ?  " 

"I  would  say  that  it  seems  incredible." 

"  Yet  it  is  so.  The  *  Morning  Post '  itself  would  be  found 
wanting,  if  tried  by  the  most  liberal  Prussian  Censor.  You  men- 
tioned our  •  Censur  laws.*  These  laws  have  given  you  an  idea, 
that  only  treason,  regicide,  and  such  things  are  repressible.  Now, 
wr,  I  tell  you  these  laws  are  so  admirably  worded,  that  they 
pve  a  Censor  a  pretence  for  anything  and  everything.  For 
^tance,take  the  paragraph  in  which  it  is  said  that '  Nothing  is  to 
Im  printed  which  tends  to  effect  a  change  in  the  existing  state  of 
*®gB.'  This  single  paragraph  places  every  line  you  write  at  the 
t'Cnsor's  disposal.  You  propose  to  make  a  new  road  from  one 
town  to  another.  The  proposal  may  be  judged  to  tend  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  the  Censor  is  fully 
justified  in  suppressing  it.  You  recommend  a  book  to  be  intro- 
into  schools..  This  recomnaendation  is  at  once  at  the 
^6Q8or*8  mercy,  because  the  substituting  one  book  for  another  is  a 
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decided  change  in  the  ezistiiig  staie  •  o£  thingik .  Take  an«Ua«r 
instance.  There  is  a  law  against  irreligtons  puUieations.  Now 
everything  depends  on  what  your  indiyiduai  Censor  thinks  irreli-- 
gieus.  The  '  Colegue  Crazette '  was  once  brought  to  t^e  Censor 
with  a  puhlisher's  adviertiseBieDt  of  'Dante's  Divine  Comedf.-' 
The  paper  came  back  to  the  office  with  a  violent  dash  throi]^  the: 
unlucky  sikertisemenl  The  publisher  called  at  the  Censor's 
bsuse  to  ask  why  his  advertisement  had  been  eondemned.  Mo 
was  received  with  an  awful  frown.  *  Why  did  I  strULO  your4[^a4i« 
phemouB  publication  ?  I  would  have  you  to  know,.  sir».  thatfc  wfailar 
/  am  Censor  in  this  town,  divine  thiuigs  shall  noi  be^ /turned  into  a 
farce  !  '  *  This  supreme  judge 'Of  Uteratnre  had  never  heard  of 
Dante's  immortal  work.  He  could  not  be  previuJied  upon  to  revoke- 
his  sentence,  and  the  CensnrJaws  countenstteed  hkn  in  his  obsttnalo 
ignorance." 

**  The  case  is  absurd,  but  it  is  an  extreme  case>"  said  Mr. 
Capel.  Swely  such  gross  igaoranoe  is  not  .o^n  to  be  .found  in 
the  guasdiaas  of  the  Press.  You  do  not  moan  to  say  thM  all  your 
Censors  are  of  the  same  kind  ?  " 

"  There  are  many  now  among  them  who  would  do  hiMMwr  to  any 
odter  position^  But  there  is  somedning  unjusjb  and  vicions  in  th& 
office,  which  makes  them  .unjust  and  unfair.  A  case  of  this  kind 
has  come  within  my  personal  experienee.  The  Censor  of  the 
paper  I  edited  threw  up  his  office  from  disgust  «t  the  fake  position 
in  which  it  placed  him.  His^soecessor  «wa8  an  -intimate  friend  of 
mine.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learok^,  and  of  a  just  and  gener- 
ous character.  In  the  first  days  of  his  office  hd  •  merely  read  die 
paper,  and  was  good  enoi^  to  make  -hese  and  there  a  slight 
remark,  which  was  scrupulously  attended  to.  By  degrees  he 
became  severer,  talked  about  the  responsibility  of  his  office,  and  the 
malus  anirnua  of  my  paper ;  and  when  the  president  of  the .  pro^ 
vince  sent  him  a  letter,  reprimanding  him  for  consenttBg  to  the 
publication  of  an  article  on  the  finances  of  Russia,  he  grew-  domi-- 
right  savage.  He  would  not  admit  any  remarks  on  Euasia,  er 
indeed  any  foreign  power ;  and  when  I  asked  him  w^hat  on.  earth 
I  should  print  in  my  'Gazette/  he  said,  'Take  articks  on 
drainage  and  impnovement  of  the  soil.  Teach  your  readers  to 
fatten  cattle,  aud  don't  bother  them  wi^  political  news,  which  can 
do  them  no  good  whatever.*    *  But  my  paper  is^  a  poUtical  ps^wf;» 
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said  L.  <  Then.  m»lk»  it  .usf^litieal^'  sajd  be.    '  Boi  we  ahoulil. 
lose  our  subscribers  by  not  fulfilling  our  engagement  with  them.  . 
They  have  subsmbdd  and  WF  ^^^^  moaej  for)  a  political  paf  er.' 
'  Jh  not  give  me  aay  ef  your    buts,'  sir  !  "  eneid  my  Censer' in 
great  rage.    '  I  pnomised  the  president  to  .taite  the  edge  off  your- 
pi{ier»  afld  I  'will  do  it.   You  coniplain  abeut  the  artickis  I  objeeA 
ta  I  gmiyeK  Umif^  i»  neilbsDg  refcehanaiye  in  these  articlea» 
bat  it  i&:Befc«he  Bovl-'of  thing  I  like*    I  strike  those  articles  to*. 
piMHh  yait  for.tbe  tendencies,  for  the  malm  aninms'.  of  your.pa|>erw 
Do  net  say.  aoeitliei!  werd,  jsir ;  you  will  find  me  too  strong  for  you  I  ' 

Mr.  Capel  was  astonished.  '*  This  is  an  unjustifiable  tyranny  !  " 
said  he.  But  pray  whai.mre  the  tendenciefi  he  imputed  to  you  ? 
Were  aeyyeiy  bad?" 

I  am  Bcaveeiy  a Jud|^ dl.tilm.U  They  wece  -fiemethin g  like  the^ 
opbions  of  your  Btaunch  Conservatives,  who  wish  for  a  sfareng. 
govennneBLt,.bQt  who  would  be  h(»Tified  at  the  mere  id€^  of  despo- 
tism. Beeidee^  there  -waa  some  litide  c^pesitioii  to  eBohbishaess. 
Our  nerspapera- wene,  .in  fonner  time&,  mero  court  cirenlars' of  aSk 
tlie  crimed  heade  of  Europe^  They  chronicled  the  movemenitA 
of  the  fareign  princes  and  of  our.  own ;  and  whenever  our  king 
^^ifikitodthe  oa^k.  he  had  sworn,  to  respeet  the  laws  and  the  can*- 
stitetton  of  the  Rheni^  pforinees,  by  issuing  orders  of  eouomft 
vhioh.  eaaeelled  such  and  snch  a  law  of  the  Code  Nap^^ecm^ 
they  always  iatnodmced.  their  anneunoesneAt  of  the  despotic  aetf' 
'"th— *  Hia  JAi^s^y,  the  King,  has  most  ^i^ieusly  been  pleased  to 
■ — Ate'  I  thought  there  was  little  grace  in  acts  of  so  disgraceful 
&  nature.  I  -was  siek  of  .teUmg  public  lies  and  confounding  right 
tod  wrong;  and  boHni,  aa  I  was,  to  publish  the  edict,  I  merely 
^d^'  Majesty,  the  King,  has  hem  pleased,  &>e.,'  leaving  out 
tke  *  most  graetoufliy4'  Beaides,  b^g  very  busy,  I  generally  forgot 
to  chrooiek  the  king-s  movements  from  Bedin  to  San8>-souci,  and 
from  SansHsouci  to  Berlin.*' 

^*  Ce|iel  smiled*    ''  Were  these  all  your.  delittqueBeiieB  ? 
said  he. 

''By  no. means.  I  refiised  to.plead  the  cause  of  the  Temper- 
*>ce  Societies,  because  .in  our  country  they  are  but  a  pretence  for 
the  promulgation  of  the  worst  kind  of  mysticism.;  akd  I  endea* 
^o^tted.  to  pfead  in  favour  of  the  eeaancipation  of  the  Jews, 
^^eg  I  wrote  against  the  religious  controversies  between  the- 
Rhenifih  Protestants  and  Catholics.  These  controversies  are: 
pets  of  oar  ministry,  because  they  make  people  forget 
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their  temporal  affairs.  To  foster  them  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins.'* 

*'  But  in  all  this  I  cannot  see  anj  evil  tendencies/* 
Mj  Censor  was  more  sharp-sighted  than  you  are.  He  was 
as  good  as  his  word,  and  demolished  every  day  one-half  of  my 
paper.  The  printer  was  in  despair.  He  implored  the  stem 
officiars  mercy.  *  Change  your  Editor,'  was  the  answer.  *  If  I 
do,  I  shall  lose  my  suhscribers ! '  exclaimed  the  mifortunate  man. 
*  I  cannot  help  that,'  said  the  Censor.  *  Your  Editor  is  Aperdona 
ingrata,  and  if  you  do  not  remore  him  you  will  lose  your 
paper !  ' " 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  that  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Capel. 
That  he  should  lose  his  license.  A  newspaper  in  Prussia  is  a 
monopoly.  For  the  printing  and  publishing  a  paper,  you  must 
have  the  express  permission  of  the  Home  Office.  If  you  apply 
for  it,  they  make  inquiries.  If  you  are  a  man  of  a  bold,  deter- 
mined character,  they  refuse  your  suit.  If  you  are  known  to  hold 
what  they  oall  'liberal  opinions,'  they  will  say  *No!  '  with  a 
vengeance.  If  you  are  a  man  of  fortune,  they  will  not  listen  to 
anything  you  have  to  say.  But  if  you  are  known  to  the  authorities 
as  a  weak,  irresolute,  and  poor  man,  they  will  give  you  a  license- 
But  if  you  employ  an  Editor,  whom  they  do  not  approve  of,  they 
will  bid  you  discharge  him,  or  give  up  your  license.  That  ques- 
tion was  at  last  fairly  put  to  my  publisher.  What  could  he  do  ? 
He  took  an  Editor,  recommended  to  him  by  Government,  et  me 

*'  That  is  a  bad  job  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Capel.  **  You  have 
lost  your  position,  bad  as  it  was.    What  can  you  do  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  knew  what  things  would  come  to.  The  proprietors  of 
the  *  Aix  Gazette '  have  long  wished  to  engage  me  as  foreign 
Editor.  I  have  accepted,  and  am  now  on  my  way  to  Aix,  where 
I  shall  have  about  901,  per  annum." 

That  is  indeed  a  change  !  "  said  Mr.  Capel,  smiling  ;  for  I 
pronounced  the  words  901,  per  annum,  with  as  much  importance, 
as  some  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  talking  of  10,000?.  a  year 
do,  when  quoting  this  their  favourite  sum.  **  But  will  they  be 
allowed  to  employ  you  at  Aix  !  " 

**  That  remains  to  be  seen.  At  all  events  I  shall  try.  I  pre- 
sume they  will  let  me  go  on  for  some  time,  for  the  sake  of  the 
secret." 

**  For  the  sake  of  the  secret  ?  How  am  I  to  understand  that }  " 
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"  Why,  nobody  knows  the  reason  why  I  left  my  last  paper. 
The  GoYemment  are  very  anxious  that  such  things  should  remain 
uabiown.  I  am  discharged  and  another  Editor  is  engaged. 
Nothing  is  more  natural.  People  presume  I  have  quarrelled  with 
my  publisher.  I  defy  any  Prussian  paper  to  print  the  true  state 
of  the  ease.  Now,  if  they  oppose  my  engagement  at  Aix,  there 
would  be  some  danger  of  the  affair  coming  before  the  public." 

Mr.  CapeFs  astonishment  grew  more  and  more  visible.  His 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Oensur  was  evidently  on  the  decline. 
"Am  I*  then  to  understand,"  said  he  at  last,  ''that  your  public 
are  not  aware  of  these  thmgs  ?  ** 

"  They  have  long  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  system,  but  I 
dare  say  at  the  present  time  it  is  pretty  weU  known  in  Prussia. 
But  the  single  instances  of  an  exertion  of  arbitrary  power  are 
always  kept  secret.  A  paper  is  cut  up  by  the  Censor,  and  old 
advertisements  and  stupid  anecdotes  are  put  into  tb#  vacant 
Bpace.  The  number  is  more  stupid  than  general.  The  readers 
throw  the  paper  down  as  you  did  just  now  that  number  of  the 
'  Cologne  dazette.'    They  curse  the  Editor.** 

''But  I  would  not  consent  to  that !  "  said  Mr.  Capel,  warmly. 
"1  would — I  would — I  would  make  it  known  !  *' 

"  Well,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  would  publish  the  papet  with  the  blank  column.  I  would 
show  all  my  readers  how  I  had  been  treated.  Better  a  blank  than 
nonsense!  " 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  publish  a  paper  with  an  empty 
eolomn,  or  indeed  withes  much  as  a  blank  space  between  two 
words.    That  cannot  be  done,  sir  !  " 

"  But  /  would  do  it,  sir  !  I  should  like  to  see  them  serve  an 
Englishman  in  that  manner !  I  would  rather  go  to  prison  I  I 
Would  defy  them  from  the  very  depth  of  my  dungeon  I  * 

"  They  would  not  send  you  to  prison.  They  would  fine  the 
pnnter,  and  withdraw  the  Ucense.  You  would  have  ruined  the 
man,  and  you  would  have  done  no  good.  The  very  Censur  laws 
which  you  so  much  admire,  state  expressly  that  no  trace  whatever 
w  to  remain  in  the  published  copy  of  whatever  articles  or  words 
the  Censor  may  object  to,  and  that  for  all  such  traces,  or  for 
blanks  indicative  of  the  Censor's  pen,  the  printer  shall  be  fined 
^  his  license  withdrawn.  There  is  no  chance  of  martyrdom  in 
Prnssia.  But  even  if  they  were  to  humour  you  so  far  as  to 
^prison  you,  what  good  do  you  think  would  that  do  ?  " 


it  would  show  the  people  why  their  poiitiealv  papers  are 
iimipid.  It  wookl  80*01186  all  the  generous' feelings  of  their' iMitiffe ! 
I  r  would  goad  tiiein  with  a  senfie  of  their  «faftifte,  a&d  dmei'^faem 
to  a  rerolution  !  " 

"It  wottld  do  Bo^sueh  thing,  for  your  nrresrt  woidd  renaki  a 
«i0Of^t.  Half-^b^flea  policemen  woidd  peimee  in  ^pon  jou  ia  the 
middle  ^of  Uie  ^ght,  paak  vp  year  thhigs  for  jeu,  Mid  earrj  jm 
<itF  with  a  coa«h  and  fcmr.  Some  score  of  pei^le  miglit,  perhaps, 
kfiow,  and  a  hmidFed  others  might  guess,  the  seeiiet ;  iMit'wlwt 
YOU  $all  the  f^lic  <^tild  never  know  it.  Yen  fcnrget  'the  OMSUf , 
sir  ;  you  forget  the  Censur  !  " 

'Mr.  Capel  uttered  ar  sraid  which  w»s  half  a  greaiy  and  half  an 
^th.  I  proceeded :  The  nainon  tltfen,  eoBkl  never  he  aware  of 
"ywjr  martyrdom.  They  might  s^^rre  yan  in  prison,  beat  you 
with  sticks,  and  dme  you  to  snieide,  (su<^  things*  hate  been,  sff). 
Your  sBifferings  w^ld  remain  nnksiawn.  Besides  l^iere  is  a 
deal  of  stolidity  ahont'  the  G^ennans  afe  a  Imtim ;  i^e  genmns 
feelings  of  the  Gkrmaoi  *  Philister '  are  ^t-endily  ronaed.  Besito 
our  people  have  a  great  respect  "for  tJie*  laws.  They -wish  f* 
4cgttl  liberty,  but  1*iey  wish  to  obtain  legal 'um^.  fUis  is 
very  lucky  for  them.  What  do  you  'think  would  *beeoflie'  of  ^ 
Prussian  Revolution,  situated  as  we  are,  witVthe  Rnssians  on  one 
«ide,  ever  ready  to  ponnce  upon  us,  iDiid  the  freeborn*  Britons  on 
the  other,  eager'to'denonnce  us  and  held  ns  trp  to  the  hatea«d 
ridicule  of  the  world  ?  No,  sir,  we  are  contented  to  struggle'  mk. 
We  rely  «n  the  pnidty  of  our'  intentions,  and  tibe  saactity  df  our 
icause." 

**  Ah,  I  forgot !  **  exclaimed  Mr.  Capel,  w^  fieetted  a  lH(3e 
ashamed  to  be  thus  rebuked  by  a  Prusswsn  Editcn*.  **  Yen  throw 
such  a  different  light  on  the  question  from  what  I  -have  'b^ii 
accustomed  to  see  it  in,  that  my  thoughts  are  a  little  conffMP^- 
I*  wished  to  say,  sir,  that  the  system  being  known,  your  public 
ienght  to  influence  the  Censors.  Men,  who  lend  thetoselves  td 
such  odious  practieesj  ought  mot  to  be  spoken  to.  Ko  club  ought 
to  receive  them  as  memWs.    Nobody  ought  to  visit  t^em." 

**  We  have  already  partiall}'  acted  up  to  your  advice.  Bat 
you  cannot  but  know  of  the  existence  of  a'lmnarehieal  party  in 
Prussia.  It  is  true  this  party  is  ifDt  very  strong,  but  Aere^ai* 
always  some  of  them  in  each  town,  who  pet  the  Censors  on  pn«- 
leiple.  These  men  are,  therefore,  never  eompletely  isototed. 
Besides  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fair  ieeling  in  ear  pnb^ 
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kBoif  m$Mj  Censors  cxecntte  their  office^-^but ':ivkat  tesn 
tibeydo?" 

*'Thej  eiB^ht  not:  to  aoeept  it,  or  at  least  give  a  Jibexal 
inlferpretatienr  to-  l^e  hem, ' ' 

"  So  they  would,  perhaps,  if  they  wssre  in  an  mdepeadent 
pofiitien.  Oar  Gensovs  aU  f^ow  the  profession  of  the  law.  They 
hate  made  their  studies  4tt  the  umTersities  ;  they  hate  worked 
for  five  or  eix  years  as  ansenltators,  without  receiTing-  any  emolu^ 
nent  whatewr.  They  have  passed  their  examinations.  They 
have  s^asked  a  large  capital  in  their  pro(to8fon,  and  they  knew,  k 
they  reftHse  office  of  Censor,  that  there  i»  no  hope  of  adiranee- 
ment  for  them.  That  office  i»  nerer  offered  to  a  man,  who  has 
ether  resoiiFees,  beside  his  |m)fess«on.  If  he  gives,  what  you  call 
'  a  lib^ul  interpretation  to  the  laws,'  he  stifies  himself  in  a  wet 
bk^et.  The  pres^ent  of  each  protince  has  one  among  his 
secretaries  whoee  express  iuty  it  is  to  read  all  the  paf>ers  and 
pamphlets  published  in  that  district,  and  to  take  a  note  of  every 
liberal  interpretotion  ef  the  law.  He  is  the  inepeotor,  Msd  the 
elisors  are  the  eoiistabidlary  force.  If  one  of  thcsn  has  been 
negligent  or  careless  en  hia  beat,  he  is  severely  reprimanded »  and 
the  case  is  reported  to  the<  Bome  Office.  If  he  is  not  open  to 
eonyiotion,  he -is  dssdiarged^  and  made  an  example  of.  Re^actory 
judges,  eeunsellors  and  assessors  may  he  at  once  dismissed  by 
the  minister  of  jtGstice  ;  there  is  no  law  which  establishes*  any  ef 
them  in  their  plaees  for  life.  But  to  dismiss  them  in  a  manner 
to  deprire  them  at  the  same  time  of  public  sympathy,  re^res  a 
deal  of  management  and  a  finesse  of  which  Berlin  statesmen  od^ 
arer  capable.  His  Majesty  the  King  has  most  graeieusly  been 
pleased  to  publish  a  law  by  which  the  officials,  who  are,  to  a 
certain  amount,  in  debt,  shall  be  discharged.  Nothing  can  be 
fairer.  That  law  reclaims  our  officials  from  habits  of  iaxnry,  Md 
potects  trade.  It  is  a  capital  law.  If  a  legal  officer  is  found 
to  fovour  the  Press,  they  first  get  him  into  ^bt^and  then  take 
his  situatkm." 

<*But  hew  can  they  get  him  into  debt  ?  "  asked  Mr:  Oapel. 

''Nothing  more  easy.  For  instance,  take  a  ceanei&r  with 
150/.  yearly  pay,  or/ if  you  please,  say  200^.  Most  of  them  haveiio 
private  fortune  whatever,  but  they  are<  married,  and  havea^ffunily, 
say  of  three  children.  Take  the  case  that  lliis^ man  is  a  pemmm 
ingrata*  The  firt^t  step'  is  to  stop  his  pre&rment.  The  neat 
is  to  overload  him  whh  worlr;  to*  keep  him  out  of  hacoi's  way. 
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Then  comes  step  number  three*  Say  he  lives  at  Cologne. -  He 
has  rented  and  furnished  a  house  there.  He  gets  an  order  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice  to  go  to  Stettin  to  be  a  councillor  at  some 
court  there.  The  distance  between  those  two  towns  is  some 
thousand  miles.  He  cannot  take  his  furniture  :  he  must  sell  it  at 
a  loss.  He  loses  money  in  the  lease  of  his  house.  In  Stettin 
he  must  rent  and  furnish  another  house,  for  furnished  apartments 
come  too  expensire  for  a  family.  When  he  is  snugly  quartered, 
and  just  calculating  how  to  make  up  for  the  large  hole  in  his 
income^  which  the  removal  has  picked,  he  is  ordered  to  Konigsberg, 
or  perhaps  to  Miinster.  If  you  look  at  the  map,  you  will  see  hov 
far  these  places  are  one  froi^i  another.  •  This  time  it  is  ten  to 
one  he  must  get  a  little  in  debt.  But  he  fancies,  poor  fellow,  he 
is  up  to  the  thing.  At  Miinster  he  takes  furnished  lodgings, 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  sent  off  to  another  place.  However, 
he  is  not  sent  off,  and  he  cannot  afford  the  expense  he  is  at  for  his 
lodgings.  He  gets  deep  into  debt  for  another  house  and  new 
furniture.  He  is  then  sent  to  another  place.  By  this  time  his 
debts  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred  pounds.  His  creditors 
grow  importunate :  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  get  creditors  into 
that  state  of  mind.  The  poor  man  is  distracted.  The  president 
of  his  court  complains.  Enquiries  are  made,  a  sufficient  amount 
of  debt  is  found,  to  satisfy  the  law,  and  he  is  discharged.  His 
creditors  in  three  or  four  different  places  lose  every  penny,  and  of 
course  abuse  him  as  a  swindler.  He  is  Mr.  What-do-you-call-it, 
who  might  have  made  a  career,  but  who  was  extravagant,  and 
cheated  every  body.    You  may  guess  the  rest.'* 

The  Englishman's  features  were  in  violent  motion.  .  **  Horrible ! 
most  horrible !  '*  exclaimed  he.  "Not  satisfied  with  turning  a  man 
and  his  family  naked  upon  the  world,  they  ruin  his  reputation  I 
But  can  these  cases  be  frequent  ?  " 

"  Of  course  these  are  extreme  cases.  But  that  is  the  system. 
The  ministry  are  merciful  in  the  case  of  repentant  sinners.  There 
are  not  many  men  who  have  the  fortitude  or  obstinacy  for  thia 
ignominious  msCrtyrdom.'  Many  of  them  surrender  at  discretion 
at'  the  first  intimation  of  this  course  of  discipline.  •  It  would  be  all 
very  well  to  brave  chains,  dungeons,  and  even  the  scaffold  :  there 
is'  something  heroic  in  that.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  rags  and 
an  attic,  where  a  parcel  of  starving  children  accuse  their  lean 
father  of  having  sacrificed  their  lives  to  his  political  principles." 
Yes,"  said  Mr.  Capel,  **  the  iAa  of  such  martyrdom  is  enough 
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to  iiighten  any  man  oat  of  his  wits.  There  is  something  of  cold- 
blooded villainj  in  the  plan,  which  makes  one  sick  in  thinking  of 
it  Abominahle  wretches!  But  bj  the  by,  sir,  there  is  some 
tribunal  at  Berlin,  which  decides  in  the  quarrels  of  authors  and 
Ceosors.    Is  there  no  good  coming  from  such  an  appeal  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,  sir.  The  postage  of  a  complaint  sent  to 
Berlin,  and  of  the  decision  of  the  court,  which  always  comes  back 
onfranked,  amounts  to  three  shillings.  The  court  takes  between 
six  or  seven  weeks  to  decide,  and  the  article  is  usually  sent  back, 
wben  its  publication  can  be  of  no  interest  to  any  one.  One  might 
make  daily  appeals,  and  pay  daily  three  shillings  for  the  permis- 
sion to  print  a  stale  article.  When  this  Tribunal  of  Appeal  was 
got  up,  it  was  thought  that  its  decisions  were  intended  to  form  a 
kind  of  *'  Pandects  "  for  future  Censors.  Government  have, 
however,  decided  that  these  decrees  can  only  refer  to  the  case  in 
i^ueation,  that  they  are  not  interpretations  of  the  law,  but  merely 
iodividual  opinions  on  individual  cases.  This  Tribunal  of  Appeal 
is,  to  speak  plainly,  a  sham  ;  it  is  meant  to  deceive  foreigners, 
and  to  make  the  opposition  of  the  Prussian  Press  appear  like 
Kadicalism.  One  Government  paper,  the  '  Rheinische  Beoh- 
sfihter,'  has  even  had  the  impudence  to  pretend  that  we  enjoyed 
liberty  of  the  press,  since  the  getting  up  of  this  Court  of  Appeal." 

At  that  moment  we  arrived  at  Cologne.  Mr.  Oapel  was  about 
to  express  some  violent  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Prussian  Censors, 
nunisters,  and  •*  dodges,  but  the  rush  of  the  passengers,  and  the 
exclamations  of  the  porters  and  cabmen,  drowned  his  voice.  I 
left  him  to  vent  his  ill-humour  on  the  heads  of  the  luckless  waiters 
of  some  hotel,  and  hastened  to  reach  the  terminus  of  the  Aiz 
railway,  in  lime  for  the  first  train  to  that  town. 

Hy  editorial  existence  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  was  short.  The  fol- 
lowbg  Sunday  found  me  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  Abbey  of 
Heisterbach,  near  Konigswinter.  There  is  something  excessively 
gloomj  in  that  spot,  which  wa9  not  lost  upon  me.  I  forgot  the 
luxuriant  foliage  of  the  forest  that  surrounded  the  place,  and  was 
just  sitting  down  on  a  broken  tombstone  in  the  northern  aisle,  to 
myself  comfortably  to  a  fit  of  the  "  sulks,"  when  some  per- 
lons  came  np>  and  one  of  them  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
«*id:  "Well,  Mr.  Editor,  I  could  scarcely  have  expected  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  here. "  . 
I  turned  round,  and  recognised  Mr.  Gapel,  in  company  with 
stout  burghers  of  Eonigs  Alter. 
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"Tour  presence  here  astonishes  me  qnite  as  much  as  mine 
does  you,"  said  I,  in  reply  to  the  Englishman's  affectionate  greet- 
ing. "  Sick  as  you  are  of  ruins,  I  could  as  little  have  expected 
to  find  you  in  the  midst  of  them." 

"  I  am  siek  of  ruins !  *'  said  Mr.  Capel  rathw  pettishly.  **  You 
get  surfeited  with  them  in  Germany.  It  is  a  cottntiy  of  ruins. 
It  has  had  its  day,  hut  it 's  glory  is  go/oe.  Our  late  eonversation 
makes  me  despair  of  the  country*  It  can  never  hear  such 
despotism.*' 

"  It  has  home  worse !  "  said  one  of  Mr.  Gapel's  stout  com- 
panions.  "  We  have  heen  in  a  state,  compared  wt^h  which,  our 
present  condition  is  quite  an  elyeium." 

*'  Yes  !  "  said  the  oth^  stout  man,  the  history  of  Germany 
is  one  series  of  disasters.  All  the  hattles  of  Eixrope  were  fought 
with  our  troops ;  one  haM  of  them  were  fought  on  our  soil. 
Read  the  history  of  Germany,  sir ;  it  will  teach  you  what  religious 
fanaticism  and  the  Roman  law  can  do  for  a  nation.  It  made 
us  poor,  miserahle,  and  contemptihle  ;  it  robbed  us  of  our  finest 
provinces,  and  kicked  us  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  laddw.  We 
should  never  have  recovered,  had  it  not  been  for  the  French 
revolution  and  NIpoleon." 

"  The  French  Revolution !  Napoleon  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Capei, 
aghast. 

Yes,  the  ragged  soldi^s  of  the  repuhlie  sent  our  little  princes 
ahout  their  hudness,  and  Napoleon  taught  us  to  make  roads  and 
bridges,  to  build  schools  and  to  send  our  children  there/'  said 
the  first  stout  man. 

**  Napoleon  I  Bonaparte !  '*  reiterated  Mr.  Capel,  honror-etrack- 

Yes,  and  he  gave  us  a  code  of  laws,  which  have  made  men  of 
us,  in  spite  of  all  Prussian  innovations  ;  laws  which  a  peasant  can 
understand  and  carry  about  in  his  pocket ;  laws  which  the  Kiag^ 
Prussia  has  sworn  to  respect,  but  of  course  he  is  perjured  on  prin* 

ciple.  But  you  sir  said  the  stout  man,  sudd^ly  intevrt^tio^gT 

himself  and  throwing  an  uneasy  look  at  me,  ''are  you  an  Sditor, 
as  this  Englishman  called  you  ? 

I  have  been  an  Editor,'*  said  I.  At  present  I  am  nothing  ' 
"Ah!  "  cried  Mr.  Capel;  "I  thought  so.  After  wha^yoo 
told  me  in  the  steamer,  I  knew  they  would  not  allow  you  to  ^o]d 
any  other  position.  Allow  me  to  introduce  my  friends  • 
Billing,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  Mr.  Kuttenkeiii^r'theBii'g^' 
meister  of  Konigswinter.    I  met  tVbna  at  Godesbeq^,  whea>  they  - 
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persuaded  me  to  join  them  in  their  excursion.  And  now  tell  us, 
how  did  it  happen  ?" 

"  Mj  late  disappointment?  said  I.  Nothing  more  simple,  as 
these  gentlemen,  being  Pruaeia&s  

"  Ehenish  Prussians,  if  jou  please^  sir !  "  cried  Mr.  Eutten- 
keiler. 

These  gentlemen,  as  Rhenish  Prussians,  will  easily  under- 
stand it,  when  I  tell  them  that  the  proprietor  of  my  last  paper 
was  indueed  to  change  the  principles  of  his  journal.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  Aiz  Gazette,  having  engaged  me  at  what  thej 
considered  an  enormous  sacrifice,  were  resolved  to  profit  by  the 
enlargem^t  of  their  conoem,  and  announced  to  the  public  that 
their  foreign  department  was  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  X.  X.,  late  of 
the  T.  Gazette.  On  the  very  day  of  my  arrival  they  were  sent 
for  by  the  Censor  of  Aix,  who  said  he  had  orders  to  reprimand 
them  for  having  thought  of  employing  Mr.  X.  X.,  iate  of  the 
Y.  Gazette,  and  that  if  they  wocdd  do  so,  they  did  it  at  their  own 
peril.  They  were  very  sorry ;  paid  nie  my  first  quarter's  salary, 
and  let  me  go.    I  was  not  qmte  prepared  for  suoth  a  thing.** 

"  Ah  !  but  I  was  !  I  told  you  I  "  cried  Mr.  Capel.  "  I  knew 
it  at  once.    But  what  can  you  do  now  ?  " 

Yes !  what  can  you  do  now  ?  said  Messrs.  B5lling  and  Kut- 
tenkeUer  in  a  breath. 

Ob,  a  great  many  things !  I  am  as  rich  as  a  Jew.  I  have 
above  five-and-twenty  pounds  in  my  pocket.  On  that  snm  I  can 
live  six  mcmths.*' 

"Yes,"  said  Meters.  B^Hng  and  Kuttenkeiler^  "so  yon  can. 
But  where  will  you  go  to  ?  " 

"  Come  with  me  to  Mannheim,"  said  Mr.  Capel.  "  It  is  in  the 
Dnehy  of  Baden,  and  yon  can  work  for  the  pap^s  there." 

Mr.  Knttenkeiler shook  his  head.  "He  cannot  go  to  Mann- 
heim," said  he.  "  Being  s^perstma  ingraia  in  Prussia,  they  will 
send  him  away." 

"  But  wl^  ahoidd  they  send  him  away?  "  inquired  Mr.  Capel. 

"To  oblige  the  Prussian  government,  who  are  always  ready  to 
retam  the  obligation.  Mr.  X.  X.  is  a  Prussian,  consequently  he 
is  a  foreigner  in  Baden,  in  Bavaria,  in  Wurtembei^,  or  indeed  in 
every  other  German  state.  A  writer,  who  is  obnoxious  to  our 
Government,  cannot  live  anywhere  eke  in  Germany.  The  ministry 
in  Baden  but  a  short  time  ago  e^^Ued  Karl  Griin,:a  Prussian 
writer,  who  lived  at  Mannheim.    They  had  hun  arrested,  and 
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brought  out  of  the  country  by  a  troop  of  gens  d'armes.  At  the 
frontier  he  was  received  by  some  of  the  Prussian  police,  who 
arrested  him  as  a  deserter  from  the  landwehr.'* 

"  The  ministry  of  Baden  seem  very  obliging,**  remarked  Mr. 
Gapel.    "  I  would  not  go  there  on  any  account." 

**  The  Prussian  ministry  would  scorn  to  be  outdone  by  them," 
said  Mr.  Boiling.  «  Two  liberal  members  of  the  Baden  Landtag 
and  political  writers  of  great  distinction,  Mr.  Yon  Itzstein  and 
Mr.  Welker,  were  a  few  weeks  ago  sent  out  of  Prussia.  They 
had  come  to  Beriin  with  the  intention  of  staying  a  few  we^s  in 
that  town.  Early  in  the  morning,  after  their  arrival,  they  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Mr.  Dunker,  the  head  of  the  Berlin  police,  who 
had  their  things  packed  up,  and  escorted  them  to.  the  Leipsic 
railway  terminus,  where  he  consigned  them  to  the  care  of  one  of  his 
lieutenants;  They  got  no  breakfast  that  morning,  but  could  make 
up  for  it  by  taking  their  luncheon  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
One  good  turn  deserves  another." 

'*  This  is  quite  shocking,"  said  Mr.  Oapel.  *^  Vienna,  I  should 
think,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.** 

'  **  Of  course,"  said  I.  "  Prince  Metternich  detests  even  the  loyal 
Prussians,  and  his  police,  as  in  duty  bound,  do  the  same.  How 
could  I  dare  to  face  them  with  a  cross  in  my  passport  ?  I  pre- 
sume you  are  not  aware,  Mr.  Capel,  that  disaffected  writers  get 
their  passports  marked  in  a  peculiar  Inanner.  It  is  a  kind  of  re- 
commendation to  '  speed  the  parting  guest.'  " 

•*  Something  like  the  letter  which  Uriah  was  made  to  ^ny,  I 
dare  say,"  remarked  Mr.  Capel.  **  What  do  you  say  to  Bmssels, 
or  Paris?" 

'  Brussels  cannot  be  thought  of,"  said  Mr.  Euttenkeiler.  The 
Belgian  government  banish  the  German  writers  as  fast  as  they 
arrive.  They  expelled  Ruge,  Heinzen,  Freiligrath,  and  'many 
others.    The  same  is  the  case  with  France." 

"  There  are  many  German  radicals  in  France,"  interposed 
Mr.  Boiling.  But  I  remember  most  of  them  came  there  when 
Mens.  Thiers  was  minister.  They  have  made  friends,  and  Guizot 
does  not  wish  to  provoke  the  opposition.  With  the  new  arrivals 
he  deals  more  summarily." 

Mr.  Capel  seemed  lost  in  a  brown  study.  At  last  he  said, 
**  It  seems  you  are  a  foreigner  everywhere  ;  but  in  your  own 
country,  in  Prussia  at  least,  you  have  a  right  to  go  wherever  you 
pleiise.    Go  at  once  to  Berlin :  you  can  learn  a  great  deal  there." 
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**  Yon  are  mistaken,"  cried  Mr.  Kattenkeiler.  The  police  in 
fieilin  will  not  allow  anj  suspected  writer  to  remain  there  for  a 
night  The  other  day  they  sent  off  half-a-dozen  Prussian  authors 
only  because  these*  gentlemen  had  been  expelled  from  Leipsic. 
There  had  been  some  disturbance  at  Leipsic.  A  mob  broke  the 
windows  of  an  hotel,  where  some  unpopular  prince  lodged.  The 
Sazish  riflemen  fired  among  the  populace  and  killed  a  score  of 
persons  who  were  as  innocent  and  quiet  as  you  or  I.  Next  morn- 
ing it  was  thought  proper  to  make  the  Press  the  scape-goat  for 
this  butchery,  and  almost  all  foreign  writers  resident  at  Leipsic 
were  banished  from  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 

You  are  also  mistaken,  '  said  Mr.  Boiling,  *'  if  you  fancy  this 
gentleman  may  go  to  whaterer  place  in  Prussia  he  likes.  We 
have  a  law  which  recommends  all  persons  who  follow  no  trade  or 
pnrfession  to  the  . especial  care  of  the  police^  who  have  to  inquire 
into  their  means  of  sustenance,  and  if  the  answers  are  not  satis- 
factory, the  police  can  arrest  and  transport  them  to  the  parish  in 
which  they  are  bom." 

**  Why  !  **  cried  the  Englishman,  indignantly,  **  I  know  that 
lav,  for  it  is  the  same  in  almost  all  civilised  countries.  But  surely 
it  cannot  apply  here.   It  is  a  law  against  vagrants." 

**  Such  was  its  original  intention,"  sud  Mr.  Euttenkeiler,  sen- 
tentiously.  "  The  Prussian  government  are  thrifty ;  they  are 
capital  hands  at  bringing  out  the  hidden  virtues  of  a  statute.  It 
saves  the  making  of  a  new  one.  It  is  a  quiet  and  unostentatious 
way  of  exerting  sovereign  power.  Mr.  Eichhorn,  our  Premier, 
does  not  consider  the  precession  of  an  author  a  satisfactory 
means  of  sustenance.  If  a  writer  displeases  him,  he  consigns  the 
poor  fellow  to  the  care  of  his  parish." 

"  Who  could  have  thought  it  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Capel.  "  What  can 
yon  do,  sir  ?    Where  can  you  go  to  ?  " 

I  might  go  to  some  obscure  village,  where  there  are  no  means 
of  pursuing  my  studies.  But  I  prefer  trying  how  long  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  reside  in  Switzerland/* 

What !  would  they  drive  you  even  from  there  ?  " 

**  The  Swiss  have  banished  many  a  better  man.  They  are  not 
fond  of  German  authors,  because  they  have  little  to  spend.  The 
Swiss  Republics  are  but  too  happy  to  please  the  ambassadors  from 
the  German  courts.    Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  a  good  evening ! 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Capel,  taking  my  hand,  "I  own  it — I  have 
wronged  you  and  your  fellow-sufferers  by  mistaking  your  patient 
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and  persevering '  opposition  for  stnpiditj.  and  fanatidsni.  lam 
ashamed  of  it.  Take  my  best  wishes  for  toot  future  welfare.  If 
I  can  do  anything  for  you,  cooimand  me !  ' 

^<  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Capel/'  said  I.  "  I  am  happy  to  see  you 
think  better  of  my.Dation  and  its  writers.  You  can  do  one  thing 
for  me,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  it.  Whenerer  you  feel  shocked  by 
the  flatness  of  our  Prussian  Press,  remwber  that  it  is  the  stifled 
groan  of  a  fettered  nation." 

I  will.  But  I  tell  you  candidly,  I  would  much  rather  be  a  dog 
than  a  political  writ^  in  a  country  like  Prussia." 

Xateb  Xahtbk. 


THE  GODS  OF  GREECE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR   OP  "  AZETH,  THE  EGYPTIAN." 

HERA.  ARTEMIS. 

Gail  ye  the  Gods  of  Hellas  dead  ? — Call  ye  the  faith  and  the 
poetry  no  more  ? — Deem  ye  that  obliiaon  and  decay  can  compass 
the  immortal  ? — that  life  can  be  absorbed  in  death  ?  In  truth, 
nay  !  Under  other  names,  and  masqued  in  other  forms,  the  Gods 
of  Greece  yet  hold  place  upon  the  earth — the  deities  of  Olympos 
yet  dwell  among  men !  And  if  not  now,  as  of  old — ^if  not  now»  as 
the  cloud-compelliDg  Zeus,  the  venerable  Hera,  the  far-darting 
Apollo,  the  well-tressed,  laughter^oving,  queen  of  love — sweet 
Aphrodite,  searborn  darling  ! — if  not  as  these,  yet  as  other  imper- 
sonations, true,  beautiful,  and  living  as  they.  As  the  saint  and  the 
hero— as  the  maid,  the  wife,  and  the  mother — as  the  seaatoFy'the 
general,  and  the  paladin — as  the  present  forms  of  life,  the  divi- 
nities of  the  past  make  good  their  claim  to  immortality.  And  this, 
because  of  their  truth.  Because  they  were  life-like, — embodying 
the  passions  of  all  times  and  the  diaracteristics  of  universal  man- 
hood,— clothing  in  local  fashions  forms  whose  type  is  from  the 
beginning,  and  through  all  ages,  and  Jn  all  climes  ;  because  they 
find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  man,  the  Gods  of  Greece,  still  possess 
their  lovers  and  their  children, — Olympos  still  detains  his  worship- 
pers !  Life  cannot  die ! — Death  is  a  nuUity-^a  wizard's  name 
wherewith  to  frighten  children — the  goUtn  of  a  painted  show  I — ^nor 
can  that  which  has  once  dwelt  in  strong  and  healthy  shape  among 
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men,  mxd  been  their  food,  their  soul^s  companion,  their  life,  their 
God^ever  fade  awa^  into  nothingness,  leaving  not  a  shadow  of 
iiiefflselves  «nd  of  their  power.  Neither  is  it  unprofitahle,  this 
looking  to  the  past ;  for  all  that  has  over  been  of  interest  or  of 
«erT!ice  to  inan>  mn»t  still  continue  to  be  so,  if  properly  viewed  and 
BodeFSitood.  Our  passions,  mtellect,  life,  desires,  aspirations,  are 
all  the  MBie  now,  as  in  the  4ajs  of  Pericles  ;  the  difference  is 
Qtslj  in  society— only  in  the  dress.  Our  senators  wear  black  coats 
and  ehimney  hats,  instead  of  the  chiton  and  the  orator^s  myrtle 
crown  ;  but  they  are  the  same  men,  discussing  the  same  principles, 
though  the  parUcular  questions  are  unlike^  as  once  collected  in  the 
Fnyx,  aad.  who  now  yawn  upon  the  Commons*  benches.  But  we 
are  all  so  fettered  by  forms,  so  imposed  on  by  appearances,  so 
ewayed  by  names,  that  we  hedge  round  our  own  day  as  a  thing 
uttcdiy  afiart--^n  isolated  plot  of  time — a  foreign  land  in  the 
^reat  world  of  feeling — &a  unwrit  page  of  history — a  day  which 
«haU  not  see  one  moment  like  to  the  past — which  shall  not  give 
back  «ne  passion  or  one  interest  that  used  to  influence  men.  This 
feeling  of  isolation  in  the  world's  history  was  never  more  powerful 
than  at  present ;  caused  by  the  application  of  principles  which 
havd  worked  a  reyolu^n  in  society,  truly ;  but  man  himself  remains 
ibe  same! 

If  a  nation,  such  as  Greecoi  in  all  its  refinement,  polish,  and 
learning,  oould  find  truth  and  beauty  in  its  mythology,  we  also 
must  surely  meet  with  much  in  that  same  mythology  both  inierest- 
ing  and  useful  to  us.  We  must  sui^ly  find  that  a  whole  people 
did  not  concur  in  worshipping  dead,  dry  forms,  but  that  beneath 
4hese  forms  ran  an  undercurrent  of  deep  meaning — within  these 
«idola,  dwelt  a  spirit  of  life.  And  in  truth,  they  were  no  mere 
nameS)  these  Gods  of  Greece  I  They  were  no  mere  elemental  facts, 
poetically  pourtrayed,  embodying  nothing  deeper  than  the  physical 
phenomena  oi  nature  ;  they  were  no  dull  records  of  past  events, 
when  history  was  confused,  and  a  mythic  legend  became  the  sole 
^Qhromcle  of  the  hero's  deeds  ;  they  were  not  chymic  mysteries — 
they  were  not  scholastic  subtleties, — ^but  they  were  faithful  trans- 
scripts  of  human  nature.    They  were  true — ^they  are  immortal ! 

Oh  I  .we  could  not  paA  with  them — our  brethren  of  Olympos — 
tve  could  not  blot  out  from  the  sky  our  brightest  stars  of  poetry  ! 
In  all  this  frantic  haste,  this  giant  noise,  this  speedy  flight  toward 
ihe  dim  future,  we  turn  back  to  the  asphodelian  plains,  the  calm 
hfirmc  grandeur,  the  stately  dignity^  the  stillness,  and  the  beauty 
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of  the  Grecian  age,  as  the  late-we«ned  cbild  turns  BtiU  and  still  to 
its  estranged  mother  ;  and  a  quiet,  as  from  an  evening  skj,  falls 
on  us  while  we  look  upon  this  fair  picture  of  the  past  I  It  stands 
out  from  the  smoke  and  heat  of  the  weary  vow,  as  the  shade  of  its 
own  Achilles  in  the  mists  ahout  the  isle  of  Leuce  ;  the  features  of 
its  glory  fixed,  the  forms  of  its  loveliness  determined.  One  by  one 
our  dreams  of  youth  fade  in  the  grey  dawn  of  reality ;  one 
one  the  fairest  blossoms  of  our  hope  wither  from  the  tree  ere  they 
be  plucked,  or  plucked,  are  proved  but  bitterness  to  the  taste  : 
one  by  one  our  friends  and  lovers  part  into  the  distance,  and  we 
are  left  alone  with  our  affections  ;  but  midst  all  our  sorrow  and  our 
solitude,  still  cHng  we  to  thee,  brightest  land  of  love  and  beauty 
— still  band  we  to  thy  side,  fair  and  fruitful  Hellas  ! 

The  Present  has  many  noble  names,  and  the  works  done  now 
and  lately  are  glorious,  and  will  be  enduring ;  but  the  olden  time 
overtops  us  yet !  In  poetry  and  art  infinite]y,-*in  bravery  and  in 
eloquence — aye !  Our  Flaxmans  are  not  Pheidias  nor  Praxiteles  ; 
our  Peels  and  our  Russells  are  not  Pericles  nor  Phocion ;  our 
Shells  and  our  Grattans  are  toot  Demosthenes  ;  nor,  by  a  declining 
scale,  are  our  Trafalgar  fountains,  National  Galleries,  and  Duke's 
statues,  equal  to  the  nine-piped  fount  of  the  sweet  Oallirrhde,  the 
Fainted  Portico,  or  the  horses  of  Lysippos — no  1  no !  The  Present 
has  its  press,  its  steam,  its  true  religion,  its  unfettered  speech,  its 
social  clubs  and  benefit  societies — both  of  which  were  also  general 
in  Greece,  under  the  name  of  «/Hivot — its  learned  women,  and  its 
manly  children ;  but  the  sunny  brightness  of  the  past  shames  our 
gas-light  many  a  time  yet  when  we  look  at  them  together.  It  is 
the  same  with  our  characters  as  with  our  theatres.  The  Greeks 
performed  by  the  light  of  Heaven,  with  no  false  glare  of  blue  or 
red,  no  stage  lamps,  no  unnatural  skies,  no  impossible  scenes  ; 
their  artistic  aids  were  all  for  grandeur  ;  nature  was  left  the  same 
in  kind,  only  increased  in  degree — not  travestied  altogether,  into  a 
thing  unnatural  and  untrue.  They  had  their  high  cothurni,  their 
tragic  masks,  their  sweeping  robes,  their  stage  gestures,  and  their 
dramatic  voices  ;  but  still  the  clear  sun  shone  over  all,  and 
distance,  not  falseness,  was  the  soft^ing  medium  j^etween  the 
spectator  and  the  actor.  With  us,  nature  is  overlaid  by  a  false 
superficial  plastering  of  artifice — scarce  of  art ;  and  all  is  repre- 
ftonted  to  us  coloured  by  a  peculiar  light  which  never  came  from  sun^ 
or  moon,  or  stars.  One  thing  we  lack  which  the  ancients  possessed 
— ^simplicity.    All  our  work  is  done  consciousltf  ;  each  puny  mind 
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^kflfbwsits  own  power  ;  — HeaTon  save  tbe  mark ! — each  virtue 
gaases  at-  herself  in  the  glass,  and  smiles,  and  nods,  and  cries* 
**  How  fair  I  am  !  "  bidding  the  world  admire  her  as  she  stands. 
Notlring  of  the  child  is  left  ns  ;  nothing  of  unconscious  greatness, 
of  ingenuous  simplicity :  nothing  of  that  graceful  goodness  from  its- 
own  inward  impulse,  and  not  because  'tis  well  to  be  virtuous,  the 
neighbours  praise ;  "  nothing  of  modesty  of  thought,  of  reverence^ 
of  silence  from  awe.  Out  to  the  whole  world  must  each  deepest 
mystery  be  displayed!  Showered  down  as  tinsel-rags  of  what 
was  once  the  covering  of  a  temple  ;  showered  down,  that  a  mob 
may  clothe  itself  therewith,  ignorant  of  the  worth  or  the  intention 
of  those  fluttering  rags ! 

We  would  not  have  truth  closed  in  from  any.  No,  not  that ; 
but  we  would  have  mysteries  held  in  reverence  ;  the  unknown 
spoken  of  in  whispers,  not  thundered  forth  with  blare  of  trumpet« 
aud  a  clown's  rude  jests,  exhibited  for  gold  to  an  audience  all 
iknfitted  to  receive  it.  We  would  have  the  holy  things  of  life 
treated  of  in  all  holiness,  and  its  great  secrets  searched  for  in  all 
stillness  and  religious  awe.  We  would  keep  close  the  door  of  the 
Adytum,  until  the  God  could  be  understood  of  by  his  worshippers, 
and  we  would  not  leave  the  temple  free  to  the  pollutions  of  a 
mindless  rabble.  We  would  scarce  arm  a  child  with  the  hero's 
weapons,  lest  they  turn  to  his  own  destruction — not  defence.  We 
would  look  back  lovingly  and  oft,  and  we  would  learn  the  lessons 
which  the  past  breathes  out; 

And  all  this  we  would  do,  free  of  thought,  wide  of  faith» 
([itXoirifws,  as  we  are  !  An  education  which  begins  wifn  the 
book,  and  not  the  alphabet,  and  a  temple  built  from  the  top 
downwards,  are  things  which  Michael  Scott's  familiar  would  liken 
unto  **  twisting  ropes  out  of  sea-sand,"  and  Socrates  would  say^ 
were  as  vain  and  null  as  to  boil  stones  in  a  chytra."  Yet  what 
but  this  is  it,  when  the  results  of  a  long  apprenticeship,  and  of  & 
tedious  education,  are  laid  before  the  unformed  mind,  and  it  is  bid 
to  learn  ?  The  ancients  understood  these  things  better,  and  they 
portioned  out  their  intellectual  food  in  such  rations  as  were  fit  for 
their  recipients.  They  kneyr  human  nature  well ;  and  admirably 
they  adapted  all  they  knew,  framing  lessons,  not  for  a  day,  but 
for  all  time.  It  is  curious  to  trace  out  the  different  parts  of 
humanity,  which  different  nations  more  particularly  enshrined. 
With  some  it  was  physical  nature  ;  with  others  beauty  of  form ; 
with  a  thirdy  mental  truths  ;  with  a  fourth,  social  virtues.  Take» 
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'  as  an  instance,  the  Egyptian-  and  the  Grecian.    Their  sonlptores 
.  stand  aide  by  side  in  our  gaUeries,  and  their  religions  rank  near 
.  together  in  our  learnings.    And  yet  how  different  thej  were  ! — 
and  how  truly  each  expressed  the  forming  idea  which  had  moulded 
it  1    The  Egyptian  cared  little  for  the  j^^omena  of  physical 
nature,  embodying,  in  his-  own  way,  the  siHritual,  the  metaphy- 
aical,  and  esoteric  alone.    The  Hellene  seized  on  all  that  the  out- 
.  ward  had  to  offer  ;  making  this  the  type  of.  the  supersensual,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  creed  which  held  spiiit  as  whdly  i^rt 
from  sense,  and  looked  on  images  only  as  media  of  ownmimica- 
.  tion,  no  matter  what  their  unlikeness  or  unfitness.    His  religion 
was  essentially  human  ;  spiritual  only  so  far  as  manhood  can  be 
:  idealised, .  but  not  spiritual,  as  freed  frwA  any  neoeest^  of  con- 
.  nesion  with  jsense.    The  Egyptian  united  the  tvo^-Huatter  and 
spirit ;  but  in  a  clumsy,  unharmonioos  fashion.    His  figures  were 
mere  letters,  not  types — an  alphabet  by  which  to  read»  not  a 
mirror  wherein  to  study.    The  Greek,  on  the  contrary,  gave  the 
greater  wot*th  and  weight  to  form  and  sense ;  and  so  has  made 
himself  the  compani<m  of  all  generations,  while  man  shall  be,  as 
.  now,  subjected  more  to  sensi^ion  than  to  thought. 

These  words  might  startle  many — subjected  more  to  sensation 
>  than  to  thought  ''—and  many  there  are  who  would  atart  up  in- 
dignantly to  deny  them,  and  to  assert  the  supreme  dominion 
.  of  the  mind^the  ideal.    Ah,  weU!  they  are  ghastly  words — 
but  they  are  true ;  true,  in  spite  of  that  pretty,  but  untenable 
.  philoso{^y,  by  which  erery  man  who  has  his  share  of  intellect, 
disdains  to  be  other  than  spiritual,  lesthetie,  beyond  and  above  the 
infiiienee  of  coarse  rude  sense — a  being  of  all  angelic  attrihiites, 
.  but  no  man  of  blood,  and  nerves,  and  appetites  I    Folly  of  all 
.  follies  I —as  if  sensation  %^ere  a  crime !  —^affections  a  degradation  !— 
.  as  if  to  love,  were  to  be  wanting  in  dignity  of  manhood!  — as  if  4o  feel, 
were  to  be  wanting  in  the  intention  of  life  !    It  is.  the  fashion  of 
the  day ;  and  the  ban  on  the  opposer  of  tins  fashion  is  the  dreaded 
'  cry-^Materialism.    It  will  pass,  as  the  fashion  of  burning  witches 
•  in  the  market-place  ;  as  all  fashions  which  have  not. nature  and 
common  sense  for  their  bases,  must  inevitably  ^ss  away  into 
nothingness  ! 

The  Greek  showed  his  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature  in 
nothing  more  clearly  than  in  the  characters  of  his  €rods.  In 
Egypt,  India,  China — ^wherever  there  is  a  sensuous  pdy theism — 
.  though  we  find  different  and  appropriate  attributes,,  we  do  not  find 
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weh  med>  and  entire  haman  disnoters  as  iil  Grreeee.  More  or 
km,  the  inpenonatiQnS'Of  other  mythologies  are  ummttu^l ;  in 
this^  they  are  >the  very  perfections  of  humanity — the  men  and 
irottob  met  with  in  daily  life,  but  refined  into  an^  ideal  beauty,  to 
whiah  simple-  mn^bood  cannot  attain.  A  few  exceptions  of  the 
early  theogonies,  or  of  the  mystic  adaptations  brought  fccmi  the 
East,  wap  against  the  more  cultiTated  taste  of  the  age  ;  but  they 
are  only  a  few.  Thus,  the  Ephesian  Artemis  was  never  of  the 
same  thought  as  that  which  created  the  Athene  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  sedent  Olympian  Zeus  at  Elis*  But  the  Grecian  mythology 
seldota  admitted  anything,  foreign  to  the  laws  of  beauty  ;  for  their 
whole  divinity  was  nought  but  manhood  beautified  and  ideidised, 
till  by  1^8  tery  excess  of  loveliness,  it  became  godlike. 

How  true  to  buman  siature^  in  particulars,:  not  only  in  generals, 
were  those  Oods  of  Greece — let  their  characters  themselves 
deelsre !  We  h^ve  met  them  ^e  to  face  many  a  time  and  oft. 
History  speaks  of  them,  and  poetry  reproduces  them,  not  as  Gods, 
btit  as  loving  and  as  suffering  men.  Our  Calendar,  of  Saints  holds 
many  a  copy  of  those  Olympian  antitypes  ;  our  Chronicles  of 
Chivalry  repeat  their  stories  ;  and  the  heroes  of  old--*the  demi- 
gods who  stood  betwixt  men  and  the  Gods — ^may  be  seen  again  in 
the  touniey,  'the  battie>field,  the  war-ship,  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present  of  modem  history  !  While  the  feats  of  Abd-el-Eader,  and 
tbe  name  of  the*  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  are  known  to  us  as  truths,  let 
UB  not  reject  the  heroic  mythes  of  Greece,  nor  the  names  of  her 
godlike  men ! 

As  ene  instance,  ammig  many,  of  the  intimate  likeness  between 
tbe  Qods  and  the  worshippers  of  Hellas — in  their  mutual  keen 
sessations,  high  beauty,  and  ardent  natures — we  will  take  Hera, 
0^  as  we,  in  our  barbarous  habit  of  latinising  the  Grecian  names, 
vonld  call  .her,  Juno.  Trace  her  nature  throughout,  and  look 
Qpon  her  form,  as  Polycleitos  gave  it  to  Mycense,  and  surely  we 
»haU  fifid  that  many  a  dame,  actual  now  and  living,  might  wear 
the  portrait  of  the  sister  spouse  of  Zeus  !  Look  upon  that  broad 
^Ajestic  brow,  which  shows  so  well  beneath  the  glossy  tresses, 
plainly  gathered  round,  to  fall  upon  her  marble  shoulders  in  loose 
n^Mses  of  waving  curl ;  and  there,  through  all  its  dignity  and 
Awfol  majesty,  we  see  the  imperious  woman  to  the  full  as  plainly 
^  the  unapproadiable  Goddess  !  A  Stephanos,  or  tiara-shaped 
<iTowii  binds  the  snowy  veil  upon  her  head,  which  descends  in  a 
S^*<^1  majesty  of.  fold  and  disposition  to  encompass  her  pillar- 
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like  throat,  and  to  shade  her  proud  and  faultless  breast.  Her 
arms,  firm,  rounded,  and  uncovered,  are  adorned  with  bands  of 
gold  ;  and  her  drapery,  the  long  Ionic  chiton  or  under-dress — 
the  diploidion  or  boddice,  both  of  which  are  confined  by  a  girdle 
concealed  in  the  overhanging  plaits — and  thepeplos,  or  shawl,  flow 
round  her  in  those  broad  deep  folds  which  suit  her  dignity  so  well ; 
fdds  which  no  art  could  arrange  upon  the  person  of  a  fair 
petite  and  piquant  blonde.  See  her  haughty  indignation,  as 
she  meets  her  faithless  spouse,  when  he  returns  with  his  serene 
hypocrisy  from  some  of  his  stolen  loves — it  has  nothing  vulgar, 
notlnng  coarse  ;  but  how  terrible  it  is,  in  the  intensity  of  its  proud 
and  withering  wrath !  Hear  her  voice,  not  shrill  or  shrewish,  but 
like  the  deep  murmurs  of  the  winds  before  the  coming  storm» 
telling  oi  such  stem  and  ruthless  anger  ;  and  she,  the  while,  so 
dignified  in  her  resentment,  never  forgetting  the  superiority  whieh 
her  knowledge  of  her  husband's  failings  has  given  her — never 
descending  from  the  position  of  insulted  pride  to  the  gentler  plaee 
of  forgiveness,  love,  and  mercy  !  Well  may  Zeus  tremble  before 
her,  guilty  as  he  is  ! — well  may  he  purchase  peace  at  almost  any 
sacrifice,  so  that  he  hears  no  more  of  that  dread  and  well-deserved 
rebuke — ^which  stands  him  instead  of  the  mortaFs  morning  head- 
ache— his  concessions,  the  hock  and  soda-water  that  shall  enre 
him ! 

A  fine,  regal,  voluptuous  woman,  was  this  Samian  queen! — 
grandly  beautiful,  with  her  large  ox-eyes,  white  arms,  and  glorious 
form  ! — a  woman  to  be  loved  with  a  slight  alloy  of  fear,  and  no 
little  respect  and  obedience.  And  have  there  not  been  English 
Heras,  even  in  this  work-day  life  of  ours  ? — though,  let  us  whisper 
by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  they  do  not  add  much  to  the  comfort 
or  the  heart's  happiness  of  the  workers !  Are  they  not  still 
living,  amongst  our  very  acquaintances  and  friends,  to  make  up 
the  chain  of  harmony  in  womankind,  of  which  Hebe,  Aphrodite, 
Demeter,  Athene,  and  Artemis,  all  form  deep,  distinct,  and 
glorious  links  ?  They  are  the  women  who  dress  in  black  velvet 
and  gold  ornaments — whose  voices  are  calm  with  a  terrible  calm- 
ness,  and  have  but  little  intonation,  though  they  are  so  musical 
and  soft ;  proud  and  serene  are  they,  with  long  -  white  hands, 
whose  fingers  taper  gentiy  to  the  points,  and  whoae  muscles  are 
firm  and  strong,  yet  not  prominent — ^women  who  walk  with  a 
stately  step,  not  treading  high,  nor  yet  gliding  like  summer 
wavelets  to  the  beach,  but  slow  and  smooth,  with  an  undefinable 
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air  of  superiority,  ias  if  earth  were  too  gross  a  footstool  for  their 
proud  and  hanghtj  place  ;  their  eyes  move  calmly,  and  seem  to 
take  in  all  objects  with  a  certain  serene  contempt,  an  indiffer- 
ence that  resolts  from  high  consciousness  of  superiority  ;  iixed 
and  steady  is  their  gaze,  not  startled,  not  responsive,  not  loving, 
not  admiring — and  yet  full  of  deep  expression ;  but  it  is  an 
expression  that  arises  from  the  excess  of  that  still,  proud  life 
within,  not  from  any  sympathy  excited  by  that  which  is  without. 
These  are  women  met  with  in  life-— though  not  frequently  for  it 
is  rare  to  find  any  character  with  one  extreme  development, 
created  by  an  inward  power,  and  not  by  exterior  circumstances. 
These  women  become  the  queen-orades  of  their  society ;  and  at 
their  ban  the  men  tremble,  and  the  maidens  are  annihilated  ;  their 
reception  stamps  as  current,  or  their  rejection  brands  as  illegal, 
each  smooth  unvalued  coin  presented  ;  and  few  there  are  in  the 
coteries,  over  which  such  modem  Heras  hold  supreme  sway,  who 
would  dare  to  dispute  their  word.  They  rarely  meet  with  their 
^V^ala — ^rarely  marry  their  superiors.  And  this  is  not  strange. 
One  of  two  must  ever  be  the  strongest ;  and  where  the  strength 
^ts  from  extreme  pride  and  unyielding  will,  it  is  not  to  be 
ctrnqnered  even  by  a  mightier  intellect,  if  of  less  energy  of  deter- 
nuBation.  Thus,  we  see  the  struggle  between  Zeus  and  his  regal 
spouse  frequent,  and  often  undecided.  Jove,  with  all  his  power 
and  majesty,  had  a  "  soft  part"  in  his  heart,  which  could  not  with- 
stand a  woman's  influence.  And  be  it  sweet  Semele,  or  nymph, 
or  mortal  maid,  or  be  it  his  virgin  daughter,  or  his  iniperious 
vife,  he  is  equally  open  to  their  seductions,  and  equally  subservient 
to  their  wishes, 

,  Hera,  though  essentially  a  gentlewoman,  was  one  of  an  early 
while  simplicity  was  stQl  barbarous,  and  before  an  after- 
<^tttion  had  refined  the  rudeness  of  the  heroic  age  ;  much 
"^^ore  that  she  does,  is  scarce  in  harmony  with  the  luxurious 
^*^S^ce  of  later  Ionian  manners.  And  would  not  we  stare  at  the 
g^tility  of  a  Maid  of  Honour,  even  so  late  as  Queen  Elizabeth's 
"•y  •  Why  a  very  servant  girl — not  to  speak  of  a  Swiss  boiine, 
^  ft  Parisian  femme-de-chambre— would  toss  'her  head,  right 
«*««ly,atthe  manners  of  the  best-bred  woman  about  the  court ! 
^  voqU  stand  aghast  at  the  beef-steaks  and  ale,  wherewith  the 
uamtiest  coquette  among  them  all  braced  up  her '  Strength  for 
*^ker  conquest ;  and  offering  her  some  bitter  tea,  and  most  un- 
^esome  cakes,  swimming  in  salt  butter-^mayhap  not  too' fresh 
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— ^she  would  beseech  her  uacouih  lad jftl»p  to  try  for  oooe  what 
gentility  was  tirade  of !  Few  ean  dis^giush  refinemeni  from  the 
conrentional  etiquette  of  the  fMresent  society — whatever  it  may  be. 
So  few  know  where  art,  and  where  nature  should  step  in — norhowfar 
CQAYontionalities  stand  in  the  room  of  the  real  and  the  aetnai.  A 
breach  of  etiquette  is  always  more  severely  vkiied  than  an  offonce 
against  morals  ;  and  the  man  wh%  should  appear  without  gloves, 
and  in  a  frock-coat,  in  a  balWoom,  would  be  seouted  from  socaet^ 
sooner  than  one  who  eloped  with  his  friend's  wife,  or  cheated  his 
friend's  son  at  a  gaming  house !    Thw,  too,  will  be  difierent ! 

Mueh  in  the  Homeric  poems,  which  are  our  truest  indes  to  the 
humanities  of  the  (joda,  seems  to  us  rude  and  uncouth;  and  many 
of  the  mythes  aire  such  as  men,  only  in  their  earliest  m«alal 
childhood,  would  have  dared  to  have  framed.  What  a  sad  Mur  cm 
the  picture  of  our  stately  velvei^lad  dame,  that  threat  of  her 
lordly  master,  when  he  talked  of  punislunent  and  stripes,  and 
r^ninded  her  of  the  day  when  she  was.  suGRpendod  between  eurth 
and  sky,  with  golden  anvils  round  her  beauteous  feet !  That  is  a 
glorious  touch— that  golden  anvil ! — true,  too,  for  the  age,  m  tta 
mixture  of  barbarity  and  luxury,  like  the  Easttem  courts  of  the 
present  day.  But  we  will  not  think  of  thn  '  Turn  we  to  imr 
feativals-r- to  the  lepos  ya/iof— -^e  saeeed  mwiage  between  herseff 
and  Zeus,  whidi  gave  its  name  to  the  month  Gamelion,  and  set  the 
fashion  of  the  Grecian  January  marriages  ;  to  thoHorasa  of  Argds» 
where  games  and  saerifices^the  bed  of  twigs," — ^took  plaee 
near  her  flowery  temple — whore  the  priestess '«f  her  shrine  Fode 
in  a  splendid  car,  drawn  by  two  milk-^white  oxen^where  the  |niae, 
to  that  brave  youth  who  could  unfix  the  brazen  shield,  fiuspanded 
so  high  upon  her  temple  walls,  was  the  single  m^tie  garlaisd  — 
to  the  Samian  Festival,  or  Hertsa,  to  which  beautifttl  yotttfiff,  and 
glorious  maids,  with  floating  hair  and  magnificent  apparel,  Aieked 
from  all  parts  of  Greece  to  witness  the  maiden  race,  where,  ^o&ed 
only  in  the  short  chiton  which  came  but  to  the  knee— thear  iong 
hair  loose,  and  waving  in  the  wind-^he  sweet  vietors  received 
their  prize,  the  olive  chaplet ; — ^tum  we  to  -the  legend  of  iliat 
Nauplian  bath,  the  &esh  fount  Canaehos,  whereisi  she  bathecl  each 
year,  and  rose  from  its  waves — not  the  motbor  of  Ares  or  of  Hebe, 
but  an  unsullied  virgin,  whose  first  young  bashful  kiss  had  been 
nor  sued  nor  won  ; — ^tum  we  to  all  these  rather  than  to  other  less 
endearing  memories^  until  we  learn  to  love  the  regal  dame^  as 
thou^  we  ourselves. :  had  be^n  hrooi^  np  apos  her  kaee^'her 
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We  will  Bot  ihiuk  of  ker  viotiffiis  I  Sorrowful  thor  histories, 
undesenred  titeir  fates  !  NamoB  m  the  list  of  her  jealous  enmities » 
which  hare  the  sweet  eehe  of  a  sad  poetry  round  them,  suoh  as 
the  south  wisd  hrings  m  the  latter  autUBiii  days  !  Thej  tell  of  • 
fallea  greatness*  of  beauty  dead,  and  a  genitle  life  departed  ; — ^tbey 
tell  of  bright  days  and  sttony  skies,  hours  vhen  all  was  joy  and 
glofj «emL  new  a  <^iill  eold  mist,  a  fiery  storm,  a  blasting 
tempest-wiBd,  ruin  and  desoktien,  alone  remain  upon  tiie  flowers ! 
The  Dohle  HeraieleSy  so  giant-souled  and  ehild-like  as  he  was;  doing  ' 
soeh  grand  work,  so  imeonscioas  of  his  worth, — and  his  patient 
mother,  the  chai^  Alcmena^the  hapless  lo  with  her  stinging  mad- 
De88^emele,8o  cru^ly  and  so  falsely  wooed  to  her  ewn  destruetion 
—the  braTe  Trojans,  agamst  whom  such  direst  wee  was  worked,  ' 
in  rerenge  for  the  fatal  judgment  of  the  ged^like  Paris^-^Athamas 
and  Ino — and  more  than  these — we  will  not  remember  them  ! — 
we  will  TBil  them,  as  the  painter  iwiled  his  sacrificing  father  ;— we 
will  not  look  upon  thekr  grief ! 

She  would  have  been  a  strkt  disei|iAtnarian,  our  Olympian  queen, 
had  she  presided  onrer  an  earthy  ccMurt,  where  she  met  with  none 
of  sught  a^kroaekukg.  equal  rank  !-^and  stem  would  ha^e  been 
W  jodpo^ts  on  all  of  youthful  frailty,  on  aU  ef  passicm,  lore, 
and  weakness  1  Not  Tudor  BesR  would  have  i7«sited  an  unallowed 
lore  mere  stendy  ;-^ne^  a  ^anish  King  would  haTe  maintained  a 
stricter  code  of  coinrtly  etiquette  I  We  can  fancy  her  young  Maids 
of  Honour,  glandbg  down>  so  shyly  and  demurely  as  she  passed  ; 
or  some,  with  a  pretty  assumption  of  profound  innoeenee,  looking 
foU  into  the  gkrioos  faoe,  whose  anger  they  so  dreaded,  open- 
eyed  and  tenk,  as  if  they  had  never  thought  even  of  the  forl»dden, 
^jule^-pietty  lognes  l-^beir  lips  still  pouted,  and  their  cheeks 
stitt  flwhed,  wi&-^ne  matter  what  I  And  woe  to  the  unfortunate, 
geslksBien^at-arBBS',  or  page,  or  wel^bcnm  serf,  among  them  aD, 
wha  happened  to  appear  untimely  appointed.  As  £a  chere  mire 
^^«aid  81^,  she  would  be  down  like  the  day  judgment  "  upon 
them  1-^B  if  she  bore  her  husband'a  thimder-bolts,  to  seatter 
deetroctioii  and  dismay  at  wilL 

We  eaanot  pass  over  that  passage  in  the  Iliad,  where  H^a 
borrows  the  loire4aspmngi^dle  of  Aphrodite  to  subdue  the  heart 
W  anger  had  no  powi«r  to  control.    Of  all  the  pictures  of  this  ^ 
dime  poem,  none  :eq«aJs,  in  gorgeowK  beauty,  that  seme  of  her  ' 
rolnng.   Svm  .ia  Pope'»  tnmsktimi,  or  ratisev  pamphrase,  it  is 
°ttst  beantilali;  ihoNghdta  osigiiial,  naton^y,  givee  it  with  moro' 
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strengtli.  Its  extreme  simpUeitj  and  delicacy,  yet  its  glowing 
gorgeousness,  make  it  altogether  a  wonderful  piece  of  poetic 
painting.  It  is  like  the  completed  Parthenon,  of  the  chaste  Ionic 
style,  yet  all  its  parts  dazzling  with  gorgeous. colours,  and  gleaming 
with  humished  gold.  It  united  simplicity  and  elaborate  beauty 
— a  union  which  few  can  effect,  and  which  none  of  ancient,  or 
modem  times,  blended  so  harmoniously  as  the  Hellenes.  .The 
whole  scene  is  in  such  admirable  keeping.! — there  is  no  patching 
together  of  incongruous  parts — no  painting  of  green  skies  and 
blue  fields  ;  but  all  is  in  harmony,  from  the  first  line,  where  she 
outers  her  palace,  built  by  Hephai&tos,  with  such  **  skill  divine,"  to 
that  when  the  son  of  Gnronos  sleeps  among  the  fiowers  which, 
earth  has  outpoured  upon  his  breast.  Many  and  beautiful  as  are 
the  scenes  in  this  most  exquisite  poem,  none  excel  this,  and  few 
can  be  said  to  equal  it. 

The  wholeness  of  Hera's  character  throughout  all  her  mythes, 
is  eminently  well  preserved.  She  is  the  most  Grecian,  and  the 
most  life-like  of  all  the  Olympians  ;  so  thoroughly  natural,  too,  in 
lier  jealousy,  her  imperiousness,  her  woman's  craft  to  gain  her 
end,  her  pitilessness  for  the  frailer  fair,  her  indignation  as  the 
neglected  wife,  her  severity  towards  her  rivab.  Athene  and 
Artemis  claim  high  rank  for  beauty  and  perfectness,  but  they  do 
not  so  thoroughly  embody  an  entire  and  living  character,  as  our 
own  majestic  Hera.  They  are  slightly  more  mystic  and  intel- 
lectual ;  they  are  not  so  palpable^  not  so  fieshly-^^^iroXvirapieof — as 
the  sister-spouse. 

Yet  Artemis-— or  Diana,  as  men  will  bad^arise  her  full,  open, 
splendid  name — if  not  considered  in  any  of  her  more  mysterious 
in^ersonations,  but  simply  as  the  virgin  huntress-Croddess,  has  a 
sweet  and  evident  character.  Pure  as  snow,  chaste,  spotless,  and 
not  all  unloving — ^for  we  cannot  part  with  that  exquisite  legend, 
which  gives  her  the  boy  Endymion,  with  his  love-awakened  eyes, 
to  be  her  beauteous  flower  on  the  heights  of  Ida — she  stands  before 
us  in  marked  contrast  to  the  haughty  queen  of  heaven.  •  We  will 
not  consider  her  as  the  Ephesian  Goddess,  with  her  swart  face, 
and  mystic  emblems  ;  nor  as  the  Orthic  deity,  at  whose  shrine  the 
Uood  of  the  brave  Laconian  boys  flowed  freely  forth  ;  nor  as  the 
mysterious  moon-goddess,  Selene,  that  pale,  evanescent  form, 
which  fades  away  into  the  obscurity  of  night  as  we  look  ;  nor  as 
the  Hecate  of  the  under-world,  or  hypochthonian,  deities.  We 
will  not  ask  whether  she  be  the  same  as  Isis— whether  she  be 
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an  Arkiie  emUem — ^but  we  will  take  her  simplj  as  she  was  wor* 
&hi]^)ed  in  Arcadia,  as  the  strong  vigorous  maiden  of  the  chase« 

We  can  hear  her  ringing  laugh,  as  she  speeds  away  upon  the 
track  of  the  fleet  stag ;  we  can  see  her  bright  eyes  glance  out 
trcm.  the  thick  wood,  in  all  the  clearness  of  health  and  purity ; 
we  can  touch  the  firm  flesh,  the  rosy  cheek,  the  open  and  smiling 
lips,  and  hear  the  echo  of  the  light  foot,  as  she  bounds  over  the 
Taygetan  hills — the  wind  blowing  round  her  form,  and  stirring 
the  short  kirtle  braced  up  so  high  above  her  knees.  More  brave 
and  beautiful  than  all  her  companions  is  she :  the  tallest,  the 
most  vigorous,  the  most  energetic  ;  and  glad,  and  loving  the 
homage  paid  her — a  homage  rendered  with  such  respect  I  She, 
too,  is  severe  toward  the  frail ;  but  not  from  woman's  jealousy^ 
simply  from  offended  modesty«  The  fates  of  Actseon  and  CallistO 
attest  her  reverence  for  a  chaste  and  virgin  life  ;  the  slain  children 
of  Niobe  avenge  her  insulted  pride  as  a  goddess  daughter ;  while  all 
they  who  die  young  are  said  to  die  by  her  arrows*  A  beautiful 
idea !  —  one  of  many !  Oh,  how  rich  were  the  Greeks  in 
beauty  of  all  kinds  I  Like  dew-drops  in  the  morning  they 
clustered  round  each  flower  of  thought ;  like  diamonds  in  the 
mine  they  illumined  the  very  darkness,  tiU  it  glowed  with  varied 
light ;  like  a  rainbow  in  the  sky  they  spanned  the  wide  earth,™ 
things  born  of  the  sun  and  the  cloud — a  golden  band  of  harmo- 
nious blending  ;  like  a  galaxy  of  fair  young  maids,  they  bound 
man's  life  to  love — these  beautiful  creations  of  the  Hellene  I 
Hail  to  the  men  who  could  stamp  their  age  with  such  immortal 
glory  !  Hail  to  the  men  who  could  sculpture  out  the  Parthenon, 
and  enshrine  the  Athene — ^who  could  frame  the  divine  Iliad,  and 
embody  the  Aphrodite  of  Cnidos  !  They  are  not  to  be  forgotten, 
like  the  mean  things  of  earth  ;  they  are  not  to  be  unloved,  like 
the  base  !  Love  them  well ! — aye,  love  them  well !  They  were 
the  Gods  of  their  day  !    Let  us  reverence  all  the  Gods ! 

Keeping  aloof  from  men  and  gods,  see  our  ''golden-shafted 
Artemis,*'  in  her  beautiful  seclusion — ^shy  and  timid  with  all  her 
boldness, — timid  from  ignorance  of  love.  Without  any  of  a 
w(»nan's  passion,  with  all  a  woman's  delicacy,  without  any  of  a 
child's  fondness,  and  with  all  its  innocence,  Artemis  is  the  type 
of  a  young  mountain  maid,  over  whose  dwelling  sorrow  has  never 
brooded,  in  whose  heart  love  has  never  been  awakened.  Little 
can  we  picture  her  with  mincing  steps,  and  the  free,  yet  scornful 
bearing  of  a  London  ball-room  I — ^little  of  the  artificial,  the  false, 
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tir  tbo  constrained  belonged  to  her.  Out  Virgin  (Goddess  as  litU^ 
taught  her  clear  eyes  the  bold  looks  of  the  London  belles^  art  she 
^enclosed  her  beautiful  body  in  their  abominations  of  stays,  and 
pads,  and  tightened  girths,  or  whirled  in  the  arms  of  eyery 
tnustachioed  coxcomb  who  offered,  through  the  strict  embrace  of 
the  polka  and  the  waltz.  Nature  is  her  home ;  the  woods,  eneom- 
{Missed  by  the  boundless  sky,  her  domed  balls  ;  the  fountains-  are 
her  mirrors  ;  and  the  birds  and  flowers  her  companions  through 
the  night  and  day.  The  Gods  themseves  must  honour  her  ! 
Zeus  rises  to  receive  her,  and  Apollo  takes  the  game  she  bears 
tipon  his  own  divine  shoulders ;  Hermes  frees  her  of  her  golden 
bow  and  quiver ;  the  very  (Goddesses  love  and  reverence  ber- 
th e  sweet  virgin-daughter  of  the'  lovely-ankled  LetO  I  Even  in 
Hellas,  where  a  life  of  keeii  and  voluptuous  sensation  left  scarce 
room  for  any  altai*  to  cold  chaste  virtue— ^even  there  wad^  woman's 
modesty  respectcid  to  the  utmoist,  and  a  Goddess  decreed  to  its 
further  idealisation. 

Honour  to  the  Greeks, — glory  to  their  memory  !  Oh,  keep 
one  little  spot  still  sacred  to  them!  Let  not  the  music  whkk 
they  sang  be  mute  for  eVer  I  It  is  good,  it  is  wise,  to  turn  baek 
fixnn  all  this  present  glare  to  the  cool  shades  where  the  Gods  are 
worshipped-^where  Pheidias  worked  and  Plato  taught.  Let  us 
not  forget  tho  bene^ts  we  owe  them  ;  let  us  not  be  ingrates  to  ovkt 
fathers  !  Even  on  this  day — aye,  and  on  all  succeeding  days^ 
Hellas  has  left  the  impress  of  her  influence ;  — •  even  &tm»g 
the  Christians  the  Gods  of  Greece  yet  hokl  their  place ! 


THE  NEW  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 

A  SCENE  FOR  LEfJiSLATORS. 
BT  R.  H.  HORNE. 

This  extraordinary  performance — extraordinary  from  its  origin- 
ality of  attitudes,  gesticulations,  and  figures;  from  the  ^at 
numbers  by  whom  it  was  performed,  and  from  the  reality  of  the 
delightful  horrors  which  distinguished  the  principcd  group-^this 
ihatohless  dance  "came  off,"  or  rather  was  "turned  off'*  <m 
l^onday  (January  10th),  not  only  on  the  stage  in  front  of  New* 
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gate,  but  dn  the  paTement  and  flag-stones  of  the  whole  sfroet 
and  its  rieinity.  It  attracted  a  far  greater  concourse  of  spectators 
than  any  new  pdka,  quadrille,  or  ptu  se^  of  the  inventive  genius 
•f  Mons.  JuUieo,  attributable,  no  doubt,  to  the  incomparable 
superiority  of  the  excitement,  and  to  its  extreme  cheapness.  The 
adbtisstons  to  the  pit  were  gratuitous,  and  the  standings  and 
*'  stalls  "  were  to  be  had  upon  stools,  baskets,  boxes,  trussle-planks/ 
snd  apple^barrows,  at  the  small  charge  of  a  penny  and  twopeneo 
a-faead,  aeeording  to  the  value  of  the  position  and  degree  of  eleva-' 
tkm  above  the  heads  of  the  happy  crowd  on  the    free  list.'' 

The  principal  artiste  upon  this  memorable  occasion — the  **  star  '* 
of  the  sccno^  was  a  certain  Thomas  Sale,  a  fellow  condemned  by 
nature  to  make  no  figure  of  any  kind  in  sodety,  or  only  a  figure  of 
the  most  vulgar  and  worthless  kind  ;  but  condemned  by  an  intel- 
Mgent  code  of  laws,  in  consequence  of  his  having  committed  an* 
atrocious  murder,  to  be  exalted  into  i  position  attractiveness 
and  exciting  interest,  scarcely  eqjaalled  by  the  most  popular  publio 
exhibitions  of  genius  and  intellect  upon  any  stAge  whatever.  As 
for  the  play  itself,  one  feels  at  a  loss  how  to  classify  it.  When 
Polonius  speaks  of  ''the  best  of  actors  in  the  world,''  he  seems 
&po8ed  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  their  unlimited  capabilities*  He 
says,  they  could  play  "  tragedy,  4!omedy,  hist(»*y,  pastoral,  pastoral-' 
comical,  historical-pastoral,  tragical-historical,  tragical-comical"-^ 
but  none  of  these,  not  even  the  last,  would  serve  as  an  appropriate 
designation  of  the  hideous  mixture  of  bloody  reality  and  tH-atal 
burlesque  which  distinguished  the  scene  of  the  murder-fafce  Wo 
are  now  recording. 

The  anxiety  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  gallows-stage  at  the 
moment  the  star  of  murder  was  swung  off  for  his  frightful  dance 
in  the  ftir,  was  excessive  ;  and  it  displayed  itself  in  violent  side- 
long pushes,  and  crushings  onwards,  mingled  with  oaths  and 
execrations,  and  now  and  then  a  short-lived  fight.  Those," 
says  the  r^orter  of  the  Ghhe,  *'who  formed  that  part  of  tlie 
crowd  which  was  not  immediately  surrounding  the  scaffold,  being 
generally  unable  to  see  over  the  heads  of  those  in  ffont  of  them, 
kept  jumping  off  the  ground  incessantly,  to  catch  a  glimpse  at  the 
scene  on  the  gallows.  This  incessant  jumping  gave  the  crowd  an 
app^rance  like  that  of  a  trib0  of  samgei  dancing  a  deatk^ancet 
and  utterly  prevented  those  who  were  engaged  in  it  from  feeling 
anything  of  th^  impressiveness  which  should  attach  to  exhibitions 
€i  tile  idod.    Arrangements  existed  in  the  crowd  in  the  shape  of 
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stools,  cbairs,  frnit-barrovs,  &c.,  for  enabling  those  yrho  cBose  to 
pay  a  few  pence  for  the  accommodation,  to  see  over  the  heads  of 
the  crovd.  Sundry  fights  took  place  between  the  owners  of  these 
chairs  and  barrows,  and  persons  who  endeavoured  to  spring  upon 
them  unobserved  for  the  sake  of  evading  the  fee." 

Here  is  fun,  and  frolic,  and  larking,  and  the  humorous  commis«' 
mon  of  trespass,  and  several  capital  stand-up  fights — all  as  minor 
incidents  and  interludes  of  the  one  principal  scene — and  all  for  the 
small  charge  of  a  penny  or  twopence, — and  perhaps  by  a  little 
adroitness,  and  no  objection  to  a  few  fisty-cuffs,  with  no  payment 
at  alU 

That  those  who  constituted  the  crowd  upon  this  occasion  should 
be  chiefly  of  the  very  lowest  and  most  depraved  class,  will  excite 
no  surprise ;  that  besides  dog-fighters,  cock-fighters,  coster-^ 
mongers,  and  half-drunken  prostitutes,  there  should  be  a  large 
gathering  of  pick-pockets,  all  as  busy  as  bees,  diving  and  tasting 
on  every  side,  will  also  be  recognised  as  a  thing  of  common 
occurrence ;  though  we  might  suppose  that  our  legislators  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  facts  thus  displayed  in  illustration  of  tbe 
"moral  lesson  "  it  is  presumed  they  intend  to  convey  by  these 
barbarous  exhibitions.  But  what  will  be  thought  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  public  mind,  when  it  is  added,  that  among  this 
crowd  were  to  be  seen,  not  only  a  great  number  of  working-nie» 
and  the  better  class  of  mechanics,  but  also  of  shop-keepere^  and 
tradesmen.  Nor  does  the  mischievous  excitement  and  influence 
end  with  these*  Listen  to  the  statement  of  the  eye-witnes& 
previously  quoted : — 

"  At  the  windows  around  also  appeared  many  persons  who  were,  at  all 
events,  dressed  like  gentlemen,  and  even  well-dressed  women  were  lookers* 
on  there,  for  the  whole  time.  The  greater  number  of  the  persons  present 
remained  on  the  spot  long  after  the  man  was  dead,  and  during  the  interval 
between  the  actual  hanging  and  the  cutting  down,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
two  parts  of  the  process  which  excited  the  most  interest.  The  gallows 
seemed  to  be  looked  upon  with  the  most  perfect  indifference,  and  laughter 
and  coarse  jokes  were  rife  among  the  mob.  A  few  minutes  before  nine  some 
slight  excitement  began  to  revive,  and  the  barrow-men  again  called  to  the 
crowd  *  to  pay  a  penny  to  see  the  man  cut  d<ywn,*  and  then  some  comic  incideni^ 
occurring,  shouts  of  laughter  were  allowed  free  vent ;  and  so  with  talking, 
and  fighting,  and  laughing,  the  hour  during  which  the  body  was  suspended 
passed  away.  When  the  executioner  appeared  upon  the  scaffold  again  the 
death-dance  was  recommenced.*' 

The  trembling  spirit  of  a  human  being — of  a  being  who  W 
committed  one  of  the  greatest  possible  crimes  against  his  specie^ 
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-r— las  just  been  abruptly  cast  before  the  foot-stool  of  his  Maker  5 
laid  while  his  mortal  remains — ^the  bereared  mansion  of  the  soul— » 
0wings  in  the  air,  a  spectacle  of  horror  to  any  one  who  can  pause 
to  think  of  his  crime — of  what  he  toas — of  what  he  U — scarcely 
a  single  being  in  all  that  great  crowd  does  pause  an  instant  to 
think, — but  contemplates,  and  for  the  most  part,  joins  in  the  demo- 
niac hilarity  and  indifference  of  the  mass  around.  As  a  finish  to 
the  moral  lesson," — ^hear  this,  noble  lords  and  honorable  gentle, 
men  of  both  Houses  ! — Men,  and  women  too,  held  their  children 
upon  their  shoulders  to  enable  them  to  see  the  sight,  and  thus 
imbibe  the  first  seeds  of  an  education  precisely  of  that  kind  which 
may  lead  them  in  after  life  to  act  as  principals  rather  than 
spectators,  in  murder-shows  of  the  same  kind. 


WAT  IS  THE  FEUD  ABOUT  ? 
By  T,  H.  Sealt. 

May  the  jinn  of  the  mountains,  then,  watch  you,  and  send 
robbers  in  your  path !  " 

So  said  Oneiza,  addressing  her  brother. 

"  For  which  wish,"  retorted  Essnousee,  "may  vou  marry  a 
Weleed."  ^ 

*'  So  I  will,  when  my  brother  brings  one  hither." 

Essnousee  and  Oneiza  were  of  the  faction  of  Wezeets.  The 
Wezeets  and  Weleeds  were  the  Capulets  and  Montagues  of 
Ghadames, 

Oneiza  and  Essnousee  loved  one  another  as  became  their  rela- 
tionship, and  this  quaiTcl  had  its  root  in  affection.  Essnousee 
had  proposed  to  adventure  alone  into  the  Sahara,  on  his  swift 
Maharee  camel,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  Shanb^h  robbers, 
who,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  worthy  merchants  of  Ghadames, 
were  said  to  be  hovering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  His 
sister  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  well  knowing  the 
danger  of  such  a  lonely  excursion  in  the  wilderness.  Their 
discussion  closed  with  the  words  above  recorded. 

When  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  spreading  their 
paradise-gilding  over  the  white  walls  and  serrated  turret  tops  of 
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Ghadames,  burnishing  up  the  green  bronze  of  the  palms,  and 
freshening  the  thirsty  lips  of  the  desert,  by  pouring  over  them,  ia 
a  broad,  cool  stream,  the  shadow  of  the  oasis,  Oneiza  stood  upon 
the  terraced  roof  of  her  father's  dwelling,  and  lookii^  westward^ 
between  the  stems  of  his  date  trees,  and  over  the  tops  of  less 
lofty  almonds  and  acacias,  fixed  her  oyes  upon  a  black  speek^ 
which,  interrupting  the  smooth  line  of  the  horizon,  seemed  a 
centre  to  the  glorious  archway  of  the  sun,  whose  orb,  half  sunk^ 
glowed  like  the  open  portal  to  an  universe  of  glory  beyond  tlie 
saffron  sky.  Long  had  she  watched  that  speck,  and  it  had  grown 
less  and  less.  **  God  is  great,"  she  said,  and  the  Mahame  is 
fleet  and  strong  ;  may  my  brother  be  pioteeted  &om  the  robbers 
of  Shanbih,  and  from  the  jinns  of  the  wilderness !  " 

As  the  sun  went  down,  Essnousee,  like  a  good  Mussulman, 
dismounted  from  his  camel,  and  prayed,  with  his  face  towards  the 
east.  He  saw  the  golden  forehead  of  the  holy  city  of  Ghadames, 
set  about  with  its  green  wreath  of  glory  ;  i.nd  one  tower  appeared 
to  him  as  a  ceQtral  pearl,  for  he  doubted  not  that  his  sister  was  at 
prayer  upon  the  roof.  "  God  is  great,"  he  said,  "  and  the  city  of 
his  mahrabouts  is  a  goodly  city.  May  the  best  of  its  Wezeets  be 
proud  of  the  youth  who  shall  wear  the  pearl  of  yonder  tower; 
and  may  his  .pride  be  in  the  light  of  the  eyes  of  the  sister  of 
Essnousee." 

Two  days  have  elapsed,  and  Oneiza,  from  her  turret,  has  seen 
no  moving  speck  upon  the  western-  wilderness.  Again,  the  sun  is 
upon  the  horizon,  and  she  looks  towards  the  open  portal,  in  hope  to 
see  the  wanderer  emerge,  doubtless  bringing  back  strange  stories 
from  the  inner  realms  of  gloiy.  Nothing,  however,  appears  to 
break  the  sweeping  line  of  the  desert's  edge.  The  undulations  of 
the  ground  have  put  on  purple  mantles  of  shadow,  and  looped 
them  with  gold  cord.  The  shade  which  has  rested  all  the  sunny 
day  upon  her  heart  is  of  more  mournful  hue ;  and  it  grows  deeper 
HOW.  "God  is  great,"  she  murmurs,  "and  submission  to  hi» 
will  is  the  part  of  the  faithful ;  but  oh.  Prophet  Mahomet,  that  it 
be  not  so  written  ! " 

Another  day  has  passed,  and  another.  A  week  has  gone  by,, 
and  Oneiza  has  gazed  daily  from  the  tower  ;  but  no  form  of  life- 
has  she  seen  moving  upon  the  hard,  iron  ocean  of  the  desert.  In 
all  directions  round  has  she  watched,  but  her  gaze  has  been  ehiefij 
towards  the  west ;  and  she  has  been  haunted  by  the  thought  that 
the  speck  upon  the  horizon  would  again  appear  at  sunset,  in  thei 
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Wire  of  the  glory  of  the  sinking  orb;.  But  again  and  again  tb^ 
curtain  Has  fallen  upon  the  day,  and  brought  night  upon  heif 
heart :  a  night  deep,  solemn,  melanjcholj  ;  yet  not  without  a 
moonlight  of  hope.  There  are  Shanbih  in  the  wilderness/'  she 
vould  say,  but  God  can  find  shelter  for  his  people.  There  are 
jinns  ii^  the  Bftountains«  but  they  tren^ble  at  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful." 

Twelve  days  had  elapsed  from  the  departure  pf  Essnoueee, 
when  Oneiza  descried  from  the  tower,  at  morning,  a  stream  of  lif^ 
winding  over  the  desert,  in  the  direction  of  the  mahrabout  oity4 
It  came,  however,  not  from  the  west,  but  the  nortb»east,  and 
brought  more  of  trouble  than  hope  to  the  jBpif it  of  the  Gbadamse^ 
maiden.  All  the  town  had,  for  sometime,  been  filled  with  the 
idea  of  a  Shanbikh  invasion  ;  and  the  men  of  Ghadames  had 
furbisheid  up  their  arms,  and  were  prepared  to  dispute  the  ingress 
of  the  maj'auders  through  the  gaps  of  thoir  crumbled  walls, 
There  was  doubt  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  robbers  might 
descend  upon  them,  though  the  Shanb^h  territory  lay  to  the 
Borih-weet.  .  The  force,  too,  in  which  the  enemy  was  approaching 
had  been  very  variously  estimated,  some  asserting  with  confidence 
th^t  ihe  hwid  was  not  fifty  in  number,  and  others,  with  equal 
confidenee,  adding  a  cypher,  oi^  two  cyphers,  to  those  figures* 
Some  Shanb^h  prowlers  had  certainly  been  met  with,  within  four 
days'  journey  of  the  city  ;  but  no  one  pretended  to  have  seen  the 
main  band..  Other  brave  youths  besides  Essnousee  had  gone 
ffMTth  as  soouts  ;  but  those  who  had  returned  had  met  with  no 
eoemy,  and  bad  discovered  no  tracks,  such  as  indicfite  the  recent 
passage  of  a  large  number  of  horses,  camels,  or  men.  The  non* 
discovery  of  such  marks  did  not,  however,  pove  anything ;  for 
the  harder  parts  of  the  Sahara  take  no  impression  from  the  foot 
of  mm  or  beast ;  and  in  the  sandy  portions,  when  wind  is  blowingi 
any  track  is  soon  obliterated.  Could  the  black  specks  she  saw, 
moving  down  a  distant  valley,  as  thick  and  busy  as  a  caravan  of 
ants,  be  the  army  of  the  Shanb4h  robbers,  bringing  desolation  to 
the  oaais  ?  Oneiza  sought  her  father,  and  led  him  to  the 
tower  top. 

More  experienced  eyes  than  those  of  Oneiza  were  already  upon 
the  same  moving  objects  ;  and  the  merchants  of  Ghadames  were 
delighted,  as  they  recognised  a  peaceful  caravan  from  Tripoli — 
Que  whieh,  they  thought,  would  not  at  this  time  have  ventured 
%9roM  the  desert.    Many  hastened  foHh  to  meet  the  travellers^ 
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and  conduct  them  to  the  citj.  No  doabt,  a  largo  proportion  of 
them  were  themselves  Ghadamsees. 

Nomerous,  that  afternoon,  were  the  greetings  in  the  market- 
place.      Have  you  met  Al  Hazin  ?  "   «*  What  news  in  Tripoli  ?  " 

Have  you  seen  the  Shanb&h?  "  Al  Hazin  went  forth^  two 
days  since,  on  the  Tripoli  route,  to  bring  us  news  of  the  robbers* 
He  has  not  since  been  seen." 

Al  Hazin  is  with  us.  He  joined  the  caravan.  But  we  have 
dark  news  for  Yahia,  the  father  of  Essnousee.  Grod  is  great :  all 
must  bow  to  his  wilU  We  saw  a  new  grave,  near  the  well  of 
Eossa  ;  and  the  bones  of  a  Maharee  will  whiten  beside  iU  We 
knew  the  Maharee :  who  but  knew  the  tall  camel  that  bore 
Essnousee  upon  the  desert  ?  The  robbers  were  merciful  to  the 
dead :  they  gave  burial  to  him  they  had  murdered." 

When  Ya^bia  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  son,  he  bent 
his  eyes  upon  the  earth  :  It  was  written  !  *'  he  said,  **  God  ia 
great ;  but  he  gives  not  to  all  all  his  gifts.  To  one  valour ;  to 
another  wisdom.    My  son  was  brave." 

Oneiza,  too,  was  told  of  the  death  of  her  brother.  *^  It  was 
mitten  !  "  she  said ;  and  she  wept. 

When  Essnousee  left  Ghadames,  he  journied  two  days  towards 
the  west.  The  tall  Maharee  will  travel  much  faster  and  much 
further  each  day  than  the  smaller  camel  of  the  coast.  He  then 
turned  towards  the  north  and  east,  describing  in  his  course  aa 
arc  of  a  circle,  of  which  Ghadames  was  the  centre.  Adopting 
this  plan,  he  might  feel  almost  certain  that  by  the  time  he  arrived 
due  north  of  the  city  he  would  have  crossed  any  route  by  which 
the  Shanbfih  would  advance  upon  Ghadames.  Essnousee,  though 
young,  was  experienced  in  Saharan  travelling.  Accustomed  to 
hunt  the  mufflon,  the  antelope,  and  the  ostrich,  to  traverse  ihe 
desert  at  all  seasons,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  on  his  tall 
Maharee,  none  could  be  better  fitted  than  himself  for  an  expedi* 
tion  such  as  he  had  undertaken ;  but  though  cautious  as  well  as 
brave,  he  was  not  secure  against  the  penis  of  the  route.  At 
night  he  chose  his  resting-place,  whenever  practicable,  at  some 
distance  from  any  ordinary  path,  and  in  places  where  the  ground 
would  not  show  the  print  of  a  cameVs  foot.  Ere  he  slept  he 
would  pass  a  cord  round  one  of  his  ancles,  and  link  it  to  a  leg  of 
the  Maharee,  lest  the  latter  should  wander  in  the  night*  Some* 
times,  both  by  night  and  day,  he  would  leave  his  camel,  and 
ascend  on  foot  some  rocky  ridge  or  other  high  ground,  in  order  to 
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vonuDond  as  wide  a  sweep  of  the  Sahara  as  possible,  and  seardi 
for  moving  objects,  or  the  smoke  or  fire  of  a  bivouac;  Up  to  the 
eighth  day  since  his  departure  from  Ghadames,  he  had,  however, 
seen  nothing  to  confirm  him  in  the  notion  that  the  Shanbah  were 
approaching  the  city.    He  had  indeed  crossed  one  or  two  tracks — 

trails,*'  as  they  are  called  on  the  new  continent — which  showed 
that  there  had  been  recent  travellers  in  the  wilderness ;  bat  in  com- 
panies of  only  three  or  four.  Hunting  parties  he  supposed  them 
to  be ;  or  if  robbers,  they  would  not  ventnre  near  to  tiie  town. 

Upon  the  eighth  day  ho  reached  the  well  of  Kossa,  upon  the 
itmte  between  Ghadames  and  Tripoli,  and  distant  three  days* 
journey  from  the  former.  He  drank  at  this  well  and  watered  his 
camel ;  ate  a  few  dates,  the  principal  provisions  with  which  ho 
had  stored  his  panniers  ;  and  was  engaged  in  replenishing  his 
waterskin,  when  ho  felt  a  slight  blow  near  the  knee,  and  irnme* 
lately  after  heard  the  report  of  a  gun.  Springing  for  shelter  to 
the  side  of  his  Maharee,  which  had  lain  down,  he  seized  his  own 
matchlock,  and,  discharging  it  over  the  neck  of  the  camel,  shot 
one  of  three  men,  whom  he  now  saw  among  some  bushes,  at  the 
foot  of  a  group  of  palms.  Balls  from  two  other  barrels  responded 
to  his  fire  :  one  buried  itself  in  the  brain  of  the  noble  Maharee  ; 
the  other  wounded  the  youth  himself,  severely,  in  the  temple* 
The  Maharee  shuddered  and  fell  dead  :  Essnousee  swooned. 

The  Shanbih,  for  such  were  his  assailants,  now  advanced. 
Their  party  had  consisted  but  of  the  three  whom  he  had  seen ; 
and  two  only  were  fated  to  return  to  their  native  hills«  These 
two  having  satisfied  themselves  that  he  was  at  least  past  all 
present  power  of  being  dangerous,  confiscated  his  matchlock,  his 
pistols,  his  dagger,  his  dates,  his  ivater-skin,  a  part  of  his 
clothing,  and  a  few  other  articles  found  upon  his  person  or  in  the 
panniers  of  his  Maharee  ;  and  having  placed  these  upon  their  own 
l>east — for  they  took  with  them  one  led  camel,  though  they 
travelled  on  foot — they  piously  buried  their  companion,  and, 
kneeling  for  a  few  minutes,  wiUi  their  faces  towards  the  east,  to 
render  thanks  for  the  spoil  so  cheaply  acquired — by  the  destruc- 
tion  only  of  a  friend,  a  stranger,  and  a  Maharee — and  to  pray  for 
equally  good  luck  upon  the  morrow,  they  turned  towards  their 
ovrn  country.  How  far  they  travelled  in  that  direction  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  occasion  of  the  present  narrative  to  record. 

Whether  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  robbers  would  leave  the 
Ohadamsee  a  chance  of  life, — ^whether  cruelty  would  resign  him 
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to  a  slow  death  in  the  desert, — or  whether  they  h^ieved  him  to 
be  dead,  and  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  burying  a  stranger,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  explain  ;  but  Essnousee  was  not  killed,  though 
severely  wounded.  When  night  spread  her  gold-spangled  drapery 
over  the  sleeping  earth,  and  herself  sank  to  .sleep  on  its  hosom^ 
among  the  palms  of  Kossa,  the  cool  cur  revived  him  ;  but  he  woke 
only  to  pain  and  despair.  He  felt  the  smart  of  his  wounds,  and 
the  fever  of  fatigue  and  agony.  Unable  to  move,  and  without 
food,  he  bad  no  proapect  before  him  but  to  die  from  the  torture  he 
was  now  suffering— *from  the  parching  heat  to  which  he  would  be 
exposed  upon  the  morrow, — or  worse  than  both,  from  hunger.  The 
moon  looked  down  like  daylight  rushing  through  a  window  in  the 
dark-blue  dome  above  him.  Very  slowly  did  the  heavens  appeal* 
to  revolve ;  long  had  he  been  accustomed  to  compute  Ume  by  their 
motion  t  but  their  machinery  semed  out  of  order  bow.  From 
hour  to  hour  a  lonely  gust,  startled  the  slumbering  murmurs  froR^ 
the  date  trees,  as  it  brushed  past  them  in  its  ghostly  walk  aeroa^ 
the  desert  ;  and  the  only  sound  heard  between  seemed  a  whisp^ 
of  the  stars,  or  the  very  heart*beat  of  the  sleeping  silence.  Boi 
when  the  moon  had  at  last  got  low,  he  heard  from  afar  what  was 
easily  recognised  as  the  motion  of  a  living  thing  upon  the  wilder* 
pesB  ;  and  his  practised  car  soon  knew  it  to  be  that  of  a  horse,  ep^ 
proaching  from  the  direction  of  Tripoli.  He  had  yet  long  to  wait  ere 
it  drew  near  to  the  well  of  Kossa,  and  sometimes  it  beewe  faint,  so 
as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  ;  sometimes  grew  suddenly  louder, 
according  to  the  undulation  or  consisieney  of  the  ground  oi^ec 
which  the  rider  passed.  It  was  unusual  for  any  one  to  traverse 
the  desert  alone,  and  on  horseback  particularly,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  stores  for  the  journey.  Jlssnousee  imagined 
that  this  must  be  another  of  the  predatory  horde  of  the  Shanb4h8;< 
and  that  probably  the  robbers  were  encamped  in  large  numbers  ia 
the  neighbourhood.  He  expected  a  coup  de  grace  from  the 
stranger. 

When  the  sun  rose  Essnousee  was  still  by  the  well  of  Kossa ; 
hut  a  person  by  his  side  had  washed  and  bound  up  his  wounds, 
and  refreshed  him  with  dates  and  dried  camel's  :flesh.  The  traveU 
ler,  too,  had  assisted  him  to  move  into  a  spot  where  he  would  be 
iheltei^d  from  the  sun  by  a  thick  group  of  palm-trees,  and  there 
they  conversed  together.  Essnousee 's  pain  was  much  alleviated 
by  the  application  of  cold  water,  and  his  strength  much  restored 
]»y  food.    He  was  able  to  hold  discourse  with  the  stranger. 
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In  answer  to  qaestiong  from  the  individual  who  Bad.eome  thut 
(^pfMM^aaely  to  his  aid,  Essnouaee  narrated  the  circumstances  which 
had  brought  him  to  that  spot,  and  that  of  his  affray  with  the  rob<^ 
here.  He  mentioned  his  name,  and  that  he  was  of  the  faction  of 
the  Weaeets  of  the  holy,  or  mabrabout  city  of  Ghadamea.  The 
stranger  would  not  in  turn  relate  his  history,  until  the  wounded 
man  should  hare  taken  the  rest  of  which  he  was  so  much  in  need. 
Easnouaee  slept  during  the  heat  of  the  day  beneath  the  palm-trees  i 
and  the  horseman  having  cleaned  and  reloaded  his  gun  and  pistols^ 
and  fastened  his  horse  among  the  bushes,  lay  likewise  down  to 
sleep,  sure  of  awakening  at  any  approaching  sound. 

It  would  not  do,  howerer,  to  remain  longer  in  the  i^t  where 
4^ey  then  were  than  absolutely  necessary.     There  were  probably 
Shanbih  still  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  well  of  Kossa  was 
the  most  frequented  of  all  the  small  oases  within  an  equal  distance 
of  the  city.   But  what  plan  to  pursue  it  was  not  easy  to  deter^ 
miife.    Bssnousee  was  in  a  condition  that  made  it  impossible  for 
hkn  to  travel  any  eonsiderable  distance,  even  could  he  have  been 
eenveyed  i\pon  >a  aamel :  to  do  so  on  horseback  was  yet  more 
difficult.  Their  stock  of  provision  was  no  more  than  what  renmined 
ef  that  which  the  stranger  had  brought  with  him,  and  which  had 
been  calculated  only  for  his  own  consumption,  during  a  rapid 
journey  to  Ghadaraes.    At  last  it  was  determined  that  Essnous^e 
should  be  moved  to  a  spot  about  three  hours*  distant,  and  which 
was  away  from  all  the  ordinary  routes,  and  rarely  visited  except 
by  hunters.  There  was  a  small  cave,  where  might  be  obtained  the 
shelter  which  the  few  palm«-trees  were  too  scattered  to  afford  ;  and 
water  might  be  procured  by  seooping  in  the  sand.    Said,  so  was 
the  stranger  named,  proposed  that  he  should  leave  Essnousee  at 
that  spot,  whilst  he  rede  to  a  village  in  the  mountains  two  days* 
journey  to  the  northward,  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  dates,  and» 
if  possible,  some  means  of  conveying  the  wounded  adventurer  to 
Ghadames.   The  distance  understood  in  the  expression  a  two  days' 
journey,  might  be  accomplished  by  a  well-mounted  horseman  iiv 
eight  or  ten  hours  ;  the  former  computation  of  time  having  refer- 
ence to  the  ordinary  rate  of  travelling  of  a  merchant  caravan. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  air  began  to 
grow  cool,  Said  assisted  Essnousee  upon  the  horse  ;  and  himself 
acoompaBying  him  on  foot,  they  proceeded  towards  the  asylunv 
pr(^06ed,  the  necessity  of  the  case  giving  the  wounded  youth 
strength  to  support  the  pain  and  fatigue  occasioned  by  tho^ 
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movement.  They  took  with  them,  as  an  important  addition  to 
8aid's  small  stock  of  dates,  some  choice  pieces  cut  from  the  hump 
cf  the  unfortunate  Maharee.  They  beguiled  the  way  with  conyersa* 
tlon,  and  during  the  journey  Said  gave  some  account  of  himself. 
Said  was  some  years  older  than  Essnousee  ;  he  was  a  native  of  the 
Sahara,  but  since  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  had  been  travel- 
ling in  foreign  countries*  He  had  first  visited  Constantinople,  in  the 
Buite  of  an  ex-viceroy  of  Tripoli.  Then  he  had  gone  to  Egypt, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  personal  attendants  upon  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  in  which  capacity  he  had  visited  Paris  and  London*  Travel 
had  expanded  his  mind,  and  wiped  out  some  early  prejudices.  He 
had  learned  toleration  even  for  the  Christian.  A  few  more  years 
«pent  in  western  Europe  might  have  taught  him  to  look  with 
patience  on  the  Jew«    He  had  lately  come  from  France  to  Tunis, 

was  on  his  way,  he  said,  from  thence,  to  visit  the  holy  and 
mahrabout  city  of  Ghadames,  when  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  useful  to  Essnousee,  ^*  I  have  heard  much,'*  he  said,  of 
your  goodly  oasis,  and  of  the  feud  of  the  Wezeets  and  the  Weleeds, 
You  belong,  you  tell  me,  to  the  former  faction*  Can  you  explain 
to  me  the  origin  of  their  disputes  ?  " 

I  thank  God  and  his  prophet  that  I  am  a  Wezeet  Of  course 
we  hate  the  Weleeds  :  have  we  not  reason  ?  Our  fathers  and  our 
fathers'  fathers  hated  them  before  us.  So  likewise  their  fathers* 
fathers,  and  their  fathers'  fathers." 

**  But  how  did  the  feud  arise  ?  for  I  have  heard  the  matter 
variously  stated.  I  have  been  told  that  it  began  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Hegira  ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  it  began  in  the 
third  century ;  and  again,  I  have  been  told  that  it  began  in  the 
time  of  Mahomet,  the  prophet  of  God.  I  have  heard  that  the 
quarrel  arose  because  a  Wezeet  preferred  the  black  dates  of  his 
own  trees  to  the  brown  dates  of  the  trees  of  one  of  the  Weleeds ; 
«nd  contrary-wise,  I  have  heard  that  it  was  because  a  Weleed  pre- 
ferred the  brown  dates  of  his  palms  to  the  black  dates  of  the  pahns 
of  a  Wezeet." 

•*  Nay,  held  in  reverence  be  the  white  beard  of  Mahomet,  I  thank 
God  and  him  I  know  nothing  truly  on  this  matter.  But  I  deem 
that  the  quarrel  is  much  older ;  and  I  believe  that  it  grew  out  of 
a  dispute  as  to  which  of  two  straws  was  the  longer.  And  let  the 
earth  die,  and  the  stars  set  the  firmament  on  fire,  but  I  will  main- 
tain that  my  ancestor's  straw  was  the  longer  by  at  least  two  hairs 
breadth." 
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^*  God  is  great.  He  knows  all  things.  But  as  it  has  not  been 
written  by  Mahomet,  his  prophet,  it  is  hard  to  tell  now*.  And  th& 
feud  does  not  decline  in  Ghadames  ?  " 

"  How  should  it  decline  ?  Has  it  not  put  forth  deep  roots  anci 
strong  branches  through  many  generations  ?  Is  it  not  a  goodly 
hate,  venerable,  and  well  stricken  in  years  ?  Shall  we  not  hate 
with  the  hate  with  which  our  fathers  hated,  and  uphold  the  straw 
which  our  fathers  upheld  ?  " 

It  is  reasonable^  And  which  faction  has  most  strength  in  the 
mahrabout  city  I 

*'■  The  strength  of  the  just  quarrel  is  with  the  Wezeets  against 
the  Weleeds,  as  the  strength  of  the  mountains  of  Atlas  against  an 
ant-hill  of  sand.  The  Weleeds  have  the  strength  of  houses  and 
streets  ;  their  merchants  are  the  richer  ;  their  date-trees  more  in 
number.  But  all  the  gold  of  Mecca  could  not  give  length  to  their 
straw.'* 

«•  No,  truly  ;  though  half  of  it  might  shorten  the  straw  of  their^ 
foes.  And  you  nerer,  then,  meet  or  hold  conyerse  with  the 
Weleeds?" 

Praise  be  to  God  and  his  prophet,  we  nerer  set  foot  in  their 
streets.  We  go  round  a  mile,  for  that  we  will  not  pass  between 
their  houses.  We  travel  with  the  same  caravans  ;  we  go  forth 
against  the  Shanb^h  together ;  and  our  old  men  dispute  with  their 
old  men  in  the  city  divan.  Elsewise  we  converse  not  with  them  ; 
we  eat  not  of  the  fruit  of  their  date-trees  ;  we  buy  not  in  their 
shops,  nor  sell  to  them  in  ours  ;  they  are  as  Christians  to  us,  a& 
dogs,  or  as  Jews." 

•«  And  you  fight  with  them  sometimes  ? 

•*  Should  we  fight  with  the  dogs  of  the  city  ?  They  are  as  dogi* 
to  ns,  and  we  to  them  as  swine.  Yet  I  have  heard,  that  far  back 
towards  the  days  of  the  prophet,  we  fought,  and  many  on  both 
sides  were  slain ;  but  it  altered  not  the  lengths  of  our  straws  t 
and  I  pray  that  it  be  so  written  that  the  straws  shall  continue 
unaltered,  until  the  destruction  of  all  things  reduce  them  to  one 
longness.  And  meanwhile,  I  will  maintain,  through  fire  and 
flame,  against  tempest  and  whirlwind,  spite  of  iron  and  brass,  in^ 
the  teeth  of  the  lion  and  over  the  horn  of  the  unicorn,  that  the 
straw  of  the  Wezeets  is  the  longer  straw  by  at  least  two  hairs* 
breadth.    I  am  Essnousce  Ben  Yahia,  and  have  said  it.'* 

Essnousee  and  Said  reached  the  cave  in  the  desert.  Said  made 
a  fire  of  dry  palm  branches  and  cooked  a  part  of  the  camera 
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kump.  When  thej  had  eaten,  he  again  washed  Esstiotisee's 
wounds  and  bound  them  with  wet  cloths ;  be  then  covered  him- 
with  his  own  cloak,  and  having  filled  with  water  a  hollow  in  the 
toek  near  his  side,  that  the  wounded  man  should  not  be  compelled 
to  crawl  down  to  the  well  which  he  had  scooped  in  the  sands  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vallej,  he  gave  him  most  of  the  dates  that 
remained  and  some  of  the  roasted  flesh,  and  left  with  him  his  own 
pistols,  that  he  might  sell  his  life  dearlj  in  case  he  should  be 
attacked.  Said  then  mounted  his  barb,  and  departed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mountains. 

He  returned  two  days  after,  bringing  with  him  more  dates  and 
some  com-  cakes,  together  with  a  pot  of  ointment,  which  waft 
approved  for  wounds.  He  had  made  arrangements  for  two  men 
to  follow  with  camels,  but  there  was  some  delay  necessary  before 
they  could  leave  the  hills,  so  that  they  could  not  arrive  for  three 
days.  During  that  time  Said  tended  Essnousee,  who  daily  Waxed 
b^ttiar. 

•*  You  are  my  brother,"  said  the  Wezeet ;  **  may  I,  some  day, 
render  you  a  like  service  !  " 

One  of  the  camels  carried  a  litter,  such  as  id  used  for  the  sick 
when  they  cross  the  desert.  Essnousee  was  placed  upon  it  and 
travelled  with  little  pain  ;  the  other  camel  was  laden  with  stores 
for  the  journey. 

They  took  a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  as  in  doing  so  tkey 
thought  they  should  be  in  less  danger  of  falling  in  with  the 
Shanb&h.  They  reached  Grhadames  in  sAfety  on  the  fourth  daj» 
It  was  the  eighteenth  since  Essnousee  had  left  it. 

As  they  approached  the  city  Said  said  to  the  youth  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  won  in  the  desert, — Let  us,  when  we  meet  in 
wilderness,  be  brothers  again.    Here,  we  must  part !  " 

Here,  or  in  the  wilderness,"  said  Essnousee,  "  at  All  times, 
and  in  all  places,  we  are  brothers.  I  owe  you  my  life :  it  is 
yours.  I  swear  it  by  the  beard  of  the  prophet  And  the  length  of 
our  straw.  Said  is  a  stranger  in  Ghadames  and  shall  com® 
with  me  to  the  house  of  Yahia,  the  father  of  Essnousee.  It  is 
spoken." 

Our  ways  into  the  city  lie  through  different  gates.    I  have  to 
visit  a  Weleed.'* 

**  The  friend  of  a  Weleed  may  be  the  friend  of  a  Wezeet.  Oof 
feud  is  for  ourselves  alone.*' 

;    And  will  you  visit  Said  in  the  house  of  a  Weleed  ?  " 
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I  will  go  even  into  their  streets  to  greet  my  brother;  Into 
their  dwellings  I  mfty  not  enter." 

"  Unless  you  will  visit  Said  in  the  dwelling  of  Al  Hamor,  he 
cannot  visit  you  beneath  the  roofs  of  Yahia.  Al  Hamor  is  the 
fath^  of  Said  :  Said  is  a  Weleed/' 

The  fifst  idea  that  passed  through  the  mind  of  Essnousee  on 
hearing  this  announcement,  was  a  wish  that  he  had  died  in  the 
desert ;  but  the  next  was  more  generous.  **  I  have  lived  then," 
he  said,  "  to  be  beholden  to  a  Weleed.  I  have  eaten  his  dates  : 
he  has  dredsed  my  wounds^  I  have  slept  beneath  his  cloak.  I 
have  called  him  my  brother  ;  and  my  brother  he  shall  be.  For 
his  sftke  I  am  friends  with  all  Weleeds  from  this  day  forth.  Oh^ 
prophet  Mahomet!  that  a  Weleed  whom  I  hated  should  have 
helped  me  in  my  necessity !    But  he  is  not  like  other  Weleeds." 

"And  I,'*  saAi  Satd,  "have  made  friends  with  a  Wexeet*  I 
have  found  him  brave,  and  over-thankful  for  my  small  service.  I 
have  Been  by  his  conversation  that  he  is  of  generous  nature — ► 
liberal,  exeept  towards  the  Weleeds.  But  doubtless  he,  too,  is 
not  like  otb^  Wezeets  ;  else,  were  it  wrong  of  the  Weleeds,  that 
the  Wezeets  should  be  to  them  as  swine." 

Oh,  thott  knowest  not,"  said  Essnousee,  "those  of  our  faction. 
Thou  shouldst  have  been  one  of  us  ;  then  wouldst  thou  have 
been  aware  that  all  the  Wezeets  are  brave,  and  acknowledge 
benefits.    When  it  is  otherwise,  may  their  straw  be  shortened.'' 

«*  And  tbou,  Essnousee,  knowest  thou  the  Weleeds  ?  Thinkest 
ihm  that  he  would  «otbe  scorned  among  them,  who,  having  found 
thee  in  thy  need  sh<mld  have  failed  to  give  thee  saceour  ?  If  ever 
it  be  not  ihuB  with  them,  may  they  confess  themselves  the  dogs 
you  account  them/' 

"If  it  be  so»"  responded  Essnousee,  "wherefore  is  it  that 
Weeeets  and  Weleeds  should  continue  unknown  to  each  other  ? 
For  myself,  I  am  ready  to  forget  the  length  of  our  straws,  although 
doubtleaft  ours  was  the  longer." 

KsanoBMe  pressed  Said  to  accompany  him  to  the  house  of 
Tahia  ;  but  Sa'id  still  declined,  and  gave  such  sufficient  reasons 
for  doing  so,  that  the  Wezeet  was  compelled  to  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  bin  refusal.  The  feud  was  over  only  as  between  them* 
selves  ;  it  still  existed  in  full  force  in  the  minds  of  their  fathers, 
and  of  all  their  kin.  Said  proposed  that  they  should  exert  them- 
selveis  to  reason  down  the  pi*ejudices  that  were  so  fondly  and 
blindly  cherished -On  either  side  ;  and  he  promised  to  visit  Yahia 's 
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]iOuse»  wlien  Yahia  himself  should  invite  him.  It  was  agreed  ihat 
meanwhile  himself  and  Essnousce  should  meet  daily  and  greet 
each  other  in  the  Square  of  the  Fountain  ;  a  course  for  which,  aB 
hetween  members  of  the  rival  factions,  the  history  of  Ghadamea 
furnished  no  precedent :  but  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  tolerated 
when  the  story  of  their  meeting  in  the  desert  had  beeu  noised 
abroad. 

It  was  not  many  hours  after  they  entered  the  city  walls,  before 
that  story  was  noised  abroad  in  every  street  of  Ghadames.  Even 
the  subject  of  the  national  defences,  to  which  the  problematical 
advance  of  an  enemy  had  given  for  the  time  great  popular  interest, 
was  dropped  for  awhile,  that  all  tongues  might  have  their  say 
upon  an  occurrence  so  extraordinary  as  the  existence  of  a  sworn 
brotherhood  between  a  Wezeet  and  a  Weleed,    Great  astonish- 
ment did  it  excite  on  either  side — ^great  indignation.   The  Wezeets 
declared  the  Wezeet  a  Weleed ;  the  Weleeds  declared  the  Weleed 
a  Wezeet.    The  Wezeets  could  not,  indeed,  but  admit  that  Ess- 
nousee,  as  he  was  ignorant  of  Said's  connexion  with  the  opposed 
faction,  was  justified  in  receiving  assistance  at  his  hand  ;  and  that 
the  dates  he  had  eaten  bound  him  now  to  a  public  acknowledge* 
ment  of  the  obligation  which  the  other  had  laid  him  under.  They 
were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  return  and  die 
by  the  Well  of  Kossa ;  and  indeed  the  majority  did  not  regard 
that  as  at  all  imperative.    But  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  it 
behoved  him  to  **  eat  a  crocodile,"  tie  a  knot  in  water,  cut  banners 
out  of  the  east  wind,  or  do  something  equally  remarkable,  by  way 
of  expiating  his  misfortune,  in  having  been  saved  from' brain* 
fever,  gangrene,  or  starvation,  by  the  interposition  of  a  Weleed 
insidiously  unknown.  The  Weleeds  admitted  iksX  no  Weleed  would 
have  been  worthy  of  the  name  who  should  have  neglected  to  render 
those  services  to  any  stranger  in  distress  which  Said  had  offered 
to  Essnousee ;  but  they  thought  that  his  duties  were  at  an  end 
when  he  had  brought  the  suffering  man  to  the  gates  of  Ghadames,. 
and  that  he  should  have  parted  from  him  then  to  recognise  him  no 
more.    Still  the  Wezeets  admitted  that  if  all  the  Weleeds  were  a& 
brave  and  generous  as  Sa'id,  it  would  not  be  disgraceful  to  be 
acquainted  with  their  streets ;  and  the  Weleeds  confessed  that 
the  bravery  which  had  taken  Essnousee  into  the  desert,  and  the 
gratitude  which  he  testified  to  his  benefactor,  were  qualities  which 
might  be  admired  in  those  of  their  own  faction,  and  such  as  they 
should  not  have  looked  for  in  any  of  the  Wezeets. 
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Ooeiza  had  wept  much  for  the  supposed  death  of  Essnousee. 
■**  Mj  words,"  she  said,  "  were  heard,  though  I  meant  them  not. 
The  jinns  of  the  wilderness  sent  rohhers  in  his  path/'-  When  she 
found  he  was  safe,  though  wounded,  she  was  filled  with  joy. 
"The  prayer,  too,  which  1  meant, she  exclaimed,  "was  heard  ; 
the  death  of  my  brother  was  not  written.  Can  it  be,"  she  asked 
Essnousee,  when  he  narrated  his  story,  **  that  Said  is  a  Weleed  ? 
Oh,  he  is  brave  and  generous,  and  to  be  loyed  by  the  Wezeets. 
For  his  sake  the  men  of  the  Weleeds  are  no  longer  dogs :  only 
-their  women." 

It  happened,  and  indeed  rather  fortunately,  that  Tahia  and 
Al  Hamor,  the  fathers  respectively  of  Essnousee  and  of  Said^ 
were  the  leaders  of  the  two  factions  in  the  city  of  Ghadames. 
Yahia  was  delighted  to  recover  the  son  whom  he  had  deemed  lost ; 
jind  to  the  individual  Weleed  who  had  rendered  him  assistance, 
readily  forgave  the  impertinence  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  a 
Wezeet.  Perhaps  the  generous  kindness  of  Said  caused  some 
abatement  in  the  rancour  with  which  he  regarded  the  whole 
faction ;  but  though  he  would  have  been  now  most  willing  that 
this  Said  shoulA  visit  his  son,  it  did  not  yet  appear  to  him  as  a  thing 
within  the  range  of  the  possible  that  his  son  should  visit  Sa'id  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  Weleeds.  Al  Hamor,  too,  was  delighted  with 
the  return  of  his  son,  after  an  absence  of  many  years  ;  and  was 
proud  of  him,  both  because  his  praises  were  in  the  mouths  of  all, 
yea,  even  of  ^e  Wezeets,  on  account  of  his  bravery  and  generosity ; 
And  because  in  his  long  course  of  travel  he  had  picked  up  much 
knowledge,  and  had  met  with  much  to  stimulate  thought,  so  as  to 
give  him  an  advantage  over  the  men  of  his  own  years,  and  even 
those  with  gray  beards,  in  Ghadames.  "  My  son,"  would  the 
parent  say,  **  has  gathered  learning  among  the  Christians.  The 
Christians  know  all  things  but  God."  Said's  reasoning  with  him, 
therefore,  respecting  the  feud  of  Ghadames,  produced  a  consider- 
able change  in  his  mind  upon  that  subject  ;  and  he  was  brought 
to  admit  thi^t  some,  at  least,  among  the  Wezeets,  might  not  be  such 
>wine  as  he  had  thought  them. 

The  two  friends  continued  to  meet  in  the  Square  of  the  Fountain  ; 
and  when  the  time  seemed  ripe,  they  instigated  their  fathers  to 
Bummon  the  men  of  their  respective  parties  to  a  general  debate, 
in  order  that  the  real  ground  of  their  differences  might  be  known, 
ftnd  such  arrangements  entered  into  as  should  appear  wise,  after 
an  open  discussion  of  the  subject.    Yahia,  therefore,  invited  the 
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Wezeets  to  attend,  on  the  fionth  side  of  tike  S^are,  en  a  dajwUeh 
had  been  agreed  npon  ;  giving,  as  a  reason,  that  it  had  been  held 
propM*  for  Essnonsee  to  make  a  pri>lie  a^nowiedgnent  ef  the 
henefits  he  had  received  at  the  handb  of  the  Weleml,  SaSd.  Al 
Hamor  <ea]led  upon  the  Weleeds  to  attend  in  the  S^naro,  ii|K>n 
the  north  side  ;  likewise  setting  forth  l9iat  the  Weveet  was  gdng- 
to  oonfess  his  orbligatbns  to  the  yoodi  ef  their  e^n  faetim,  i» 
irhom  he  bad  owed  his  pieservatien  and  ad<R&g  that  it  would  be 
proper,  in  return,  to  acknowledge  iihe  bravery  «f  Essncresee. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  on  the  appointed  day,  the  men  of  the 
two  factions  assembled.  When  they  had  eqnat^ied  tbensdves, 
eross-legged,  at  1ib«r  respective  eides  of  the  Square,  Essnousee 
stepped  forth  between  thiem  ;  and  plaeii^  himself  near  the  west- 
ers wall,  with  his  £soe  towards  the  East,  in  wludi  posHien  he 
might  be  seen  of  all,  he  bowed  to  the  left  hand  and  to  <^e  right, 
tind  said  : — **  0,  man  of  ^  Weieed,  and  barethren  of  Ite  Weseet, 
the  robbers  met  me  in  ihe  4esert,  and  left  me  as  dead.  I  was 
found  by  6aid,  the  son  of  Al  Hamor,  iSke  Wdeed.  He  fed  ne 
with  dates,  and  gave  me  drai^hts  from  his  water-cAnn :  he  wmftie^ 
ny  wounds,  and  anoisted  them  :  he  covered  me  mih  his  mavde, 
and  strengthened  me  with  weapons  agidnst  the  foe :  be  set  me  fHi 
Us  horse  and  on  his  camel :  he  rode  hr  my  sake  over  Sahara  to  the 
mountains :  he  bronght  me  'four  days'  joaniey  across  the  desert  te 
Ohadames.  He  is  a  Weleed,  «nd  I  a  Weaeet ;  yet  was  I  to  him 
but  as  a  stranger  and  aicik  imn.  ^kerefoie,  0  men  of  Ghadames* 
€hoogh  ovar  fend  ha/th  grown  old  in  the  city,  and  be^  banded 
down  as  a  precioos  h^4oom  by  em  fathm  tlnrongh  many 
generations,  yet  will  I  net  cast  from  me  band  which  hath 
succoored  me ;  and  I  swear  by  drat  mosthdy  pocket,  the  richest  of 
the  treasures  of  Medina,  wherein  our  prophet  Mahomet,  when  on 
eardi,  carried  l&e  ktch4[ey  of  Paradise,  tliongli  I  be  a  Wezeet, 
and  he  a  Weleed,  yet  I  hold  him,  and  wiM  ever  hold  him,  as  my 
brother  and  best  friend  :  and  for  his  sake  I  will  hide  my  stcaw  in 
my  bosom,  and  be  in  charity  tomids  aH  of  his  ^o^n." 

**  It  is  well  spoken,  my  son,"  said  Yahia. 

**  It  is  well  spoken,"  saod  aH  Wezeets. 

**  Essnonsee  is  a  Ivrave  youth,  though  he  belongs  not  to  us,*' 
murmiired  several  Weleeds. 

Said  did  but  his  duty,"  said  Al  Hamor,  Inwards  a  ^tnaxgcr 
and  a  mck  man.** 

"  And  requireth  not  thanks,"  added  some  of  €tie  same  Isotion.  * 
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"Dear  friends,"  said  Said,  bowing  to  those  of  his  own  party, 
as  he,  too,  stepped  forth,  and  took  his  place  at  the  western  wall, 
^and  jou,  honourable  members  of  the  opposition, — a  wonnded 
TDsn,  should  he  die  in  the  wilderness,  when  there  was  a  hand  that 
might  helpf  Essnonsee  was  more  thankful  than  needed,  but 
snch  is  the  part  df  the  braye.  We  were  friends  in  the  Sahara, — 
should  we  wear  the  cold  brow  in  the  streets  ?  Why  should  there 
he  one  Ikce  for  the  desert,  and  one  within  the  city  walls^  I  accept 
the  pledge  f  A)m  my  friend  ;  and,  by  the  picklock  nsed  'by  the 
prophet,  when  he  left  his  latch-key  beloW,  he  shall  be  my  brother ; 
«nd  £oar  his  aake  I  will  dose  mine  eyes  when  I  «at  ^Uea,  that  I 
auy  not  know  the  brown  from  the  blaek«" 

^  My  son  'Oould  not  do  else  4ihan  he  doeth,"  mid  M  Qamor. 
It  was  written  !  "  said  many,    it  is  not  to  be  helped. " 

"  Said  is  noble  ;  it  is  not  to  be  denied,'*  cried  many  Wezeets. 

**  He  m ^Berotts,"  added  others ;  <*  he  is  brave — he  is  wise." 

"Said  shall  be  to  us  as  a  Wezeet/'  they  said.  ''Sa'id  and 
Easaonsee  ore  ezeuaed  from  tlie  duty  of  hating  each  other.  But 
&e  re^  liayo  not  met  in  ike  desert.''' 

"  If  I  w^e  not  too  young,  where  gray-beards  are  present,  1 
weald  apeak*'*  smd  Said. 

"Speak,*^  said  the  Wezeets:  '<thou  hast  saved  the  son  of 
YaMa." 

"  Speak,"  said  the  Weleefls :  "  ihou  art  flie  son  of  Al  Hamor." 
Sfttak,"  said  the  old  men  (of  both  sides :  ^'  thy  knowledge 
shall  be  counted  for  gn^  Imm." 

''For  thou  hast  been,"  said  some,  the  lands  of  the 
Christians." 

"  Who,*^  added  others,  ''understand  all  things  but  prayer." 
Said  then  entered  on  a  long^harangue,  not  very  distinctly  com* 
prehended  by  his  auditors,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that 
legacies  of  ouir  ancestors  may  be  gold  or  lumber ;  that  this  is 
^  Age  of  reforms,  and  the  more  the  merrier ;  that  it  is  foolish  to 
^oose  foes  where  we  might  €nd  friends  ;  and,  incidentally,  that 
prophet  s  beard  was  six  feet  long  ;  that  the  North  Pole  has  a 
iSver  knob  att  the  tip  ;  and  Iftiat  they  should  load  camels  well,  as 
^gh  pressure  increases  the  speed.    Ttiese  matters,  and  many 
more  having  been  the  subjects  of  much  grave  discission,  without 
any  obvious  result, — ^for  the  people  of  Qihadames  are  too  well  bred 
^  get  into  a  passion  and  oaU  names, — Said  went  on  to  suggest 
^  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  would  be  well  if  t^e  senso 
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of  the  meeting  were  embodied  in  a  series  of  resolutions.*'  He 
explained  tbe  manner  in  which  such  things  were  managed  in  the 
North,  and  stated  that,  but  for  their  fashion  of  sitting  on  the 
ground,  it  would  have  been  proper  to  have  appointed  a  chairnwn. 
He  then  drew  from  his  pocket  a  roll,  with  which  he  had  come 
ready  prepared,  and  begged  to  submit  to  the  company  what  he 
thought  might  do  as  a  rough  outline  ;  adding  that  its  crude  pro- 
positions would  no  doubt  be  rendered  satisfactory  by  proper 
amendments. 

He  proceeded  to  read — 

Resolved, — That  whereas  a  quarrel  has  existed  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Ghadames  between  the  fa-ctions  called  respectively 
the  Weleeds  and  the  Wezeets,  from  some  period  or  periods 
unknown,  say,  three  thousand  years,  the  Wezeets  and 
Weleeds  of  the  present  day  confess  that  they  are  unable  to 
determine,  by  any  unanimous  opinion,  wJuxt  it  is  all  about, 

**  Not  so,"  interposed  Yahia,  '*  it  is  touching  two  straws.** 
<<Not  so,"  interposed  Al  Hamor,  "it  is  touching  black  dates 
and  brown." 

"  Not  so,"  interposed  Ben  Heb',  **  it  is  touching  Nimrod  the 
Hunter,  the  colour  of  his  beard ;  whether  that  was  tawny,  like  the 
Hon,  or  yellow  as  sand.'* 

'*  Let  us  hear  more,"  cried  many  voices. 

Resolved, — TTiat  whereas  the  hatred  between  the  two  factions  is 
a  respectable  and  venerable  hatred, — 

"  Our  fathers,**  said  a  voice,  **  hated  their  fathers." 
And  our  fathers'  fathers,*'  said  another,  "  their  fathers' 
fathers.** 

And  the  fathers  of  our  fathers'  fathers,  and  the  fathers  of  the 
fathers  of  our  fathers*  fathers,  the  fathers  of  their  fathers'  fathers, 
and  the  fathers  of  the  fathers  of  their  fathers'  fathers." 

— it  is  not  to  be  laid  aside  without  due  and  sufficient  cause, 

'*  Let  it  stand  fast  until  shaken,"  said  Ali  ben  Salem. 
And  grow  until  its  roots  be  riven,"  responded  Maleki,  from 
the  opposite  side. 

"And  yield  us  its  pleasant  shade,"  said  Alcassem  Giamah. 
.  **  Let  us  hear  more,"  cried  voices. 

Resolved, — That  though  without  due  and  sufficient  cause  it 
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should  not  he  laid  aside,  neither  without  due  and  sufficient 
cause  should  it  be  persevered  in, 

''Most  true,"  saidYahia.  ''Be  we  friends.  Let  tliem  own 
that  our  straw  was  the  longer." 

"Most  true,"  said  Al  Hamor,  "Be  we  friends.  Let  them 
own  that  our  dates  are  the  hetter." 

"  Most  true,"  said  Ben  Heli.  "  Be  we  friends.  Let  them 
own  that  the  beard  was  sand-yellow." 

Tahia,  Al  Hamor,  and  Ben  Heli,  all  spoke  at  once. 

"  Let  us  hear  more,"  shouted  voices. 

Resolved, — That  though  it  he  a  good  thing  to  hate, — 

**  It  is  the  gift  of  God,"  said  Ben  Salem. 
"  And  the  bequest  of  his  prophet,"  said  Maleki. 
"Honej  is  good,"  said  Alcassem  ;  "but  gall,  too,  hath  its 
price." 

yet,  after  cameVs  jlesh,  dates.  There  is  sweetness  in 
change, 

"  There  is  sweetness  in  change,"  repeated  Ebn  Wafed — "  after 
prayer,  feasting." 

"  There  is  sweetness  in  change,"  cried  Azadita — "  after  meat, 
woman." 

"  There  is  sweetness  in  change,"  added  Khalaf— "  after 
woman,  the  sword." 
"Let  us  hear  more,"  cried  voices. 

Resolved, —  That  the  Wezeets  and  Wekeds  having  long  feasted 

on  hate,  it  is  time  they  should  fast.— 
"  Though  their  stomachs  be  not  stayed,"  cried  Yahia. 
"  Though  they  be  not  half  filled,"  chimed  in  Al  Hamor. 
"  To  hate  better  hereafter,"  interjected  Ben  Heli. 
"  Let  us  hear  no  more,"  screamed  voices. 
"  Nay,"  shouted  others,  "let  us  hear  to  the  end." 
Resolved, — That  as  hate  nevertheless  must  needs  he, — 
"What  must  be  must,"  said  a  voice. 
"It  is  mans  prerogative,"  said  another. 
"  Nay,  the  beasts  share  it,"  cried  a  third. 
"For  the  ox,"  said  a  fourth,  "  hateth  the  lion,  and  the  she- 
goat  the  crocodile." 
"  The  very  trees  hate,"  ejaculated  a  fifth. 
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*'  The  tall  troe  the  fungus/*  said  &  sixth,  "  and  the  huah  the 
shade  of  the  palm." 

"  The  stars,"  ohserred  a  serenth,  hate  the  light  q£  the 
morning." 

"  And  the  sun,"  added  an  eighth,  '*  the  mists  oT the  mountain.** 
"  AH  nature  hateth  somewhat,'*^  exclaimed  a  ninth. 
"  And  where,*'  said  a  tenth,  "  she  hath  not  somewhat  to  hate, 
she  abhorreth  a  racuum.'* 

As  hate  newrthekis  mu^  week  be^  yet  is  a  tender  smisiing 
which  wovM  die  mthoutfoodt — 

"  Let  us  giye  it  the  breast^**  shouted  alL 

that  we  seek  for  it  a  nursing-mother  in  the  Shanbdh  That 
we  cease- our  oi&a  hates  for    while,  and  vmte  all,  ta  drive 
hencfi]  thei  rahbers* 
"  The  robbers,  the  robbers  !  "  cried  Yahia  ;  "  they  had  mik 
nigh,  slain  my  son.    Be  we  friends  with-  the  Weleeds^    Let  us 
own  that  their  straw  was  the  longer." 

"Though  it  was  not  in  truth,"  said  Essnousee,  ''yet  let  ns 
own  it." 

"  And  my  son,**  said  Al  Hamor,  **  was  in  danger.  Let  us  be 
friends  with  the  Wezeets ;  let  us  own  that  their  dates  are  the 
better.   Though  they  be  not  so,  yet  let  us  own  it." 

The  Shanbi^h,  the  Shanbah  !  **  exclaimed  Ben  Hel! ;  "  there 
is  danger  to  our  wives  and  our  daughters..  Let  us  own  that  the 
beard  of  the  hunter  was  betwixt  and  between :  though  indeed  it  was 
yellow  as  sand.** 

After  many  shoutings  of  ''The  Shanbah!  *'  and  "Rob- 
bers !  **  some  asked,  "  Have  we  anything  more  to  lesolye  ?  *' 

"  Resolved/*  answered  Said,—^'  That  by  the  resalutions. already 
resolved  upon,  aU  differences  heimq,  removed^,  we  leave  war 
tiU  the  morrow  J  cmd  be  joUy  fellows  to-nigM*  That  Wezeets 
and  Weleeds  smoke  their  hookahs  together  ;  and  that  the 
Weleede  give  three  cheers  for  the  Wezeett;  the  Wezeets 
three  cheers  for  the  Weleeds.** 

This  resolution  was  carried  and  acted  upon,  Said  explaining  the 
way.  The  cheers,  however,  were  made  three  times  three  and 
when.  Said  came  to  *'a  little  one!  **  some  asked  him^.  "And^is 
this  the  way  they  do  things  in  the  civilised  North  ?  " 

"  It  is  all  in  order^  I  as&ure  you,*'  said  he  ;  "  but  you  do  not 
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^Ibont  kvd  ^oi^lt,  Bor  eUUei  jour  hodkaha  wkh  dae.£Hra6i«  Tfaift 
tke  W&7  tbiogft  aJiould  be  dooet  " 

"  Bj  the  white  beard  of  Ma]i4iiDet/'  said  muajt,  Uie  GfariatiaDS 
ItaoiF  aU  thift  g»  bat  God ! ' ' 

We  are  att  frieiidfl^  thaoy"  said  Yabda;    and  Said,  the  son  of 
Hamor»  sftved  the.  lilia  of  mj  boq.     He  nuiat  cooia  and  eat 
dates  at  my  dwelling."' 
"  £«ea  hmpwiL  datea  aco  gind»"  said.  AI  Hamor. 

nwt  emne  aad  eat  &te»at  mj  dweiiiag,  muL be  to* om  aa 
mj  owa  soft.    I  wilL  gif^ei  him  bo^  daughter  ia  marriage." 

Tltt  daiigjrtar  el  Yahia,"  eried  aeveval  Weleeds^  th<uigh  they 
hmw  heriMt^  '^is  as  fain  as  the  first  streak  of  moraii^^" 

As  plesaaiit  to  ^  oje^"  added  othec»>.  "  as  the  palmreircLed 
iML  in.  the  desert/' 

.^adf  Esanonsae;,"  said  AI  EaiDAB»  mnit  eome  to«  my  dweir 
Ib^g,  and.  eat  the  hkiek  dates  of  the  Weleeds.  I  too  ha^  s 
daaghtSK,  and  I  will  giare  him  mj  daug^utec  to  ^fe." 

"The^  daiightes  of  Al  Hamer/'  eried  vokes  of  the  Wezeets^ 
^is  like  &,mardx&§  upoa  a.  lower  ia  ^  wilderpess." 

And  her  voiee^  to^  h^  huahand,"  said  others,     will  be  like 
the  earners  bell,  heard  from  afar,*  to  the  lonely  man  in  the  deaert.  '* 
"  Essnousee/'  said  the  Weleeds,  **  is  brave  :  he  went  forth  in 
Sahara  alone:  he  deserves  fair  Ghazele,.  the  daughter  of  the 
'venerable  Al  Hamor." 

Sai'd,'*  s«d  the  Wezeets,  **  is  generous :  he  brought  home 
Ssanousee  from  the  draert :  he  deserves  fair  Oneiza,  l^e  daugh- 
ter of  the  worshipful  Yahia." 

The  Weleeds  no  longer  seemed  dogs  to  the  Weaeets  ;  nor  the 
Wezeets  swine  to  the  Weleeds.  "  Surely, they  said,  we  have 
^en  mistaken  in  each  other." 

•*  And  our  fathers,  doubtless,  in  your  fathers," 
**  And  so  of  our  fathers'  fathers.** 
•*  And  of  our  fathers*^  fathers*  fethers." 
•  *•  Our  uncles,"  said  one,  **  knew  not  your  uncles.'* 
••Nor  our  aunts,"  said  another,  "your  aunts." 
••Nevertheless,"  said  the  Wezeets,  among  each  other,  as  they 
walked  home  in  die  moonlight^    when  the  Shaub^hare  scattered, 
«Hr  straw  shall  again  be  the  longer." 

•'  Aye,"  said  Weleed  to  Wdeed,  ••  Uaok  dates  are  the  better ; 
but  only  till  the  robbers  are  slain." 

•*  For  all  this,*'  said  Ishac  ben  Omar,  when  he  found  himself 
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alone,  "  I  never  will  know  the  streets  which  my  fathers  knew  not.** 
"  My  sister,"  said  Essnousee  to  Oneiza,  "  my  prayer  hath  heei» 
heard.    Thou  shalt  marry  a  Weleed." 

Said,"  said  Oneiza,  **  is  no  more  a  Weleed :  he  is  the  friend 
of  my  hrother.  And  it  is  I,  then,''  she  added,  "  that  have  made 
peace  in  the  city ;  for  was  it  not  hy  my  prayer  thair  Essnoose^ 
met  with  rohhers  in  the  wilderness  ?  '* 

The  Shanh&h  were  not  found  in  the  desert;  hut  Wezeets  and 
Weleeds  talked  together  hy  the  fountains  ;  and  when  they 
returned  to  Ghadames  they  did  not  renew  the  feud,  for  they  had 
found  that  Weleeds  and  Wezeets  were  very  much  one  sort  of  thing. 
They  ate  of  each  others'  dates,  and  admitted  that  hoth  hrown 
dates  and  hlack  dates  were  good  ;  and  that  which  were  the  hetter 
was  a  question  of  individual  taste.  It  was  agreed,  that  measured 
on  one  side  the  straw  of  the  Wezeets  was  the  longer,  hut  that 
douhtless  it  was  cut  of  a  slope ;  and  further,  that  the  heard  of 
Nimrod  the  Hunter  (the  founder  of  their  city)  was  as  tawny  as  a 
sand-coloured  lion,  and  as  yellow  as  lion-coloured  sand.  All 
joined  together  and  made  strong  their  walls  against  Shanhih  or 
Thouarick,  which  their  quarrels  had  prevented  hefore.  May  there 
henceforth  be  peace  in  Ghadames  ! 


'  How  much  of  the  hate  in  the  world  is  like  the  hate  of  the 
Wezeets  and  Weleeds  !  People  hate  each  other  from  habit ;  and 
because  their  fathers  hated  ;  and  because  they  don't  know  each 
other  ;  and  because  they  won't  know  each  other ;  and  because, 
they  will  not  go  into  each  others*  houses.  We  do  not  perceive 
that  often,  when  we  quarrel,  our  anger,  like  that  of  the  kittett 
who  scratches  your  boot  by  reason  that  you  use  Warren  s  jet,  is. 
raised  by  a  reflex  of  ourselves  ;  and  that  in  hating  our  neighbour 
we  are  hating  ourselves  from  an  outward  point  of  view.  My 
drawing-room  looks  out  of  its  windows  at  your  drawing-room  over 
the  way  ;  and  contrasts  the  dull  brick  with  its  own  pretty  paper. 

Hark  in  thine  ear  :  change  places  :  and,  handy-dandy,"  where 
is  the  pretty  paper  and  where  is  the  brick  ? 

[*^*  The  circumstances  recorded  in  the  foregoing  pages  have 
occurred  since  Mr.  Richardson's  visit  to  Ghadames  in  1845.  The 
intelligence  has  been  transmitted  by  mesmerical  express.] 
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In  past  ages  of  onr  present  Christian  civilisation,  men  hav<^ 
been  stnrdj  haters  of  what  they  could  not  love,  and  sturdy  lovers 
of  what  they  could  not  hate.  Indiffermm  was  a  condition  of- 
mind  almost  unknown  to  them.  They  were  equally  ready  to 
persecute  and  be  persecuted — to  make  others  martyrs,  and  to  bo 
martyrs  themselves — to  go  to  the  death  for  what  they  considered 
good,  and  to  crush,  eyen  to  the  death,  all  upholders  of  what  they 
considered  bad. 

Now,  however,  people  belieye  less,  and  allow  others  to  believe 
more.  In  times  to  come,  we  hope  earnestness  and  love  of  truth 
will  again  be  a  characteristic  of  highly-civilised  society,  and  this- 
purified  and  made  wiser  by  experience  gained  ;  but  the  age  itt 
which  we  live  knows  small  portion  of  such  inspiration.  It& 
material  soul  contains  much  earth  and  water,  but  little  fire  or  air- 
Our  era  is  one  of  enlightenment,  and  toleration,  and  wealth- 
seeking  and  selfishness.  We  do  not  energetically  affirm  or  deny 
anything  on  earth,  or  in  the  heavens  above  the  earth ;  we^ 
"ignore."  Our  social  harmony  is  pitched  in  a  low  key,  that 
there  may  be  less  danger  of  our  singing  out  of  tune. 

Amongst  the  beings  who  illustrate  such  a  condition,  the  mai» 
who  "  wishes  weU  "  is  a  notable  specimen.  He  is  very  favourable, 
to  inaprovement,  but  does  nothing  to  improve.  He  takes  great 
pleasure  in  seeing  other  people  work  out  new  ideas,  and  is  per- 
fectly ready  to  eat  of  the  crop  when  it  is  reaped  ;  but  he  himself 
abstains  from  plough,  harrow,  seed-sieve,  or  sickle.  He  is  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  force  of  Bacon's  axiom  that  *•  Time  is. 
^e  greatest  innovator  and  he  leaves  everything  to  Time^ 
looking  on  idly  meanwhile.  He  does  not,  or  will  not,  see  that 
Kme  really  means  m  %  that  *'  Time,"  in  such  an  axiom,  can  be 
nothing  more  than  a  term  to  express  a  long-continued  course  of 
human  agency. 

To  everything  and  to  everybody  he  wishes  well. "  Ho  wishes 
well  to  Tories,  and  to  Whigs,  and  to  Radicals.  He  wishes  well 
to  Catholics,  and  to  Protestants,  and  to  Jews,  and  to  Maho- 
medans,  and  to  Atheists.    He  wishes  well  to  those  who  attack  a 
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principle,  and  to  those  who  defend  it.  In  the  moral  government 
of  the  universe  he  wishes  well  to  God,  and  wishes  no  ill  to  the 
devil.  And  this  general  well*wishing  is  not  because  his  own 
philosophy  is,  so  wide  as  to  include  all  these  aspects  of  mind  within 
its  limits,  but  because  it  is  so  lazily  delnied  that  he^  cannot  undertake 
to  say  what  it  admits  and  what  i#  shuts  out.  He  is  not  a  man  of 
•ztensive  syBSfathy,  butoli  efifecnsive  Boa-aatipathy. 

Som»  F^orm,  promising  maeh^  rooting  up  eatahliahedL  natiaaa, 
ted  substituting  naw  and  untried  ones — viiiiehv  earried  out,  woulil 
sevolotionise  the.  world — is  brought*  bef<ffe  tha  public.  Mr. 
Blathesby,  the  man  who  '^wishes  weU^"  hears  aamuehoi  it. exafttly 
88  is  brought  within  his  heamgVr-^-ezaminea  it  not  at  allr — 
no  means,  opposes  it,  biit  declinea  to  comproiBifia  biraaalf  hy 
advocating  it :  he  wishes  it  well. 

Some  other  reform,  abolishing  all.  modlBEn  prinoipks,.  and  offer- 
ing in  exohange  the  pidnciples  of  the  Middle  Ages — ^which^  if 
sncoessful,  would  totally  subvert  existii^  civOiaation — za  also 
submitted  to  the^  wodd.  Mr.  Bktherby^  whose  only  basis,  of 
thought  is  a  vague  notian  of  "  progress,"  certainly  smiks  a 
little  at  this  fantastic  system,  but.  he  won't  undertake  to  a&m 
t2iat  the  ppopounders  of  it  are  mA  ri^t.  He'  rather  likes  some 
partsi  but  thinks  they  are  mistaken  in^  oihex  points — though  he 
certainly  has  not  studied  the  subject  so  well  as  to  pronounce 
wbsre  they  are  right  and  whese  they  acfr  mistaken  ^  but*  ha  likes 
to  see  the  collision  of  epinienuH^  and. he  ''.wishes  them  weU,.*'  be. 
ift  surov 

.  Snqppose  yon  are  reduaed.  ta  mal.  Mr.  Klatiierhy  has  dined 
with  you  often,  and  has  often  invited  you  to  dinner  in  retiffn^ 
You  have  passed  a  good  deal  of  time  vei^y  pleasantly  together,  and 
Mr.  Blatherby  has  called  himself,,  and  you  have  ealled  him,  your 
*'  friend."  Well,  you  go  to  him  now>  and  tell  him  tha  state  o£ 
the  case.  You  allude  to  your  friendahip  ;  you  eonfesa  to  him 
the  gloomy  state  of  your  resoueces,  and  ask  him  for  aid.  Mr* 
Blatherby  admits-  the  friendship  at  oiiae»  in.  the  most  candid 
manner — confesses  to  you,  as  a  return  for  ^our  confidence,,  that 
he  himself  is  just  now  rather  put  out ;  advises  you  to  bse  no  time 
in  doing  something ;  regrets  exceedingly  the  impos^ility,  at 
present,  of  assisting  you ;  and  conoludes  by  most  sincacely wishing 
you- well." 

Too  indolent,  too  selfish,  and  too  cowardly  to  have  an  opinion ; 
too  cold  to  have  a  friend  ;  too  anxious  not  to  hate,  even  to  he  ahle 
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to  lore;  Mr.  BJotherbj  di«s>.  witkout  h&viag  rttttlly  livad*  H«  luui 
never  plucked  tke  roses  of  existence  for  fear  of  pricking  hk  fingers 
irith  the  despicable  thoma;  and  is  buried  imi  feet  beneath  the 
earth,,  inthout  having  had  sense  and  courage  enoi^h  to  take  hia 
skm  of  the  pleaaure  that  ahoonds  on  ita  sur&ce. 

Abisdb  Walxabsdcol 
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A  P£XF  AT  NOBiSH  IXAI.T. 
BY  PAUL  BELL. 

**  Think  of  this  when  you  take  Tohacco.'*— Old  Soso; 

.  It  ia  to  be  hoped,.  Sir,,  that  all  true  men  and  women  of  Londoa 
•7~East,  West,,  North,  and  South. — civil  and  military — critical  and 
given,  to  being  pleased  without  reason  given — have  done  their 
manners  by  the  Lady  of  the  Marylebone  Theatre,,  excellent  Mrs. 
Warner^  cUias  The  Scornful  La%  ;  "  also,  that  not  a  few  hav« 
pud  due  honour  to  the  excellent  Abigail  of  the  Comedy,  dear 
Mistress  Saunders.;  in.  her  suit  of  gray  and  stiff  steeple-crowned, 
bat,  looking  the  very  picture  of  JUr^s.  Japhet  in  the  real  legitimate 
Noah's  Arkst  which  were  euc  ctelights  in.  the  days  of  childhood. 
Such  being  my  expectation,  I.  will  curtail  the  Icmg  and  adminabla 
viticiam  I  had  penned,  on  the  Comedy,  the  acting,  and  the  sc«iery; 
(not  forgetting  digressions,  historical,,  ffisthetical,  transcendental,^ 
and  rhapsodical) — my  need  oa  the  present  occasion  being  merely 
to  remind  the  world  of  a  great  Truth,  illustrated  in  one  of  the  least 
important  characters  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  hearty  drama. 
Among  the  evil  companions  of  young  Loveless,  besides  the  Swash- 
bnckler»  the  Traveller,  and  (well-a-day !)  the  Poet;  the  worst, 
perhaps,  of  the  Crew — the  most,  demoralised,  deboshed,  and  dis-». 
tasted  is*— The  Tobacco-Man  I 

The  Weed  (my  Mrs.  Bell  joins  with  me  in  believing)  did  indeed 
spring  from  a  root  of  bitterness  ;  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
mischievous  effects  it  hath  wrought  ever  since  brave  Sir  Waltei; 
Baleigh  puffed  it  into  notice.  Without  going  the  length  of  Misa 
Weak,  who  dedares  that  she  has  found  the  herb  clearly  prophesied 
in  the  Kevelations  ; — without  slashing  and  dashing  among  pipes^ 
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meerschaums,  amber-tubes,  bags,  cigar  cases,  und  otber  such 
elegancies,  after  the  fashion  of  Mrs.  Blackadder  (who,  therein, 
imitates  dear  Mrs.  Trollope,  and,  we  fancy,  imagines  that  she  is 
absolutely  approaching  that  vivacious  Lady*s  popularity),  we  enter- 
tain a  very  strong  feeling  on  the  subject : — experiences,  moreover, 
of  peculiar  value,  which,  we  think,  ought  to  be  laid  before  Mr. 
Chadwick  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith.  In  our  own  Row,  for 
instance,  we  have  before  us  the  sad  case  of  the  Van  Fuddel  family 
— worthy  Dutch  persons,  who  had  *'  enjoyed  a  select  education," 
as  Miss  Le  Grand  phrases  it,  and  whose  connections  in  Amsterdam 
were  known  to  be  of  **  the  first  water," — and  who,  nevertheless,  so 
smoked  their  senses  away — ^father,  mother,  two  sons,  and  three 
daughters  inclusive — that  they  became  incapable  of  managing 
their  affairs :  fell  a  prey  to  an  artful  servant  maid,  by  whom  they 
were  pillaged  to  an  extent  that  is  incredible, — and  had  at  last  to 
be  carried  off  in  a  body  (as  you  would  pick  stupified  and  helpless 
people  from  a  wreck),  by  a  relation  who  came  over  from  Holland  for 
the  express  purpose  ; — and  who  has  placed  them  there,  one  and  all, 
(our  Row  believes)  in  a  house  for  the  entertainment  of  Imbecility. 
There  is,  again,  the  example  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Holdshaw,  Junior, 
whOj  from  his  tour  among  the  American  business-connexions  of  the 
Pirm,  came  back  with  the  habit  so  incurably  ri vetted  and  carried 
out  with  such  coxcombical  extravagance,  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  general  break-up  of  the  family,  his  unpaid  bill  for  cigars  alone 
amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds !  Dr.  Parr, 
we  think,  has  much  to  answer  for  ;  and,  in  defiance  of  that  Hero- 
worshipping  spirit  which  makes  stintless  allowance  for  A*s  passion 
for  Tea,  B*s  voracious  consumption  of  Oysters,  and  C's  terrible 
propensity  for  Roast  Pig  (Elia  being  quoted,  should  any  remark 
thereupon) — I  will  maintain  that  his  Pipe,  introduced  as  it  was, 
at  all  manner  of  times  and  places,  was  an  impertinence  to  the 
olfactory  organs  of  Society,  by  no  means  pardonable,  had  he  been 
twice  the  Grecian  he  was.  Not  even  Bishop  Hampden  himself,  in 
recognition  of  his  position  as  Representative  of  the  Anti-Spiritual- 
Tyranny  interest — ^not  even  gallant  and  manly  Mr.  Rajah  Brooke, 
whom  wo  admire  as  though  he  were  one  of  the  Old.  Discoverers  of 
the  first  class — -not  even  Miss  Lind,  did  a  hookah  or  narghile 
enter  into  the  catalogue  of  her  modest  desires — should  be  gratified 
with  leave  to  smoke  in  Our  Drawing-room !  It  is  enough  to  have 
German  friends  who  bring  their  own  atmosphere  with  them.  It  is 
enough  to  be  visited  from  time  to  time  by  a  Mexican,  who  leaves 
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Lis  nnfinisbed  cigar  on  the  iron  railing,  to  be  resumed  when  he 
leaves  our  house,  to  distress  some  other  family  with  organs  no 
less  delicate  than  our  own !  Nay,  were  even  our  pride  of  Lancashire, 
MR.  COBDEN  himself,  to  propose  "indulging,**  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Dictator  of  Hatton  Parsonage,  we  should  be  obliged  to  refuse 
liim — on  principle,  and  for  every  person's  good  !  One  man's 
pleasure  is  not  to  be  another  man's  nuisance  ;  else  might  we  have 
turbulent  boys  playing  on  the  French  Horn  at  our  Breakfast 
Tables,  and  cards  taken  to  Church  for  the  edification  of  those  who 
£nd  Sunday  a  day  thrown  away,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
Whist  I  The  more  we  love  and  reverence  people,  say  I,  the  less 
should  we  connive  at  their  doing  what  is  bad  for  them,  and 
disrespectable. 

Holding  views  like  these  with  regard  to  the  "Indian  Leaf," 
and  in  no  respect  dismayed  by  the  cloud  of  witnesses  on  the  other 
side,  who  will,  doubtless,  not  spare  the  fumes  of  sarcasm  against 
xnj  prudish  nicety  about  an  indulgence  which  the  greatest  Sages 
and  Poets  have  sanctioned — ^you  will  judge  that  it  was  with  no 
mean  feelings  of  entertainment  and  satisfaction  that  I  read  in  the 
papers,  a  few  days  since,  how  Young  Lombardy  is  treating  the  Old 
Tobacco-Man  of  Austria !  I  hope  it  cannot  be  fancied  that  I  am 
here  profligate  enough  to  affix  the  above  disrespectful  title  on 
Koyalty: — the  more  so,  as  no  one  supposes  for  an  instant  that 
Austria  is  governed  by  its  King ;  and  it  would  be  too  hard  to  expect 
Perdinand  Kaiser  to  put  up  with  a  Crown  sans  Kingdom,  and  a 
shabby  name  into  the  bargain  !  No  ; — the  arch-smoker,  whose 
Pipe— a  Calumet  of  Peace — lulled  that  feverish,  restless  being.  Na- 
poleon, to  sleep  past  mortal  wakening — who  has,  moreover,  thrown 
his  countrymen  into  a  charmed  trance,  in  which  they  can  neither 
thinks  nor  act,  nor  laugh  in  default  of  other  occupation — Metter- 
nich,  and  who  but  he  ? — ^is  the  Old  Tobacco-Man  of  Southern  Ger- 
ffi&ny.  It  is  against  him  that  a  portion  of  his  recusant  subjects  in 
^^orfliem  Italy  have  been  rising,  in  a  manner  at  once  earnest, 
absurd,  and  whimsical.  They  will  have  no  more  of  his  drugs- and 
phOters.  He  shall  make  no  more  money  by  stupifying  them  ;  gain 
BO  zwanzigers  to  come  by  ministering  to  the  vicious  propensities  of 
Indolence.  They  will  compel  their  oppressors  and  born  foes  to 
consume  their  own  smoke !  and  starve  them  (is  that  the  proper 
word,  Mr.  Pontet  ?)  out  of  Italy,  by  a  resolute  abstinence  from  that 
comfort  of  Life,  so  dear  to  Laziness.  For  Tobacco,  and  Lotteries, 
*8  we  all  know,  are  essential  components  of  the  Austrian  Revenue  ! 
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'  There  is  a  deep  significance  (I  am  a  -man  of  mj  time,  and  write 
tbe  language  of  my  time,  and  so,  I  saj,  there  is  a  deep  significance) 
in  Ihis  Tobacco  matter  ;  more  than  the  mere  starving  out  of  an 
obnoxious  usurpation,  by  refusing  alhnent  to  its  monopolies.  Good 
Mr.  Beman,  in  his  amusing  hook  on  Warming  and  Ventilation,'* 
has  assured  us,  that  all  perfumes,  pastils,  pidTHiioB,  i&cense,  and 
fike  luxuries,  were  originally  employed — nay,  and  also  the  blessed 
flowers  of  the  fields  themselves  1 — ^to  destroy  evil  odours  and  the 
savours  of  imperfect  civilisation.  Is  Italy,  then,  about  to  cleanse 
itself  ?  Will  Milan  become  as  aweet  as  Bucklersbury  in  simpling 
time,^  now  that  her  young  men  are  giving  up  their  Quench- All  ? 
and  elbowing  the  OldTobacco^Man  home  to  the  Prater  of  his  own 
yienna  ?  Purity  and  Progress  grant  it  be  so  1  And  what  if  tfa6 
men  of  Austria  were  to  follow  Loml>ard  erxantple  f  and  choose  to 
do  something  for  their  own  fresh  air  ?  They  appear  to  me  growing 
sober  ?  trying,  poor  things,  to  think  a  Itttie.  Their  Punch  theatre 
is  shut  up  at  Viemia,  I  see  ;  wd  1  learn  l9iat  Drenn-BDoks  are 
not  so  much  in  request  there  as  they  used  to  be,  'before  €he  last 
Almanac  prophesied  that  Pope  Yvo&  would  aE  for  'Ate  ''Holy 
Allianee !  "  The  sign  is  truly  oae  for  the  Seers  to  regard 
ani:iously.  Smoke  being  dispersed,  day-Tight  may  natnraBy  he 
looked  for — a  recondite  truth  to  which*  all  will  Suhsoribet  But 
seeing  that  the  same  is  too  vast  for  present  handling,  if  viewed  in 
aH  its  comprehensiveness,  let  us  retom  to  the  exsmination  of  tbe 
iflustration  with  which  %e  started* 

The  Northern  Italians,  then,  havo  devoteffiy  hroken  'fteir 
pipes;  and,  with  a  conformity  as  unanimous  as  that  of  Fa&er 
Mathew'B  subjects,  have  declared  that  they  wiU,  one  and  aH, 
henceforth  dispense  with  their  darling  luxury  1  Austmnfi, 
on  the  other  hand,  resolved  not  to  keep  open  shops  without  cus- 
tomers, have  fitted  out  every  official,  magnificent  and  misera'ble, 
Solomon  or  Spy,  with  Tobacco  d  discriHon — Go  forth  into  the 
Streets,  my  children,"  said  the  Tobacco-Han — 2**  puff  in 
faces  of  your  slaves.  Aggravate  llhem,  now  when  fbey  are 
fasting  ;  and  if  any  Carhonaro  dog  shall  bark  at  you:-r-that  do^ 
shall  be  marked  to  lose  his  taH,  his  ears,  and'  his  fore-psws !  ^ 
A  gaudy  sort  of  day  it  must  have  been,  "Sir,  for  the  persons 
thus  allowanced ! — ^the  Austrians,  I  take  it,  not  objecting  to 
compulsory  happiness.  English  folk,  similarly  commanded,  would 
feel  much  in  the  predicament  of  iht  Forger's  Wife  in  one  rf 
Miss  Martitteau*s  tales — compelled  to  pass  so  many  bad  note^ 
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enrj  dsjr,  and  who  bailed  with  thanldfixlnets  the  creeping  and 
bnming  fever  winch  k&pt  her  at  home  ! — ^but  the  subjects  of  the 
iM  Tobacco-Man,  whom-  the  Italians  will  neither  buy,  sell, 
nor  intermany — a  folk  not  given  to  readmg,  and  everywhere 
roeeia^i^ed  to  run  into  debt„  that  Paternal  Care  may  keep  them 
there,  substantially  bound — must  faaye  felt  tbis  largesse  a  gloo 
riensbooni  And  as  for  the  contempt,  why.  Sir,  if  any  smoker 
would  mind  that,  (which  is  a  question  for  mother  BeUs  than  myself 
to  decide)  no  Austrian  Smoker  would,  at  least !  So  every  pains 
has  been  taken  to  make  the  aboriginal  Milanese,  already  rendered 
resdeas,  a  cmnng  for  want  of  their  old  comfort,  insult  their 
^BBipers,  happy  «s  Arcadians,  over  4^r  pipes  I  And  riots  have 
been  :  a  few  deaths, — a  great  deal  ^  beart-bumiiig — ^but  the  fact 
Btands  firm.  The  smokers  of  Italy^  who  love  Pope  Pius,  have 
made  a  tow  ^gnnet  the  Tobacco-Man !  Th^  Inure  banded  tbem^ 
fldves  togetbw,  io  be  meek — «onited — self-saerificing.  They  wiH 
fight  tbehr  battle,  and  wmtbeir  cause,  without  waiting  so  muck 
SB  a  pincli  of  Bonff  «r  of  powder— without «  whiff  of  bad  language, 
«rof  Lataloa  or  fnpkkb  in  cense  I 

'  Hen,  methinks,^  a  waodeitful  revolution.  **  Tke  sweet  of  doing 
iwtbng,*Vfio  loDgfomnoet  amoog  the  Italian's  Migkts  and  devicssy 
fsan  it  hnt  m  favour,  when  the  world  of  bearded  men  has  no  more 
B&vff  te  devour — m  moie  clouds  of  intosicatton  to  inhale,  betwixt 
<7m  and  epent-^cwmtidiip  of  mnrried  woman,  and  .ooartship  of 
Biirried  woman  ?  And,  if  the  eayour  of  4oing  ^^imthmg  replace 
It.  and  become  tbe  taste  in  fasbion,  can.^e  ^rong  Hand  and.  the 
^eak  Head  maintain  their  ascendancy  over  the  Burning  Heart  <^ 
*e8«ith?  ^r^net.  Pmthw ;  this  «  doing,"  which  the  Itidians 
^  now  abont^  eeems  precisely  to  biriong  to  order  of  exertion 
hereof  they  stand  the  most  in  need.  One  ifi  tired  of  their 
pamphlets  and  their  paragraphs,-^nd  their  Eefagees,  with  Tiolent 
^and  on  odd  l^i^em  Sjmpatbies^  who  come  to  us  for  shelter^ 
ind  upbraid  ns,  with  stormy  sarcasm,  when  we  wiU  not  cherish 
^ir  freuttes,  -or  cannot  reply  to  improvisation  by  improvdsation. 
^  becomes  weary  of  the  word  Faltriatimn^  when  it  is  used 
nierely  in  1^  -sense  of  self -assertion  ;  and  when  that  more  needM 
^^basement^vi^ic^  reconciles  great  Men  to  waiting  with  patience 
"^thebomyity  of  an  nndistinguiehed  career-^  the  cbeerlessness 
^  aa  m^newn  j^ve — bas  no  part  m  its  meaaing.  Yet,  am  I 
^°^t  Bir,  in  pointing  'OUt  the  abo^e  as  amangst  the  most  salient 
featmes  of  modem  €eiit»neirtal  LibecaliBm     4n  declani^g  that  if 
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the  same  be  not  unscrupulous,  it  has  at  least  a  dangerous  bearing 
towards  **  ike  slmoy  '* — a  right  royal  contempt  of  Prudence,  sadly 
akin  to  the  Spendtibrift's  craving  for  Christmas  green  peas  when 
he  is  in  prison  ?  Therefore,  my  comfort  is  great  in  seeing  those 
who  have  been  so  loud  about  Liberty  beginning  to  make  their 
national  regeneration  a  question  of  morals — each  son  of  fi^edom 
•doing  battle,  not  merely  against  the  Cannons  of  Imperial  Des- 
potism, and  the  absurdities  of  a  Censorship  presided  over  by 
Priestly  Incompetence — but  against  the  old  Tobacco-Man! — 
showing,  in  short,  an  everyday  seriousness  and  steadfastness  of 
purpose :  and  not  merely  those  glimpses  of  a  spirit  hardly  fit  even 
for  times  of  emergency,  but  utterly  unfit  and  fruitless,  and  tawdry^ 
And  extravagant,  as  applied  to  the  days  we  are  living  in  ! 

Yes  :  for  the  Italian  to  give  up  his  cigar,  is,  not  only  for  the 
Italian  to  give  up  his  indifference :  but  also  to  sacrifice,  as  well  as 
to  prepare  for  labour ;  and  to  sacrifice,  without  aspiration  after  the 
<;rown  of  Martyrdom.  Most  curiously  is  this  new  liberal  spirit 
working,  in  other  respects,  if  aU  travellers'  tales  are  true.  My 
Mrs.  Bell  has  a  nephew  in  a  counting-house  at  Leghorn,  who  has 
ti  turn  for  writing,  I  fear,  more  than  befits  one  trained  for  Conx- 
merce  :  and  he  told  us  in  his  letters  (having  been  there  at  the 
time)  how  grand  were  the  processions  of  Liberals  at  Genoa  and 
Plorence  :  when  Ladies  as  high  and  mighty  as  our  Ladies  Bertie 
and  Bellair,  .  or  Salisbury,  marched  foremost  in  the  progress^ 
carrying  banners  ;  and  with  much  more  work  of  the  like  kind, 
seeming  rhapsodical  here,  but  poetical  there.  He  told  us,  too,  of 
how  droll  a  sight  it  was  to  see  the  lazy  men  of  Florence  turning 
•out  to  do  service  as  the  National  Guard :  and  how  many  a  tender- 
hearted Italian  wife,  and — ahem !  friend's  wife ! — plotted  and 
planned,  with  true  feminine  wilfulness,  to  keep  her  Checco  or 
Beppo  at  home  :  out  of  the  heat,  out  of  the  rain,  out  of  the  night- 
dews,  out  of  the  pinching  caparison !  Unlike  Miggs  of  incompa- 
rable memory,  who  poured  beer  down  Master  Vardon's  gun,  rather 
than  prove  traitress  to  her  cause,  and  let  the  enemy  in — ^those 
Southern  matrons — ^howsoever  ready  to  march  after  this  great  Lady 
through  the  streets,  or  to  swell  the  other  chorus  led  by  all  the  amateur 
singers  of  the  Opera — ^seem  little  ready  to  take  each  her  small  part 
of  discomfort.  Yet,  till  the  doctrine  of  such  necessity  be  inculcated 
as  part  of  her  household  duty,  small  is  the  chance  of  the  Italian 
^woman  escaping  from  the  thraldrom  of  the  confes^r  elect,  who  is 
ivilling  (scandal-mongers  say)  that  the  man  of  the  House  should 
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stay,  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  undisturbed  ascendancy  in 
his  absence ! 

Most  curiously  can  I  imagine  this  Cigar-Fast  kept  by  the 
patriots  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  who  are  resolved  to  bundle  out  the 
Tobacco-Man  and  his  monopolies  ! — For  the  craving  for  the 
weed,"  among  those  addicted  to  its  use,  is,  so  far  as  I  have 
obseryed,  without  parallel  or  likeness  in  other  human  desires.  It 
maketh  the  civilest  man  rude :  the  most  generous,  selfish :  the 
most  direct,  scheming — ^the  most  gentle,  oppressive :  the  most 
reasonable,  sophistical !  You  may  teU  a  Puseyite  that  the  black-letter 
motto  in  his  Ohurcji  window  is  illegible,  and  as  such,  in  Christian 
fact  heterodox — and  he  shall  not  be  affronted.  You  may  win  three 
rubbers  running  from  a  Miss  Sarah  Battle,  who  piques  her  spinster- 
ship  on  her  whist — spaying,  thereby,  her  Butcher's  bills — and  she 
can  smile  while  she  can  talk  of  the  Fortune  of  War/*  You 
may  preach  prosperity  in  the  ear  of  the  Country  Party,  and  from 
our  revenue-table  exhibit  the  distressing  fact,  that  Ruin  is  not 
staring  our  Free-Traders  in  the  face,  as  bespoken — and  he  shall 
candidly  say,  "  Well,  I  give  up !  "  You  may  observe  to  a 
Frenchman  that  his  Government  seems  about  to  repeat  with 
Abd-el-Eader,  what  we  English  did  with  Napoleon — and  he  shall 
admit  the  identity  of  the  cases.  All  these  miracles,  I  say,  are 
more  possible  than  to  satisfy — bond  fde,  and  not  shabbily,  or 
sneakingly — the  Friend  of  your  Bosom  ;  if  he  has  cause  to 
imagine  that  you  stand  between  him  and  his  Tobacco.  It  is  good 
for  his  digestion."  **  He  must  have  it,  by  Way  of  ridding  him  of 
his  troubles."  •*  The  Ladies  of  his  family  prefer  it " — (0  poor 
women !  with  what  grimaces  have  I  heard  you  say  Amen !  to 
ibis  hardy  fabrication  ! )  ''He  has  been  used  to  it,  and  can't  do 
without  it."  And  you,  for  not  admitting  this,  are  a  milk-sop,  a 
spooney,  a 'born  idiot,  a  bad-hearted  person — "fit  for  treasons, 
stratagems,  and  spoils  " — not  to  be  lived  with,  trusted,  borrowed 
from,  or  in  any  respect  to  be  tolerated  or'forgiven  ! 

Yes,  touch  a  man's  Tobacco,  and,  indeed,  you  have  played  on 
the  most  thrilling  string  :  laid  hold  upon  the  very  tenderest  point 
of  his  being.  'Tis  no  light  matter  for  the  Northern  Italians  to 
have  given  up  Lotteries,  in  order  that  the  Arch-Gambler  (the  old 
Tobacco-Man  has  two  strings  to  his  bow,  two  spells  in  his  cup, 
two  means  of  demoralisation  and  profit  under  his  hand)  may  find 
that  page  also,  of  his  Revenue-Book  a  blank.  'Tis  no  light 
matter  for  a  superstitious  people  to  give  up  dreaming  about  luck 
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and  prizes,  odd  or  even  numbers  ;  to  forego  the  d^lieioos  exoite- 
ment  which  is  totally  irrespective  of  any  effort  or  energy  ;  but»  I 
apprehend,  the  first  to  be  the  greatest  sacrifice  because  it  isithe 
smallest — ^the  stnmgest  because  it  touches  on  the  most  eminent 
weakness — the  least  savoury,  because  it  implies  parting  company 
with  that  darling  thing-*a  Bad  Smell. 

And  thus  considered — ^^this  unforeseen  solution  of  the  great 
question  of  Smoke  in  Lombardy,  (the  going  out  of  which 
betokeneth  the  kindling  of  a  fire,  which  it  may  puszle  the  science 
of  the  old  Tobacco-Sorcerer  of  Austria  to  quench  !)  has  «  grave 
and  solemn  import. 

"  Break  every  pipe  I  and  cast 
Your  tinder  to  the  wmds/ 

is  not  so  utterly  bad  a  watchword  as  some  which  have  been  in 
vogue.  Intrinsically,  the  sacrifice  makes  a  tidy  show,  by  the  side 
of  Teetotalism  ; — but,  time  and  place  considered,  there  is  more 
sublimity,  in  the  utter  exUnetion  of  ashes, — than  has  gone  to 
filling  many  a  funereal  urn  with  the  same !  And — to  improve 
the  same — should  auy  among  us  shrug  up  shoulders,  and  sneer  at 
the  renunciation  as  light  in  amount  and  easy  to  practice*  are  we 
willing,  let  me  ask,  to  reckon  up  our  own  obduracy  and  recusancy 
in  breaking  bad  habits — we  cast-iron  English — measured  against 
the  impulsive,  flexible  (not  to  say,  fickle,)  Italians  ?  Do  we  con- 
sider how  passionately,  at  this  very  moment,  we  are  clinging  to 
Bad  Smells  as  Corporation  perquisites — ^to  the  odours  of  **  ancient 
and  fish-like  "  sewers,  as  vested  rights,  of  which  only  wicked 
Radicals  would  deprive  us  ?  Ona  might  fancy  these  easier  to  give 
up  than  Havanna  airs  ;  or  tho^e  less  ambrosial  Nicotian  fumes, 
which,  alone,  poorer  persons  can  compass.  Yet  we  cannot  separate 
ourselves  from  them,  when  even  Pestilence  is  at  the  door,  without 
loiterings  and  obstacles,  and  ^amorous  delays," — telling  tales  of 
weakness  and  morbid  preference  which  figure  very  poorly  in  the 
chronicle  of  English  Manhood  !  How  strange  that  whereas  Italy 
is  resolved  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Old  Stench,  which  has  so  long 
enthralled  it,  we  English  should  make  so  many  wry  faces,,  at  getting 
rid  of  a  drain,  on  the  lives  and  souls  of  our  citizens  their  wives 
and  children — a  drain,  which  stinketh  in  every  whoLeaome  xnan-s 
nostrils." 

**Jt  is  plain,  sir,"  was  theeommeBt  of  a  distinguished  literary 
person,  wh<Mn  I  occasionally  consult,  and  to  whom  I  read  the 
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^bore  with  the  pleasant  vain  glorj  of  one  who  is  satisfied  (beyond 
power  of  Examiner  or  Athenasum  to  shake)  that  he  has  produeed 
"a first-rate  article," — **  it  is  plain,  Mr.  Bell— that  you  are  no 
smoker."  B— — ,  and  I,  have  been  two  from  that  moment: 
and  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  end  in  going  over  to  Vienna, — 
«ven  as  sundry  poor  dear  Clergymen  are  ending  in  gobg  to 
Kome— wondering^  all  the  whUe>  what  it  means  ! 


THE  SUNLIGHT- 


Blessbd  is  the  sunlight !  giving  joy  unto  the  child 

Chasing  the  butterfly,  beautiful  and  wild, 

Where  the  banks  are  waving  thick  with  grasses  fresh  and  sweet, 

And  the  daisy  noddeth  at  his  little  feet. 

Blessed  is  the  sunlight  to  the  ^es  of  weary  age, 
Care-worn,  and  fading  from  earthly  pilgrimage  ! 
Looking  out  from  Heaven's  plains,  his  latest,  perfect  home  ; 
Softly  it  beameth,  and  beckons  him  to  come. 

Blessed  is  the  sunlight !  for  it  rests  on  rich  and  poor ; 
Olowing  thro'  the  forestj.  gladdening  the  moor ; 
Gfatemly  regard  it,  falling  o'er  the  verdant  sod ; 
Bow  before  its  glory  !^it  is  the  smile  of  God ! 


Th£  Ijfb  op  Willi  ah  Shakespsaae.  ladudiog  many  particuUrs  respect- 
ing the  Poet  and  his  Family  never  before  published.  By  Jamiss  Orchard 
Halliwell,  Esq.,  F»R.S,   8vo.   J.  R.  Smith. 

Wshave  often  thought  that  a  very  ingenious  paper,  after  the  fashion 
of  Archbishop  Whateley's  *^  Doubts  as  to  the  Existenee  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,"  might  be  written  <^  Shake^eare.  If  such  a  thing  as  per- 
pstoaTcopyright  bad  eirer  exiai^d,  and  legal  proof  were  required  of  the 
anthorahip  of  the  plays  which  go  by  Shakespeare's  name,  there  really 
woitld  be  a  very  pretty  case  for  Westminster  Hall.  Two  or  four  in- 
genioas  gentlemen  of  tilie  long  robe,  or  even  some  Doctors  of  Laws  in 
ue  Commons,  would  make  sad  havoc  of  the  titles  to  renown  which 
IPaaM  so  iMWcJy  affixes  to  her  favourites.   The  great  improbability  of 
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an  uncultivated  hind,  the  son  of  a  man  who  could  not  write  his  namey 
bred  in  an  obscure  coui^try  town,  outriyalling  and  surpassing  all  that 
Athens,  Rome,  or  Oxford,  could  produce  of  the  same  kmd, — ^would  be- 
a  very  fair  start  for  the  case.    The  terrible  confusion  and  involvement 
of  the  publishing  of  the  quarto  editions,  some  five  or  six  times  over 
without  his  name ;  and  then  the  affixing  the  name  to  others  known 
not  to  be  his,  invalidates  the  little  authority  this  might  give  to  those 
which  possessed  it.   Then,  what  do  we  know  of  the  man  ?  Disreput- 
able in  youth — ^married  In  a  doubtful  manner  to  a  woman  much  older 
than  himself,  and  from  whom  he  virtually  parted  at  the  calls  of  hia 
profession,  if  not  by  his  own  desire.    He  appears  in  London,  and  w& 
nave  only  strained  allusions  to  his  works,  which  are  designated  as  gross 
piracies.  We  certainly  trace  the  man  in  his  prudent  purchases  through 
well-attested  deeds ;  we  find  him  a  partner  in  the  theatre  at  thirty-three, 
and  possessor  of  a  good  house  in  his  native  town.  All  this  shows  great 
worldly  prudence.   But  what  about  the  works  ?   Plays,  which  after- 
wards issued  as  his,  appear  without  his  name.    Time  rolls  on,  and  we 
find  him  richer.   He  has  houses  and  lands,  and  he  retires  into  the 
country  at  an  age  when  men  of  literary  powers  are  generally 
most  energetic.   Still  we  have  no  evidence  of  his  authorship  of  the 
plays.^  He  may  have  written  them,  but  there  is  little,  indeed  no  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  fact.   We  find  innumerable  instances  of  great 
poets  in  that  age  selling  immortal  works  to  pay  a  tavern  reckoning. 
Let  any  one  only  see  the  agony  that  Dabome  went  through  for  his  play 
of  "  The  Owl,"  said  to  be  a  masterpiece.   Follow  his  beggings  and 
entreaties  through  Henslowe*s  Diary,  and  see  him  fawning  for  a  few 
shillings.   See  in  the  same  catalogue  of  literary  misery,  five  great 
dramatists  joining  in  a  security  to  borrow  five  pounds.  It  certainly  was 
not  by  writing  plays  that  men  grew  rich.  Shakespeare  made  his  money 
as  a  manager.   Modem  instances  are  not  wanting  of  managers  pur- 
chasing the  writings  of  authors,  and  taking  the  credit  (such  as  it  may 
be)  upon  themselves.   Little  was  thought  at  the  period  of  Shakespeare 
of  literary  reputation  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  learned 
poets,  we  doubt  if  there  was  one  but  would  have  sold  his  celebrity  for  a 
carouse.   We  find  but  few  complimentary  notices  of  Shakespeare,  until 
after  his  death,  or  at  least  until  his  property  had  established  Mm  in 
the  world.   The  well-to-do  would  not  very  closely  examine  a  literary 
title.    We  know  the  writer  of  the  plays  borrowed  all  he  could  ;  and 
what  is  there  to  prevent  our  supposing  that  a  manager  would  be  less 
scrupulous  and  borrow  the  whole  for  a  compensation.   Modem  com- 
mentators have  been  found  who  take  from  him  at  one  fell  swopp  five 
of  the  plays  ;  and  many  are  perplexed  with  the  total  difference  of  style 
between  them.    We  have  certainly  the  **  Judicio  Pylium,  Genio  Socra- 
tem,  Arte  Maronem,"  of  the  tomb-stone, — ^but  whoever  went  to  tomb- 
stones for  evidences  of  talent  or  virtue  I 

We  have  now  been  digging  a  hundred  years  and  more  into  the 
Biography  of  Shakespeare^  and  the  subject  grows  darker  and  dazker. 
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3lr.  Halliwell,  in  this  book,  proves  tbat  he  was  an  exacting  creditor, 
and  veiy  probably  a  usurer.  Surely  we  had  better  stop  here,  lest  we  get 
forther  and  fare  worse.  We  may  find  documents  to  substantiate  the 
iheoiy  we  started  with,  and  which  we  have  pursued  to  show  the 
conjectural  biographers,  that  on  the  other  side  are  some  very  ugly 
saggestions.  It  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  have  it  proved,  that  Uie 
name  we  so  venerate  was  a  plagiarist,  and  that  some  unknown  poet, 
whose  life  rotted  in  poverty,  despair,  and  obscurity,  was  the  author  of 
the  greatest  literary  productions  of  the  world.  Homer*s  existence  has 
been  ably  disputed  ;  and  perhaps  this  may  be  a  modem  myth.  We 
have  Ben  Jonson*s  general  testimony ;  but  then  Dr.  Parr  vouched  for 
Ireland's  forgeries. 

After  reading,  with  great  interest,  Mr.  Halliwell's  original  state- 
ments, and  running  over  the  mass  of  documents,  we  find  nothing  to 
<»ntradict,  but  mucn  to  maintain  this  theory.  All  is  confirmatory  of 
the  man  of  business  and  acquisitiveness :  but  nothing .  evidences  the 
poet.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  answer  of  the  footman,  in  "High 
Life  below  Stairs,"  to  the  question  of  "Who  wrote  Shakespeare  ? "  is 
not  80  absurd :  at  least,  there  may  only  be  the  mistake  of  the 
name. 

Supposing,  however,  the  old  theory  to  remain,  Mr.  Halliweirs  is  a 
^ery  interesting  book;  and,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  of 
were  being  no  necessity  for  a  new  Biography,  we  still  think  that  it  was 
the  best  form  into  which  Mr.  Halliwell  could  throw  the  accumulated 
of  documents  and  statements  that  he  has  been  so  many  years 
<^Uecting.  A  gentleman  of  considerable  legal  acquirements,  who  has 
*wde  a  strict  examination  of  the  documentary  portion,  says,  "  These 
documents  are,  in  numerous  instances,  incorrectly  transcribed  in 
*^f?w»;  he  had  better  have  given  them  in  abbreviations."  In  page 
Jin.  of  the  preface,  Mr.  Halliwell  says,  "  The  originals  have  been  care- 
"uly  followed,  even  when  not  grammatically  accurate.  Thus,  we  have 
Morissa  for  priorustB—filius  Johannes — cum  pertinentiis  jacencium — 
parmthia.  Now  our  commentator  says  the  t  and  c  are  hardly 
distinguishable  in  the  MSS.  of  the  17th  century.    The  words  are 

JW«c»'  e{  existen  !  "  Therefore  no  error.  The  law  writings  are  gene- 
ttlly  most  correct  in  grammar,  although  their  style  is  barbarous,  and 

mfimae  latinatis."  These,  however,  are  but  trifling  blemishes  in^a 
'^wk  of  so  much  labour  and  research,  and  in  which  so  much  good 
•ense  as  well  as  knowledge  is  displayed.  Whoever  wishes  to  possess 
^  a  compendium,  all  the  information  of  Shakespeare  that  can  be  relied 
^^n,  will  find  it  here ;  and  will  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
bemg  enabled  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  documents 
themselves. 

Although  many  new  points  are  presented  for  consideration,  the  new 
«ct8  in  the  present  volume  are  not  numerous.  The  two  most  interesting 
*ffi  the  fixing  the  date  of  the  purchase,  by  Shakespeare,  of  New  Place ; 
«nd  the  other,  by  far  the  most  important  at  this  time,  the  proof  that 
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the  honse  reputed  to  be  that  wherein  Shakespeare  was  bom  was  in  his 
father's  possession.  The  following  extract  will  be  pernsed  with  interest 
by  all,  but  more  particularly  by  those  who  have  subscribed  to  procure 
the  tenement  for  the  nation : — 

^  John  Shakespeare  lived  in  Henley-street  in  1552,  and  a  house  is  still 
pointed  out  in  the  eanie  street  as  the  birthplace  of  Shakeiq>eaEe  in  1564. 
When  tradition  is  thus  partly  supported  by  evidence,  not  known  so  early  as 
the  former,  it  is  carrying  incredulity  too  far  to  oppose  its  dicta.  We  can 
safely  regard  the  humble  dwelling,  now  secured  to  the  country  by  the  praise* 
worthy  efforts  of  committees  formed  at  Stratford  and  London,  as  the  earliest 
home  of  our  great  dramatic  poet.  But  this  was  not  the  copyhold  tenement 
purchased  by  his  father  in  1556,  which  has  never  been  shown  to  have  been 
his  residence.  The  Shakespeare  property  in  Henley-street,  on  which  were 
situated  the  two  houses  purchased  by  John  Shakespeare  for  j£40  in  1575,  is 
clearly  the  locality  of  Shakespeare's  youth,  and  the  accompanying  fine  levied 
on  that  occasion  describes  it  as  eoDsisting  <^  two  mewoages,  two  gsntens^ 
and  two  orchards,  with  their  appurtenances. 

John  Shakespeare  probably  lived  in  one  of  these  houses  till  his  deatfi ; 
and  Joan  Hart,  Shakespeare^s  sister,  resided  there  in  1616  and  163d«  A 
deed,  bearing  date  14  Aug.  33  Eliz.  1591,  informs  us  that  George  Badger 
sold  to  John  and  William  Courte  '  totum  illud  messuagium  sive  tenementum 
meum  cum  pertinentiis  scituat  jacent  et  existen.  in  Stretford  praedicto,  in 
quodam  vice  ibidem  vocato  Henley  Streetefinter  tenenievUum  Roherti  Johnson 
ex  wia  parte  et  tenemeTUum  Jokannu  Shakespere  ex  altera  parte*  In  1597, 
John  Shakespeare  parted  with  a  portion  of  his  Henley-street  property  for 
the  small  sum  of  £2,  the  land  apparently  being  of  veiy  little  value  in  compa- 
rison with  the  house  of  the  latter,  and  the  part  marked  n  in  the  foregoing 
plan  has  been  staled  to  be  the  portion  tiius  sold,  but  the  deed  of  conveyance^ 
to  George  Badger  distinotly  informs  ns  that  it  was  bounded  on  the  noKth  by 
the  Guild  Pits.  This  deed  was  found  ve^  recently  in  the  office  of  a  solieitor 
at  Birmingham,  who  very  kindly,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Stratford,* 
permitted  me  to  take  a  transcript  of  it. 

This  deed,  besides  affording  the  latest  known  instance  of  the  mark  of 
John  Shakespeare,  contains  most  valuable  corroborative  evidence  in  favour 
of  our  suppositi<m  that  he  long  continued  to  reside  in  Henley-street  He 
still  held  the  two  tenements  before  mentioned,  which  descended  to  his  eldest 
son  William,  as  heir-at-law,  on  his  dying  intestate.  One  of  these  tenemento 
now  consists  of  two  cottages,  one  of  the  latter  being  shown  as  Shakespeare's 
birthplace ;  this  was  the  residence  of  John  and  Joan  Shakespeare  ;  the  other 
tenement  was  the  Maidenhead  Inn.  This  is  proved  by  an  indenture  dated 
1647,  which  mentions  *  all  that  messuage  or  tenement  with  thappurtenanees 
scituate  and  beinge  in  Stratford  upon  Avon  aforesaid  in  a  certen  streete 
there  called  Henley  streete,  commonly  caUed  or  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Maidenhead,  and  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  of  John  Rutter  or  his  assigned ; 
and  all  that  other  messuage  or  tenement  scituate  and  beinge  in  Henley 
streete  aforesaid  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  of  Thomas  Hart,  and  adjoynioge 
unto  the  said  messuage  or  tenement  called  the  Maidenhead.'  In  1639,  it  had 
been  mentioned  as  in  the  occupation  of  Joan  Hart.  The  Harts  subsequently 
possessed  the  property  under  the  will  of  Lady  Barnard,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  the  orchards  and  gardens  were  alienated  fi*om  them,  and  tiie  White 
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Lion  Inn  has  taken  up  the  position,  not,  however,  to  the  discredit  of  Shake- 
fipesre,  for  its  long  galleries  famish  separate  rooms  dedicated  to  each  of  the 
poet's  piays.  Now  can  we  reasonably  expect  better  evidence  for  a  home  riot 
so  neglected  in  its  day,  bat  for  a  century  and  a  half  forgotten  by  the  world, 
and  no  one  near  who  could  foresee  the  homage  of  posterity  to  so  humble  a 
temple  I  It  may  now  have  lost  its  distinctive  character  as  an  Elizabethan 
home ;  bat  we  have  authentic  evidence  to  show  what  that  character  was,  and 
it  can  be  restored  without  affecting  in  any  great  degree  its  value  as  a  con- 
temporary legacy  conferred,  let  us  hope,  on  pilgrims  of  all  nations  for 
centuries  yet  to  come.  Let  not  our  poetical  sympathies  be  measurea  by  the 
argument  of  reality.  It  suffices  to  know  and  to  feel  that  the  spot  was  trod 
by  Shakespeare,  that  there  he  'prattled  poesy  in  his  nurse's  arms,'  and, 
more  than  this,  that  the  associations  remain  and  have  not  been  destroyed. 
The  worldly  wise  will  tell  us  sympathies  such  as  these  are  visionary,  that 
oar  interest  has  arisen  solely  from  our  own  imaginations^  or  they  will  cast' 
the  purest  relic  of  the  poet  on  one  side,  because  truly  it  do^  not  now  appear 
as  in  his  days.  To  desoend  to  this  destroys  whatever  that  is  good  and  noble 
it  is  in  the  power  of  association  to  bestow,  for  eyes  will  daily  glisten  at- 
meoMrials  far  more  diaaged  from  what  they  were — far  less  like  the  great 
(^nginals.  Breathe  not  a  whisper  to  dissipate  the  solemn  thoughts  of  such  a 
power— tell  ns  not  how  changeable  are  the  records  of  men.  If  there  be  one 
spot  in  old,  in  historic  England,  sanctified  by  past  association,  it  is  the 
cottage  where  the  poet  of  the  world  passed  his  youth,  where  he  wooed  and 
wen,  and  encountered  the  struggles  of  early  life — the  birthplace  of  William 
^kespeare." 

We  had  intended  to  notice  several  other  points  of  interest  in  this 
Wk,  but  our  want  of  qjace  prevents.  We  should  have  been  more 
satisfied  if  Mr.  Halliwell  had  stated  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  that 
though  several  of  the  documents  had  never  been  completely  pub- 
lished before,  that  they  had  been  alluded  to  hy  Mr.  Collier,  and  other 
(iiligent  and  eminent  biographers.  Everyone  will  be  glad  to  have  them 
m  a  complete  state,  and  sufficient  credit  will  accrue  to  Mr.  Halliwell 
for  his  placing  them  so  satisfactorily  before  the  reader.  We  have  said 
nothing  of  the  literature  of  the  work,  but  may  briefly  pronounce  it  as 
written  in  an  agreeable  and  interesting  style. 


The  N/ght  Side  op  NiTtHE  ;  on  Ghosts  and  Ghost  Sbkbs.  By  C.  Crowe. 
2  vols.  Newby. 

Tbese  volumes  deal  with  the  dreams  and  visions  of  the  night,  and 
the  dim  and  doubtful  perceptions  which,  at  that  season,  make  it  always 
"Mysterious,  and  sometimes  people  it  with  images  of  terror.  Similar 
Jjjgw  and  obscure  feelings  not  seldom  perplex  the  melancholy  even  in 
the  bright  hours  of  day  ;  but  of  such,  it  may  be  said,  that  their  minds 
^  ever  turned  from  the  sun,  and,  preferring  darkness  to  light,  refuse 
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to  be  enlightened  by  the  orb  of  reason.  These  perpetually  present  the 
night  side  of  intelligence,  and  may,  without  much  violence,  be  included 
in  the  German  title  of  the  work  before  us.  Mrs.  Crowe  has  here  com- 
piled an  account  of  as  many  stories  relating  to  apparitions,  presenti- 
ments, trances,  dreams,  and  other  so-called  warnings,  as  could  well  be 
comprehended  within  the  limited  space.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  she 
had  done  this  service  less  superstitiously — that  she  had  viewed  her  sub- 
ject from  a  philosophical  elevation, — ^and  from  an  horizon  more  extensive 
than  can  be  command^  from  its  ovna.  level,  had  brought  to  bear  upon 
it  those  broader  truths  which  lie  beyond  its  immediate  limits.  These 
are  not  days  when  it  is  enough  for  a  writer  to  be  exclusively  acquainted 
with  the  professed  theme,  but  the  relations  of  a  specific  argument  must 
be  correlated  with  others,  and  its  due  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  ency- 
clopaedia of  general  knowledge.  Mrs.  Crowe  may  not  repudiate  science 
with  the  facility  that  she  seems  to  expect,  but  she  must  submit  to  its 
rule  even  such  traditions  as  these  which  she  has  now  collected.  Asser- 
tion has,  in  these  days,  but  small  authority — and  in  cases  of  this 
description,  where  the  questions  involved  relate  to  certain  important 
psychological  laws,  it  is  requisite  to  require  the  strictest  induction,  and 
not  to  be  content  with  that  loose  kind  of  evidence  which  Mrs.  Crowe 
appears  to  think  sufficient  It  will  not  do  to  contemn,  as  Mrs.  Crowe 
has  done,  the  science  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  the  logic  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  much  less  to  ignore  the  authority  of  a  Coleridge,  and  some 
other  spiriti\alists  whose  belief  in  ghosts  is  precisely  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  their  experience.  This,  however,  she  prides  herself  on  doing ; 
and  therefore  must,  we  regret,  pay  the  penalty  of  her  temerity.  But 
let  us  quote  her  own  words. 

*'  There  are  several  stories  extant  in  the  English,  and  a  vast  number  in 
the  Gennan  records,  which,  supposing  them  to  be  well  founded — and  I  repeat, 
that  for  many  of  them  we  have  just  as  good  evidence  as  for  anything  dse  ^ 
believe  as  heanay  or  tradition — would  go  to  confirm  the  fact  that  the  spints 
of  the  dead  are  sometimes  disturbed  by  what  appear  to  us  very  trifling  cares. 
I  give  the  following  case  from  Dr.  Kemer,  who  says  it  was  reUited  to  him  by 
a  very  respectable  man,  on  whose  word  he  can  entirely  rely : — 

«  *  I  was/  said  Mr.  St.  S.,  of  S— ,  *  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  no  fortune 
but  his  business,  in  which  he  was  ultimately  successful.  At  first,  howerer, 
his  means  being  harrow,  he  was  perhaps  too  anxious  and  inclined  to  parsi- 
mony ;  so  that  when  my  mother,  careful  housewife  as  she  was,  asked  him  for 
money,  the  demand  generally  led  to  a  quarrel.  This  occasioned  her  greit 
uneasiness,  and  having  mentioned  this  characteristic  of  her  husband  to  her 
father,  the  old  man  advised  her  to  get  a  second  key  made  to  the  money-cbest, 
unknown  to  her  husband,  considering  this  expedient  allowable  and  eren  pre- 
ferable to  the  destruction  of  their  conjugal  felicity,  and  feeling  satisfied  that 
fihe  would  make  no  ill  use  of  the  power  possessed.  My  mother  followed  his 
advice,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  ;  and  nobody  suspected  the 
<existence  of  this  second  key,  except  myself,  whom  she  had  admitted  into  her 
confidence.   Two-and-twenty  years  my  parents  lived  happily  together,  when 
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I,  being  at  the  time  about  eighteen  hours'  journey  from  home,  received  a 
letter  from  my  father,  informing  me  that  she  was  iU  ;  that  he  hoped  for  her 
speedy  amendment ;  but  that  if  she  grew  worse  he  would  send  a  hone  to 
fetch  me  home  to  see  her.  I  was  extremely  busy  at  that  time,  and  therefore 
waited  for  further  intelligence,  and  as  several  days  elapsed  without  any 
reaching  me,  I  trusted  my  mother  was  convalescent.  One  night,  feeling 
myself  unwell,  I  had  lain  down  on  the  bed  with  my  clothes  on  to  take  a  little 
rest  It  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  and  I  had  not  been  to  sleep^ 
when  some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and  my  mother  entered,  dressed  as  she 
usually  was.  She  saluted  me,  and  said,  We  shall  see  each  other  no  more  in 
this  world,  but  I  have  an  injunction  to  give  you.  I  have  given  that  key  to  R. 
(naming  a  servant  we  then  had),  and  she  wiU  remit  it  to  you.  Keep  it  care, 
ftilly,  or  throw  it  into  the  water,  but  never  let  your  father  see  it ;  it  would 
trouble  him.  Farewell,  and  walk  virtuously  through  life  ! "  And  with  these 
words  she  tiumed  and  quitted  the  room  by  the  door,  as  she  had  entered  it. 
I  immediately  arose,  called  up  my  people,  expressed  my  apprehension  that 
my  mother  was  dead,  and,  without  further  delay,  started  for  home.  As  I 
approached  the  house,  R,  the  maid,  came  out,  and  informed  me  that  my 
mother  had  expired  betwixt  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  on  the  preceding 
night  As  there  was  another  person  present  at  the  moment,  she  said  nothing 
farther  to  me,  but  she  took  an  early  opportunity  of  remitting  me  the  key, 
saymg  that  my  mother  had  given  it  to  her  just  before  she  expired,  desiring 
her  to  place  it  in  my  hands,  with  an  injunction  that  I  should  keep  it  care> 
My  J  or  fling  it  into  the  water,  so  that  my  father  might  never  know  anything 
about  it  I  took  the  key,  kept  it  for  some  years,  and  at  length  threw  it  into 
theLahne.' 

"  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  objected  by  those  who  believe  in  wraiths,  but 
in  no  other  kind  of  apparition,  that  this  phenomenon  occurred  before  the 
death  of  the  lady,  and  that  it  was  produced  by  her  energetic  anxiety  with 
r^ard  to  the  key  ;  it  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not ;  but  at  all  events,  we  see  in 
^  case  how  a  comparatively  trifling  uneasiness  may  disturb  a  dying  person, 
and  how  therefore  if  memory  remains  to  them,  they  may  carry  it  with  them, 
and  seek  by  such  means  as  ihey  have,  to  obtain  relief  from  it." 

Now,  such  a  story  as  this  may  have  "just  as  good  evidence  as  any- 
thbg  else  we  believe  as  hearsay  or  tradition  but  Mrs.  Crowe  forgets 
that  such  evidence,  however  good,  has  no  scientific  validity,  and  will 
not  therefore  settle  the  question.  Mrs.  Crowe,  besides,  has  given  no 
references  to  her  sources  of  information,  nor  suggested  any  proof  that 
8be  has  compared  the  different  accounts  on  which  any  one  of  her  stories 
rests.  A  slight  variation  in  the  style  or  diction — the  mere  change  of  a 
word— will  sometimes  affect  the  credibility  of  a  statement.  The  first 
narrative  will  be  found  much  less  guarded  than  its  copies  ;  every  suc- 
cessive compiler  will  add  and  embellish,  or  omit  awkward  phrases ;  and 
thus,  at  length,  the  compiler  of  such  a  book  as  the  one  before  us  will 
We  provided,  nicely  manufactured,  ready  for  use,  a  complete  set  of 
unobjectionable  instances — (so  far  as  prudent  wording  can  make  them 
8o)— in  support  of  the  favourite  theory. 

Were  it  now  our  cue  to  urge  philosophical  objections,  we  might 
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demur  altogether  to  the  assumptioD,  that  the  apparitions  described 
could,  in  any  proper  sense,  be  denominated  Ghosts  or  Spirits.  It  is 
clear  to  every  apprehension  that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  Bodies  and 
Bodies  only — ^not  Spirits  at  all.  But  Mrs.  Crowe  ingeniously  assumes, 
that  spirits  may  have  the  power  of  making,  out  of  the  constituents  of 
the  atmosphere,  an  apparent  body,  through  which  they  manifest  them- 
selves to  the  seer.  We  may  suppose  this,  or  anything  else ;  but  a 
theory  supported  by  an  hypothesis  rests  on  a  very  sandy  basis.  As  a 
philosophical  treatise,  therefore,  Mrs.  Crowe's  book  is  of  small  value- 
though  as  a  collection  of  curious  tales  it  is  eminently  amusing. 


James  thb  Second.  Edited  by  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Esq. 
3  vols.,  8vo. — Colbuni. 

This  is  an  historical  romance  of  the  English  Revolution ;  fiiU  of 
stirring  events  and  moving  accidents.  The  period  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  student  of  hi&tory  ;  and  is  rich  in  materials  for  the 
novelist,  who  need  not  over-step  the  limits  of  aiithenticated  fact  in 
order  to  produce  an  effect.  The  author  of  "  James  the  Second  "  is 
evidently  aware  of  this  ;  for,  throughout  the  work  there  is  no  exag- 
geration, either  in  the  delineation  of  historic  characters  or  in  the 
account  of  those  remarkable  political  occurrences  which  form  part  of 
the  History  of  England,  properly,  so  called.  On  the  eontraiy,  the 
colouring  (to  use  a  painter's  expfession)  is  scarcely  vivid  enough ;  sod 
a  little  more  boldness  in  the  outline  of  the  prominent  figures  would 
have  been  an  improvement.  However,  the  canvas  is  crowded  with 
remarkable  individnals,  and  the  picture  canHot  fail  to  give  pleorare  to 
•many  persons. 

The  story  is  prefaced  by  a  succinct  account  of  the  circumstances  in 
the  previous  reign  which  lead  to  the  forced  abdication  of  James  the 
Second.  The  state  of  the  Non-conformist  parties  in  the  country  after 
the  accession  of  that  monarch  ;  their  hopes  from  his  own  Non- 
conformity ;  the  rapid  rise  of  Papists  to  civil  and  military  power ;  and 
its  consequent  spreading  of  terror  and  amazement  among  all  other 
religious  bodies ;  and  its  more  important  consequence,  that  of  rousing 
the  spirit  of  political  freedom  in  the  legislative  assembiies,  and  in  the 
main  body  of  the  people ;  this  is  all  well  given  in  Mr.  Ainsworth's 
introduction,  and  is  necessary  to  put  the  general  reader  in  a  position  to 
understand  the  narrative.  To  give  an  abstract  of  the  story,  would  be  to 
relate  the  leading  events  of  the  last  year  of  James  the  Second's  reign, 
withoi)t  the  adornment  which  will  make  them  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  Ainsworth's  works,  who  would  not  thank  us  for  giving  them  » 
taste  of  the  history  without  the  romance.  We  therefore  abstain  from 
offering  them  any  detailed  account  of  the  book ;  and  wiUmenBly  inform 
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them  ihat  in  the  eoorse  of  it,  they  will  make  acqQai&tance  with  many 
people  ^^of  mark  and  likelihood."  Among  these  may  he  mentioned, 
Banjan,  and  Bishop  Burnet ;  George  Fox,  and  Titns  Oates ;  Judge 
Jeffreys,  and  Lord  Sunderland  ;  Mary  of  Modena,  Louis  XIV.,  Henry 
Sidney,  (brother  of  Algernon  Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marl- 
borongh),  and  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  our 
King  William  III.  The  committal  of  the  seven  Bishops  to  the  Tower, 
their  trial,  and  acquittal,  are  fully  described  in  the  present  work.  We 
quote  the  following  passage  from  the  second  volume.  The  king  and 
hU  advisers  are  anxious  to  conciliate  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  it 
is  determined  that  Jeffreys,  the  ChanceUor,  shall  be  sent  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  with  the  forfeited  Charter  of  the  City,  a«  a  preMni  from 
the  King 

^  AmngemeDls  were  quickly  made  for  eacryingthis  desga  intoexecntioD, 
3od,  in  a  short  time,  Jeffreys,  arrayed  in  his  robes  of  office,  and  holding  the 
charter  in  his  hand,  entered  a  state  eoaeh,  in  the  pilftee  yard,  where  a  pro- 
cession was  drawn  up,  consisting  of  four  mounted  trumpeters,  foUowed  by 
tvo  heralds,  in  their  tabards,  and  a  troop  of  the  horse-guardb,  who  were 
ficeeeded  by  the  mace-bearer,  carrying  the  mace,  and  another  officer  carry- 
ing the  sword  of  justice,  making  way  for  Jeffireys,  whose  ooaeh  was  followed 
by  a  number  of  raonnted  officers,  and  another  troop  of  guards.  As  the  pro- 
cession approached  the  palaoe-gate,  it  was  met  by  a  guard  of  honour,  who 
Fesented  arms^  and  with  a  stirring  flourish,  the  trumpeters  passed  on  into 
^nriiainent-street,  where  an  immense  crowd  had  coUeeted.  The  mob  received 
them  in  silence,  at  first,  but  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  Jeffreys,  than  they 
Btteranee  to  a  deafening  yell,  which  would  have  qnailed  the  stoutest 
Jeffipeys  toned  pale  with  fear,  and  thinking  to  appease  the  people, 
hcDt  forwnd  to  the  window,  and  held  up  the  ehaanber.  Bat  mistaking  his 
inorement  for  a  aienace,  the  mob  redoubled  their  hootings,  and  the  Chan- 
^IW  was  so  terrified^  that  he  shrank  into  a  comer  of  the  eoach  to  hide 
himself  from  view. 

"Meanwhile,  the  procession  made  its  way  onward,  and  passing  up  the 
Strand  to  Temple  Bar,  proceeded  along  Cheapside,  to  Guildhall.  A  mes- 
^ger  had  been  despatched  in  advance  to  apprise  the  authorities  of  the 
Y^cellor's  approach,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  had  assembled  at 
^  haU,  with  Uie  common-council,  and  the  chief  of  the  livery,  all  in  their 
state  robes,  to  receiv(9  him. 

"The  area  in  front  of  the  hall  was  thronged  with  the  populace,  who,  like 
«ve  crowd  at  the  palace,  uttered  fearful  vociferations  on  the  appearance  of 
Jeffreys,  while  many  saluted  him  aloud  as  '  the  Butcher,'  amidst  renewed 
yells  and  hootings.    In  this  way  the  coach  advanced  to  the  great  door  of  the 
i'  ^^ere  Jeffreys  alighted. 
His  fear  gave  way  to  rage,  as  he  stepped  forward,  and  pi-oceeding  up  a 
?^  passage,  entered  the  hall.   Here  he  was  met  by  Sir  John  Eyles,  the 
Mayor,  with  the  Sheriffs,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council 
*Soh  !  my  Lord  Mayor  !  your  currish  citizens  shew  themselves  very 
of  his  majesty's  favour— ha  1 '  he  cried,  in  a  terrible  tone.   *  I  say, 
a  paieel  of  arrant  rebels,  my  Lord  Mayor.   The  King  sent  me  to 
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you  with  your  charter,  and  you  insult  me  for  my  pains.  Zounds  !  I  have 
a  mind  to  take  it  back  to  his  majesty,  and  tell  him  what  a  pack  of  rebellious 
hounds  you  harbour  here.   I  will  make  you  pay  dearly  for  this  outrage.' 

'^'I  hope,  my  lord,  you  will  not  set  down  these  rude  brawlers  as  the 
citizens  of  London,'  said  the  Lor4  Mayor,  in  a  deprecating  tone.  <The 
citizens  have  a  great  reverence  for  your  lordship.' 

"*In  proof  whereof,  we  have  all  assembled  here  to  meet  you,  my  lord,* 
faltered  one  of  the  aldermen  ;  '  and  we  greatly  regret  the  rudeness  you  have 
experienced.* 

"  *  By  my  soul !  you  shall  regret  it  in  another  sort,'  cried  Jeffreys.  *  You 
shall  all  pay  his  majesty  a  good  round  fine  for  this  insolence.' 

^  We  will  cheerfully  submit  to  his  majesty's  pleasure,  if  we  can  only 
exonerate  ourselves  before  your  lordship,'  answered  the  Lord  Mayor.  *  You 
have  always  shewn  great  love  for  the  city.  I  hope  you  will  overlook  the 
offence.' 

***When  the  King  forgives,  I  will  not  be  severe,'  returned  Jeffreys, 
somewhat  mollified.  '  But  take  care  for  the  future.  Now  to  my  message. 
His  majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  restore  you  your  charter,  and  by  his 
command,  I  give  it  into  your  hands,  my  Lord  Mayor,  trusting  you  will  feel 
duly  grateful  for  the  royal  favour.' 

*  You  shall  not  find  us  slack  in  shewing  our  loyalty  and  gratitude,  my 
lord,'  answered  the  Lord  Mayor  ;  *  and,  as  an  evidence  of  our  intentions,  I 
beg  that  you  will  allow  us  to  return  with  you  to  his  majesty,  in  order  that  we 
may  present  him  with  a  dutiful  address  on  the  occasion.' " 

The  weakness  and  bigotry  of  James  the  Second  are  not  extenuated, 
and  the  author  has  taken  care  that  he  should  never,  by  any  chance,  say 
a  wise  or  witty  thing,  or  be  persuaded  to  do  any  but  foolish  things ;  in 
which  respects,  at  least,  a  coincidence  with  popular  historic  accounts, 
is  maintained.  It  would  ie  difficult  to  select  from  the  catalogue  of 
English  kings,  one  less  fitted  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  his  position 
than  James  the  Second,  or  one  more  fitted  for  the  monastic  life,  in 
which  he  finally  took  refuge. 
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TWIDDLBTHUMB  TOWN.* 
BY  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 


the  castle  ottks  announce  a  new  abriyal. — the  moral  beauty 
op  gunpowder. — how  the  wrongs  of  woman  begin  in 
her  cradle. 

Hush — 

A  wink  of  flame — a  little  silvery  curl  of  smoke — a  sbort  roar, 
tke  combined  lispings  of  millions  of  gunpowder  grains,  clubbing 
the  tbunder — and  it  is  known  throughout  Twiddlethumb  that  the 
Duchess  de  Bobs  is  brought  a  bed. 

How  the  guns  repeat  the  tale  ;  as  though  they  would  knead  it 
in  the  brains  of  the  Twiddlethumbers.  The  proclamation  bursts 
thundering  in  at  every  man's  door,  knocking  at  the  poorest  cup- 
board ;  and  tea-cups  jump  hysteric  at  the  news.  The  hubbub, 
salt-petre  herald,  claws  at  the  poorest  casement,  shaking  it  with 
the  glorious  tidings.  Down,  down — cellar-deep— the  news  goes 
Ihondering,  rumbliDg  among  the  casks  and  kilderkins  of  the  rich, 
and  the  grape-smudged  gnomes  that  haunt  such  places,  living  on 
purple  exhalations,  clap  their  tipsy  hands  and  hiccup. 

The  Duchess  de  Bobs  has  grown  another  baby,  and  the  happy 
news  penetrates  all  heads,  and  hearts,  and  household  places. 
Even  the  very  pockets  of  the  Twiddlethumbers — the  Duke's 
subjects — feel  the  news  enter  like  a  living  presence  there. 


•  Continued  from  page  113,  Vol  VII. 
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The  coin — the  dead,  dumb  metal — flutters  for  a  moment  as  with 
frightened  life. 

And  still  the  guns  roar.  And  now  we  get  a  little  used  to  the 
sound,  what  hollow  stupidity  is  in  the  noise !  It  is  the  brute 
roar  of  a  dumb  giant — dumb  and  idiotic. 

No :  we  are  wrong.  We  must  not  thus  abuse  an  officer  of 
state  ;  for  what  would  much  of  the  glory  of  this  world  be — 
especially  upon  holiday  occasions,  when  gold-lace  is  aired,  and  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  moth,  velvet  and  cramoisy  are  iiung  out 
to  the  sun — what  would  suoh  glory  be,  if  not  for  its  First  Lord 
Chamberlain  Noise  ? 

Indeed,  taking  another  look  at  the  matter,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably lamented  that  man  does  not  more  frequently  employ  hubbub 
to  announce  and  record  his  doings.  He  ought,  on  all  occasions, 
to  season  his  triumphs  with  the  relish  of  salt-petre.  Philosophers 
and  sages  are  thought  so  little  of  because  of  their  silence.  To 
be  taciturn  is,  we  take  it,  to  be  contemptible.  Astronomy  herself 
has  suffered  much  from  the  neglectful  quietude  of  those  who 
minister  to  her, 

.  A  new  star  is  discovered.  Another  diamond  known  upon  the 
frontlet  of  Eternity.  Unborn  millions  are  inheritors  of  the  glory 
of  its  knowledge.  And  no  guns  are  fired :  there  is  no  noise,  no 
heart^elighting  reverberation.  None.  Wisdom  is  brought  a  bed, 
and  there  is  no  salvo  to  proclaim  the  little  stranger. 

We  think  this  very  wrong  of  the  world  at  large  ;  and  very 
foolish  of  wisdom  herself.  We  are  convinced  of  it :  she  loses  more 
than  she  can  count  by  such  simplicity.  Hence,  contemplating  aB^^ 
the  use  and  beauty  of  noise,  we  would  have  all  colleges  mounted 
with  a  certain  number  of  brass  ordnance  :  to  the  end,  that  all 
proctors,  and  fellows,  and  students,  might  make  known  in  the 
most  glorious — that  is  in  the  moat  thundering — manner 
triumphs  of  their  solitary  hours. 

Imagine,  all  the  sons  of  Alma  Mater  roused  up  in  their  shirts, 
at  dead  night — bounced  out  of  their  beds — by  the  first  gun,  the 
first  of  a  round  dozen,  that  should  announce  to  all  the  foundation 
that  the  true  reading  of  a  long  fought^for  Greek  text  WW 
length  discovered ! 

Aftd  Metaphysics  should  have  thq  use  of  the  battery,  a»d 
with  ready  lighted  fusee  be  prepared,  at  least  every  other  iug^*» 
to  wake  the  College. 

Indeed,  every  science  should  have  free  access  to  the  brass 
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battery,  witk  unliinitcd  supply  of  powder,  to  make  known  every 
birth  of  every  truth,  though  the  smallest  seven  month  babyling. 
To  be  sure,  now  and  then,  there  might  arise  a  difference — a 
quarrel ;  so  many  discoverers  requiring  to  blaze  away  at  the  same 
time.  This  dilemma,  however,  might  be  prevented  by  some  iron, 
rules  to  be,  after  the  manner  of  an  ostrich,  well-digested. 

And  batteries  once  mounted  upon  the  colleges,  private  students 
might,  in  due  course,  be  allowed  the  use  of  rejoicing,  glorifying 
gunpowder.  As  thus,  sir.  You  are  a  sculptor.  Why,  for  these 
two  years  your  heart  has  been  pulsating  in  that  bit  of  marble  ; 
whence,  by  degrees,  the  vans  of  Cupid  have  unfolded  themselves 
— ^that  chrysal  lump  of  stone  warmed  with  your  daily  doings  into 
winged  life.  The  arms  and  legs  break  from  the  block; — the  body 
throbs  from  it— the  clustering  ringlets  are  shaken  out — and  the 
soul  dawns  upon  the  Cupid's  face,  as  light  steals  upon  the  lily. 

And  now,  sir,  wherefore  should  you  not  be  permitted  to  fire  a 
aalro  in  honour  of  your  marble  child  ?  Your  immortal  bit  of  Parian, 
laughing  at  death  ?  Still,  your  laughing  baby,  when  unborn 
great-great-grandfathers  are  crumbling  into  dust  ?  And  yet,  sir, 
yott  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  have  a  few  pounds  of  powder  for 
your  infant's  glorification.  Happily,  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
Ubiea  of  Dukes. 

And  still  the  guns  bounce  the  tidings  on  the  Twiddlethumbers  ! 

A  strange  fashion,  to  welcome  a  little  wayfarer  from  the  stars 
^th  such  thundering  music.  Uncoi^cious  little  traveller  !  But 
half-an-hour  arrived  at  this  caravausera  from  a  far-off  home  of 
mystery !  An  immortal  jewel  set  in  a  piece  of  olay  !  An  eternal 
gem,  shut  up  for  a  while  in  a  casket  of  red  earth. 

Surely,  the  hushed  and  tender  world  should  take  the  little 
creature  reverently  to  its  lap — the  welcome  should  be  silent.  A 
peaceful,  holy  Boeeting.  And  yet,  sir,  barken  to  the  guas ! 
Enough  to  scare  the  little  pilgrim  back  again  if  such  its  first 
greeting,  auch  its  first  taste  of  the  world;  hollow  noise,  aud 
sulphur  smother^ 

The  guns  hare  ceased.  The  Duchess  has  brought  us  a  girl. 
It  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  short-comiug  number  of  the  gnus 
deelaroa  the  sex.  Twenty  for  a  princess  ;  five-and4wenty  for  a 
prince.   Boya  take  more  powder* 

Only  twenty  guns !  Poor  little  wench  !  This  is  beginning 
wnaewhat  early  with  the  sex  so  soon  to  shew  them  the  difference. 
To  reai  to  if^ODMnbood  iu  her  first  viifiii  long  clothea-^-even  ere 
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she  have  mental  light  enough  whereby  to  carry  her  thumb  to  he 
mouth — the  inequality  of  her  condition.    To  turn  the  first  leaf  of 
her  lifelong  sermon — Second  Best.    Only  twenty  guns  !  And 
this  is  the  way  we  treat  women  who  have,  if  they  really  knew  it, 
the  existence  of  the  world  in  their  own  gentle  hands. 

As  this  book  is  not  likely  to  fall  under  the  eye  of  one  of  the 
sex,  the  mischief  we  contemplate  as  possible  will  not  be  provoked 
by  its  discussion.  Therefore,  sir,  we  ask  with  the  frankness  of  a 
philosopher, — ^is  it  not  wondeiful  that,  down  to  the  present  time, 
women  have  really  never  discovered  their  own  tremendous  strength? 
Why,  they  have  only  to  be  of  one  accord,  and  in  some  hundred 
years  at  most,  the  whole  human  race  would  fade  clean  from  the 
earth — fade  like  an  old  multiplication  sum  from  a  schoolboy's 
slate.  And  this  truth  is  either  so  profound  that,  like  a  well 
sunk  to  the  Antipodes,  woman  is  afraid  to  look  into  it — her  little 
head  would  turn  so  giddy  at  the  very  brink — or,  by  some  acci- 
dent, it  is  one  of  the  wells  of  truth  (and  she  has  many)  that 
Rebecca  has  not  yet  discovered. 

We  incline  to  this  latter  opinion.  Otherwise  with  the  many 
female  efforts  made  to  better  the  world — ^this,  the  surest  and  the 
best  of  all,  must  have  been  tried.  For  like  any  other  enormous 
comprehensive  scheme,  though  too  vast,  too  embracing  for  the 
endeavours  of  a  few,  the  object  might  be.  most  successfully 
attained  by  a  company.  It  is  a  great  notion.  The  world  extin- 
guished, and  by  no  violence ;  but  put  out  purely  by  moral  will. 
The  last  generation,  like  the  last  candle,  dying  upon  a  save-all, 
and  not  another  taper  to  take  its  place.  And  this—  we  think  of 
the  catastrophe  with  a  shudder  that  wrinkles  us  from  scalp  to 
heel — this  the  female  sex  could  do  in  a  hundred  years  at  most, 
and  with  only  one  weapon  among  them — ^unanimity. 

Female  unanimity  and  a  hundred  years,  and  London  streets 
and  Hyde  Park  would  contain  no  human  biped.  The  descendants 
of  hackney-coach  horses  would  crop  the  grass  at  door-steps,  and 
sky-larks  build  in  iron  scrapers. 

And  knowing  this,  we  nevertheless  continue  to  ill-use  and  cheat 
poor  woman  ;  taking  especial  care — sleek  gluttons  that  we  are! — 
to  have  the  largest  bite  of  the  daily  cake.  Poor  creature !  How 
fortunate  for  the  success  of  our  meanness  that  she  first  pressed 
her  pearls  in  that  apple !  For  ever  since — shocked  by  that 
original  wrong  inflicted  upon  us — we  have  eaten  our  apple  ^th 
a  proud  difference.    Peeling  it  with  a  golden  knife,  and  giving 
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ihe  mere  outside — the  tough,  dull  rind — to  the  weaker  creature^ 
we  have  magnanimously  remembered  to  take  all  the  best  of  thp, 
jKilp  to  ourselves. 

And  women  might,  if  they  only  knew  how,  reform  this  abuse, 
or  end  it.  Whereas,  they  are  content  to  suffer :  they  are  content 
in  every  way  to  be  cheated  ;  to  have  the  smallest  share  of  the 
blanket,  the  least  number  of  all  good  things.  Poor  woman  !  In 
great  matters  and  in  small,  her  diminished  lot  is  always — twenty 
guns. 


THE  duke's  newspaper,  "  MELON- AND-PEPPER,"  CONDUCTED  BY 
PIGNUTZ. — **  POSSET  MARCH,"  THE  DUKE's  OWN  MUSIC.— A 
FLIGHT  WITH  FLAX  AND  LAUREL. 

Hark,  sir !  do  you  hear  the  music  ?  The  Duke*s  band,  coming 
this  way  with  the  soldiers  :  a  few  men-at-arms  who,  upon  occa- 
sions like  the  present,  muster  themselves.  That  tune  is  the 
Posset  March,  composed  by  the  Duke  himself  in  honour  of  his 
first-born  some  ten  years  ago,  and  always  played  at  a  new  birth. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  air,  and  carries  a  man  s  heart  to  his  fireside. 
The  Posset  March  !    But  listen  to  it. 

There,  sir !  If  you  have  only  as  much  imagination  as  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  you  must  confess  that  that  strain — the 
Posset  March — gives  you  every  step  from  the  cradle  to  the  death- 
bed ;  from  the  man-midwife  to  the  physician.  It  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  instrumentation :  the  flute  cooing  in  long  clothes  ;  the 
fife  screeching  at  the  nurse  ;  the  fiddle  running  alone  ;  the  drum 
tumbling  down  ;  the  clarionet  squalling ;  the  bassoon  grumbling 
over  sugar  to  make  all  well  again.  It  is  a  wonderful  composition, 
sir,  the  Posset  March.  Every  accident  of  human  life  is  most 
delicately  sounded  and  shadowed  in  it.  What,  for  instance,  do 
you  think  of  that  extraordinary  passage  descriptive  of  the  small- 
pox ;  with  the  affetuoso  movement,  indicating  a  very  favourable 
sort  ?  Can  anything  be  more  perfect  than  the  brass  instruments* 
in  the  passages  of  early  love  and  a  sudden  shortness  of  money, 
the  duplex  trial  befalling  ardent  youth  ?  What  can  be  more  deli- 
doiis  than  the  movement  descriptive  of  a  friend  in  need,  and  the- 
first  emotion  on  beholding  a  wedding-ring  in  a  goldsmith's  window  t 
What— 

Why/  sir,  with  all  our  talk,  your  face  remains  as  blank  as  ko? 
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egg-8hell.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  you  have  not  hitislligence 
to  acknowledge  the  varied  human  emotions  of  the  Posset  March  ? 
The  long,  wide  tract  of  human  life  painted  in  sounds  ;  as  the 
soldier — according  to  the  blind — takes v  his  scarlet  from  the 
trumpet  ?  You  can  make  out  nothing  of  the  kind  ?  Not  &  sound  of 
it  ?  Not  an  inkling  ? 

And  this,  too,  of  the  Posset  March — of  the  Posset  March  of 
the  Duke  de  Bobs  !  Why,  sir — but  you  are  not  a  reader  of  MeVM- 
and-Pepper.  In  good  time  we  will  show  you  a  number.  Until 
then,  know  that  Meton-and- Pepper  is  the  one  licensed  newspaper 
of  Twiddlethumb.  Every  number  of  the  journsJ  is  sealed  with 
the  signet-ring — the  magpie — of  the  Duke  de  Bobs.  And  the 
magpie,  in  the  corner  of  every  newspaper,  has — ^it  must  be 
confessed — a  very  happy  signification  ;  at  least,  as  Pignutz  has 
explained  it.  For,  acconiing  to  him,  the  legend  therein  latent,  if 
not  expressed,  is  this  :  **  We  make  our  way  by  force  of  quills." 

Well,  sir,  Pignutz  is  the  one  licensed  writer  in  Melon-and- 
Pepper.  The  journal  is  so  called  that  it  should  have  a  nominal 
completeness.  Everything  in  nature  has  two  sides.  It  conse- 
quently follows,  that  a  newspaper  that  has  only  one  side,  is  a 
miscreated  thing  ;  an  abortion ;  a  monster,  abhorrent  to  the 
harmony  of  nature.  Now,  Melon-and- Pepper,  it  was  so 
luled  by  the  Duke  de  Bobs  ere  he  licensed  it,  has  two  perfect 
sides  ;  and  that  they  may  be  equally  worn,  one  is  used  upon  one 
day,  one  upon  the  other.  The  motto — the  Duke's  own  oath-*- 
**  By  black  or  white,'*  glows — like  the  gold  band  of  a  footman 
— on  the  forehead  of  the  sheet. 

There  was  a  great  festival  held  in  Twiddlethumb  on  the  birth- 
day of  that  luscious  and  pungent  journal — Melon-and- Pepper, 
You,  sir,  are  scholar  enough  to  know  that  the  first  newspaper  pub- 
lished was  the  Sybil's  leaves,  very  irregularly  delivered  by  the 
winds  at  the  Cumsean  beer-shops.  Posterity  has  learned  to  be  a 
little  more  regular.  The  Duke  de  Bobs,  when  first  asked  for  a 
newspaper,  vowed  he  would  as  soon  have  a  dragon  in  Twiddle- 
thumb.  At  length,  however,  he  consented  :  and  as  the  most  sober 
man  when  turned  to  drink  becomes  the  worst  of  tipplers,  so  did 
the  Duke,  resolved  upon  being  liberal,  become  a  very  spendthrift 
of  grace.  To  show  how  near  his  heart  was  this  child  of  the  press, 
he  took  off  his  own  lawn  shirt  and  had  it  made  into  paper,  that  it 
might  carry  away  the  earliest  impression. 

And  Pignutz — the  Duke's  minister — was  appointed  sole  writer. 
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He  Las  done  great  ^ood — he  is  so  impartial.  The  melon  he 
shares  out  in  large  slices  to  the  court  and  the  better  orders,  whilst 
the  pepper  he  shakes  with  a  stern  and  heavj  hand  upon  the  sore 
places  of  the  rascally  mob.  Well,  sir,  it  was  in  the  second  numher 
of  the  Melon- and- Pepper  that  Pignutz  wrote  so  beautifully  upon 
the  Duke's  Posset  March.  Since  which  time — the  divisions  being 
so  clearly  and  so  beautiftilly  explained  by  the  minister — there  is 
not  a  child  in  Twiddlethumb  that  cannot  tell  when  the  clarionet 
tumbles  down,  and  when  the  bassoon  is  set  upon  a  stool  with  a  lump 
of  sugar  to  make  all  well  again. 

We  can  promise  you  much  intelligence,  much  delectation,  in 
Mehn-and- Pepper.  Why,  sir,  that  sheet  of  paper,  as  we  may  say, 
turns  the  granite  walls  of  the  castle  into  glass.  The  Twiddle- 
thtunbers,  looking  through  the  paper,  see  everything  that  is  passing 
at  the  Duke's  fireside ;  and  their  sympathies  wax  big  in  their 
bosoms,  like  cucumbers  in  frames,  enlarged  by  the  knowledge. 

You  understand  :  you  shall  read  in  the  Melon-and- Pepper  every 
day  for  the  next  ten  months,  granting  that  the  gracious  baby  be 
spared — ^Yes,  you  shall  read  these  words  :  "  Yesterday,  the 
Duke's  distinguished  youngest  daughter  too?  the  breast. "  Now 
this  daily  information  gives  to  every  townsman  and  every  towns- 
woman  especially,  an  interest  in  the  child ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  it  casts  a  character  of  state  and  ceremony  about  what  in 
itself  is  a  very  common  operation.  And  this  is  the  great  art  of 
the  Duke  de  Bobs.  He  knows  how  to  ennoble  common-place  by 
sound  of  trumpet. 

And  here  comes  the  band — here  the  soldiers.  The  banner,  you 
perceive,  is  the  ducal  Magpie.  "  By  black  or  white,"  is  the  old 
war-cry  of  the  house  of  be  Bobs.  With  such  syllables  heroic 
warriors  of  old  have  broken  into  kingdoms,  using  the  words  as 
terglars  use  crow-bars.  Ha,  sir  !  Is  it  not  lucky  that  Fame  is  not 
as  blind  as  Fortune?  Otherwise,  when  sent  into  the  fields  to 
gather  wreaths  for  labour  done, — would  she  not,  now  and  then, 
bring  back  flax  instead  of  laurel  ? 

Did  you  ever  chance  to  travel  in  the  kingdom  of  Chalkcliff  ?  It 
is  filled  to  brimming  with  wise  inhabitants.  Nevertheless,  among 
them  are  thieves  and  evil-doers.  And  how  think  you,  sir,  the 
Cbalkcliffites  hope  to  reform  the  wicked  ?  Why,  they  lay  hold 
of  them,  and  dress  them  in  a  certain  dress,  and  put  iron  rings 
^ihout  their  legs,  and  make  them  labour  in  the  scorching  eye  of 
world.    IkOserable  wretches !    And  how  are  they  to  defend 
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themselves  against  the  missiles  that  obloquy  rains  about  them^ 
Why,  in  this  fashion.  They  let  themselves  harden  in  the  moral 
atmosphere;  they  grow  to  bronze  :  it  is  their. best  armour;  their  only 
coat-of-mail  against  the  eyes  of  man.  Mere  flesh,  mere  softening 
human  clay,  would  crumble  into  grave  dust.  And  so  the  criminal 
is  taken  by  the  wisdom  of  the  state,  and  plunged — heels  and  all — 
into  contempt,  and  comes  forth  invulnerable  to  good* 

Flax  and  laurel !  With  what  perverse  and  wilful  blindness 
have  men  bestowed  ye,  significant  vegetables !  Be  with  us  two 
minutes,  sir.  Here  we  are  in  Chalkeliff  dockyard.  Sit  down  on 
this  oaken  rib  ;  this  piece  of  ship  anatomy.  A  few  months  since 
it  was  the  home  of  singing  birds  ;  and  its  green  leaves  danced 
and  twinkled  to  their  music.  And  now,  though  stripped  and 
seeming  dead,  it  will  live  a  gallant  life.  It  will  feel  a  noble  sym- 
pathy with  giant  being  ;  it  will  pulsate  to  the  billow  ;  it  will  be  a 
portion  of  a  living  ship ;  a  beautiful  and  fearful  thing,  full-breasted, 
robed  in  flowing  snow  ;  a  thing  where  grace  and  mightiness 
marry  and  arc  indivisibly  harmonised.  The  growth  of  a  ship ! 
The  growth  of  a  human  thing  !  Why,  it  is  alike.  The  earth 
and  sky — all  the  elements  have  done  their  ministering,  nm*sing 
the  primal  germ.  And  then,  as  the  babe  is  to  the  man,  so  is  the 
timber  to  the  craft.  The  child  becomes  an  honest  trader,  or  a 
sinful  thief.  The  oak  swims  as  a  merchant,  or  plunders  as  a 
buccaneer. 

The  wooden  walls  of  Chalkcliff  !  Did  you — on  a  summer's 
day — rocked  and  dreaming  on  the  shining  sea — did  you  ever  look 
upon  these  well-sung  walls,  until,  the  fancy  working,  they  have 
returned  to  their  first  green  life  ?  The  oak  has  budded,  -the 
masts  been  hung  and  garlanded  with  leaves  ?  Again  ;  when  the 
last  autumn  gust  is  blowing,  the  last — ere  winter  strikes  in, 
growling  his  rattling  joy — and  the  oaks,  like  uncrowned  kings, 
stand  all  new  yet  proud  in  their  disgrace — have  you  then,  still 
dreaming,  sir,  have  you  then  changed  oaks  to  ships,  that  with  a 
thought  the  wood  has  swum  ?  Once  more  :  when  spring  has  tipped 
the  youthful  oaks  with  green,  have  you — with  fantasy  leaping  from 
your  heart,  wooed  thence  by  the  nimble  odour  of  the  earth,  smelling 
of  unblown  violets — have  you  felt  the  pagan  thought  that  haply 
with  those  tender  leaves — bora  of  the  acorn,  child  of  a  parent 
swimming  in  the  sea — there  went  forth  some  strange  intelligence 
with  old  forefather  oaks,  exiled  and  floating  in  the  Indian  main  ? 

You  are  right,  sir  ;  dreams,  dreams ;  foolish  dreams.  But 
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these  men  in  Chalkcliff  dockyard  are  flesh  and  blood — no 
dreams. 

These  men  ;  in  their  grey  frieze,  their  ankles  ringed  with  iron  ; 
their  faces  case-hardened  with  the  daily  growth  of  public  shame, 
defying  scorn.  Well,  the  text  of  our  meditated  sermon  was — 
"Flax  and  laurel."  This  fellow,  with  mouth  jagged  like  a  saw, 
broke  into  a  widow's  cottage,  and  stole  her  tea-pot  hoard  of 
silver  coin.  This  one,  with  a  lacker  look  of  false  mirth,  lived  for 
a  month  and  more  on  counterfeit  half-crowns  ;  his  own  base-begot- 
ten copper  ones.  These  fellows  are  badged  and  chained,  and 
stamped  most  infamous.  Be  it  so.  They  wear  in  their  caps  the 
sprig  of  flax  :  their  garlands  are  of  hempen  make. 

And  here,  sir — throwing  aside  the  Prison  Calendar — here  is  the 
Book  of  Glory  !  The  leaves  smell  of  rottenness.  And  yet,  how 
beaatifally  they  are  written,  and  flourished  over,  and  illuminated 
^ith  colours  celestial.  Here  is  a  man — crowned,  sceptred,  robed, 
and  called  the  Great.  And  wherefore  ?  He,  feigning  a  wrong, 
broke  into  ten  thousand  thousand  houses  ;  and  as  no  divine  con- 
stabulary thought  fit  to  arrest  him,  the  mightiness  of  his  mischief 
was  the  measure  of  his  fame.  He  is  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
called  the  Great.  Now,  surely,  man  has  in  his  own  mind  a 
jadgment-court,  at  whose  bar  that  cottage-breaker  and  that  city- 
burglar  should  stand  side  by  side  ?  No  :  man,  ignorant  man,  has 
yet  this  great  equality  to  learn.  There  is  some  hope,  neverthe- 
less, that  he  has  begun  it — and  though  he  has  only  begun  to 
master  the  alphabet,  he  will,  by-and-by,  put  the  letters  together. 
Surely  there  is  a  school  whereat  angels  might  minister  as 
^hers  ;  a  school  with  only  one  lesson  to  be  taught — and  that 
the  proper  way  to  spell  that  mis-spelt  syllable  "great."  How 
many  centuries  have  we  boggled  at  it ;  the  devils  themselves 
enjoying  our  miserable  duncehood  ! 

But  we  had  forgotten  our  half-crown  coiner.  Come  here, 
fellow.  And  now,  we  open  the  book  of  History.  Why,  here,  in 
a  few  years,  are  twenty  false  coiners — but  then  their  own  crowns 
are  gold :  crowns,  placed  upon  their  consecrated  heads  by  sweet 
religion.  Yet,  only  to  think  of  the  copper  they  have  put  off  upon, 
unwary  as  the  true  metal  —  as  coined  wealth.  But  then 
again  they  poured  it  in  a  shower  upon  thousands,  and  did  not,  with 
few  aspect,  sidle  to  a  counter,  with  one  base  bit  to  fob  a  baker  of 
*  roll.  And  so,  our  crowned  counterfeitmonger  shall  be  called  the 
Oreat ;  he  shall  wear  the  laurel— and  the  half-crown  felon  bear 
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Laurel  and  flax !  Like  seeds,  used  by  witches — Hecate's  cos- 
metics for  an  evening  party — thay  have  carried  us  where,  we  can 
hardly  hope  the  reader  has  followed.  We  have  returned,  how- 
ever ;  and  just  as  the  hand  and  soldiers  have  taken  their  position: 
just  as  the  Posset  March  is  meeting  its  hysteric  end. 


THE  GOOSB  OP  T6B  ABMT  OF  TWIDDLBTHtMB. — THE  BABLT  HISTORt 
OF  THE  BIRD  :  HOW  IT  BSCAFBD  GOOKINO. 

And  there,  in  advance  of  the  soldiera,  is  the  goose  that,  never 
upon  apy  occasion  is  absent  from  the  Twitdethumb  forces.  In 
all  their  marchings,  the  bird  marches  before  :  and  as  the  army,  or 
the  remaining  remnant  of  it,  are  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  the  step 
of  the  bird  is,  it  must  be  owned,  an  accommodating  pace.  There  is 
great  wisdom  in  the  look  of  the  creature.  It  is  plain,  that  it  has 
its  own  ideas  of  superiority  ;  for  it  contemplates,  from  right  to  left, 
with  knowing  and  contemptuous  eye,  the  aspect  and  accoutrements 
of  its  companions.  And  when  the  soldiers  discharge  their  muskets, 
the  goose  gently  flaps  its  wings,  and  gives  a  light  gaggle  as  though  in 
scorn  of  the  noisy  combustion.  Now  there  is  no  love — to  say  the 
truth — ^in  the  aflection  paid  by  the  soldiers  to  the  goose :  their 
tenderness  towards  it  has  its  root  in  interest,  for  the  goose  is,  it 
is  thought  by  them,  a  very  devil  in  feathers.  And  yet  the  goose 
was  hatched  with  some  vulgar  dozen,  and  sent  forth  upon  the 
wide  common  to  pick  up  its  living  until  the  time  of  spit.  However, 
there  is  a  st<Hy  that  the  goose,  when  in  its  goslinghood,  was  looked 
at  with  an  eye  of  favour,  was  patted  and  fed  with  crusts  and  com 
by  an  old  woman  who  was  beUeted  to  be  a  witch,  for  she  had  a 
wart  tufted  with  silver  bristles  on  her  chin  ;  but — it  speaks  much 
for  the  humanity  of  the  Twiddlethumbers  at  the  long  distant  day 
we  write  of — she  was  neither  drowned  nor  burned. 

The  goose,  the  glory  goose — as  it  has  for  many  years  been 
known — had  a  narrow  escape  of  the  fire,  but  saved  itself,  as  it  is 
now  believed,  by  the  wisdom  taught  by  the  old  woman.  The 
goose  with  a  companion,  a  mate  of  the  same  nest,  was  put  up  to 
fatten.  But  it  would  seem,  that  from  the  first  the  goose  of  ^orj 
knew  the  pui-pose  of  the  cook,  and — save  the  merest  mouthful  to 
keep  its  flesh  and  feathers  together — it  would  swallow  nothing. 
Whereas,  its  companion  gobbled  double,  and  in  ten  days  at  most, 
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had-^tfaotigh  tmconscicmi^j — a  magnificent  breast  for  the  knifo. 
"Bless  me!  ikin  and  bones — skin  and  bones,"  said  the  cook, 
taking'  up  our  regimental  goose.  "  Why  'twould  disgrace  the 
holiday  dish  of  a  beggar — we  '11  try  the  goose  with  another  com- 
panioB.  For  this,  the  other  creature — I  never  did  feel  so  heaty 
a  goose — this  glutton  has  no  doubt  gobbled  all.'*  And  the  fat 
goose  was  carried  away,  and  another  companion — another  of  the 
same  brood — shut  up  with  our  lean  bird.  But  the  goose  of  skin- 
and-bones  looked  with  a  cold  grey  eye  at  the  com  ;  and  just  ten- 
derly took  Up  some  fifty  oats  a-day,  its  companion  coming  in  for 
tbe  rest ;  still  swallowing  it  with  gluttonous  contempt  of  its  spare 
Mfiociate.  And  again  the  cook  carried  off  the  fat  goose,  and 
wiring  at  our  lean  one,  put  in  another  of  its  brethren.  But  the 
thiimcr  the  lean  goose  became,  the  wi^er  it  grew.  "  I 'm  not 
going  to  stuff  myself  for  sudden  death,  depend  upon  it,"  cogitated 
tbe  goose,  gaggling  to  itself,  as  it  beheld  companion  after  t?om- 
panion  eat  up  the  double  mess.  And  so  matters  went  on,  until 
«w  lean  goose  had  seen  its  twelve  brothers  and  sisters  fattened, 
and  carried  off"  to  the  kitchen  :  and  with  tbe  last  our  goose 
remained  still  leaner  than  before. 

Tbe  goose  was  cursed.  There  was  plahily  some  spell  laid 
''pon  it.  Otherwise  it  would  have  eaten  its  corn,  would  have 
itself  like  any  other  decent  goose,  that  it  might  have  been 
<luly  coffined  in  a  dish,  or  sepulchred  in  paste.  Whereas,  with 
a  cynical,  sour  eye,  it  suffered  its  twelve  brothers  and  sisters  to 
pbimp  themselves  for  the  knife,  stoically  eschewing  the  Ameral 
Dononrs  of  sage  and  onion.  Better  life  in  skin  and  bones-*- 
thought  the  goose— than  death  in  a  silver  dtsh,  with  apj^es  and 

"Take  this  wrctdh  !  "  said  the  cook,  handing  over  the  goose 
^  a  soldier  on  guard — ^for  in  those  days  live  sdWiers  ornamented 
the  g&tes  of  the  castle — "  take  the  devil,  for  devil  it  is,  since 
twill  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  yet  seems  all  the  stronger  for 
<he  starvation, — take  it ;  tear  it,  cut  its  throat,  rend  it,  bum  it 
^  cinders  ;  for  'tis  neither  meat  for  man  nor  hawk.  The  fiend 
batched  it,  so  make  the  best  of  it."  With  these  words,  the 
<?ook  passed  the  goose  by  the  neck  to  the  soldier  :  and  the 
Jarrior,  with  prophetic  nostril  snufling  tbe  roasted  flesh  of  the 
welicious  bird— for  a  lean  goose  to  a  duke,  is  a  goose  in  flesh  to 
J;  ^^^«'s  poor  soldier — drew  his  weapon,  and  smacking  his  lips 
tbe  irbile,  was  as  about  to  fit  the  point  of  his  sword  to  the  artery 
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of  hiB  future  dinner.  Whereupon,  the  goose  squintbg  at  tbe  { 
executioner — he  saw  not  the  deep,  wise,  sad  ezpresdon  of  tbe 
bird — at  the  very  moment  that  tlie  steel  pricked  amidst  its 
feathers,  threw  up  its  left  wing  with  «o  vehement  a  spasm,  that 
its  longest  pen  feather  cut  the  soldier's  eje ;  and  with  a  short 
yell  the  hero  dropt  the  bird. 

The  goose  took  a  short  flight,  then  settled :  and  then  with  a  neck 
rigid  as  iron,  and  an  insulting  hiss,  defied  the  soldier.  Pricked 
by  scorn  and  a  dinner,  the  soldier — weapon  in  hand — approached 
the  goose.  Measuring  his  distance,  the  soldier  flung  his  sword 
about  him — aiming  at  the  goose's  neck  ;  but  the  goose,  nimble  as 
a  sparrow,  was  behind  him.  Again  the  soldier  cut ;  again,  and 
again.  He  might  as-well  have  hoped  to  cut  down  the  martens 
that — their  clay  homes  under  the  oasde  arch — were  skinuning 
backward  and  forward,  with  flies  to  their  little  ones. 

And  of  a  sudden  the  goose  gaggled  with  such  tremendous 
volume,  it  seemed  as  though  every  goose  on  land,  and  in  air,  wild 
and  tame,,  had  struck  into  instant  chorus.  Twiddlethumb  Castle, 
with  its  foundations  deep  in  centuries,  shook  and  rocked  at  the 
sound  of  that  single  goose.  Every  shield,  and  every  breast-plate; 
every  bit  of  martial  iron  in  the  armoury  rang,  as  though  stmck 
with  invisible  hammers.  Everybody  rushed  from  the  castle  and 
beheld  the  lean,  skeleton  goose,  with  defying  neck  and  expanding 
wings,  daring  the  soldier. 

And  the  bird  seemed  to  grow  and  dilate  until  it  would  have 
covered  a  flock  of  farm-yard  geese  of  our  degenerate  Michaelmas. 
Its  grey  eyes  became  bright  as  sapphires  ;  and  its  quill  featherS) 
thick  at  the  roots  as  a  knight's^  lance,  stuck  out  one  by  one- 
terrible  weapons.  Its  neck  grew,  and  thickened^  and  wreathed 
like  a  mighty  snake  ;  and  sinuous,  and  threatening,  it  seemed 
as  though  it  would  snap  the  soldier  by  the  nose,  contemptuous  in 
its  sudden  strength. 

Everybody  stood  aghast.  The  warder  of  the  castle — a  timid, 
pains-taking  old  man — rang  the  alarum  bell ;  he  never  had  seen 
such  a  goose  before.  All  the  Twiddlethumbers  rushed  towards 
the  castle.  All  the  troops — in  those  days,  Twiddlethumb  had  a 
noble  garrison  ^assembled  under  arms  I  The  Duchess  de  Bobs  and 
her  ladies  watched  from  the  turret  and — ^and  still  the  goose^ 
unabashed  by  the  company,  looked  defyingly  around. 

*'  A  boon,  most  mighty  Duke,  a  boon,''  cried  a  youthful  knightt 
falling  upon  both  his  knees  before  the  Duke  de  Bobs. 
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Sansage/'  said  the  Duke,  for  he  knew  the  jearniogs  of  early 
knighthood,  and  guessed  the  hoon  demanded-^'*  Sausage,  take 
horse  and  arms, — the  hoon  is  thine." 

And  now  imagine  the  squire  of  Sansage  has  gone  to  ruh  down 
and  saddle  and  hridle  his  master's  horse,  that  the  gallant  knight 
msj,  with  his  host  chivalrous  appetite,  attack  the  monster  bird. 


And  Abraham  knelt  within  his  tent,  and  called, 
As  was  his  wont,  upon  the  Holy  God. 

There  came  a  stranger  to  the  Patriarch's  tent, 
A  solitary,  weary  wayfarer, 
Yeaia-stricken,  hunger-smitten,  travel-soil'd, 
And  prayed  and  said :  "  Have  pity  on  the  poor, 
And  give  me  leave  to  rest  my  limbs  awhile. 
And  cool  my  parch'd  lips  from  the  stranger^s  flask." 

And  Abraham  heard,  and  in  the  name  of  Him 
Who  in  One  Likeness  fashion'd  all  mankind. 
Went  forth  and  took  the  stranger  by  the  hand. 
And  brought  him  in,  and  gave  him  bread  to  eat, 
And  fumish'd  him  with  water  from  his  flask. 

And  Abraham  ask'd  him  not  from  whence  he  came. 
Whither  he  ioumey'd,  or  what  name  he  bore. 
But  for  that  he  was  weary  and  oppress'd 
With  toil  and  travail,  hungry  ana  athirst. 
Besought  him,  saying :  "  Sojourn  thou  with  me. 
And  in  my  tent  with  me  and  mine  abide. 
And  share  my  morning  and  my  mid-day  meal. 
That  when  thou  art  refresh'd  and  satisfied. 
Thou  may'st  proceed  rejoicing  on  thy  way." 

Then  Abraham  tum'd  him  round  about  awhile. 
And  fell  upon  his  face  and  pray'd  aj^in, 
And  call*d,  as  was  his  wont,  upon  hui  Ood. 
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And  lo  1  the  stranger  rose  and  went  aside, 
Nor  bent  the  knee,  nor  utter'd  prayer  nor  praise. 
But  turn'd  his  eyes  towards  the  setting  sun, 
And  murmur'd  something,  which  as  Abraham  heard, 
His  wrath  was  kindled,  and  he  spake  and  said  : 

"  There  is  one  God  who  made  the  Heaven  and  earth, 
To  whom  alone  all  homage  should  be  paid  ; 
Him  should'st  thou  worship,  Him  should'st  thou  adore. 
The  stars  of  night,  the  sun,  the  firmament, 
Are  His,  and  formed  and  fashion'd  by  His  hand  : 
Why  call'st  thou  not  upon  His  name  with  me  ?  " 

The  stranger  answer'd :  "Worship  thou  thy  God, 
Nor  in  thy  tent  will  I  blaspheme  his  name, 
But  /have  never  learnt  to  pray  to  Him  ; 
I  worship  not  with  thee,  nor  thou  with  me." 

Then  Abraham  took  the  stranger  by  the  arm. 
And  thrust  him  forth,  and  drove  him  from  his  tent, 
And  so  with  force  constrain'd  him  to  depait. 

And  Abraham  fell  upon  his  face  again. 
And  caird  once  more  aloud  upon  his  God. 

And  lo  !  a  voice  addressed  him  as  he  pray'd, 
"  0  Abraham,  Abraham !  "   Abraham  knew  the  voice, 
And  spake  and  answer'd :  "  Yea,  Lord,  here  am  I." 

Then  said  the  Lord  :  "  Where  is  the  man  that  sought 
For  food  and  shelter  in  my  servant's  tent — 
The  stranger  that  I  sent  to  thee  to-night  ?  *' 

And  Abraham  answer'd  :  "  He  refused  to  call 
Upon  Thy  name,  and  worship  Thee  with  me, 
And  I  was  wroth,  and  sent  him  on  his  way." 

Then  said  the  Lord  :  "  Is  he  not  old  and  poor  ? 
Have  /not  borne  with  him  these  hundred  years  ? 
And  could'st  not  thou,  the  servant  of  my  choice. 
Bear  with  his  presence  for  a  single  night." 


F.L. 
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BY  PABL  BELL. 


There  is  nothing,  Sir,  you  will  admit,  so  instructive  and  im- 
proYing  as  some  experience  of  foreign  parts.  What  a  wonderful 
havoc  can  a  few  days*  thoughtful  observation  of  our  neighbours 
make  among  ajicient  envies,  hatreds,  malices,  and  all  uncharita- 
blenesses  !  How  C9,n  it  set  right  Man's  vocabularies,  and  Woman's 
figures  of  speech !  My  lame  Boy  and  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
week  in  Paris,  in  a  state  of  "  spiritual  increase  and  multiplication  '* 
(as  I  once  heard  the  Rev.  Ozias  CoQkle  describe  the  condition  of 
the  pew-holders  in  his  chapel)  hardly  to  be  weighed,  measured,  or 
sufficiently  admired  !  How  we  have  eaten  that  which  would  make 
ihe  ha^ir  of  Halcyon  Row  (Miss  Le  Grand's  false  curls,  perhaps, 
excepted)  stand  on  end  ; — the  quantity  of  laughter  we  have  laughed 
in  thealrea,  great  and  small ;  and  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
heen  laughed  at  by  passers-by,  visored,  shawled,  and  comfortered, 
with  masses  of  black  hair  grown  on  each  Bear  his  own  chin — how 
we  have  been  converted  to  the  Boots  of  the  Hue  Vivienne,  and  thft 
gloves  that  bloom,  primrose-like,  hard  by  the  little  fountain  in  the 
Rw  CfreneUe  : — what  we  think  of  Monsieur  Guizot's  sincerity  (a 
Schoolmaster  ^*very  much  abroad  "  of  late  years)  and  of  Abd-el- 
Kader's  chances  of  comfortable  residence  among  his  courteous 
euemies — the  attentions  paid  to  Us  at  Our  Embassy — and  other 
matters,  no  less  new  and  momentous,  will  appear  in  our  Book, 
For  since,  now-a-days,  an  evening  and  a  momipg  are  admitted 
to  qualify  a  man  for  laying  down  the  law,  as  largely  as  a  score  of 
yeaw  did,  before  Wheatstone  was,  or  Brunei  railed,  bridged,  and 
tunnelled  Time  and  Space  into  mere  nothings — of  course  we  shall 
produce  our  "  Profound  View  of  Paris," — including  a  prospect  of 
the  Destinies  of  Europe,  and  a  final  judgment  of  a  French  Art, 
Society,  and  /m-morals  ;  the  illustrations  to  be  executed  in  the  very 
^  Btj^e  of  Art,  from  drawings  by  etc.  etc.  etc.* — unless  clever 

.  *  At  the  request  of  my  Boy,  SampcKm  Bell,  I  omit  precise  mentioti  of  him 
^the  ajbove  text.  For,"  says  he,  « the  name  is,  just  now,  bo  much  before 
^  pnUic,  that  confanoiis  may  naturally  be  expected  to  arise.  And 
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M.  Oararni  speak  in  time  ;  and  open  the  intercourse  he  is  under- 
stood to  be  anxious  to  maintain  with  England,  by  illustrating  a 
work  by  one  of  its  popular  writers  ! 

You  will  judge,  Sir,  how  two  intelligent  persons,  somewhat 
boastful  in  their  new  enlightenment  and  a  trifle  imporerished  hj 
shopping  in  Paris,  for  wives,  sisters,  and  other  she-creatures  at 
home — are  disposed  to  receiye  the  tidings  which  haye  slapped  us 
on  the  face  (rather  say,  on  the  pocket),  shortly  after  touching 
English  ground.  So  The  Duke  chooses  that  we  are  to  havo  a 
Keep^t  Tax  !  Starvation  is  at  home.  Cholera  coming — Scepti- 
cism has  got  into  a  mitre  (cry  the  Doves  of  **  Our  Street  ") — a 
new  scion  of  Royalty  is  expected  to  spring  somewhere  about  All- 
Fools*  Day.  We  are  in  Misery,  Ruin,' Doubt,  Depression.  What 
then  ?  Let  us  get  up  a  smart  Scarlet  Fever,  by  way  of  ^  making 
the  minds  of  Englishmen,  women,  and  children,  easy ! 

When  I  first  heard  of  this  device,  I  was  irresistibly  and  whimsi- 
cally reminded  of  a  personage — partly  witty,  partly  crazy,  yet  all 
the  while  centrally  and  steadily  self-interested — under  whose  wing 
I  wintered  many  a  long  year  ago  :  one  of  those  eccentric  and 
random  folks,  who  get  unexpected  privileges  by  strangely  impu- 
dent deeds^  and  make  words,  of  the  most  outrageous  licence, 
*  *pay, ' '  as  the  saying  is : — the  wildest,  coarsest  woman  I  ever  knew ; 
yet  whom  no  one  could  help  liking,  or  listening  to,  or  looking  for. 
How  she  had  managed  to  reduce  her  husband  into  a  state  of 
puzzle-headed  submissiveness,  to  ride  down  the  strong  wills  of  a 
crew  of  rough  sons,  and  the  individual  tastes  of  a  bevy  of  sprigbtly 
daughters — how,  always  to  be  uppermost — always  in  a  bustle — 
always  to  be  wide  awake  and  in  high  spirits — cannot  be  forgotten,  | 
even  unto  this  day,  in  the  families  of  the  very  Rats  and  Mice,  who 
harboured  behind  her  skirting-boards  !  Well :  on  one  occasion,  at  a 
juncture  when  she  was  much  traversed  in  her  housewifery  by  the 
stupidity  and  laziness  of  her  help**  (as  the  Americans  have  it) : 
Mrs.  Dandleby  received  the  unwelcome  tidings  somewhere  about 
6  P.M.,  that  her  dear  misty  Lord  and  Master  was,  that  night, 
expected  from  Belfast,  with  four  Irish  gentlemen ;  who  were  to 


whereas,  we  would  (^nme  heartily  in  relationship  with  the  clever  three  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  has  faithered  '  Jane  Eyre,  '  and  the  other  two  produced  a 
pair  of  Brother-Novels  so  closely  resembling  the  same,  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  point  out  a  difference — ^we  are  stUl  anxious  to  av<ud  mistakes,  or  retain 
from  exciting  false  expectations.  We  are  what  we  are :  and  nothing,  or 
nobody  else."— P.  B. 
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eat,  drink,  and  be  lodged  in  a  house,  already  as  full  as  a  rabbit- 
warren.  She  screamed  east,  she  screamed  west — she  svx)re ;  being 
one-of  the  gentlewomen  I  have  known,  who  have  had  no  objection 
to  relieve  thepiselves  of  an  oath  (dramatically,  be  it  noted,  and  out 
of  pure  jest,'or  bravado) — she  collared  Dick,  and  she  cuffed  Mar- 
gery and  Moll, — she  flew  up-stairs  and  down-stairs^ — stormed  in 
the  cellar,  apd  threw  open  every  garret- window  ;^  without  in  the 
least,  advancing  matters,  or  bringing  the  savages  (as  she  called 
them)  round  her,  to  the  slightest  practical  sense  of  the  four  spare 
beds,  and  the  one  hot  supper.  At  length,  a  bright  thought  struc]£ 
her.  "I'll  put  some  spirit  into  them,*'  cried  the  half-crazy 
woman,  **  or  the  is  in  it."  **  And  so  " — was  used  to  con- 
clude the  narrator,  who  loved  to  praise  her  own  **  resource  " — "  and 
so,  my  dear,  I  made  them  get  one  of  Mr.  Dandleby's  old  hats, 
and  fill  it  with  red  hot  cinders  :  and  we  set  it  down  in  the  courtyard, 
and  danced  rOund  it !  And  that  presently  set  matters  to  rights  ; 
Lord  love  you !  "  And  the  beds  were.shaien  up  or  shaken  down, 
and  the  iinpossible  supper  was  in  the  oven  and, on  the  spit  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  and  everything  was  as  comfortable  aa  you 
ever  heard  of! — People,  must  have  life  put  in  them!  "  being 
the  inevitable  corollary  of  this  strange  story  of  one  among  the 
least  strange  of  Mrs.  Dandleby's  deeds  and  darings. 

Well :  one  would  not  mind,  if  the  life  put  into  England  by  this 
arranging  of  new  fortifications,  this  furbishing  up  of  old  armour,-^ 
by  this  commissioning  of  Captain  Warner  with  his  Infernal  Shells, 
and  this  proposed  Knighthood  of  Professor  Schonbein,  whose  gun- 
cotton  Miss  Le  Grand  opines,  can  convert  every  Anti-Gallic 
woman's  work-box  into  her  own  separate  citadel — one  would  nqt 
mind,  I  Bay,  if  this  stir  and  hubbub  operated  upon  us  as  an  incen- 
tive, to  be  quick  and  ready  in  setting  about  other  reforms  and 
economical  transactions.  But,  I  fear  that  w.hereas  we  may  dance 
ever  so  much  round  the  burning  cinders — no  putting  up  of  spare 
beds  ;  no  dressing  of  a  hot  supper  will  accrue  therefrom  !  Quite 
the  reverse.  I  ^ar  that  cunning  or  crack-brained  Legislation 
(and  the  two  are  as  nearly  allied  as  '*  Great  Wit"  and  "  Mad- 
ness") may  stand  in  the  way  of  our  providing  for  our  neighbours' 
accommodation  and  our  own  food! — BasinghaU  Street  knoweth 
that  at  this  instant,  John  is  not  alias  "  Fortunatus  " — Bull :  no  Man 
with  a  i^nrse  as  long  as  that  of  the  Eailway  King  or  M.  de  Monte 
Christo  the  French  novelist,  or  the  Austrian  Magnate  who  keeps 
as  many  shepherds,  as  our  greatest  owner  of  **  flocks  and  herds  " 
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owns  sheep ! — Sorely  prached  ihis  winter,  kath  peer  JAn  been. 
— ^with  a  **  meat-clothes^and-fire  "  pinching :  and  to  blew  ted 
hot  coals,  for  the' insane  purpose  of  maintaining  national  spirit, 
becomes  a  costly  diversion,  when  the  hearth  by  which  ''  Wife, 
Children,  and  Friends*'  were^ecustemedto-sit,  is  ecM  ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Peerybmgle's  MniHcal  Kettle  is  silent,  for  wuit  of  foel! — 
hope  The  Duke  will  understand  that  I  really  hare  no  spite  against 
the  Army. — My  dsnghters  are  welcome  to  marry  Colonels  er  Oi^ 
tains,  (and  I  said  as  much  i^hen  it  was  expected  that'  Captain  Long- 
shank  s  was  going  to  propose  for  Louisa,  our  seccmd,  to  the  great 
agitation  of  The  Bow  !) — 'But  that,  in  a  time  of  peace,  Ciyitisns 
are  to  be  screwed,  that  the  Military  may  be  **  stuck  up,"  seems  to 
me  hard — ^thriftless — silly — •and  by  no  means  to  be  endtired 
witiiout  as  loud  a  ringing  of  the  Bell,     shall  be  heard 

From  low  St.  James'  up  to  high  St.  Paul's^ — 

from  Bow  to  Brentford ! — 

People  will  say  it  is  because' I  am  fresh  from  Paris — don't 
care  : — but  I  confess  to  a  general  principle  against  all  partictdar 
National  Antipathies  !  Yet  I  was  bom  in  days,  when,  so  often 
as  a  bottle  of  Port  Wine  was  set  on  my  &ther's 'table  by  way  of 
treat,  (and  my  Father,  Sir,  was  not  a  rich  man)  a  fidl  ^ass  was 
sure  to  be  poured  out  for  little  Paul,  that  he  might  drink  "de- 
struction to  our  bom  enemies,  the  Frendh  f  *' — ^and  vhen,  because 
one  of  my  sisters  was  taught  a  miserable  smattering  of  their 
language, — poor  thing  !  with  some  humUe  hope  of  fitting  her 
out  to  earn  her  own  bread  as  a  teacher  in  a  school, — ^the  old 
"Church  and  King"  Clergyman  under  whom  we  sat,  was  used 
to  speak  of  her,  as  *  *  a  young  person  who  had  lost  her  character '  '— 
till  silenced  by  a  threat  of  'Mr.  Justice  Anti- Slander  in  the  Court 
of  Small  Defamations. — And  0  !  dear,  tothiiik  of  the  coil  we  were 
kept  in  about  the  "invasion!" — Sir  Walter's  picture  in  "The 
Antiquary"  of  the  alarm  stirred  in  a  peaceful  Scottish  town,  by 
the  burning  of  a  few  ^ood-for-nothing  machines,  was  no  carica- 
.ture.  If  the  colliers  were  "out"  or  the  frame- work  wearers 
"  off  work" — if  the  poor  folks,  whom  the  Mob-leaders  of  those 
days  deluded  with  "  Black  Dwarfs"  and  other  such  trumpery  and 
unsettling  publications,  held  a  meeting  on  moor  or  meadow — "the 
Prench  had  a  finger  in  the  pie  !  "  said  all  good  subjects  of  good 
King  George !  And  an  ingeniously  confused  belief  prevailed  that 
we  should  have  a  home  Reign  of  Terror  there  and  then:  "fitted  up'* 
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nilh'tke  utmost  dnregsfd  of 'comFeBiMMe :  that  ^we  skwld  kare 
BobeBpierea — ^Dantoiie--^Glmlo^<CoriiajB,  as  Mrelj  as  we 
hare  the  last  new  pattern  from  Lyons,  or  bonnet  from  the  Bue 
WitimmB    (and^that  *''Boiiey"  (as  be^was  €leganUj  cafied)  would 
^saaoe  "fine  "day  berfoaad  -sitting  »ei«wiied  in  Windsor  Oas^,  as 
'fcand  as'King  Solmon,  ^th -ail  ^'^is'^iyes  and  eoacttbiaes" 
Toond  aboatr  hhn  ! — ^Fer  tlie  parac,  I  woU  iweoHect,  then  eonftised 
instorj,  probaUhy  «id  pemn,  ^anwgst  Tnie  Britons,  very 
UMnlj  «s  glono«8}y'asiik6'(0nleiit^  ixnfdfia/^  has-sinee  kd  tke  bmTe 
iitawii'^  JVendi  to  mmAam  mr  c%mtaries  and  Fvets  whenoyer 
rfiMy  'wifte  «  book  «r  reriew  ;  making  onr  'Loid  'Mayor  banish 
'fiean  *t9  ^kmmavk-^Sir  Jobsm^S' daughter  interceding!  ! — and 
aMwing^ibe- world  tiiat'*' Baz^'  eoaie  years  ago  lost  his  beautiful 
lady-^the  dai^ter  af  Mrs.  Troll«pe  and  hcFself  tke  aii^  of 
Viokt"  ^  poem  tvr  la  (2aA^,-r^th  ather  absurdities  as 
glanBg  I— 

Well:  and  what  eame  of  those  temble  and  mcnaeiag 'pre- 
parati<«8^ — in  days  when  ^[uet  eofaxtry  gentiemen 

—^eanred  at  the  meal 
"Witb  glo^«&  of'0tee], 
i^ddrank'ifae  ledwineifarough  the  hefanet  baarxed — 

and,  in  *  bright  wea^r,  Fine-Eyes,  on  the  look-out — might  see 
afar  oiff,  Hke  a  elump  of  sea-gulls,  the  white  sails  of  the  Botdogne 
<71o^kt  ?  The  rain  of  many  a  good  Bngli^  digestion  for  life  : 
owing  "to  Its  9vmer  being  brought  up -to  eat  his  meals  in  a  daily 
panic  ;  a  great  increase  in  theeonsumption  ^  guns  and  pipeclay, 
and  gray  «nd  sca^t  <Mh:  nnieh  fodish  fear — ^mudi  "foolish 
brarado — ^but  no  In- Come  (of  the  French  ?).  T^t  that  was  in 
'War  time,  when  their  need  was  the  sorest ;  and  their  appetites 
Ihe  keenest ! — Therefore  now,  when* we  are  at  peace,  the  busy 
<^  Ptkke*  wants  to  get  up  the  panic  again, — ^to  give  a  fillip  to  the 
gnn  trade  :  to  bid  the  pipe-clay  merchants  sing  for  joy  ;  because 
8ie  peace  migki,  by  Ati^s  interrention,  be  broken  :  and  then — and 
then — ^Fate  and  Lady  Londonderry  only  know  what  might  happen 
in  May  Fair  (the  Jesmts  have  got  a  fine  chapel  there  in  tlie  Farm 
Street  Mews  already  !)  if  the  French  got  so  fer ! 

[I^heoM  hare  said  that  to  see  *•  The  Duke  "  afraid  in  times 
IBce  these  (eren  on  the  strei^th  of  the  pleasant  story  current,  of  My 
Lord  Foreign  Secretary  having  a  plan  of  the  meditated  ih-come  of 
the  French  in  his  poeket)  was  strange  :  but  I  find  that  this  way 
of  potting  my  argument  raises  such  a  storm,  being  considered  as 
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clisredpect  of  our  Warrior's  absolute  wisdom,  that  I  have  with- 
drawn the  paragraph  :  as  I  hope.  Sir,  you  will  duly  apprize  the 
Printers,] 

But  now,  do  the  French  really,  so  eagerly  desire  to  come  down 
upon  us,  like  a  tribe  of  Dragons  of  Wantley  ?  Or  is  it  not  that 
our  Army  overrates  the  power  of  their  Axmj,  and  misconceives 
its  humour  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  feelings  of  our  bom 
enemies  ?  These  are  questions  difficult  to  answer  :  even  by  me, 
who  haye  just  been  a  week  in  Paris,  and  seen  our  "  HamJet 
applauded  by  the  sons  of  people  who  eat  frogs  and  worship 
Voltaire  !  But  neither  can  I  conceive  The  Duke  to  be  a  very 
fair  witness.  Is  it  not  natural,  and  human,  and  beautiful,  that  the 
(itd  Warrior  shall  dream  of  his  military  glories  all  the  more  fondly ; 
because,  every  day,  military  glory  (Thank  Goodness,  Captain 
Longshanks  aoes  not  hear  me !)  is  more  and  more  at  a  discount 
among  the  Continental  nations,  in  the  settlement  of  their,  quarrek  ? 
Jar  be  it  from  me,  directly  or  indirectly  to  njock  at  the  di-eam? 
of  one,  who  has.  done  his  land  good  service  :  and  who  wili — ^solong 
as  he  has  a  tongue'  to  speak  withal — speak  honestly ;  be  the 
honesty  ever  so  prejudiced.  But  does  ourHero-Worship  goto  the 
len^t  of  compelling  us  to  receive  tte  words  of  any  man  as 
oracular,  when  Time  is  presenting  us  new  facts,  new  combinations, 
apparently  calling  for  new  methods  of  treaty  apd  self-assertipn  in 
the  adjustment  of  vexed  questions  ?  Dare  one  say,  in  th^  face  of  a 
regiment  of  Drawcansirs,  loi^ing  to  be  **  up  and  at  /  "  somebody 
or  something,  that  the  very  conations  of  the  Art  of  War  hare 
been  changed  by  Intercom-se  and  Science  since  the  Lord  of  Strath- 
fieldsaye  bent  his  .sword  into  a  spade  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
finest  collection  of  dahlias  in  Berkshire  ?  Thus,  at  least,  tbej 
tell  us  at  Woolwich ;— irrespectively  of  what  our  Civil  Senses 
assure  us  must  be  the  result  in  combination  of  the  scientific 
di^overies  not  even  attempted  in  the  days  of  Waterloo:  when 
Belgium  had  no  railways,  and  Boulogne  no  Captain  Smithetts, 
and  Dover  no  Electrical  Telegraphs  !  But  the  blustering,  bustr 
ling,  and  bristling  Vocabulary  of  the  Soldier  seems  to  hare 
undergone  small  revision. 

Let  me  ask  another  question — what  will  the  moneyed  men  of 
Fran,ce  say  to  the  Invasion  of  England  ? — that  middle  ei&ss, 
which  has  been  arising  and  consolidating  itself  for  the  last  seven- 
teen years,  and  is  now  in  a  condition,  to  make  its  voice  heard  even 
amid  the  fanfaronnade  of  the  loudest  Anti-British  Trumpeter, 
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yiho  ever  dreamed  hiiuself  scaling  the  walls  of  Dover  Castle,  or 
sitting  on  the  top  of  the  Pavilion  at  Folkestone,  and  boastfullj 
blowing  Here  we  are/^'  Do  the  citizens  of  Paris, — do  the 
manufacturers  of  the  South  really  count  the  days  till  they  are 
sitting  at  ease  in  our  English  farm-houses ;  and  showing  the 
— ahem  !  civilities — of  Conquerors  to  my  Mrs.  Bell  and  our  three 
daughters  ?  Are  they  such  bad  accountants,  think  you,  as  never 
— in  case  of  such  a  speculation  laid  before  them — to  have  totalled 
the  expenditures  of  money — blood — odium — DEFEAT?  I  do 
not  think  much  of  them  as  men  of  business,  I  own.  Their  idea  of 
obligation  seems  to  me  curious.  Monsieur  Hyacinthe  will  call 
Monsieur  Ilyppolite  a  liar,"  (I  am  afraid  not  without  cause),  and 
frantic  duellists  as  both  are, — albeit  the  one  is  a  Silk,  and  the 
other  a  Wine-Merchant, — the  iniputatiou  hardly  breeds  a  common 
quarrel.  They  are  noisy,  unpunctual — ^given  to  laying  a  fussy 
stress  on  some  totally  unimportant  detail :  and  overlooking  that 
great  principle  of  affairs,  which,  by  combining  Promptitude, 
System,  and  Order,  carries  our  Liverpool  Merchants  and  our 
London  Tradesmen  through  such  pressures,  accumulations,  and 
emergencies.  But  I  do  not  conceive  them  stupid  in  the  matter 
of  self-interest.  While  I  cannot  recognise  their  code  of  morals, 
I  greatly  admire  their  ingenuity  and  acuteness.  Except  their 
money-bags  load  the  War-Train  or  ballast  the  Steamers  that 
are  to  bring  $00t)U£S''  over  (just  as  droll  Dick  Doyle  has 
seen  them) — the  train  cannot  start,  the  boats  not  baffle  our 
Harbour-masters'  eyes.  And  will  they  consent  to  the  entangle- 
ment, the  confusion,  the  throwing-back  of  every  public  enter- 
prise for  such  an  uncertain  issue  ?  I  imagine  not, — though  The 
Duke,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  class  is  large,  thinks  other- 
wise :  or  is  said  to  think  otherwise,  by  those  who  imagine  that 
the  glory  of  his  name  will  carry  down  whatsoever  waste  or  folly 
they  may  choose  to  recommend. 

Once  more, — though  in  small  points  of  manners,  taste,  <kc.  he, 
Ac,  the  French  know  England  little  better  than  they  did  when 
Madame  dc  Boufflers  ordered  hot  rolls  and  butter  to  be  served 
up  in  the  middle  of  a  magnificent  dinner,  to  do  honour  to 
our  barbarous  Britons  who  were  at  table — as  regards  the 
substantials,"  our  real  value  and  position  are  better  under- 
stood than  formerly.  The  filthy,  demoralised  crew,  who  prowl 
about  Paris,  with  designs  on  everybody's  pocket,  would  of  course 
like  to  come  here  :  just  as  they  would  like  to  break  into  the  round 
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room  at  tbe  Cafe  de  Paris,  and  eat  the  dnmer  which  ^*  Monsienr 
Bell "  has  ordered  for  two ! — or  to  steal  Mademoiselle  Radiels 
diamonds :  or  to  add  to  their  possessions  in  any  like  legitioMte 
fashion.  And  their  disregard  of  life  (their  own  inehusive)  » 
hideous !  What  matters  it  heing  knocked  on  the  head,  if,  first,  ob0 
has  enjoyed  an  hour  of  riot  and  plunder  ? — So  too,  the  jounudiBts^ 
who  love  sensations,  periods,  £c.  &c. — and  have  little  to  lose 
and  much  to  gain  from  the  restless  and  dmoral»ed  folk  who  hire 
them,* — h&YQ  nonobjection,  on  paper,  to  fancy  orgies  b«re,  bunv- 
ings  there — Queen  Victoria  on  her  marrow-bones — and  ¥tomt 
Albert  hidden  behind  a  pile  of  bad  pictm*e8  in  the  Private  apaiti- 
ments ! — Such  a  tableau  never  fails  to  produce  its  effiset :  being: 
moreover  very  easily  to  get  up  :  few  matters  making  so  tawdry 
a:  show,  at  so  small  a  cost,  as  National  Hate  and  Spirit  !^ — But-ttll 
this  boasting,  look  you,  is  indulged  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  water. 
Bring  the  sauciest  of  Gauls  away  ffom  his  own  tin  orclmaere!  «Bd 
his  own  feuiUeton  :  air  him  for  one  hour  on  this  bank  of  ike 
Channel,  and  the  cltange  of  note  you  shall  hear;  is.  worthy  oi  e^tBt- 
the  attention  of  The  Duke  or  The  Duke's  Kin."  I  have^  som* 
the  charm  of  our  "  respectability*'  work,  with  too  sure  and  omi* 
stant  an  effect  (the  most  potently  among  those  who  ht^e  lac^^ked 
the  loudest)  to  donbt  its  influence.  Oar  pkinneflB^  <mt  pfofay, 
our  belief  in  home  and  hearth,"  whatever  be  osr  diffftreneea^^f 
political  creed  or  sectarian  dogma, — allthftt  makes  up  thai  wm^ 
derful  and  untranslaieable  thing,  called'*  comf^tt,*^ — «trik»ao 
more  than  the  French  stranger  in  England,  be  he*  eoiMMnwiia!"* 
traveller :  or  diplomatist ;  (ur  mere  voyager  in  search  of  am«s»- 
ment.  He  laughs  at  our  dullness :  cov  dioAte  kiik  him  (jnsl  a» 
if  there  were  no  f(Dgs»  not  speat4havp  winds  in  Paris)  and  thai 
wittch  our  oUmate  sj^ares,  he  will  tell  you.  our  ooAerj  finiskesi 
But  yon  wiU  raeely,  I  will  venture  further — ^you  will  never — hear 
him,  when  once  here,  question  our  power*  our.  worth;  our  readimwft 

*  Heve  agaiB^I  am  wamad,  by  my  Boy^  that  I  may  be  tbra^t  presmnii^ 
on  our  week's  knowledge  of  Paris,  to  lay  down  ihe  law  in  a  maimer  mote 
decided  than  becoming.  But,  in  tills  (supposing  it  proved)  I  only  use  modem 
travellers'  privilege.  To  know  a  eonntty  from  long  residenoe — Sydney 
Smith  said  of  reading  a  book  bofore  seviewiag  iWeraatea  a  pv^^di^'* 
Yiour  touriiiaa^  now  knom.to  pocsess  a  d^tifvopame^  making  h^  at  l^curt^ 
as  accurate  and  tnust-worthy  a  witness,  as  the  Poughkeepsie  gentleman  vrt^ 
has  absolutely  got  his  New  Evang^le  printed  in  Londcm  !— Let  any  gentle* 
man  who  can,  prove  me  to  be  ia  the  wtong  alNMlt  Hie  joofnaliatt  and  man  tsi' 
\mSmtm  in-  Paris.— B. 
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tawipfcall  minor,  dfflferrerwtras  ^  when  needful,  in  a  general  resistance 
9§pm»t^  thai*  wbadx  is .  not.  endurable.    Too  often  haye  I  sho^a. 
aJb^H^  the.  foreignor :  tha  strangOt  gaont^  uneasy  American*— 
ittt  tiraposiet.hivigryy  German^  alfraya.given  to  find  some  mystical 
apitiiiBer^mfiuwg  iEkthe^irjrong,  placer—the  impidsivo,  and  some- 
^dpt  e^^i^^r^d.  Italiaov-too  X3f tea  haye.  I  noted  the  impression 
ppdpctd        those  bj  th«<  sights  we  have  to  show,  and  the  sighia. 
iffH  baveidialt  to  show, — to  doubt  that  the  efect.oi  England  upon, 
ft.  %«Deh«i8a^  bo,  h#  eier.  so  flippa^  oyer  so  volatile^  ever  so  > 
iirfijljUWo^8-4s  g^^neiFallj  more  hemimbing,  thau  upon  any  other, 
gpnylj  y^Qi  landa'Oi%«''  Albion  a  shores^"    He  may  not.  like,  it : 
I  cajsu^-halp^  fsa^vfg^,  it^^toib^^     often'  sedative,  as  stimu<» 
Witv.  ia  ii»  ]:w^lts.   Mmwenr  Alezaadec.  Buau^  hjimsalf,  the 
sfW^oest  jpF€6^^^  oi  the  Noble  Art  of'  Gasconade  extant,  would 
hfHit^rail^fhia.spinta'to  tha  pprnt-oi  helienn^in  a  successful. 
i%iigion»o<  Biig}4wid^ — wbea  going;  down  the  rool»,  to  eat  his. 
^#$ebaitfi,  wtk  fi*  D.  J.  T.  and  other  bnliiant  and  aucoessful 
aiiJj^tPii?  ofc,  Eqg)bHAc-!"09^»  foTgftt^ing^.  of  conrse,  yfmr  humble. 

Sttti^r  'Dpad^  hg&Vim  wo  Pedla^.  and  Fackm^n^  haye  been 
8#iH#  IfiQOwledg^r  Of  o^x;  awzt  .and  oun  neighbours' 

ppfpto<hiiwi»nirf  I  sm  thc^efore^only,  spealung^.according  to 

"Ivifvendtii*'  ¥dU0ciJ^aMer(;^a^.  belief  . that >  the.  offset  of  all  this, 
tinwllii^^toraf^  &»  doea.nc^  pi^a  likea^sununer.  clpud*' — or 
^9^T,  lilroillwit  wfai<^h  ia^  bui;4t  in  atornMLnd  lightning !  Common , 
Smm^mi4^^e%haif9Jx»p^tf^da  in  the adnunistratio^  of  Eurog^eri 
tW^Wy*  bpMl«.  The  ineauvemeaee^  of 

is  sBowed  to  be  weighed^:  m  weW  m  tke  nseeMtiy  ftor  xoHkarj 
g^dryasid  disthsctlon:  And  tliongii  the*  /n-ewae  «iid' JTmp-oBt'tMC- 
nk^tite  pastod;  formght  I  know;  ere>  ttes-impot^iirt-^tectinieBt  be  * 
piirited— metbinks^  t^ie  addhioml  burdeir,  snd'tfaer  wartike  prepa* 
rattans,  in  conjunction,  will  faaardly  be  8oper4mpoeed,  withoot  an 
expression  of  ^staste  more  universal 'tban  the  alarm  esotted  by 
Tina  Duke's,  letten — ^And  to  this  chorus^— let  Geiteral,  Captain, 
C<^el,  Major,  Comet,  ete.  ete.  ete«  etc.  ftet  as  they  please — 
nniBt  onr  Statesmen,  more  and  more,  lend  aor  attentive  eari — They- 
mufl'leam  that  onr  National  Soul  of  Btaanery-is  not  te  be  kept 
aBve,  by  pinching  and  starving  our  National  Body ;  that  the 
Freneh  are  not  to  be  ^  bawed  out,"  by  raeaasres  crippling  ou^ 
resources,  and  comptlBng  the  best  among  us  to  beeeiM  abeentece^ 
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A  few  words  more,  and  I  shall  have  disposed  of  my  "  tedious* 
nesB."  There's  another  point  of  view»  in  whieh  the  Ke^H^ut 
sjstem  merits  consideration.  When  is  to  eome  the  end  of  con- 
cession to  class-panics  ?  Our  Bed  Coats  are  to  be  multiplied  tti 
tenrarem  of  the  Red  Pantaloons  of  the  French.  Well  and  good-: 
hut  there  is  a  black  squadron  of  ghosdy  men,  in  whom  Miaa 
Weak  and  Mrs.  Blackadder  put  their  ti*ust,  and  hundreds  of  thek? 
brothers  and  cousins,  too — ^more 's  the  pity ! — men  nurtured  hi. 
the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Poker,"  swollen  with  manna  distilled 
by  **  The  Fiery  Furnace,"  and  who  can  tell,  to  a  hair,  thennmb^ 
of  bristles  on  The  Great  Beast,  who  go  lower  than  our  mifitary 
alarmists  : — and  forbid  England  to  let  in  not  merely  Red  Panta^ 
loons,  but  Red  Stockings,  also.  No  Frenchmen !  No  Popish  ^4es 
from  Rome  !  The  descendants  of  Miggs  (who  married  at  a  peiiod 
later  than  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Dickens  in  his  Barnaby  Budge  ") 
are '  numerous,  Uatant,  and' yery  ready  to  ehoulder  theit  gosia 
against  Idolaters,  at  a  moment's  warning.  Week  after  we^' 
May  after  May,  their  Kettledmmmleft  and  Foundtexts  are  tkum^ 
ittg'  their  cushions  to  the  Lutheran  Bant,'*  or  filling  Exeter' 
Hall  with  invective  vi<denee  enough  to  poison  Pius  the  Ninth  fttm 
this  distance  ;  if  the  vicinity  of  his  loving  fit^nds  the  Jesuits  had 
not  caused  that  good  man  so  to  have  case-hardened  himself  upoot* 
anodynes,  that  arsenic  tea  (Miss  Le  Grand  says)  would  do  him  no 
more  harm  thto  any  other  stomachic— while  the  Irish  Mc  Furys; 
and  0 'Thunders,  and  Fitz-Bloods,  in  copes  and  dalmatics,  are  ■ 
inculcating  from  the  altar  an  Hibernian  mode  of  resisting  their 
** in-come**  tax — to  wit,  by  keeping-out  the  Saxon,  while  they 
are  glorifying  themselves  on  the  increase  of  tram-roads,  because 
the  rails,  when  torn  up,  will  make  iligant  "  pikes  :  and  the  loco- 
motives scatter  as  much  terror  among  their  foes  and  oppressors, 
as  so  many  elephants  might  do,  drunk  with  arrack  made  by  Banee 
or  Bajah,  impatient  of  Mother  Company's  soldiers  in  Eastern  plain 
or  city.  What  do  we  English  say  to  this  ?  Are  we  not  shocked 
at  their  folly  ?  disgusted  at  their  ferocious  animosity  ?  wiping  our 
mouths  on  the  spotless  handkerchief  (a  white  flag)  of  Peace  ;  and 
quoting  many  placid  texts  from  the  New  Testament  of  Good  Will  ? 
How  patient! — how  enlightened! — what  an  advancement  on 
by-gone  times  of  party  rage !  Why,  so  it  would  be  ;  if  it  only  went 
throughout !  But  some  of  us  want  to  bar  the  door  against  the 
French,  and  some  against  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  and  some  against  the 
Americans  ;  and  the  West  Indians  tell  us  to  keep  out  everybody  but 
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themselTes.  Erery  band  of  aged  gentlewomen,  in  short,  only  wants 
to  be  encouraged  to  have  their  own  body  of  mercenaries  clad  in  brave 
scarlet  cloth,  for  the  defence  of  their  own  rights  and  privileges  ; — 
sqnailing,  nevertheless,  as  loud  as  old  women,  only,  can  squall,  if 
they  are  to  pay  for  a  penny  spent  in  the  defence  of  any  other  Tabby. 
Sd  Miss  Partington  will  have  broken  bottles  and  rusty  nails  on  her 
oirn  garden  wall — but  if  Miss  Frettabit  chooses  to  hem  round  her 
pleasaance  with  similar  defences,  she  is  pronounced  to  be  doting 
a  bad,  maliciona  neighbour  ;  wanting  to  hurt  everybody  before  they 
laok  at  her ! "  and  the  like  !  Dine  out  for  a  month  in  London,  and 
j<m  shall  become  profoundly  and  practically  convinced,  that  never 
were  we  Engtish  so  utterly  defenceless  on  every  side  as  now. 
B^gared^inaulted->H>ar  morak  destroyed — our  foundations  sapped 
•^ur  public  men  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  public  spirit  or  private 
rirtae~we  are,  in  short,  just — ^where  we  were  one  hundred  years 
ago ;  when,  Horace  Walpole,  from  his  own  secretaire  in  Strawberry 
Hili,  issued  his  witty  and  doleful  prophecies  about  our  decline  and 
the  i^roa^ing  triumph  of  our  ill-wishers  ;*^and  then  turned  away 
with  a  distracted  heart  to  buy  a  new  bit  of  china,  or  to  cheapen  a 
Faithome  print  or  a  Petitot  enamel !    So  you  see  ...  . 

■  ■  ■  But  here 's  Major  Longshanks,  as  proud  as  a  peacock  on 
tbe^romotton,  which  enables  him  again  to  ask  me  for  my  socond 
treasure-^hia  dearest  Louisa."  Well,  perhaps  a  step  in  the  Army 
may  nctt;  be  so  bad  a  thing  after  all ;  whether  the  French  income 
is  touched  by  it  or  not ! 

ralentine^s  Day,  '48. 


Eablt  doctors  and  chymists  believed  in  the  great  curative 
and  social  virtue  of  hanging  the  subject ;  for  they  obtained  by  the 
process  mysterious  powers  of  sympathy  operative  upon  the  suffering 
world  at  large.  The  Magnetick  Cure  of  Wouvida  is  thus  pro- 
foundly treated  by  the  learned  Doctor  Van  Helmont.^  The  curious 

*  A  Ternary  of  Pamdoocei,  The  Magnetick  Cure  of  Wounds :  The 
Natlvi^  of  Tartar  in  Wine  :  The  Image  of  God  in  Man.  Written  origin- 
•By  by  Jok.  Bapt.  Van  HelTnmt,  and  'fransTated,  Illnstrated,  and  Amplified 
by  Walter  Oiarleeon,  Doctor  in  Phyack,  and  Physiciiin  to  the  late  King. 
London^  FlMt^str^li,  at  tfa«  siga  of  the  Tiuk'B^bead,  1650. 
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unguent  that,  by  magnetic  sympatby,  cored  wounds,  had  for  one 
of  its  prime  ingredients  the  umea^  or  "  moss  "  growing  upon  llie 
skull  of  a  hanged  man.  How  this  moss  is  produced,  the  erudite 
Goclenitts  has  set  forth  at  lar^.  For  he,  accordbg,  to  Van  Hel- 
mont,  who,  be  it  understood,  rcj^ta  the  theory^ 

«  Affims  thai  the  Uamm,  oar  wo»^  U  to  be  ^rieoM  on^ifflft  ekla^  ^ 
such  as  have  beea  baoged.  Of  which  his  own.  and  g730«sly;  erroneous  inTen- 
tiou  inquiring  a  reason^  he  blushes  not  foolishly  to  imagine  that  in  strangula- 
tion the  vital  spirits  violently  retreat  ipto  Ihe  sknll,  and '  here  eonatantiy 
shroud  thepiflelm  for  bom  time,  unfeil  ^  moBS-eiiiili,  iiwifcw  tbe^poa  ownpy 
of  the  air,,  grow  up^  sad  writsisr  tke  craa^ium.  Pamcelsoa  hath  ei^iresi^' 
taught  the  contrary;  and  by  nmltiplied  experience  w6  are  confirmed  that 
Usnea  gathered  from  skulls  of  such  who  hare  been  broken  on  the  vheel,  is 
in  virtue  no  whit  inferior  to  that  of  men  strangled  witft  a  halter.  For  frdy 
from  aamnafoi  there  is  not  drawn  the  <|uiiit0tipcpqe  (in  regavd  t^  fmofd. 
and  paramount  essenise  peridittii  t«getiier  wiA  the  inll«fliit«pnsf#aii4^i&) 
but  only  the  virtue  mumial ;  that  is,  the  originary,  impUntate,  and  coftfef^ 
mentate  spirit  safely  remainingj  and  in  an  obscure  vitality  surviving  in 
bodies  extbict  by  violence." 

Van  Helmont  is.  so  far  an  opponent  to  the  practice  of  liangingi. 
inasmuch  as  he  beUeves  that  breaking  on  the  wheel  wiE  serve 
society  equally  well.  We  douht  not,  that  eron  in  these  days,  tiew 
are  stern  sticklers  for  the  morally  raediciaal  properties  of  t!ie 
g^ows,  who  would,  nevertlidess,  he  content  t^  foreg^o  the  neces- 
sity of  strangulation ;  would  entirely  give  up  the  gibhet,  if  duly 
indemnified  by  the  re-institution  of  the  wheel.  The  moss  "-^ 
the  medicinal  <<moss" — that  growB  from  leg^l  killing,  hfhg 
assured  to  them  in  as  plentiful  a  crop  from  the  mutilated  as  £rooa 
the  strangled — ^the  advocates  of  hanging  would,  with  the 
cious  Van  Helmont,  gather,  for  the  good  of  society,  the  aforesaid 
moss  of  "the  wheel,"  as  in  virtue  no  whit  inferior  to  that  of 
the  tree. 

And  there  is  no  superstition,  no  emptiness,  no  mere  wind  of 
pedantry  in  all  this  ?  Certainly  not.  There  is  nothing  diabolic 
— ^nothing  superstitious,  in,  compounding  moss-r- the  periwig  of  a 
dead  eranium — with  other  ingredients,  for  the  perfect  restoration 
of.  the.  wounded.  The  hurts  of.  society  are  so  admirably  cured  bj. 
itt  that,  as.  the  Doctor  saya,  elsewhere,  nothing  but  a  handsome 
cieatrioe  remains/'  Besides,  the  apothecary  being  licensed  to 
deal  in.dbis  messf  with  other  awfel  siinpl^s,..  4;Le  state  biBcqin^ 
pmttioeps  virtutit^  ¥aa  Helflawt«^«ith  uprai«ed^  e^^e^H^^ 
askaj — 

'«But  I  beseech  yoa^  iidwt  of.  Hopan^ii..  hath>  the.aiaw^ 
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ipfce&fir  becanBo  it  ift  ^eompoimded  of  the  moaa,  blood,  taxnay^ajnd  fat  of  msai 
Alas  !  the  physician  uses  these  inoffensively,  and  to  this  purpose  the  apothor 
caxy  is  licensed  to  sell  them.  Or,  perchance,  because  the  manner  of  using 
and  applying  the  medicine  is  new  to  yov,  unaecnstomed  to  the  Ttdgar,  but 
adarirablo  to  both ;  must  the  effeet  tlwrelore  be  salamcal^  Subdue  yow; 
passioBy  and  cahn  your  mge,  ere.  long  yom  .shall  be  moceiiiUy  satisfied." 

And*  Yflii.  ELelmMt,  vkk>  the  sweet,  coaoflmomej  oi  the  over- 
learned,  thus  proceeds  to  give  his  dii^tants  fitttisfaction : — 

Yisu  amile^  becanae  GKxdeniue  choo8ei9  for  an  ingredient  into  the  unguent, 
that  mosB  ooly  which  is  gathered  off  the  skull  of  a  man  of  three  letters.  iFvo'  : 
thief^3 

^  Nor  in  thaa  truly  is  there  any  ground  for  your  conjecture,  that  in  tiie 
harb  there  a  snake  in  ambush,  any  vain  touch  of  superstition  couched. 
Far  if  a  Jesuit,  put  to  death  by  strangiiljition^  or  any  other  kind  of  martyr- 
dona,  he  left  mib  dio,  in  an  obedient,  position  to  receive  the  influence  of  the 
Btais,  yet  his  head  wiU  yield  the  same  crop  of  moss,  equivalent  in  use,  and . 
equally  ripe,  with  the  h^  of  a  diief :  since  the  seminaJity  of  the  moss  drops 
deim  from  Heaven  u^n  Mount  Calvaryp  For  sometimes,  there  distils  a 
fireHiy  dew,  which  is  called  Aurora  ;  and  after  that,  a  more  tenacious  viscid 
Tumnlage  descends,  which  is  called  tpemia  siderum;  sometimes  the  Heavens. 
fasfi6  lowered  down  donds  of  frogs,  spiders,  locusts,  and  other  su<^  insects, 
YAichin  th^  deseent  became  aolid^  tangi^e,  and  vital  substanoes  ;  in  other 
movnisiiiova  places  the  prodigji^ous  elou(}s  have  rained  milk  and  also  blood  ; 
fioeq^iently  also  there  is  found  lying  upon  stones  and  bones  a  white  bituminous 
matter,  sweat  &om  the  celeslaal  orbs,  which  tijms  into  moss.  This  candid' 
substance,  in  some  places,  where  it  petrifiea  and*  is  changed  into  stone, . 
indoees  a  erusljaeeous  suiface  or  parget  upon  stones';  m  other  places  it 
df^genevatestinto  amoa&f' 


There  is,  in  the  commencement  of  this>  a  Ter j  «ih<»rt^ming 
compEntmi  to  the  JmmMi  Bit  it^  reaMnhered,  it  it  not  tisces- 
sarj  fbr  Jesoit'  t»  be  .  tlftai:  &  Btmpde  Jeflsii ,  with  fingers 
ntitacinted^of  hia  tieigUmiv%  gooikM  ift:i^  tfaalua- ntooaasary  :  he  19 
at  onee  ekvatad  %  Mfl.<irdtor.tO'<th»  nnys:  of.  robto*,  nUbout  ottee* 
crjiag  stBiid»  orinsmnatui^  hia  palm  into  •  another  man's  pocket; 
Iii  a-trord,  i^mem  Jesuit^  ler-4l»k^gr(MMth  ^Ahe  medietaal  maaa^  is 
2k  mee  as^ood  a«4i<thiel»  Batn^eBefiM'^after ttbe  iapae  of >  even 
tUfO-buBdr^tyean,  twAfe  MBpelMit94»k  tliet^piesiton—^wfae^ 
fare  ia  die  Jesak.  w  hvtter  ttna  tfaft>tkiaf?  When>we  refleet: 
upon  the  £ertflitj!  ^  iksm  Jaamitt  head ;  wbsn  we  know  that  all' 
hialorjr,  thatfeferj  troveiied  iaoul,  siBaethe  tiiBe'ol  Lojda,  beara 
wifeB088  of  the>riek  aflditeeBiiiif^  soil  of  theJeanit  craniam;  we.  are 
^M^^nted  ta  find  tfaalwhcn  tftie  Jesn^da  strongM,  hialiead  wiMI 
only  yield' ^  the  8«Nie  erop  ^f-moaa^  ec|«mdent  in  use,  aaid  equattf- 
ripe,  with  lixe  bead  of  a.thicfl"  I^nati[UiIi07ol&  faimseiLf  is  tknit 
of  BO  more  valae  than.  Jack  Sheppard.  .  IJiiia^  w»)thank,»a  baffd' 
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and  grudging  valuation  of  the  ripeness  and  value  of  the  head  of 
the  elder  brotherhood. 

The  vegetative  principles  of  the  moss  are  quickened  by  the 
influence  of  the  stars.  Mercury  must  look  down  with  especial 
benignity  upon  the  pendent  skull  of  his  votary  of  "  three  letters." 
The  astral  principles  operating  upon  the  latent  moss,  Lave  done 
much,  avoucheth  Van  Helmont :  for — 

*<By  these  the  prudent  have  attempted  ' and  achieved  many  notable 
designs ;  and,  indeed,  they  being  enriched  with  the  favour  and  continual 
influence  of  tibe  Heavens,  want  not  the  ground  and  foundation  of  excellent 
and  generous  faculties.  The  moss  therefore  of  a  scull,  since  it  hath  received 
its  seminality  from  the  celestial  orbs^  but  its  matrix,  conception,  and  incre- 
ment from  the  mumial  and  medullary  substance  of  the  skull  of  man  ;  it  is 
no  miracle,  that  it  hath  obtained  excellent  astral  and  magnetical  virtues,  far 
transcending  the  common  lot  of  vegetables ;  although  herbs  also,  in  tlie 
capacity  of  nerbs,  have  their  peculiar  magnetisms :  I  will  insert  an  observa- 
tion of  my  own  : — A  certain  soldier  of  a  noble  extraction,  wore  a  little  lock 
of  the  moss  of  a  man's  skull,  finely  enclosed  betwixt  the  skin  and  flesh  of  his 
head  ;  who,  in  friendship  interceding  betwixt  two  brothers,  that  were  fighting 
a  mortal  duel,  unfortunately  received  so  violent  a  blow  with  a  sword  on  bis 
head,  that  he  immediately  fell  to  the  earth.  With  which  blow  his  hat  and 
hair  were  cut  through,  as  with  an  incision  knife,  even  to  the  skin  ;  but  he 
escaped  without  the  smallest  wound  or  penetration  of  the  skin.  I  need  not 
anticipate,  yourselves  may  without  much  difficulty  guess,  to  wliat  cause  the 
guard  of  the  skin  may  be  justly  ascribed." 

Of  course,  to  the  Usnea;  the  moss  of  the  skull  of  a  thief, 
hanged  and  left  sub  dio  ! 

Had  phrenology  obtained  in  the  days  of  Van  Helmont,  be 
would,  no  doubt,  have  improved  the  science — as  the  phrase  goes — 
with  wisdom  profound,  imaginative.  We  should  then  have  had  a 
peculiar  moss  for  every  phrenological  development :  and  every 
moss  produced  —  according  to  Goclenius — by  the  vital  spirits 
violently  retreating  into  the  skull — would  have  carried  some 
distinct  and  peculiar  virtue,  curative  of  some  distinct  moral 
malady.  The  moss  of  acquisitiveness,  finely  enclosed  betwixt 
the  skin  and  flesh"  of  the  hand,  might  have  cured  a  constitutional 
lightness  of  finger.  And  so  with  the  moss,  tufting  every  other 
organ,  and  growing,  in  distinct  patches  and  colours  upon  the 
skull,  like  many-coloured  moss  upon  the  knobs  of  an  apple-tree. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  suggest  the  variety  of  moss — -of  various 
moral  and  medicinal  virtue — with  which  Van  Helmont  would  hare 
adorned  his  hortus  siccw,  could  he  have  culled  the  simples  by  the 
lunar  light  of  phrenology. 
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The  translator  of  Van  Helmont's  book — the  learned  Doctor 
Charleton — is  addressed  in  verses  commendatory  of  his  labour,  hy 
Thomas  Philpots,  who  has,  at  least,  one  couplet  of  very  pretty 
quaintness  : — 


And  are  we  to  laugh  at  Van  Helmont  ?  And  is  the  laugh 
entirely  of  our  side  ?  Why,  we  do  at  this  very  time  perpetuate 
the  absurdity. 

The  soldier's  skull  was  not  mortally  cleft,  because — of  the 
defensive  moss  of  the  dead  criminal.  Is  not  this  ridiculous? 
Btaj  a  moment. 

Wherefore,  in  the  present  day  of  increase^  light,  do  we  hang 
men  ?  IVhy  do  we  take  life  ?  Why— it  is  said — for  the  bene- 
ficial example  of  the  death  of  the  culprit.  We  kill  himr  that  men 
m«y  cease  to  kill.  We  deliberately,  dispassionately,  and  as  cere- 
moniously as  the  impatience  and  demoniacal  droUeiy  of  the  crowd 
who  have  come  to  witness  the  awful  blow  of  justice,  will  permits 
we  strangle  a  man,  to  teach  to  the  living  a  love  and  tendemiesa 
towards  the  throats  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

And  this  is  the  magic  Usnea  of  our  time  !  Why  should  we 
laugh  at  Van  Helmont,  when  statesmen  still  ackiiowledge  and 
defer  to  the  saving  virtues  of  the  **  Moss  that,  dewed  by  blood, 
still  flourishes  on  the  walls  of  Newgate  ? 


We  're  now  convinced,  that  sympathies  combine. 
At  distance ;  that  dispersed  mammies  twine ; 
That  nature,  on  one  string,  like  coupled  beads, 
Her  vow/ry  of  twisted  causes  threads,^' 
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THE  GODS  OF  GREECE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OP  "  AZETH  THE  EGYPTUK." 

ATHENE.  APHRODITE.  HEBE, 
If  Hera  represented  tke  matronly  dignity,  and  Artemis  the 
yirgin  innocence,  of  womanhood,  and  both  were  types  of  that 
future  race  which  should  create,  and  be  in  turn  created  by,  their 
influence,  Aliiene  comes  before  us  with  something  of  a  Celtic  hard- 
ness mixed  up  with  her  Hellenic  beauty — ^with  a  northland  strength 
of  will  and  nerre  to  lend  her  more  mystic  attributes  a  phy racal  reality. 
Yet  she  was  e&e  of  the  most  intellectual  of  the  Greek  deities, 
net  even  excepting  the  ''bright-haired"  4Son  of  Leto  ;  and  she 
expressed  to  the  fullest  one  portion  of  Greek  character,  in  her 
patronage  of  those  who  thronged  through  the  Stoai,  or  Porticoes, 
and  gathered  beneath  the  oliye  trees  of  the  Academe,  listening  to 
the  words  of  Soerates  and  of  Pkto,  of  Aristotle  and  of  Epicurus-- 
of  those  who  held  Wisdom  to  be  the  divine  thing  of  life.  And  so 
it  is  ;  but  net  under  that  particular  manifestation.  As  lore, 
truly  ;  but  not  as  a  mere  int^ectual  creation — not  as  a  subtle 
sophism,  a  cold  unloving  mind,  which  {^losophers,  aye,  and  later 
Christians  too,  have  so  faisely  made  it  I 

Under  this  form  of  abstract  wisdom  Athene  is  peculiarly  Greek ; 
as  a  humanity  she  is  less  national,  wanting  in  the  refinement,  the 
gentleness,  the  a£fection,  of  the  other  dwellers  in  Olympos,  hut 
possessing  as  much  individuality,  with  more  of  an  universal  cha- 
racter in  her  combination.  You  may  find  her  under  other  climes 
than  those  of  Hellas — ^but  not  among  other  gods  than  the  Kronids ; 
for  the  Scandinavian,  the  Hindoo,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Persian, 
may  bring  copies  of  all  save  the  virgin-warrior,  the  blue-eyed 
Tritogeneia  !  A  present  human  life  still  dwells  with  her,  visible 
especially  to  us  of  the  rough  northman  race  ;  and  it  gives  indiyi- 
duality  to  that  which  else  were  but  the  emblem  of  immaterial 
truths,  or  the  impersonation  of  natural  phenomena.  And  not  on/y 
with  Athene,  but  with  all  the  gods  of  Greece,  dwells  this  intense 
individualism,  visible  even  through  their  highest  point  of  ideality, 
teaching  us  to  love  where  else  had  been  only  wppder ;  lo  possess, 
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where  cfee  had  been  only  -irorship.    They  lire  stUl — they  live 
ever — those  gracious  deities  !    You  may  find  them  in  your  path- 
way 6f  life,  standing  before  you  under  some  bright  fonn  of  youth 
or  maiden,  dazzling  with  their  beauty,  subduing  with  their  purity, 
abashing  with  their  dignity,  or  conquering  with  their  strength. 
And  the  same  divinity  whidh  the  Greeks  knew  of,  and  expressed 
under  go^-Iike  forms  and  names,  stOl  exists,  even  in  living  beauty. 
It  is  well  that  this  cold' bard  day  of  the  actual  has  l6ft  us  this  for 
oar  bosom  mate  !    As  a  snowdrop  in  the  winter,  as  the  acacia  in 
Ae  de3ei:t,  beauty,  and  its  love,  beam  onus  through  the  dull  dead- 
ness  around ;  reminding  us  that  there  is  a  higher  and  a  holier 
fife  Uian  the  present,  aiBd  that  God  has  given  us  other  than  mere 
gain  for  our  aim,  mere  sensuous  pleasures  for  our  enjoyments. 
Even  simple  beauty  i)f  form  is  something  divine  ;  let  it  not  be 
mated  with  any  deeper-lying  loveliness, — of  itself,  simply  as  a 
imiperficial  thing,  it  is    portion  of  the  great  court  of  heaven, — one 
<rf  the  brightest  flowers  Which  wave  therein  I    And  under  no  form 
is  it  80  lovely  as  under  the  female.    The  most  beautiful  of  the 
characters  and  the  idealities  in  the  past,  set  forth  as  men,  owe  half 
their  perfections  to  the  union  6f  the  feminine  with  their  masculine 
attributes.    The  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  the  youthful  Hermes,  the 
Dionysos,  the  Lycian  and  Pythian  Apollos,  and  all  the  crowd  of 
youths  and  genii,  Anjpelus,  Ganymede,  Hyacinthus,  and  others, 
have  much  that  is  woman-like  in  their  characteristics  and  their 
conceptions.    On  the  other  hand,  Athene,  and  Artemis  injsome  of 
her  statues,  possess  a  certain  manly  form,  which  gives  them  great 
strength  an  \  vigour,  but  does  not  beautify. 

Though  Athene  is  so  Greek  in  one  of  her  intentions — the 
purely  mental  force  which  she  embodies— yet  the  northern  shrewd- 
ness and  hardness  which  distinguishes  her,  given  by  the  utter 
absence  of  all  passion,  and  of  all  individual  temperament,  except 
itself,  make  her  as  easily  comprehended  by  us,  as  Hera,  or  Hebe, 
Aphrodite,  or  Artemis.  Her  bard  blue  eye,  her  muscular  frame, 
the  firm  planting  of  her  broad  foot,  her  rigid  modesty,  a  little 
savage  perhaps  and  more  masculine  than  effeminate,  her  unrelent^ 
ingness  in  the  cause  of  justice,  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  Arachne,  a 
certain  rough-hewn  pity  coming  in  after  her  first  anger — all  these 
mike  her  so  thoroughly  northern,  that  we  might  believe  her  our 
own  taill  Scotch  nurse,  affectionate  but  hard,  sternly  proper  in  her 
notions^  strong-limbed  and  staumsh-hearted,  a  rigid  disciplinarian, 
and  an  unappeasable  moralist — a  worthy,  but  scarc€i  loveable 
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woman.  Nothing  could  be  more  pnre  or  free  from  any  stain^  of 
mortal  passion  than  the  idea  of  Athene,  as  represented  by 
Pheidias.  As  the  Promachus,  or  armed  champion  of  the  city, 
whose  glittering  spear  the  sailor  coasting  round  Cape  Suniom 
could  distinguish,  far  aboye  all  the  marble  columns  and  glorious 
statues  of  the  Acropolis — and  as  the  milder  Athene  Parthenos, 
grand,  seyere,  serene,  and  dignified,  standing  with  her  weapons 
iteposed,  holding  a  winged  Nike,  or  Victory^  in  her  outstretched 
hand — and  even  as  that  most  strange  and  mystic  oliye-wood  statue 
which  fell  from  heayen,  the  blackened  Athene  Polias,  for  whom 
the  Peplos  was  worked  and  the  great  Panathensea  instituted — as 
these  three  particular  forms  might  the  goddess  be  found  in  her 
fayourite  city ;  and  these  three  particukur  forms  expressed  the 
whole  of  her  attributes, — ideal,  human,  and  mystic. 

The  Amazons  were  the  humanised  embodiment  of  her  strength 
and  yalorous  energy.    Muscular  and  unpitying  women,  despising 
their  womanly  beauties,  and  searing  off  at  once  their  loyeliness  and 
their  loye,  liying  a  life  of  harsh  actualities,  unsoftened  by  art,  by 
poetry,  or  by  passion,  they  are  types  of  what  eyen  women,  gentle 
and  tender  as  they  are,  may  become,  when  they  haye  learnt  to 
look  on  softness  as  a  disgrace,  and  on  loye  as  a  crime.  Now 
Athene  had  much  of  this  «ame  temperament.  With  more  idealism, 
as  was  fitted  for  a  diyine  conception,  she  had  the  same  actual  and 
utilitarian  bias  as  these  warrior  dames  whom  Theseus  slew,  and  who 
expressed,  in  their  own  rough  warrior  fashion,  that  class  of  Mothers 
of  Modem  Gracchi,  female  lecturers,  "strong-minded  women," 
champions  of  "female  priyileges,"  and  retailers  of  ''women's 
missions,"  with  which  society  is  deluged  in  our  present  nineteenth 
century.    The  gods  send  us  soon  the  Theseus  who  shall  put  them 
to  the  rout,  and  giye  us  genuine  women,  and  no  counterfeits,  half 
men,  in  their  stead  !    The  Amazons  might  be  fine  specimens 
of  animal  life,  but  they  fell  short  of  all  womanly  moralities,  as 
these  are  comprised  in  womanly  loye  and  maternal  instincts. 
They  knew  nothing  of  either,  and  so  were  imperfect :  their 
chiefest  beauties  both  of  mind  and  body  mangled  and  foregone. 
These,  together  with  their  diyine  prototype,  expressed  the  philo- 
sophic and  the  practical  parts  of  the  Greek  nature,  but  left  the 
passionate  unembodied.    This  was  for  Corinth  and  Cyprus,  and 
Lesbos  and  Paphos,  where  nought  but  temples  and  statues  to 
Aphrodite  and  Bros  filled  the  groves  and  gardens — this  was  for 
these  to  deify  ;  and  right  well  did  they  perform  their  task  !  But 
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fop  Atheney  unloving^  imwedded,  the  yirgin-warrior,  type  of  a  calm 
dear  intellect^  springing  forth  full-armed  from  the  head  of  the 
Great  Father — she,  at  whose  hirth  the  clouds  rained  down  gold'^ 
Athene,  who  fought  for  the  subtle  Greeks  against  hapless  Troj, 
and  smote  the  **  laughter-loving  "  queen  so  rudely  on  her  breast-*— 
who  with  the  hands  that  drove  the  javelin  home,  wrought  Hera's 
robe  so  cunningly,  and,  by  the  same  token,  chastised  Arachne  so 
ttogently — who  slew  the  giants,  and  buried  Enceladus  beneath  the 
Isle  of  Sicily ; — ^Athene,  who  formed  the  flute  in  imitation  of  the 
plaintive  hissing  of  Medusa's  snaky  curls,  and  flung  it  beneath  the 
flood  in  anger  at  its  distortion — who  dropped  Mount  Lycabettus 
from  her  stalwart  arms,  and  deprived  the  unhappy  Teiresias  of  his 
8ight--for  her  was  no  love-song  raised — to  her  no  maiden  paid  her 
youig  vows— no  lover  breathed  his  passion  at  her  shrine. 

The  games  instituted  to  her  in  Athens  had  the  same  hearty 
character,  the  same  absence  of  anything  enervating  orimpassionea» 
the  same  influence  of  simplicity  with  herself.  The  Apaturia,  a 
political  or  state  festival,  on  the  second  day  of  which  libation 
was  made  to  Athene  in  concert  with  Zeus,  Dionysos,  and  partly 
with  Hephaistos, — the  Panathensea,  that  most  gorgeous  and  most 
glorious  spectacle,  eleven  days  of  which  were  devoted  to  games 
and  contests  in  poetry,  music,  gymnastics,  and  other  manly 
exercises,  and  the  last,  the  twe&th,  to  the  procession  of  the 
Peplos,  or  sacred  robe  with  which  the  statue  of  Athene  FoUas 
was  indued — ^the  Arrephoria,  in  which  were  chosen  the  four 
young  *'  well-bom"  maids,  who  should  weave  that  same  sacred 
peplos,  and  bear  the  holy  vessels  of  the  goddess — ^the  Chalkeia. 
originally  a  national  festival  to  her,  then  changed  into  one  sacred 
only  to  Hephaistos,  a  festival  of  all  the  working  classes,  a  festival 
of  the  practical,  the  operative  part  of  society: — these  and  other 
such  show  right  well  in  what  the  Athenian's  worship  of  the  Blue* 
eyed  Pallas  consisted,  and  how  far  it  was  removed  from  any 
comiezion  with  lesthetic  love,  or  more  sensuous  passion.  Intellect, 
on  the  one  hand,  unencumbered  by  form,  and  on  the  other,  the 
Qsefql,  the  actual,  the  real — these  were  the  two  sides  of  the 
medal  on  whicji  was  graven  Athene*s  nature ! 

Have  we  no  parallel  in  our  gradual  unfolding  of  society  ?  Have 
▼e  nothing  that  reminds  us  of  Athene's  diverse  characteristics  in 
the  education  of  our  time — the  change  which  has  come  over  us 
from  abstract  monkish  learning  to  our  present  deification  of  the 
Qsefiil  ?  Not  that  such  deification  is  wholly  good,  wholly  perfect ! 
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It  wants  mach  to  render  it  worthy  of  its  pment  Ivtfgt  plaee  in 
life ;  it  wants  somewhat  of  that  purdy  mental  graoe,  ^at  intd- 
leetual  which  formorly  had  too  eaccessive  aiid  ezdnsiTe 

onltiTation,  and  so  led  to  its  own  destraetion — hot  wiliiout  whieh 
there  can  he  no  perfeetion.  Beautt  is  tiie  magic  zone  whicb 
eompasBes  tiie  uniTorae ;  atrip  life  of  this,  and  yon  derive  the 
goddess  of  her  spelL  And  as  in  grander,  so  in  minor  matters-; 
M  in  the  homidless  i^iheres,  so  in  the  atom4ike  deafings  of  nun ; 
irithout  heaaty— «all  it  what  you  will,  grace,  r^zi^aient,  tasto^ 
coltivatioa — ^there  is  no  perfection,  there  is  no  wholeness. 

Athene's  character  as  a  wonmn  is  erident  enough ;  as  a  goddess 
it  is  extremely  diiBcaU  to  understand  in  its  higher  ideal.  We 
ean  see  her  as  the  armed  fawoine,  the  peaceful  protectress  of  arts 
and  trades,  the  Tictonoas  ehampion  of  her  fayourites  ;  but  as  ^e 
mystic  child  of  Metis,  absorbed  by  Zeus,  and  from  Mm  r^rodaced 
—-the  same  myth  as  the  birth  of  Dionysos,  though  with  a 
•omewbat  different  signification — ^it  is  almost  too  vnbtle  for  our 
grosses'  intellects  to  comprehend.    Like  the  Brahimnical  impene^ 
nations,  over  which  is  ftang  the  veil  of  Maya,  or  Belusion,  tire 
higher  divinities  of  Greece  .fade  away  into  an  etheeeal  essence^ 
«  thought,  an  idea,  when  we  think  to  gmsp  them  as  bodSj 
materialities.    But  are  these  the  only  divinities  iviiieh  thus  elude 
the  bodily  eye,  which  thus  fade  from  the  sensnous  vision  as  we 
look  nearer,  and  become  mere  spiritoalities,  mare  mental  ideas, 
and  no  impersonations  after  all  ?  Are  these  the  only  dirinitieB 
which  connect  men  and  gods — the  one  so  imperceptibly  blended 
with  the  other,  that  none  may  say  where  earth  begins  or  heaven 
ends  ?  Nay !  Nay !  Again  the  limitation  of  humani^  meets  vs^ 
again  are  we  hambled,  abashed,  struck  down  with  ahame,  at  the 
finiteness  of  man's  mind  !  Other  names,  other  fonns,  a  strange 
garment,  a  new  fashion — and  all  the  past  is  forgotten,  and  mea 
fell  down  in  wofidering  awe  at  the  New  Thing,  ^e  Only  Troth 
presented  to  them.    Poor  feolish  children !  That  on  which  je 
have  hung  your  soda,  in  conviction  of  its  truth,  by  its  birth  now 
in  full  time,  is  only  the  transcript,  altered  by  local  fashions,  of  the 
truths  of  all  ages !  Man  cannot  create ;  he  does  but  adapt,  from 
the  material  and  the  spiritual,  acconikig  as  his  mind  and  the 
different  education  and  llie  di^rent  climate  under  wMcfa  he  lives^ 
would  modify ;  but  his  gods  of  the  East  «re  the  gods  of  the  West; 
Ins  mythology  now  is  the  mythology  of  the  past.    Aye,  and 
further  than  this,  may  the  parallel  1^  drawn.    As  this  eduostion 


of  his  changes — as  it  becomes  first  a  fixed  polity,  from  a  rough 
savage  life,  that  must  needs  fight  hand  to  hand  for  everj  foot- 
pace whereon  to  dte--4i8  it  then  beeomes  a  rude  barbaxic  luxarj, 
and  then  a  refined  art— *8till  farther,  a  mental  cnlture  that  would 
do  away  with  the  actual — feather  still,  a  useful  and  a  pfactical 
day--as  it  thus  completes  the  cycle  of  haman  requirements,  tile 
hftt  coalescing  with  the  first  in  an  eternal  revolation-^t  adapts  ils 
TeSglon  to  its  daily  needs,  and  frames  a  mythology,  raryk^  as 
mach  as  the  legends  of  the  Titans  and  the  tale  of  sweet  Pysohe 
tary  in  Hellenic  progressive  educsation.  Say  we  not  truly,  when 
tills  day  of  ours— this  raihtuid  day  of  harrying  speed  for  gain-— 
of  unrest,  instability,  mockery,  and  earnest  striving— when  this 
hard  harsh  day  of  all  that  is  practical,  and  real,  can  giro  us  again 
the  monkish  legends  of  the  past,  can  seek  to  hind  its  giant 
engraes  with  fipider  webs  of  miracles  and  portents — ©ay  we  not 
truly,  when  such  things  pass  before  our  eyes,  that  the  last 
coalesces  with  the  first — that  Christian  mythology  but  runs 
through  the  same  cycle  as  the  Helienic,  as  the  Scandinavian,  as 
the  Persic  ?  Oh  never  call  that  alone  which  is  but  the  later  bom 
of  many!  Never  close  the  eyes  so  willingly  to  Truth,  and  worship  in 
solitariness,  loving  it  for  its  unity,  that  which  is  but  the  copy  of  a 
past  original,  one  of  many,  one  of  all,  human  embodiments ! 
Lore  it  for  its  truth  ?  Aye  !  that  indeed  !  But  not  for  its  false- 
hood. And  surely  it  is  but  the  Brahmin's  robe  of  Maya,  that  fond 
timoroiisness,  wh'fch  dreads  to  see  that  which  is;  which  would 
hedge  round  its  own  faith  in  a  superstitious  isolation,  and  love  it 
all  the  more  because  of  this  isolation.  Cast  it  down,  though  we 
cast  down  our  life  with  it !  Cost  what  it  noay,  away  with  fak»- 
hood  and  delusion  from  the  earth  ! — Though  we  cut  asunder 
«J1  the  dearest  heartstrings  of  our  life — ^though  we  sever  from  us 
*U  of  childhood's  holy  recollections,  all  of  youth's  first  pure 
aspirings — though  we  leave  ourselves  alone,  naked,  and  deserted, 
«vay  with  Superstition,  away  with  all  but  Truth  ! 

Though  other  mythologies  have  each  their  impersonations  of 
divine  wisdom,  we  do  not,  as  we  said  before,  meet  with  one. like  to 
Athene.  We  have  Mithras  and  Brakm,  Ormnzd  and  Anran  ;  but 
▼e  do  not  find,  amidst  all  the  deities,  or  of  creation  or  of  ideality, 
one  whose  peculiar  charaoteristics  are  like  to  hers.  There  is  not 
that  same  mixture  of  a  hard  humanity  with  the  most  sestketic  and 
whtle  principle  ;  there  is  not  that  flame  idea  of  a  woman  rendered 
strong,  the  weaker  made  more  mighty,  by  the  interfusion  of  a 
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higher  power.  Men  softened  by  the  female  element — the  stronger 
refined  and  purified, — of  theisc  we  meet  with  many  examples ;  but 
none  of  the  same  class  as  our  own  Glaukopis,  our  generous,  blae- 
eyed  Triotgeneia.  This  is  the  extent  to  which  mythologies  and 
religions  differ  in  the  peculiar  impersonation; — the  fundamental 
idea  lying,  as  it  does,  in  the  heart  and  brain  of  universal  man,  alike 
in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  brings  forth  the  same  creation, 
modified  by  climate,  progress,  education,  race,  and  manners.  But 
itself  is  the  same  ;  and  whether  as  Vishnu  or  Apollo,  as  Freia  or 
Aphrodite,  it  is  but  the  one  thought,  the  one  necessity,  spoken 
in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  but  meaning  the  same  things  in  the 
wide  language  of  humanity. 

Turn  from  Athene  to  Aphrodite,  from  the  Divine  Wisdom  to  the 
Divine  Love  of  Greece.    We  have  seen  that  this  wisdom  consisted, 
mentally,  in  a  cold,  unloving  stoicism,  practically  in  utilitarianism^ 
— ^in  the  protection  of  handicrafts,  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
and  a  strict  civil  polity,  and  in  the  love  of  heroism, — the  greatest 
Tirtue  of  a  rude  unsettled  time.    And  this  ideal  was  in  keeping 
with  the  character  and  society  of  its  day.    In  Aphrodite,  again, 
we  meet  with  the  same  wonderful  harmony  between  the  thought 
and  the  expression,  the  god  and  the  subject.    Love,  with  the 
Greeks,  was  wholly  a  poetic  sensuousness,  unrefined  by  any  of 
northern  sentiment :  a  passion  not  coarse,  because  so  beaatiful ; 
but  containing  nothing  aesthetic,  nothing  moral  or  divine  ;  retaining 
strong  hold  on  the  Greek  heart,  because  of  the  perfection  of  those 
two  portions  of  their  character  which  were  most  fully  developed— 
their  artistic  love  of  beauty,  both  in  form  and  in  idea,  and  their 
mystic  union  of  individual  human  life  with  the  grandest,  widest, 
and  most  immaterial,  spiritual  truths.    As  an  earlier  goddess, 
Aphrodite  was  much  more  matronly,  and  her  characteristics,  both 
of  person  and  stature  were  less  sensuous  and  more  in  keeping 
with  a  simple  people,  whose  morals  were  not  yet  vitiated  by  & 
declining  and  effeminate  art,  than  they  were  in  later  days. 
The  Aphrodite  of  Pheidias — the  Urania,  with  her  foot  upon  a 
tortoise — was  surely  a  different  conception  to  the  Aphrodite  Pan- 
demos  of  Scopas,  Ihe  couching  Venus  of  the  bath,  or  the  volup- 
tuous Callipygos !    The  mother  of  the  laugliing,  wanton,  mis- 
chievous Love,  who  now  chides  and  now  caresses,  and  herself 
takes  part  in  his  thoughtless  freaks,  is  not  the  chaste  Junonian 
deity  of  the  elder  worship,  whose  modest  form,  clothed  and  armed, 
was  styled  Heavenly  by  her  votaries.    She,  too,  partook  of  the 
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education  and  progression  of  the  times  ;  and  became,  from  the 
yeiled  emblem  of  an  obscure  and  mystic  truth,  the  perfection  of 
naked  physical  beauty — the  idealisation  of  womanly  loveliness. 
Art  transformed  that  first  rude  effort,  which  was  intended  but  as 
a  sensuous  type  of  a  spiritual  and  physical  fact,  into  its  after- 
creation  of  a  womanhood,  of  which  the  Hetairse  were  the  embodi* 
ments,  as  were  the  Amazons  of  that  of  Athene. 

It  is  like  tracing  the  gradual  deprayation  of  a  mind,  to  trace 
the  change  between  the  early  Heavenly  Aphrodite,  and  the  later 
goddess  of  a  licentious  populace.  In  the  beginning,  still,  modest, 
and  severe,  considered  more  as  the  mother  than  the  mistress — the 
child  of  the  gods,  but  not  the  lover  of  mortals  or  of  Olympians — 
die  contained  the  inherent  power  to  become  that  after-being  ;  but 
had  not  yet  developed  or  her  energies  or  her  character.  In  the 
next  stage  we  find  her  with  a  virgin's  bashfulness,  mingled  with  a 
woman's  consciousness  of  beauty  ;  not  yet  fallen,  nor  yet  the 
Hetaira — goddess  of  the  future — simply  a  being  of  beauty,  just 
awakening  to  the  knowledge  of  herself,  and  to  the  possession 
of  her  power.  She  is  then  like  to  a  maiden  of  our  own  times, 
vhose  heart  is  first  awakening  to  love,  whose  pure  recollections  of 
fleeting  childhood  are  mii^gled  with  the  delicious  sensations  of  a 
poetic  and  love-charmed  youth.  We  have  all  lived  through  such  a 
time  ;  and  if  life  had  given  us  nought  but  this  time,  it  had  given 
ns  heaven  !  Pain  enough  at  the  hour  it  contained  ;  but  distance 
softens  this,  as  all  other  unloveliness  ;  and  we  now  remember  only 
the  ecstatic  rapture  in  which  our  days  passed  dreamingly,  as  if  in 
one  stream  of  music — ^a  fairy-peopled  world — a  home  within  the 
entrance-court  of  heaven, — and  forget  all  the  tears  with  which  that 
heaven  was  bedewed.  And  this  is  Aphrodite's  life,  in  the  next 
stage  of  her  gradual  development.  Passing  from  the  strict  purity 
of  the  childhood's  conception,  the  matrouliness,  the  motherhood, 
she  becomes  then  the  mistress  of  the  youth's  dreams — the  maiden 
hloshing  at  herself,  half-conscious  of  her  state,  but  ignorant,  still, 
of  all  its  meaning.  She  is  then  the  Anadyomene,  then  that  love- 
liest of  all  the  pkstic  representations,  the  couching  Venus, — then 
the  Cnidian  Aphrodite  ;  but  this  is  somewhat  later,  and  slightly 
more  consciously  voluptuous  in  its  forms  and  expression.  Her  loves, 
too,  were  then  more  beautiful  than  they  became  afterwards — ^more 
poetic,  thouglir  possessing  enough  of  actual  passion  to  give  them 
consistency  ;  but  they  had  nothing  of  that  vulgarity,  that  coarse- 
ness, which  we  meet  with  afterwards.    She  is  the  lover  of  one. 
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tbe  mistrem  of  all ;  and  Andiiies  and  Adoint  are  as  deartor* 
heit  imagmatioci  a&  to  her  more  pasHosato  soBsations.  And  na 
this  consists  tbe  wh<^e  di£fere»ee  between  tbe  pure  and  the 
the  true  and  the  f aide;  pMsioii  williout  ideality  is  thi^ 
o£%nng  of  the  Aphrodite  Pandemofi — a  sensaliott  shared  by- all 
creation,  the  lower  as  the  higher,  called. up  hy  tbe  Eros  of  the 
later  poets  ;  while,  mated  with  sentim^  or  idecdtsm,  it  is  «a 
affection  worthy  of  the  god^,  and  one  which  makes  men  thenieekes 
to  be  gods  by  the  breath  of  the  divine  Phanes. 
•  Our  ideas  of  Aphrodite  are  derived  more  flrora  8ci:dpiure  than, 
poetry.  Beantiftd  as  she  is  in  both,  the  plastic  art  repraeents  her 
more  completely  even  than  the  poetic.  And  yet,  what  most 
e9t(]pi9iie  ideas  the  last  gives  out !  The  s«iile4oving,  golden 
Aphrodite,  with  her  dainty  IHnbs  and  roseate  neck,  aiding  her 
darling  son,  brave  ^neas,  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  but  wounded  by 
Piomcd,  flying  terrified  to  hea\^,  where  the  stately  Hera  and 
tiie  dauntless  Athene  taunt  her  with  her  woman's  cowardice^ 
and  call  her  wound  "  a  scratching  from  her  bmodct-band  ! 
The  cestus-girdled  queen,  with  her  small  light  feet  unable  for 
an  independent  gait,  her  rounded  limbs  and  long-languishing  eyes 
etibdtiing  men  and  gods  as  she  looks — making  all  earth  her 
subject,  9S  she  lands  on  the  flowery  shores  of  Gytherea !  Most, 
beautiful  and  dear  of  all  the  Olympan  god& ! — in  tbe  beginnmg; 
an  idea  of  grace  and  purity ;  but,  in*  iho  end,  destroyed  by  tbe 
influence  of  a  depraved  taste— a  fallen  art.^-and  thou  thyself  oast^ 
down  ftom  thy  high  place,  to  become  the  Hetaira  of  the  heapenail* 
The  aesthetic  and  original  idea  of  Aphrodite  was  a  very  di^Terest^ 
iMng  to  the  later  conception :  as  dilTmnt  as  that  ywng,  warea> 
and  modest  maid,  of  whom  we  spoke^  to  the  same  maid,  when  her- 
hseart  has  been  rifled  by  many,  and  her- lore  proianed  by  Ae  partt* 
oipation  of  all.  Her  pantheistic  emblemisation  ga^  rise  to  the 
tije  of  her  inconstancies  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  became  the  type  of 
woman's  life  and  was  made  the  perfection  of  fwtn  alone^  Uio- 
physical  truths  widch  had' been  hinted  at,  as  she  herself  hiotedi 
at-  an  universal  law  in  her  various  connectionsi  became  lost  in  their 
symbols  ;  and  the  myths  which  had  at  one  time  mecmt  nothing* 
more  sensuous  than  elementai  phenomena, — nothing  more  impa»> 
stoned  than  spiritual  truths^ — were  made  gross  living  storces,  to 
suit  the  vitiated  morals  of  a  luxurieus  time* 

It' is  sad'  and  weary  that  ther  most  beautIM  thoughts  of  mva- 
shoidd  be  thus  depraved  by  time-  and<  by  imperfect  knowiedge  r 
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lW£f8t  worahippm-  of  the  Aphrodite  Uraaialittle  dreamt  of  that 
cttaner  samaiism.  of  the  Paudemoa,  luiiio  whieh  poflteritj  would 
deiiaae  their  gkmotts  goddess  ;  a»  little  ae  the  elder  cosmogonistfl^. 
ilm  they  spoke  of  the  mystie  Eros,  ddest  of  all  the  goda — th» 
Sfkbit  of  life,  who  gare  bekig  aad  ord^  uaia  Chaofl— looked  to  tha 
iiwtf  wkd^  shcHild  dw«rf  this  glorious  thought  iato  the  prettj^ 
pottjv  wajwAcd  ohiM  of  Area  and  Aphrodite.  But  in  this,  too, 
the  Greeks  ohejed,  the  uuiverBaL  law  which  governs  all  mm,. 
Tagoe,  mysterious^  and  full  of  awe  m  the  first, — speaking  ren^r^ 
eiikij»  beeaiise. knowing  nothing,  aad  gasii^,  like  ehildren,  on  tho 
das9liag  truths,  about, — then  holder,  and  iDoare  aeeustomed,  fixing 
tta  shape,,  aiad  ^viag  a  definite  being  to  the  illimitable  vastness^ 
-"then,  last  and  saddesfc  of  all,  the  ceverenee  gone,  the  awe  fied, 
—and  novght  but  a  gross^  mean  reality  left  of  all  that  higher,, 
wider^  though  sor  unknowing  veneration.  And  thus  was  Aphrodite 
degraded — ^tbus  east  down  frcm  her  hi^  plaee,  as  the  mjstie 
eo^em  €i  ereati^,  to  the  lowest  of  all  sensual  imaginings  ! 

We  pass  from  her  to  Hebe,  the  joung  goddess  of  freshness^ 
yao^,  and  ^ee.  She,  though  her  attributes  ate  scant,  and  her 
cjianbeter  sketched,  rather  than  defined,  has  a  marked  and  distino* 
tifs  nature  :  m<»'e  of  humanisaticm,  and  less  of  ideality,  than  the. 
gteater  goddesses  ;  but  a  sweet  and  poetic  being  has  she  :  assist- 
ing at  the  banifuets  of  the  gods,  with  a  yivid  grace  that  we  can 
see;  and  yddag  the  horses  Hera  to  the  chariot — ^her  light  fingers 
busied  among  the  goldm  studs  and  silken  reins,  smoothing  down 
the  fiowing^  manes,  and  pattbg  the  sleek  coats  of  the  divine  steeds 
right  out  before  our  eye&  We  can  see.  her  quite  plainly  as  she 
stands,  earessmg  those  beautiful  hmes,  putting  her  sweet  face 
against  their- hatry  heads,  her  rosy  hands  wandering  with  a  child's 
iMringaess  aboat.  their  arching  necks,  her  <<g(dd-WFeathed  hair 
^aUuig  &r  and  wide  down  her  slender  shoulders,  and^  it  may  be^ 
laizing  with  that  luxuriant  mane,  as  you  may  see  an  infant's, 
in  its  innoeettt  fondness  it  loves  man  and  beast  alike.  A 
Ugher  function  she  assumes,  ou^  fair  and  gentle  Hebe,  when 
ska  tends  her  wovnded  brother,  the  war^-delighting "  Ares  I 
batthiog  hha  and  slothing, — like  Heaven's  own  uster  of  mercy  oa 
^  errand  of  charity  and  love.  It  wasa  beautiful  thought,  that  of 
ittitmg  these  two.  so  different  offices  in  the  one  fair  goddess  of 
youth!  There  is  a  kindliness  and  a  gentle  appreciation  of 
^mian's  higher  moral  worth  in  the  eombination,  that  promises 
once  leorthilj  than  its  fulfilment  in  social  practice.    In  Hebe'4 
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three  offices, — ber  graeeful  task  of  eup-bearer — a  task  of  oidy 
gaiety,  and  bliiheness,  and  delight — ^her  usefulness  in  a  practical 
action,  and  her  care  and  sympathy  in  a  work  of  mercy, — we  £nd 
the  highest  ideal  of  woman's  nature,  an  ideal  more  perfect  than 
Athene,  for  she  wanted  the  lore,  the  gentleness,  the  softened 
beauty,  and  the  grace,  which  this  daughter  of  the  gods  possessed. 
'  Hebe  was  beautiful — so  was  Aphrodite;  and  both  were  of  a  beaiity 
eminently  feminine ;  yet  how  different !  In  the  one,  a  yigour 
with  all  her  girlish  bashfulness,  a  fresh  and  hearty  glow  with  aU 
her  gentle  refinement  of  bearing,  a  palpable  life  in  spite  of  her 
ethereal  nature,  a  practicality  through  all  her  sBsthetic  grace  ;  in 
the  other,  a  languor  even  in  her  first-awakened  innocence,  a  full 
sensation  of  love,  as  if  her  whole  being  was  framed  for  that  and 
that  alone,  a  yielding  softness,  rather  than  Hebe*s  childish 
cai'esses,  a  sleepy  dreamy  voluptuousness  that  loved  heavy- 
scented  flowers,  warm  airs,  and  sunny  skies,  that  loved  the  dark- 
ened glades  and  groves,  and  thought  no  worshipper  were  well 
unless  he  were  beautiful  to  be  loved. 

Yet  all  these  different  impersonations,  how  truly  they  set  forth 
the  Hellenic  nature !  Volumes  may  be  written  in  explanation ; 
but  the  most  unerring  text  for  the  people  is  the  gods.  Nowhere 
have  the  gods  such  distinct  human  characters  as  among  the 
Olympiads — nowhere  was  the  future  race  more  folly  told  of  than 
in  that  lieaven.    The  Mohammedan  houris,  the  Persian  jinns  and 
peris,  can  scarcely  bear  comparison  with  the  Grecian  gods.  True, 
they  are  spiritual  essences  incorporate  in  hiunan  forms ;  but 
they  lack  both  the  ideality  and  the  individuality  which  the 
Kronids  possessed  so  eminently  ;  above  all  they,  and  every  other 
of  mythology,  no  matter  what,  lack  that  intense  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  nation  which  formed  one  distinguishing  feature  in 
the  Greek  religion.    Nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  this ;  nothing 
fulfils  its  intention  so  entirely.    Other  climes  may  bring  forth 
other  idealities,  and  the  further  development  of  the  human  mind 
may  demand  further  and  more  spiritual  conceptions  ;  but  we  need 
never  hope  to  see  any  religion  which  shall  have  so  much  effect 
upon  the  education,  rather  than  the  spirit,  of  its  votaries.    If  it 
left  the  deeper  mind  untouched,  it  formed  the  temper  ;  if  the 
thoughts  were  unwarped,  the  feelings  were  all  its  own.  And 
this  is  the  distinction  between  the  present  and  the  past ;  in  the 
first  it  was  more  the  intellect,  in  the  last  it  is  the  soul  ;  in 
the  first  the  temper,  in  the  last,  spiritual  morality.    Man  has 
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progressed,  slowly  but  steadily  ;  and  from  a  child  pleased  with  the 
SQifaoe  rather  than  with  the  reality,  he  has  become  a  man  who 
cannot  find  his  image  in  an  infant's  puppet,  nor  yet  his  god 
in  eyen  the  most  splendid  of  lifeless  statues !  He  needs  truth,  and 
a  reality  more  reid  than  he  has  yet  attained  ;  he  needs  that  the 
great  thing  of  life  should  he  definitiyely  marked,  if  it  be  necessary 
to  be  definitiyely  understood  ;  else  let  the  Pantheism  of  the  past 
still  be  of  the  present — let  nature  still  be  the  sole  instructress — 
let  there  be  uniyersal  tolerance,  not  only  as  a  state  question,  a 
political  decree  that  giyes  an  equal  right  of  tenure  or  of  suffer- 
ance, but  let  there  be  in  the  faith  of  eyery  man  an  all-embracing 
belief  in  the  uniyersality  of  Truth  and  Good.  Let  not  one  who 
worships  his  God  in  fasting,  penitence,  and  abasement,  say  to  hiin 
vho  sees  his  truth  in  loye  and  harmony,  "  Stand  off,  I  am  holier 
than  thou ; "  let  not  the  lowliest  faith  be  slighted,  the  oldest 
saperstition  be  despised.  For  sure  as  the  course  of  the  eternal 
stars,  is  the  course  of  men*s  minds  ;  and  true  as  the  return  of  the 
seasons  with  their  fruits,  is  the  reyolution  and  production  of  the 
same,  but  differing,  truths.  Again  and  again  we  repeat  it ;  in  our 
futh,  our  mythology,  our  education,  our  creeds,  do  we  •  find 
transcripts  of  the  original  in  the  bygone — do  we  find  the  uniyersal 
laws  of  mind  reproduced.  Be  reyerent,  then,  to  the  past :  be 
gentle  eyen  to  its  errors,  for  in  them  do  we  censure  our  own. 


It  were  a  happy  lot,  if,  every  day, 
One  had  the  power  some  act  of  grace  to  do — 
Some  pious  hope,  or  effort  to  renew, 
Where  hope  had  swoon'd,  and  strength  been  swept  away 


Who  pass  thro'  life,  nor  wish  to  shed  the  flower 
They  pluck  upon  a  brother's  path,  be  sure 
Haye  not  the  blessed  priyilege  to  feel 

The  yery  chiefest  bliss  in  Life's  great  dower  ! 
He  who  one  sore  doth  salye,  one  hurt  doth  heal, 
Hath  founts  of  joy  no  world  can  make  impure ! 


SONNET. 


Glamorgan, 


EWAN  GWYN. 
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A  SHQKT  Am  TB.UE  STOKT- 

Ii  waft  upon  the  7di  of  0«fcob«r,  182 — ,  a.manj  poHj  started 
from.  Gakiitta,  to  spend  tliA  day  pie-iiifiktog  under  llie  umbrageous 
shadd  ot  the  great  banyaa-tree,  at  the  Cmnpraj'a  Hortiodtaral 
Garden  in  Garden  Reaek  The  day  was  propit^ousw  and  aftsr 
enjoying  thttnselves,  the  budgerow  was  onimd  in  the  evenuig* 
just  after  sunset,  when  they  all  embarked.  A  strong  ''  fresh" 
being  in  the  riTer»  and  the  tide  nuuung  dowiL»  the  boai  wis 
puU^  close  up  on  the  larboard  side  to  keep  omt  of  t&e  strength  of. 
the  stream  ;  it  had  got  so  far  as  Ihe  island  opposite  the  *'Oody 
Baaaar,*'  and  whilst  the  ladies  weoe  chatting  and  singing,  tint 

Miss  y  in  rising  from  h«c  chair,  by  some  acoidemt  stomfaiad, 

aad  widi  it  went  OTerboard.  UnfoDtunately  falling  over  the  atois 
board  aide»  she  went  at  once  into  the  mighty  cuniont ;  all  was 
hurry  and  confusion^  and  the  mea^  mistaking  the  orders  of  the 
Mangee,  pulled  the  starboard  oars^  which  at  omse  shot  the  boat 
upon  the  mud !  My  friend  Tom,  who  was  lying  half  asleep  on 
the  top  of  the  round-house,  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
(haying  been  laid  up  with  ferer  and  ague  for  three  moDths)  no 
sooner  saw  what  had  occurred,  than  he  plunged  into  the  river  aod 
swam  towards  the  unhappy  lady,  who  was  by  this  time  far  down 
the  stream — ^her  head  just  visible  I  A  few  seconds,  and  both 
were  out  of  sight !  The  feelings  of  those  in  the  boat  may  be 
imagined,  but  not  described.  I  must  here  pause^.  and  use  my 
friend's  description  of  what  took  place.  Eeader,  have  you  an  J 
idea  of  the  Hoog^ly  ?  If  not,  aak  of  liiose  who  know  it,  and  you 
will  find  few  that  got  into  it  ever  comeback  to  teU  the  tale  !  And 
if  you  can  imagine  a  poor  devil  just  recovered  from  the  ague, 
wluch  had  beset  him  for  three  of  the  worst  months  in  the  yeari 
with  a  thermometer  ranging  about.  9.6*^,  drinking  hot  lime  juice 
and  water :  four  blankets,  a  large  couaterpaner  and  four  ''palkee 
bearers"  on  the  "  top  of  w]^  Um  i^veriag^fit  came  on :  yo^ 
may  conceive  what  strength  my  poor  fricod  ha^.  to  contend 
against  a  fine  buzom  damsel  of  twenty^ght. 

"When. I  got;  1^  to  her,"  said  Tom,  ^^her  head  was  jiw* 
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aibm  the  rip^de^  and  the  tide  nmning  like  a  eluiee.    1  hdd 
out-  my  arm,  and  ww  a^<mt  Baying,  *  Allow  me  to  get  hold, 
of  jou,'  when,  seizing  it,  she  rose  immediately  and  cUmg  aroond 
me  with  desperate  energy.    We  sank  strugg^Dg.    I  got  dear 
and  cam  9  to  the  surface ;  again  I  cau^t  her ;  still  she  con- 
fined my  e&oriBj  and  a  second  time  we  went  down !  Once- 
merer  we  rose  together,  and  almost  instantly  went  under  ;  finding 
my  strength  failing,  and  feeling  the  eddy  whirling  us  round,  I 
made  one  more  arduous  struggle  towards  the  shore — this  time  it 
was  for  life !    By  great  good  fortune  I  felt  my  toes  just  touch — 
one  more  rnsh,  and  I  was  comparatiTely  safe  on  the  mnd,  she  with 
her  arms  around  my  neck !    How  they  got  there  I  cannot  tell. 
Straggling  further,  I  was  obliged  to  go  upon  my  knees,  and  upon 
looking  about  could  discover  nodiing  but  the  dark  shade  of  the 
tmes  at  Garden  Rbadi,  and  the  lights  in  the  bouses  upon  the  oppo- 
aitafiide ;  no  BaDnd.Bare  the  ruahtng  waters,  and  the  cry  of  the 
jaekali  upon  tke  sliore.    I  found  we  were  abreast  ot  Eyd  a  Doek-^ 
ytgdf  and  just- opposite  the  place  where  two  pet  alligators  used  to 
froqaent ! — not  mentsoBing  liie  sharks.  My  gentle  companion  had 
by  this  come  a  fittle  to  her  senses,  and  began  something  about  hec 
'  praoerr^r.'    I  besought  her  to  compose  herself  and  keep  quiet* 
fitter  Tecorering  my  .  own  wind  I  tried  to  make  oar  situation  known^. 
but  no  answer  came  for  some  time  ;  and  then  I  discoTcred  the  two 
boatmen  wading  inshore  in  search,  of  us.    With  the  assistance  of 
the-  others  we  were  carried  up  to  the  boot? — ^you  know  the  reat  '^ 

Skieh  was  the  daring,  perilous  feat  of  an  invalid,  and  if  ever 
OMNI  deserved  a  miedai,  Tom  did  ;  but  beyond  that  sandl  circle  it 
was  littie  known ;  medals  were  not  given  in  lliose  days,  and  'tia^ 
too  late  now.  Yet  there  lives  one,  who,,  if  ever  she  sees  this  little 
Ustoy,  will  recollect,  amid  tlie  blessings  that  now  surround  her, 
the  waters  of  the  Hooghly  and  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  October !. 
Seme*  of  tlie  party  m&y  also  be  y^t  spared,  but  few  must  be  their 
mmibcr,  to  testify  to  the  truth  oi  this  tale..  To  resume  :  we  got 
them,  on  board,  and  the  moon,  by  tbb  time -risen,  showing  a  sicklj, 
choded  light,  we  pulled  with  all  speed-  to  Calcutta.    The  ladiesL 

soon  ri^ed  out  lllisa   ,  and  a    leetie  brandy  paunee  "  put  all 

to  rigbts  ;  bat  wbat  was  to  be  done  with  my  friend  ?  'Tia  trntii 
there  ms^**  a  change  "  in  the  gentlemen's  wardrobe ;  but,  alas  ! 
bo»g'  none)  of  the  shortest — considerably  above  six  feet — liie. 

smalla  "  only  reached  Tom's  knees,  and  the  jacket  very  little 
beloir  Iris^acnw,  tiiat  reached  beyond  the  sleeves  into  '^empty 
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spiEU^e  "  a  loDg  waj  !  With  a  white  handkerchief  ahout  his  head 
he  landed  at  Colvin*8  Ghaut/'  a  ghastly  figure  ;  but  no  ill  effects 
ensued  from  his  gallant  action  ! 

In  my  latter  days  I  have  often  thought  of  the  scene  ;  and  upon 
reading  the  record  of  many  **  gallant  things/*  conceive  I  am  only 
doing  justice  to  one  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  in  the  "  Far  East." 

0. 


NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ART. 

STATUAKY  PORCELAIN. — PARIAN. — CAST  IRON. 

It  has  been  our  reproach  among  the  nations  that  we  are  not  an 
artistic  people.  We  may,  if  we  please,  mutter  the  name  of  Flax- 
man,  and  declare  this  a  slander  ;  or  we  may-  invent  new  canons  of 
criticism,  to  prove  that  there  has  been  no  legitimate  development 
of  Art  out  of  our  own  country.  But  a  more  candid  course  will  be 
to  admit  that  we  are  not  an  artistic  people  ;  or,  if  we  be  poten- 
tially, yet  that  it  hath  not  appeared."  We  may  find  some 
solace  under  the  mortification  incident  to  such  an  avowal,  in  con- 
sidering the  disadvantages  under  which  Art  has  laboured  in  this 
country.  They  have  been  man^;  but  the  most  important  has 
been  the  difficulty  of  popularising  it,  owing  to  certain  conditions  of 
our  climate,  religion,  and  social  habitudes.  In  Greece  and  in 
Italy,  manners,  religion,  climate,  all  combined  to  give  popular 
interest  to  Art.  If  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  had  suffered 
from  no  other  cause  than  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  for  two 
thousand  years,  upon  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  they  would  appear 
in  a  much  more  perfect  state  than  we  find  them  in  now  ;  and 
frescoes  on  the  fronts  of  Italian  palaces  have  borne  the  rains  of 
three  or  four  centuries,  yet  are  fresh  at  this  day.  Greek  temples 
were,  as  Italian  churches  are,  shrines  where  the  people  bowed 
down  and  worshipped  the  work  of  the  chisel  or  the  pencil ;  and 
the  streets,  the  squares  of  Rome  and  Florence,  are,  as  those  of 
Athens  were,  galleries  of  Art  in  its  various  developments. 

In  our  own  climate,  marble  and  fresco  do  not  bear  exposure  to 
the  weather  ;  and  to  introduce  a  picture  into  a  church  is  regarded 
as  a  *'  removing  of  the  landmarks  '*  of  puiified  Christianity.  Art, 
therefore,  is  driven  to  asylums  where  it  must  be  sought  out :  it 
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does  not  obtrude  itself  upon  us  ;  and  does  not  present  itself  in  any 
of  those  forms  that  necessarily  give  it  a  place  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  people.  It  must  be  introduced  to  them  under  some 
other  conditions  than  served  to  popularise  it  in  Southern  Europe, 
if  ever  it  is  to  be  truly  loved  by  them,  and  exert  an  influence  upon 
them.  It  must  adapt  itself,  indeed,  to' the  genius  and  circum- 
stances of  the  nation.  Englishmen  live  by  fire-sides ;  not  in 
fora  and  piazze  :  they  visit  their  churches  to  seat  themselves  in 
snug  pews  ;  not  to  wander  about  and  make  themselves  cool  with 
cold  marble  and  dark  shade.  For  them  the  huge  fresco  must  be 
exchanged  for  the  cabinet  picture  ;  and  the  colossal  god  must  be 
dwarfed  down  into  the  lar.  The  Greek  sculptor  wrought  for  the 
Athenian  people — ^for  Greece — for  the  world — for  all  time  :  this 
he  felt ;  and  the  inspiration  was  proportioned  to  such  conscious- 
ness. The  English  sculptor  works  for  Lord  tlus  or  Lady  that,  whose 
flunkies  will  have  opportunity  to  study  his  productions  at  leisure. 
The  Italian  painter  wrought  for  galleries,  through  which  a  broad 
stream  of  life,  swollen  by  tributaries  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
would  be  constantly  pouring.  The  English  painter  works  for 
drawing-rooms,  muslined  up  during  six  months  in  the  year,  and 
open,  during  the  other  six  months,  to  a  *<very  select  set,"  few 
among  whom  descend  to  the  vulgarity  of  examining  the  ''furni- 
ture "  of  the  walls.  How  should  English  Art,  then,  attain  to  the 
excellence,  the  dignity,  of  Art  in  Italy  and  in  Ancient  Greece  ? 
When  we  think  how  the  products  of  the  patient  labour  of  genius 
are  destined  among  ourselves  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  world,  we 
scarcely  can  wish,  much  less  hope,  that  it  should  do  so.  The  great 
works  of  genius  are  the  treasures  of  the  world,  and  belong  to  the 
abstract  mah  as  his  own  triumphs.  It  were  better  they  should  not 
exist  at  all,  than  that  they  should  exist  only  for  the  few  ;  for  the 
latter  alternative  would  be  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  the  many. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  assert  that  it  is  undesirable  Art 
should  advance  in  this  country.  We  say  only  that  it  should  be 
popularised,  so  that  all  should  be  benefited  by  its  advance  ;  and 
we  believe  that  it  is  only  by  becoming  a  thing  for  the  people  that 
it  can  attain  to  the  full  excellence  which  English  genius  may  be 
capable  of  reaching.  But,  we  repeat,  popularised  it  cannot  be  by 
the  means  which  populaiised  it  in  Italy  and  Greece.  In  the 
South,  the  people  live  out  of  their  houses,  and  have  drawing- 
rooms  and  corridors  in  common,  ceiled  with  the  blue  heaven, 
and  called  squares  and  streets.    There  they  have  their  works  of 
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Art  about  them;  works  a  ffrandiose  ftoale,  to  sxai  iritb 

g^eries  so  wide  and  lofty :  works  m  whieh  all  hove  equal  pm- 
pertj.  In  En^nd  we  Irre  within  doors.;  the  choBite  makes  us 
domestic  rather  than  sociable;  our  pubHe  wa^  are  at  once  too 
busy  and  too  dingy  to  encourage  our  conrefting  ihem  into  galleries 
of  Art ;  we  have  nothing  in  common  but  wood  parements  and 
bitunnnous  footways.  We  mmt  have  our  piotures  and  our  statues 
about  usy — we  must  hare  them  in  our  studies  and  our  pafioiff8% 
They  help  to  make  our  rooms  look  comfortable. 

But  howerer  sufficient  artistic  geniis  may  prore,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  people  who  club  their  wante,  what  amount  wtndd 
furnish  supply  where  each  individual  mxkes  separate  demand  ? 
Ths  desire  must  remain  nnsatisfied  :  the  cost  of  production  coqM 
not  be  so  reduced  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  all  to  gratify  l^eir 
tastes ;  nor  could  talent  enough  be  drawn  together  to  execute 
works  of  a  creditable  kind ;  unless  the  genius  of  a  peo^e,  so 
differing  in  their  requirements  from  the  old  creative  nations,  solve 
the  problem  by  some  new  development  of  productive  skill  We 
-must  manufi&cture  Art. 

The  words  do  not  sound  well.  They  seem  to  involve  an  vasm 
of  incongruities.  But  they  would  have  sounded  worse  five  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  ''Art  Manufactures"  have  made  great 
advance  ;  and  we  may  say  of  them  now,  in  the  same  cenfidenee 
with  which  we  should  speak  of  the  future  progress  of  science,  that 
much  greater  advance  are  they  destined  yet  to  make.  Some  of 
the  early  essays  were  unsatisfactory,  not  only  as  being  neees^r^ 
impeifect  in  execution,  but  as  designed  upon  fdse  principles. 
Such  were  the  attempts  at  manufacturing  Gk)thic  enrichments  for 
jour  churches,  without  regard  to  some  essential  "proprietieB  of  nhr- 
tion  between  material  and  the  figures  it  was  made  to  assume  :  fis 
wJien  particular  forms  of  panelling,  which  were  developments  of 
the  constructive  capabilities  of  wood,  were  imitated,  without  modi- 
fication, in  cast  iron,  a  substance  wherein  their  significance  was 
lost.  But  mistakes  such  as  this,  and  a  certain  mechanical  hsf^ 
ness  in  most  early  attempts  at  Art  Manufacture,  led  many  to  too 
hasty  a  conclusion  that  there  was  a  fixed  incompatibility  betw^^a 
Art  in  its  higher  sense,  and  the  rapid  processes  of  the  manufactt»y* 

A  little  refiection  would  have  shown  this  conclusion  to  be  im- 
founded ;  for  we  have  long  had  an  illustration  of  the  powers  of 
Art  Manufacture  in  the  various  means  by  which  pictures,  reduced 
from  colour  into  Kght  and  shade,  are  multiplied  ad  tt^mfum.  We 
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aie  in  Ihe  hMt,  sad  justly,  of  planing  eognmng  m  dlits  TurietieB 
*-^m)od-cuttiiig,  Is&ogTffpbf — among  the  ¥fBae  Arts ;  yet  all  these 
m  Imi  metkods  ctf  mmufcuikmng  piettiRB. 

Sediitiire,  too,  has  had  its  multiplying  processes  ;  but  they  fasTB 
iwt  bcwn  so  satisfaotory  as  ^ose  that  have  llhtstrsled  painting.  A 
matexial  has  been  waatiag*  A  bronae  statue  is  a  manuBsctiire -; 
Imt  tiie  diffieullies  att^ding  oastii^  in  metal  kaTe  pre^mted  this 
from  becoming  to  sny  extent  a  method  of  popnlairiBing  Art. 
Casting  in  plaster  has  most  nearly  fulfilled  for  sculpture  what  has 
been  aeecnoplished  for  painting  by  the  burin  ;  but  the  cheapness 
and  frailness  of  the  material  hare  *pnByented  that  valfie  from  bmg 
attaehed  to  the  works  executed  in  it,  which  could  alone  lead  to 
tiieir  being  prepared  with  the  highest  artistic  care.  Sculpture 
is  eren  a  more  exquisite  art  tlum  painting  ;  the  stainless  purity  of 
mtrliie  enhancing  the  idealism  of  poetic  conception.  But  it  is  one 
"with  whidb,  from  its  costliness,  emd  the  long  toil  necessary  to  its 
production,  the  pubUc  cannot  be  made  so  easily  famiHar,  unless 
some  more  adeqimAe  means  than  haye  usually  been  lemployed,  be 
resorted  to  for  multiplying  oopies  of  its  beautiful  creations.  A 
substance  at  once  duirable,  of  moderate  cost,  and  possessing  some- 
tlung  of  the  fine  texture  and  delicate  purity  of  the  PenteHc  and 
Carrara  stones,  has  been  therefore  a  most  important  desideratum. 

Very  lately,  a  plastic  composition  which  aiwers  to  these  re- 
qmrements  much  more  nearly  than  anything  previously  in  use  in 
^8  coanfery,  has  been  appfied  to  statuary  purposes.  We  hail  its 
introduction  as  opening  the  way  to  most  important  developments 
in  Art :  and  believe  that  casting  in  '*  Statuary  Porcelain,''  as  an 
Art  ancillary  to  sculpture,  is  destined  to  fill  a  place  of  like  import- 
Buce  with  that  which  engraving  holds  in  reference  to  painting. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  last  century  the  execution  of  statuary  in 
porcelain  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  Sevres 
manufactory.  We  have  seen  statuettes  which  were  formed  some 
sixty  or  seventy  years  back,  more  admirable  in  their  modelling,  and 
mwe  marble>like,  than  anything  that  has  yet  been  erxeeuted  in 
England.  Such,  for  instance,  was  a  Bacchus  from  the  antique, 
about  a  ^t  in  height,  of  which  the  material  nearly  resembled  a 
close-grained  marble  which  had  borne  some  exposure  to  weather. 
The  majority  of  the  works  of  that  period,  however,  though  beauti* 
My  white,  and  perfectly  free  from  the  waxy  look  so  common  in 
ike  modem  English  figures,  had  somewhat  too  vitreous  an  appear^ 
snee ;  and,  unUke  the  porcelain  works  of  this  country,  showed  a 
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p6rf^tly  yitreotts  fracture.  The  fact  tbat  the  Art  of  forming  such 
statuettes  has  long  ceased  to  be  practised  at  Sevres,  might  abate 
our  expect4itions  of  the  results  to  arise  from  the  opening  of  this 
branch  of  manufacture  in  England,  did  we  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  very  different  spirit  of  the  times.  If  art  and  luxury  at 
that  period  were  not  withheld  from  the  people  by  any  absolute 
sumptuary  law,  yet  their  general  diffusion  was  an  object  never  con- 
templated ;  and  there  were  no  well  devised  systems  of  combina- 
tion by  which  the  poor  might  command  in  part  the  advantages  of 
wealth.  The  precise  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Sevres  manu- 
facture we  shall  not  attempt  to  explain. 

The  first  experiment  in  the  new  English  material  was  made 
about  two  years  since  in  Copeland*s  Porcelain  Works  at  Stoke- 
npon-Trent ;  when  a  miniature  copy  of  Gibson's  Narcissus,  one  of 
the  most  poetic  productions  of  English  Art,  was  executed  for  the 
subscribers  to  the  London  Art  Union."  The  beauty  of  the 
texture  and  colour  of  the  artificial  alabaster,  and  the  artistic  excel- 
lence with  which  the  work  was  produced,  obtained  inunediate 
acknowledgment ;  and  the  manufacture  of  statuettes  and  orna- 
mented works,  in  the  new  composition,  has  since  been  actively 
progressing. 

The  statuary  porcelain  has  not  the  snowy  lustre  of  the  Parian 
or  Carrara  marbles,  nor  the  sugary  sparkle  of  Pentelic :  bat  it  is 
as  close  in  grain  as  either,  and  as  smooth  in  surface  ;  and  has  a 
pleasant  light  creamy  tint ;  though  the  colour  varies  a  little  in 
different  specimens.  In  the  best  moulded  works  there  is  such  an 
easy  undulation  of  surface,  so  much  sharpness  without  hardness  in 
the  more  defined  parts — as  in  hair,  fillets,  flowers — as  scarcely  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  casting.  The  artist's  own  touches  seem  to 
appear  upon  the  work. 

And  to  some  extent  this  is  true.  For  besides  that  the  separate 
portions  of  a  figure  have  to  be  fitted  together  with  the  utmost 
nicety  after  they  are  taken  from  the  moulds,  the  clay  in  other 
respects  frequently  requires  to  be  wrought  upon  by  hand  before  it 
can  be  committed  to  the  furnace.  Small  parts  may  be  ill-defined ; 
the  finger-tips,  for  instance,  shapeless ;  portions  of  the  surface 
rough  ;  the  joints  of  the  mould  traced  upon  the  figure.  These 
defects  have  to  be  remedied  by  a  skilful  modeller :  a  meritorious 
artist,  who  performs  a  part  as  necessary  as  the  brining  up  "  of 
a  copper-plate  or  wood-block  for  the  press.  Some  intervention  of 
a  hand  under  the  direction  of  cultivated  taste,  will  in  all  cases 
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probably  be  requisite  to  confer  oa  manufactures  the  character 
of  Art. 

A  disadvantage  which  has  hitherto  attended  most  works  moulded 
in  a  composition  afterwards  to  be  submitted  to  the  farnace — the 
change  of  form  incident  to  irregular  shrinkage  in  the  baking,  <tf 
to  settlement  from  the  gravitating  power  of  the  moist  materied — 
bas,  by  the  skill  of  our  present  manufacturers,  been,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  overcome.  There  is  yet,  howeyer,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  be,  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  ;  failures  are  fre- 
quent, from  the  clay  cracking,  or  falling  out  of  place. 

Messrs.  Copeland  have  already  executed,  in  their  new  porcelain^ 
statuettes,  busts,  figures  of  animals,  vases,  jugs,  garden  orna- 
ments, and  other  works  possessing  artistic  character.  Among 
tiiem  may  be  instanced — a  charmingly  imagined  **  Ondine,"  from 
Pradier ; — "Apollo,  as  a  shepherd,'*  by  Wyatt :  a  graceful  figure, 
though  by  no  means  expressive  of  the  intellectual  grandeur  of  the 
god :  the  artist  would  have  done  better  to  have  called  it  simply  a 
Grecian  shepherd  ; — *•  Paul  and  Virginia,"  by  Comberworth  :  a 
pretty  group,  treated  with  some  originality  and  poetic  feeling, 
though  not  with  quite  so  much  simplicity  as  desirable  in  sculpture ; 
^an  exquisite  bust  of  Flora  ; — one  of  Jenny  Lind,  by  J.  Durham: 
pleasingly  managed  in  the  introduction  of  some  flowers  in  the  hair 
and  drapery,  and  well  executed  ;  a  likeness,  though  not  a  flattering 
one: — one  also  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  by  J.  E.  Jones  :  excellent  in 
rts  portraiture,  and  in  the  workmanship  of  the  head,  but  somewhat 
clumsily  draped  :  this  work  shows  in  another  manner  the  applica> 
tion  of  mechanical  ingenuity  to  the  purpose  of  multiplying  works 
of  Art,  the  miniature  model  having  been  reduced  from  the  original 
bust  by  Cheverton's  Reducing  Machine  ; — a  **  Chained  Cupid  ;  " 
-^tbe  •*  Portland  Vase."  A  piece,  called  the  ''Armada  Bottle,'* 
wows  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner,  in  the  leaves  and  tendrils 
of  the  vine-wreath  around  it,  the  extreme  delicacy  of  workman- 
^?  of  which  the  material  is  susceptible.  These  foliated  orna- 
ments are  of  course  fashioned  separately  by  hand,  and  applied 
upon  the  moulded  form.  In  a  small  bust  of  Shakspeare,  we  must 
*>bject  to  the  too  exact  rendering  of  the  lace  ;  a  sort  of  trickery 
^'^orthyof  Art. 

The  Messrs.  Copeland  are  not  without  rivals  in  this  new  field 
^  productive  ingenuity ;  though  to  them  belongs  the  merit  of  first 
having  entered  upon  it.  At  the  Porcelain  Works  of  Minton  and 
^0.,  in  the  same  town,  a  similar  material,  under  the  name  of 
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latter  firm  we  must  award  the  palm  as  to  the  choice  of  sBb|eet, 
-.end,  IB  ike  ktgwrt  iwlii  r  #f laafctanwc,  mrto  tkei^ezceUesiee  of 
r. tiie  iBod^ng.  }i$jtj  4!^  mtr  nAimlhMMi9o  dmkt  iiotioed  in 
'4he  shop '  windwrs,  tkeir  •  vuBiatae  .t^opj  lef  jBameto's.  ex^praeile 
Aria^ie :  "  m  pteee  of  seiiiptere  liaa  horn  aioraituaieateed,  hy 
-dumsj  SMMkfiers 'in  ^dabaaler  aad  biscuit         ;  but  the  wvsk 

Mw  referred  ,  to,  though  not  dobg  fuU  ^mtioe  to  the  Frankfort  | 
-origiiud,  is  8^  a:  chcrmmg  little  i^Bwivgwom  innameat.  ^B^'8 

Una  and  tfae  Lion,"   exeented  as  a  :e««paaiaa-|acce,  whI  | 
.Modelled,      hdkpre;  to  the  sonUiteei  sixe,  by  the  sculptor  hhn- 
-«eif ,  is^  mere  satasfectoiy,  ^as  ^  regards  *  the  jma^img  m  poreelMOL ; 
v^hflst  the  dewgD,  thougii  infevmr^  ^e  Ocneau  mrk  lor  rnkgrn- 
-$Mty  and'  poetic  iBznry  4)€  cmci^iiaD,  is  perfect  £nr  its  graee,  sMse, 

and  the  air  of  ideidiaed  imiocmoe  linpmi^  to  the  Sijgmr^ 

Ifr.  <  Bell  lias  been  a  Terj  sactive  oofttnlMitor  ^of  d«giis  to  tias.  mod 
'to  otber  dep«rtBieBt»:of  Art  Mim&etBre.  iEis  ''Borotliea  *'  is 
t^ortfayof  the  l«v<eiy  picture  .dram  by  OervaaGtes,^  whose  4e8erip- 
«1nn  no  GBe^with-«  fumimayfer  AFtiicon  haw  read  withcmt  wialii^ 
lt9-seett»  cibediMwt  in  marye.  ^We  greatly  prefer  the  roflbaced 
to  the  «sciilploi^4i  fiUlHsiaeid original.    The  easts  we. have 

Claimed  «f  theee  >w«rks  tare:  a  UtAe  ^lisfigived  in  mparts  l^  thc 
UMirks  >of  Uie  mMs  ;  and  in  the  two  £onBer,ip«rticidarly,.4iBe 
'«tlftehaMirfi  .of  the  arms  jast  b^ow.  the  ^sbcwiden  (these  portiees 
'«pe  oast  in-separate  niotiMs,  and  aftenmnda  vnited  by^heixioMler) 


^hmght-OBt  iBMder  the-cttspkes  of  FdHc-^flaaiwiieii jf y';tbe  eriguwtor 
«f  like  ^seives  ■  of  -works  in  several  dtpaiti—a U  ^isl  •■lechasioal 
iagvmBty,  eaUed  the    Art  Maan&etores.**   Mbshb.  JiiintoU'^nid 
Co.  have  putfdnced  ethers  uncoiMicoled  wtt/£i«i,'iaiid 'Whi^<^ftf« 
e^ally  deserviiig  of  ■  attention.    Of  dnee  ^m^  vast  tpattjcmiiiioc 
•the  be«ati£ul  groins  ^  '**  Naomi  joidihar  dai^gi^cra; — ^**.Tlie 
-a«ar<i&»  Angel  r:-.a  «^  .MadoMa  ^aad  4janid  ;  Jescfih;' 
.^md  **  The  Aaauiieiation."    Amoi^  -the  haiihkr '  pmpoaes.  ^to 
»<«h»eh  the  artha»4>eea  api^ied  «t!tke^ftameviaetDfy,iis  the  ^cihil- 
M«hment ef.  a  beer-jug,  from  a  design  'kj^  Temseed,  ^led  '"^  Ihe 
Hop  Story/'  and  representing  hop-gathering  -  mkd  >  ooopegage. 
'This  is  ri«^  in  cifeet,:  bnt  the  imm  isrnott  tftej^t^^^nad  t^e^  oorer 
i  is '  ugly.    Eodgvnve^s^aAer  Tase^^jt^TCcy  i^fiacdDBl  ^es^,  is  ahoat 
(to  1^  executed i in  Paiian.     We  should- ^idtthat'^o  beaaitifsl 
Hitatuettes  "Of  pngftng  children,  by  Bell,  of  which  we  have  ^aeen 
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ttofwrfeet  exemplars,  are  neai}/  xeadj  to  he  added  to  the  suly^eets 
already,  issued  to  tke  public. 

The  "  Fariaa  "  is  itomewhat  whiter  than  the Statuary  Poree- 
iaia;"  but  fbom  the  iimited  aubiW  of  specimens  of  each  that 
hare  coizie  under  our  examination,  we  cannot  offer  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  which  presents  the  jco&t  inarble-like  appearaneo* 
The  works  produced  at  the  same  potteries  vary  in  this  respect ; 
and  some  have  rather  an  ui^easanty  was;^  aspect.  Our  first 
iaipresfiioa  was  in  favour  of  Gopeland's  ;  but  we  have  since  been 
difipoaed  to  rewse  that  judgment.  Mo^  probably,  depends 
i^Mkn  the  amount  of  heat  to  whidi  the  works  are  subjected. 
G^p«land's  composition,  however,  seems  less  liable  to  Haw  in  the 
buying  ;  and  the  woxks  executed  in  his  factory  appear  to  be 
•tiB&ed  out  with  the.&west  superficial  blemishjes,  caused  by  the  join- 
ingg  of  tlie  parts  aeparately  moulde'j,  or  by  other  causes.  Still, 
Mmton  has  produced  the  greater  number  of  works  of  striding 
initstic  merit.  Very  j;reat  praise  is  due  to  both  ;  and  their 
rimlry  will  lead  yet,  we  doubt  not,  to  imp<»rtaut  improvements, 
it  IS  fairrto  meation^that  we  have  seen  specimens  formed  of  a  new 
"body/'  (as  their  .material  is  called  hj  potters),  produced  by 
IfeBsrs.  Rose  &  Co.  of  Cobbrookdale,  which,  if  they  can  obviate 
an  apparent  tendenoy  to  too  high  a.  vitreous  gloss  of  surface,' is 
likely  to  siupaas  both  the  former.  This  composition  they  have 
named  Garsaraa;"  but  have  not  yet  executed  in  it  any  works  cif 
merit  anffieieat  to  he  made- public. 

Whilst  we  hail  with  much  satisfaeticHi  an  art  which  wHl  supply 
.«B  witii  '^seulptoDe  in  little,''  we  are  sorry  we  cumot  expt^ess 
AAfoalified  approbation  of  all.that  has  been  done,  or  of  all  that  has 
been  attempted.  Many  instances  have  we  met  with  in  all  depart- 
■MBts  of  Art  .of  stmnge  pcrveestons  of  taste  ;  but  none  do  we 
jiemeDaber  ao  hidiccMi4y  >&baDuaable  aa  Uiat  wMch  could  cast  a 
'laee  veil  orar  the  olbarwise  naked  figure  of  Sve.  So  Bailey's 
.^meei  **  Eve  at  the  fouatein  "  km  been  treated  at  Messrs.  Min- 
vlon4B  pottery.  J^pecimtv»  admissi,  ruum  ^eatis  amici  ?  "  It 
ftfildaas  all  that  Horaee  eould  devise  xd  incongruity.  And  rwe 
.ham  RebeactarAt  Ihe  Well,".too«  clad  in  a  slip  of  purple  lace, 
'  whidi  a^  off  to  advantage -the,,  literally,  snowy  whiteness  of  ^  her 
iesk ; .  hnt  the9»  beneath  th&^lip,  she  has  aipetticoat.  and  wears  a 
.ftvba&Jnnd  sHf^ero,,  and  oth«r  articles  of  dress.  She  does  not 
make. a  ciBiproBuse  .(a  very  indecent  one)  between  Almaeks'  and 
tihe  garden  <tf  .Edow  llhe  nidied  Eve  is  purity  itself;  but  the 
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lace  is  suggestive  of  the  drawingroom  ;  and  where  attire  is  needed 
is  quite  insufficient.  We  have  heard  of  an  African  qaeen  sitting 
at  the  door  of  her  hut,  very  jauntily  attired  in  a  cocked  hat,  and  a 
pair  of  Wellingtons,  hut  without  the  due  medium  hetween  these 
extremes.  We  recommend  the  suhject  to  the  modeller  of  the 
Eve,  as  calculated  to  furnish  a  companion-piece  to  the  Honiton 
and  fig-leaves. 

We  suppose  the  chief  hlame  must  he  thrown  on  the  ill-taste  of 
the  public,  which  can  make  such  sins  against  propriety  and 
common  sense  profitable  to  the  manufacturer.  The  manufacturer 
must  be  expected  to  deal  with  Art  in  a  mercantile  spirit ;  and  it 
may  be  necessary  for  him  to  pander  to  the  perverted  taste  of  his 
patrons,  oven  to  obtain  means  to  bring  forward  its  remedy.  No 
doubt,  the  lace,  imitating  so  exactly  real  lace,  and  suggesting 
infinite  labour  and  most  delicate  workmanship,  as  necessary  to 
produce  it  in  such  a  material  as  porcelain,  is  calculated  to  win 
ready  favour  with  the  ladies.  But  might  not  a  modem  drawing- 
room  bride — some  figure  not  pretending  to  the  character  of  Art — 
be  modelled  as  the  support  to  spread  this  article  upon,  instead  of 
subjecting  us  to  the  humiliation  of  seeing  our  general  mother  clad  in 
costly  finery,  which  she  could  not  have  come  honestly  by.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  when  Eve  was  at  the  fountain,  she  had  not  been 
an  hour  in  existence  ;  and  as  she  had  not  yet  seen  her  husband, 
the  net- work  scarf  could  not  have  been  a  present  from  him.  But, 
ladies,  the  lace  is  not  formed  with  all  the  labour  you  suppose.  It 
is  made  by  dipping  real  lace  in  a  solution  of  the  porcelain  clay ; 
and  the  original  threads  are  destroyed  in  the  baking,  leaving  the 
earthy  coating.  After  this  information,  you  will  perhaps  attach 
less  value  to  it. 

The  impulse  given  by  the  public  demand  for  Art-manufactures, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  has  introduced  the  use  of  these  new 
porcelain  clays,  has  led  to  improvements  in  the  casting  of  iron 
for  ornamental  purposes ;  and  the  Oolebrookdale  Company  have 
lately  produced  works  in  this  material  that  quite  deserve  to  be 
admitted  into  the  category  of  works  of  Art.  The  most  successful 
experiments  that  have  come  under  our  notice  have  been  directed  to 
the  representation  of  animals  ;  and  we  can  speak,  particularly,  of 
a  stag  browsing,  and  of  a  brace  of  partridges,  as  having  all  the 
truth  of  character  and  the  skilful  expression  of  the  hair  and 
feathers,  that  we  find  in  the  best  sculpture  of  similar  objects. 
Two  goats,  and  a  group  of  a  lion  and  wild  boar,  are  almost 
equally  excellent.    Tliis  art,  too,  will  proga^fg^^ibyGoogle 
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Attention  was  first  turned  to  embellishing  manufactures  by  the 
Boperaddition  of  Art,   Manufacturing  power  already  discharges  the 
obligation.    Art  ornamented  the  beer-jug  and  the  knifc-bandle  ; 
naDufacturing  appliances  multiply  statuettes.    Here  is  a  field  of 
industry  open,  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  land.    We  have  con- 
fessed that  we  are  not  an  artistic  people  ;  but  all  admit  our  manu- 
facturing skill ;  and  did  we  hold  a  lower  rank  than  is  in  reality 
the  case,  in  respect  to  artistic  talent,  great  results  migbt,  never- 
theless, be  expected  from  the  coalition  between  Art  and  manufac- 
tnring  ingenuity.    For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  purpose  of 
Art-manufacture  is  not  invention  but  reproduction.    Its  special 
function  is  to  put  the  beautiful  within  reach  of  the  many  ;  and  for 
the  attainment  of  that  object,  to  select  wisely  and  copy  well  is  all 
that  is  important*    We  have  already  noticed  the  similarity  of  the 
<^ces  to  be  fulfilled  by  engraving  and  by  porcelain  casting. 
Engraving  is  a  fine  art  in  itself ;  and  yet  the  proportion  of  its 
works  which  include  original  design  is  very  small  indeed.  We 
cannot,  however,  feel  that  it  is  less  important  when  it  eternises 
copies  of  the  fading  Parma  frescoes,  than  it  would  be  should 
Signer  Toschi  present  the  world  with  a  series  of  works  wholly  of 
his  own  invention  ;  and  so  with  the  new  art — for  as  a  new  art  we 
must  regard  it — if  it  would  do  no  more  than  give  us  well-executed 
copies  of  the  best  existing  sculpture,  we  might  well  rest  satisfied. 
If  it  should  serve  but  to  bring  the  people  acquainted  with  those,  it 
would  be  ploughing  up  a  never-broken  ground  of  feeling,  imbedded 
in  which  may  lie  dormant  seeds  of  taste  and  invention,  to  spring 
and  flower  where  they  find  air  and  light. 

Bat  to  say  that  we  are  not,  or  have  not  approved  ourselves  an 
artistic  people,  does  not  imply  necessarily  that  we  have  among  us 
no  artistic  talent ;  and  in  sculpture,  certainly,  we  hold  a  fairer 
position  than  in  painting.  What  has  already  been  done  in  porce- 
lain moulding  shows  that  native  original  genius  is  at  command ; 
and  to  work  for  a  public  will  be  favourable  to  its  development. 

And  an  interesting  question  arises :  What  will  be  the  extent  to 
which  these  new  means  will  be  effectual  in  popularising  the  inven- 
tions of  the  artist  ?  The  cost  of  the  porcelain  casts  is  consider- 
able, and  must  necessarily  be  so.  Though  the  models  and  moulds 
are  of  course  expensive,  where  many  copies  are  produced,  that 
original  outlay  would  cease  to  be  a  consideration  of  much  import- 
ance ;  bat  the  fitting  of  the  parts  separately  moulded,  and  the 
finishing  of  those  which  come  from  the  moulds  in  an  imperfect 
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state » by  the  hands  of  ttrttstsirho 

guineas  per  week,  together  with  the  large  propertkm  el  easts- 
which  fail  in  the  bating — (we  understand  that  works  in  Pamir 
are  submitted  to  the  fierj  ordeal  twice,  Mid  oeeaii^m^y  threes 
times,  from  periods  of  from  serentj  to  eighty  hours  eaeh) — oeee*- 
sarily  cause  the  prices  to  be  high,  whaterar  he  the  numbers 
produced  of  any  individual  work  ;  nor  does  there  seem  mvek 
prospect  that  the  casualties,  whether  of  the  meidding  or  of  the 
furnaces,  can  be  rendered  so  much  lighter,  as  in  any  material 
degree  to  reduce  the  cost.  Statuettes,  therefore,  wilt  not  fiad 
their  way  into  the  laboarer*s  cottage,  and  the  tei»-poiiBd  bouse  ^ 
unless  through  such  means  as  proposed  by  W.  B.  J.,  in  Im 
scheme  for  an."  Art  Manufacture  Union,"  set  forth  in  Hie  ha^ 
December  number  of  this  magazine.  But  among  the  middle 
classes,  also,  of  society,  Art  has  to  be  popuhmsed  ;  and  it  wffi 
fall  within  the  means  of  most  of  those  constituting  these  dassea^to 
have  some  specimens  in  their  drawing-rooms  or  parlours.  Tfai^^is 
all  we  could  expect.  We  must  not  hope  at  once  to  refise  tbe 
tastes  of  the  multitude  to  a  high  standard.  They  will  reeem 
indirect  benefit,  if  no  otherwise  than  as  the  shop-windows  senre,  t& 
a  certain  extent,  as  repositories  of  Art  for  them.  The  AHadne 
and  the  Una,  the  Ondine  and  the  Dorothea,  the  Guardiaa  Ai^i^ 
and  the  St.  Joseph,  the  Flora  and  the  Jenny  Lind,  are  not  passed 
without  notice  by  those  even  who  have  been  little  fumiliar  with 
Art.  The  shop-windows  do  more  than  w©  are  aware  in  the 
gradual  and  unconscious  education  of  the  eye,  and  refinement  of 
the  taste  of  the  people. 

We  hope,  however,  to  see  Galleries  of  Art  for  the  people, 
established  on  the  plan  proposed  in  the  January  number  of  tlda 
magazine  and  into  them  some  of  the  works  we  have  been  con- 
sidering might  with  propriety  be  admitted.  In  the  meanwlnle» 
ibose  who  are  friendly  to  the  diffusion  of  Art  among  the  muHitiide 
may  do  something  by  exerting  any  influenee  they  may  possess,  te 
induce  the  introduction  of*  works  tending  to  refine  the  taste  into 
the  club-rooms,  lecture-rooms,  and  other  places  frequented  by 
artisans,  (the  reader  may  probably  smBe,  and  suggest  gitb-palaees}; 
and  into  schools,  no  matter  of  what  kmd.    The  most  rigid  of  our 


*  We  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  an  Erratam  in  the  paper  referred 
to,  page  73,  line  5,  from  the  bottom:  for  ^ PuitoBMrtreety'*  read  ^Heat- 
n^Dg's-row.'* 
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modtm  ieonoclartt  iivaid  sesreelj  obieet  to  die  aiaiiB^  oi  ik^. 
''Oiiardiatt  AngeU"^  (nt  of  Bells  <^Childreii  Prajbg^*/  into'.ai' 
Svaiaj  or  IsfittS-sekool.  Td  do  so  would  bail  skow  tlakt  tkcmaeliwst 
iMeded  the  bsuBanisioigf  inftwao  o£  Art^* 


Jos!r  JONES'  wnA  hy^  m  means  wkat  ladSes  woald  eaii  &  fine  roam 
— nei^er  was  he- verj  yonng,  nor  very  talented,  nor  very  rich,  dot 
at  all  highly  connected — he  was,*  in  faet,  a  middio-aged,  mAtter-o& 
htk  stockbroker,  in  a  moderate  way  of  bosiness — but  n^utt  gave 
Mm  an  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  opposite  sex  was  his  ewidaat 
intention  to  get  married.  He  SBsiled  in  a  meaning  manner  wkeir 
Ins  intimate  friends  joked  Mm  about  M»s  Arabella  Willsden,  and 
did  not  deny  that  he  had^  confident  hopes  of  sncceeding  in  thai 
^rler. 

Miss  Arabella  )^1sden  was  a  yonng  lady  with  whom  he  had 
&8t  become  acqnainted  as  a  partner  in  a  qaadrille.  She  was  the 
only  child  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  who  called  himself,  and 
was  always  eaUed,  Capt«n.  Captain  and  Mrs.  WiHsden  managed 
to  lire  and  to  bring  up  their  daughter  ahnost  entirely  on^he  halft 
pay  accruing  ta  the  retired  soldier  f(nr  past  seryices.  Bttt  thoagiB 
poor,  they  were  excessively  '^genteel."  Thi^y  always  managed 
that  Arabella  should  go  once  to  the  opera  during  the  season ;  in 
September  they  invariably  went  out  of  town«for  one  week^  and  om 
the  15th  of  May  in:  every  year,-  they  gave  a  regvlar  evening  par^t 
with  iHanofbrtCrquadriUe-^ayer,  real  wax- candles j  oyster  patties^ 
and  trifle  complete.  Heaves  only  knows  how  tk^  did  it;  but  ift 
vcM  dene,  and  withbot  going  into  debt  too. 

Mrs.  Willsden  had  a  snmlf  smn  invested  in  this  fands,  and,  is 
natters  of  transfer  connected  therewith,  Mr.  J(Am  Jones,  tke^ 
stockbroker,  became  known  to  Captain  WiHadenv  ^vA,  in  diMi> 

•  Spedniens  of  Copelmd's  statouy  poroelmn^  aad  of  the  O>lebrookd«lat 
Goiiipaiiy*8  iron  cMtmga,  may  be  seen  at  Eldied's  <^  Art  Expoattion,"  in  Old . 
BoDd-street,  Mr.  Eldred  being  agent  for  this  manufactore  ;  MinWs  works 
in  Parian  at  Cimdall's,  m  Old  Bond-street,  White's  chinanshop  in  Hdgen*-' 
Hmt,  and  otber  plaoea 
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course,  Mr.  Jones  was  inyiied  to  the  annual  party.  After  this  he 
was  a  frequent  guest  at  their  family  tea-table,  until  at  last,  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Jones  to  Miss  Willsden  was  set  down  as  a  thing 
of  course  by  the  gossips  of  their  acquaintance.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  Mr.  Jones  had  neither  declared,  nor  been  asked,  his 
**  intentions.**  They  had  hitherto  appeared  only  in  deeds,  not 
words.  His  almost  constant  presence  at  the  Willsdens' — numerous 
presents  to  the  fair  Arabella — tickets  to  the  opera,  theatres,  con- 
certs, and  so  on — evidenced  that  he  was,  or  ought  to  be,  a  candi- 
date for  the  honour  of  being  son-in-law  to  the  Captain. 

One  morning,  however,  Mr.  John  Jones  sallied  forth  to  call  at 
the  Willsdens',  filled  with  a  most  important  resolve.  It  was  no 
less  than  a  determination  to  bring  affairs  to  a  crisis  at  once  with 
Arabella.  The  Captain,  like  most  idlers,  was  usually  busy  about 
some  small  matter  or  other,  and  might  be  expected  to  be  found 
gone  out  for  the  day  ;  Mrs.  Willsden,  like  a  considerate  mother 
as  she  was,  commonly  took  an  opportunity,  whenever  Mr.  Jones 
made,  a  morning  call,  to  leave  him  for  awhile  alone  with  Arabella. 
Mr.  Jones,  therefore,  calculated  on  having  a  clear  stage,  and  was 
determined  to  **  pop  the  question,"  or  die  in  the  attempt.  He  bad 
**  read  up  **  the  manner  of  doing  this  in  all  the  books  he  could  meet 
with,  and  rather  flattered  himself  that  he  should  come  off  with 
credit. 

Judge  his  disappointment,  therefore,  when  he  had  been  at  the 
Willsdens'  some  time,  to  find  that  Mrs.  Willsden  was  the  only 
person  he  was  likely  to  see  at  all.  Arabella  was  not  in  the  room, 
and  did  not  appear  to  be  coming.  "  She  was  unwell,"  Mrs. 
Willsden  said  ;  "  she  was  out  late  the  night  before  at  a  large 
party,  and  was  suffering  from  head-ache."  Mrs.. Willsden  herself 
talked  with  extreme  volubility  about  a  great  many  things.  The 
weather  was  cold,  she  remarked,  but  that  was  only  seasonable  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  The  influenza,  she  heard,  was  going  about  ' 
a  good  deal.  The  price  of  all  provisions  was  di*eadful,  and,  by 
what  she  could  learn,  they  were  likely  to  be  dearer  still.  Prince 
Albert,  she  was  sorry  to  learn,  had  been  very  unwell  with  a  chil- 
blain on  his  right  foot,  but  was  now  happily  doing  much  better. 
From  this  strain  of  light  and  generally  interesting  conversation, 
however,  she  now  seemed  to  deliver  herself  by  an  effort,  and  to 
make  herself  up  for  some  particular  commimication.  A  sort 
of  fidgetty  gravity  took  possession  of  her  countenance,  as  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  forced  calmness,  "  Mr.  Jones,  I  am  glad. 
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you  called  this  morning,  as  I  have  something  important  to  say 
to  you. " 

"  To  me,  ma*am  !  "  said  Jones,  starting,  for  he  felt  sm*e  that 
he  was  now  about  to  be  asked  his  *'  intentions/' 

"Mr.  Jones,"  resumed  the  lady,  "of  course  I  have  not  been 
insensible  of  the  attentions  you  have  paid  Arabella,  and  I  own 
that,  at  one  time,  I  contemplated  the  probability  of  your  union 
with  some  degree  of  satisfaction.  But  this  must  be  at  an  end  ; 
Mr.  Jones,  I  confide  in  your  preserving  the  secret  when  I  tell  you 
that  Arabella  is  engaged.*' 

"Engaged  !  "  faltered  Jones,  in  a  most  dismal  tone  of  defeat. 

"  Tes,"  said  Mrs.  Willsden.  "  A  gentleman  of  large  fortune 
and  eminent  connexions  has  for  a  month  or  more  evinced  great 
interest  in  her,  and  last  night,  at  the  party  I  mentioned,  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  making  an  offer,  which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  advise 
her  to  accept." 

"  This  is  pretty  conduct !  "  exclaimed  Jones,  getting  indignant. 

"  So,  under  the  circumstances, "  continued  Mrs.  Willsden, 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  poor  Jones's  excitement,  "  you 
will  see  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  your  visits  here  for  awhile. 
I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  parcel  this  morning 
containing  all  the  letters  and  presents  which  you  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  send  to  Arabella  at  various  periods." 

"  Allow  me  to  say,  I  think  this  very  strange,"  exclaimed  Jones  ; 
"  very  strange  indeed,  Mrs.  Willsden !  " 

"Let  us  part  friends,"  said  Mrs.  Willsden,  with  a  sweet  smile. 
"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Jones  ;  you  are  a  worthy  man," 

"  But  '*  began  Jones,  in  a  bewildered  manner. 

"Good  morning,"  continued  Mrs.  Willsden;  "good  morning, 
my  dear  Mr.  Jones.  Wo  shall  always  esteem  you  as  one  of  our 
best  friends." 

The  "  worthy  man  "  found  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street-door  in  less  than  a  minute  afterwards  !  How  he  got  there 
he  has  never  been  able  to  say,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  walked 
cmt  quietly,  and  was  by  no  means  tttmed  out,  as  he  has  been  heard 
scandalously  to  hint  his  method  of  leaving  the  premises  should 
properly  be  termed. 

He  proceeded  homewards  at  a  tremendous  pace,  filled  with  anger 
and  disappointment.  But  though  his  rate  of  progression  was 
rapid,  he  was  beaten  by  Betsy,  the  handmaiden  of  the  Willsdens, 
who  was  just  quitting  the  door  of  his  house  as  he  arrived  at  it. 
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A  parcel  wtft  put  into  hia  faandfl^  .wMdk  Belt j  had  left,  luUmMd 
to  him. 

He  took  it  inti^  his  '^stndy  "  in  &  conteaiplatiare  nood;  and 
opened  it.  There  thejjr  were  indeed !  AU  the  lette^  ABd  jmaaoto. 
hfe  hod  ever  heslo ved  i  iqKn  the  nngralefaft .  Arabella*  The  letters 
had  a  coii£»uodedl J  teiioont  ap^ieaniioe,  a*  if  thaji  hadthMaheft 
cmee  opened  and  read;  whkdkk  Jones  reondoed  withmackhttieraaia; 
He  had  heen  Yerjfoad,  teo,  of  having  the  in^k^afa^o€>  Ainhffia 
WiUaden  a»d  of  himsctf  pot  upon  vferj^aafg;  when-  poesibiiL 
Thus  all  the  books  were  blazoned  forth  as^  To  A«  WJ  framJ.  J«7 
Jewel  caskets  were  the  same.  Hardly  one  isi  these  onisvtanate 
gtfks  but  was  so  marked,  or,  .as  Jones,  now  saia^pel j  thonghl,  du- 
/U/wed.  <^^e  had  better  h&re  kept  them,*'  said  he.  ''The 
liraud  of  her  profHrietor^np  makes  theoEi  disagrecaiUe  tem j-sigkti  " 

Just' as  Jones  reached  this  poiai,  a  bud  doaUe^nodE  so— dtd 
at  the  street  door.  He  had  barely  time  to  hurry  ait .  the  Ittttts 
and  presents  into  a  drawer,  when  the.  serrant  awfKWuwed  **  Mrs, 
and  Mtss  Wood." 

How  annoying,* '  thought  Jones,  that"  they  sheolA  com  ie 
bothbr  me  when  I  am  in  such  a  state  of  miod !  *' 

Mr*  Jones/'  said  Mrs.  Wood,  slier  the  usual  greetkigs,  ''are 
yo«  engaged  to-night  ?  ** 

"  What 's  the  matter  now  ?  thought  Jones.  **  No,"  he  said 
ale«d.    "  I  am  disengaged  at  present,  my  dear. Mrs.'  Wood." 

*'  Then  will  you  escort  Ami  and  myself  to  a  coneert  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Wood,  We  hare  tickets^  for  three,  and  I  am  Bute  you  will 
like  the  music:?  " 

Now  Ann  Wood  was  a  young  lady  wbbm  Joneahad  known  for  some 
ttme^  b«t  had  never  eared  muek  for;  ^e  was  certatnly  not  pretty, 
but  she  was  not  piam  either.  She  had  no  money ;  iNit  ihuen:  again, 
she  had  no  expensive  tastes.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  lancy  bread 
and  biscuit  baker ;  hot  she  possessed  the  great  merit'of  not  hebg 
ashamed  of  h^  father;  As  Jones  now  looked  upon  lier,  either  her 
own  good  qnalkies^  or  indignatioa  against  Arabella  Wilbden,  made 
hfor  appear  al'together  di&rent  is  his  eyes  from  the  Ann:  Wood 
whtona  he  had  been  aeeustomed  to  consider  as  a  very  coninn 
place  yoimg  woman.  He  resohed  to  accept  the  unitatiofi  to  tihe 
ooneert^ 

It  win  gim  me  great rpleaaare  to  accompany  yeaiaad  Miflft 
Wood,''  exlMmed  ^he  ?  <^  very,  great  pieaanre  indeed !  It  waa  fCiT 
kind  of  yoa  te  think  ;ofjBek.!' 
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^■01^,  Mr.'  Jones nid  Am  ;  bvtsliie 4aid  m note; 

"Si^e  is  a  yerj  mee  girl,  indeed!  "  thought  Jones,,  with  a 
eerlata  almost  tmconsefoiBS*  tone  of  defianee.  A.  tmj  niee  girl ! 
Idos-f  know  a  nicer  girl !  Here- be  was  stroefc  bj  a  remem« 
Wanee  which  alraest  des^ojed  Ihs  «q«aBi■l^J  at-onee'  bj  its  od4« 
ness.  He  bad  heen  exeerattug  his-ewn  ftl&j  fov  hating  had  tba 
imMs  of  A>rabella  WilMen  put  upoa  the  presaitta  ba  had  .given 
her,-  bttt  here  they  were  already  prepared  ^Dr  anetber.'  ^  A.  W«" 
aawrwod'  for  Atm  Wood^  jatt  as  w^  as  for  Arabella  WilUdin^ 
HeTait  erer  ra^dfy  ia  hnB^iad  all  ihe  young  ladiee-ol  h»  aennaint^ 
anoe,  and  found  tbat^  Am  Wood  was  the  only  A*  W**'  he  knew» 
It  seened  a<dispOTsatiofr  of  fate.  Now,  amongst  other  peculiarities 
of  Jones,  was  one  which  was  quite  notorious  amongst  all  his 
friends — a  curious  sort  of  meanness,  which  yet  did  not  refuse  to 
combine  with  frequent  extravagance  :  thus  he  would  drink  cham- 
pagne, but  make  the  most  strenuous  eiforts  to  get  it  cheap.  He 
ouce  travelled  for  three  months  on  the  continent,  and  the  matter 
connected  with  this  tour,  which  he  dwelt  most  upon  ever  after, 
was,  that  he  had  done  it  throughout  for  several  shillings  a-day  less 
than  had  been  spent  by  any  of  his  acquaintance. on  similar  excur- 
sions. On  the  present  occasion,  it  seemed  to  him  a  most  important 
point  that  he  might  now  find  a  use  for  these  presents  just  as  they 
vere.  There  was  a  certainty  now  that  none  of  them  need  be 
"wasted."  He  determined  to  make  a  beginnings  at  all  events, 
as  that  would  not  oompromise  him,  however-  he  might  feel  after^ 
vards  as  to  proceeding  in  the  affair. 

"  You  were  speaking  of  musio.  Miss  Wood,"  said  he  ;  and 
that  reminds  me  how  beautifully  Moore  has  adapted  words  to  the 
old  Irish  melodies.  I  know  that  ladies  are  fond  of-  this  charming 
poet ;  and,  feeling  assured  that  ^ou  must  be  se,  my  dear  Miss 
Wood,  I  have  ventured  to  procure  a  volume,  whieh  I  beg  you  to 
accept.    It  contains  all  the  words  of  Moore's  *  Irish  Melodies.'  " 

Here  Jones,  going  to  the  drawer,  picked  out.from  the  rest  of 
the  presents  a  volume  bound  in  green  morocco  degant,"  which 
be  had  given  to  Miss  Willsden  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
tbeir  acquaintance. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Jones,'*  exclaimed  Ami  Wood,  **I'm  sure  I  dont 
know  how  to  thank  you  enough !  I  do  so  dote  on  Moore  I  To 
get  this  book  for  me  /  And  see,  mamma !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  Mr. 
Jones  has  written  my  initiak  inside  I  How  very;  very  kind  of 
bim !  " 
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I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Jones  did  not  blush  during  Ann's  speech, 
and  worse,  that  he  received  all  this  thankfulness  with  a  mild 
deprecating  smile,  as  if  the  wretch  had  got  the  yolume  for  her,  and 
had  written  her  initials  inside.  He  was  now  so  occ^lpied  with  the 
idea  of  Ann  Wood,  that  I  really  believe  he  almost  forgot  that  these 
attentions  were  originally  paid  to  Arabella  Willsden. 

Why  need  I  detail  the  history  of  the  other  presents  ?  It  is 
enough  to  say  that,  one  by  one,  they  all  found  their  way  to  Ann 
Wood  ;  who,  when  the  series  was  exhausted,  became  Ann  Jones. 
John  and  Ann  Jones  lived  a  happy,  wedded  pair,  but,  to  this  day, 
she  knows  nothing  of  the  real  history  of  the  presents. 
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It  was  a  darksome  alley 

Where  light  but  seldom  shone, 
Save  when  at  noon  a  sun-ray  touch'd 

The  little  sill  of  stone 
Beneath  the  poor  man's  window, 

Whose  weaiy  life  was  bound. 
To  waste,  at  one  dull  ceaseless  task. 

The  passing  seasons  round. 

Spring's  dewy  breath  of  perfume. 

And  Summer's  wealth  of  flowers, 
Or  the  changing  hue  of  Autumn's  leaves. 

Ne'er  blest  his  lonely  hours. 
He  knew,  too  well,  when  Winter 


He  knew  it  by  his  fireless  grate. 
The  snow,  and  plashing  rain  ! 
Pierced  by  the  frost-wind's  biting 

His  cheerless  task  he  plied ; 
Want  chain'd  him  ever  to  the  loom 

By  the  little  window's  side. 
But  when  the  days  grew  longer, 

He  stole  one  happy  hour. 
To  tend,  within  a  broken  vase, 

A  pale  and  slender  flower. 


Arthur  Wallbridge. 


Came  howling  forth  again — 
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(How  tenderly  he  moved  it 

To  catch  the  passing  ray^ 
And  smiled  to  see  its  folded  leaves 

Grow  greener  every  day!) 
His  faded  eyes  were  lifted  oft, 

To  watch  the  Snowdrop  bloom- 
To  him  it  seem'd  a  star  of  light 

Within  that  darksome  room ! 
And  as  he  gently  moved  it 

Near  to  the  sun-touch'd  pane— 
Oh !  who  can  tell  what  memories 

Were  busy  in  his  brain  ? 
Perchance  his  home  in  childhood 

In  a  svlvan  valley  lay, 
And  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  running  streams, 

And  the  green  leaves  rustling  play ! 

Perchance  a  long  departed 

But  cherished  dream  of  yore 
Rose  up  through  the  mist  of  want  and  toil> 

To  bless  his  heart  once  more. 
A  voice  of  music  whisper'd 

Sweet  words  into  his  ear  ; 
And  he  lived  again  that  moonlight  hour, 

Gone  by  for  many  a  year ! 

Or  but  the  love  of  nature  ^ 

Within  his  bosom  stirr'd — 
The  same  sweet  call  that 's  answer'd  by 

The  blossom  and  the  bird ! 
The  free,  unfetter'd  worship, 

Paid  by  the  yearning  soul, 
When  it  seems  to  feel  its  wings  expand 

To  reach  a  brighter  goal  I — 

An  aspiration,  showing 

Earth  binds  us  not  her  slave, 
But  we  claim  a  brighter  being, 

A  life  beyond  the  grave  ! 
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Whatever  strictures  majbepsfleedoDihepeiiGyAnd  tendencies 
of  the  Prussian  Kings,  there  can  he  hut  one  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  principles  which  hate  AWajfss  led  them  in  the  general 
organisation  of  their  armiea.  Prussia  is  a  decidedly  military- 
state  :  the  Prussians  are  a  rcaiiitaiy  fiattda  thronighout.  That 
country  occupies  a  territory  of  «o  nwre  than  5000  square  miles, 
with  a  poptdation  of  less  than  fmtrteen  BHliioDs.  By  extent  and 
hy  the  numher  of  its  inhabitants  it  ranks  among  ^the  second-class 
states  of  Europe  ;  hut  by  means  of  its  military  <«ystem  it  has 
acquired,  and  seemingly  still  possesses,  a  first-rote  influence  in 
European  politics.  T£is  has  always  be«n  the  ease  ;  and  though 
the  course  of  events  sometimes  -  dianged  the  minor  features  of 
the  system,  the  fundamental  principle  has  remamed  imaltered. 
That  principle  is  the  principle  of  intimidation :  it  is  to  acquire 
influence  hy  means  of  an  imposing  Attitnd^  to  eommand  respect 
on  the  strength  of  a  numerical  superiority.  The  Prussian  State 
has  always  relied  on  a  large  and  nrelMrilWd  army.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  great  problem,  ^^hofw  to  ke^'tlie  greatest  number 
of  men  for  the  smallest  given  sum  of  mon£ry  ?  "  has  been  satis- 
factorily solved  by  the  Kings  of  that  .Xiountry.  The  Prussian 
Kings  cannot  boast  of  any  hereditary  talent  for  generalship 
running  in  their  Ismly.  iTwo  cif  .tkem  toaly,  the  Great  Elector, 
and  Frederic  I.,  showed* themselves  omp^eni  tx>  the  chances  of 
war  and  the  leadership  of  armies  ;  but  a  strong  talent  for  Sergeant- 
ship  is  unquestionably  developed  in.  the  hnnips  of  all  the  heads  of 
the  family  of  Hohenzolkm.  The  Pniasian  Kings  were  always 
great  drill-masters  ;  they  could  ^«t  all  times  defy  the  whole  world 
on  parade ;  they  are  capital  hands  at  the  organisation  and 
minor  discipline  of  a  regiment.  They  always  delighted  in  the 
leadership  of  a  company  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.  The  Princes 
of  that  house  are  soldiers  from  their  very  cradle.  The  moment  a 
male  infant  is  bom,  he  is  enrolled  on  the  lists  of  some  regiment ; 
when  he  can  scarcely  walk,  he  is  drilled  for  the  parade.  A 
Prussian  Prince  is  a  lieutenant  at  four,  and  a  colonel  at  fourteen 
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.jMrs  age. ;  -  and  vlnt  is  jDore,.  his  knowkdge  of  ihe  umtine  of 
^JbarEftck^sexriee  sit  tirose  Tespective  a^esi  k  dw9si  «qaal  to  ■  that  «f 
4Mt  tieatoBants  and :  oolonds  in  the  Brassum  iumy.  He  knows 
:a&ithe:!rules.Aiid  Tegyatiocis  of  the  serviee,  •aa'^r  as  they  regaid 
4feiihe8»aiBd  isppettwace  ef  the  sel^era;  it&'has  i^ecsi  taa^bt  to 
aHEdi'iir.tb&  n^u,  and  to  ke&j^  his  distance  to  a  hair ;  his  ejB 
has^eeKoluapeBed.to  the  fodaog  out  of  a  speck  ef  dust  on 
gBBnadiin**^  minuet,  vr  a  ^^erjs  cartridge-box;  he  kooinrs  all 
'the  fligw^  on  the  hugle,  and  ta&s  as  a  coonoisicnr  of  the  nicritB 
«f  a  giMi  rmsw.  Borne  of  the  Prussian  Princes  ate  .great 
^HMtenrs  in  aoxlitarj  t&iloiing.  The  late  King  of  Pnis^, 
Pivderie  WiMiam  IIL,  beUsiged  to  that  dasa.  lie  had  a .  eariooe 
ostteetion  of  chamdea,  vsas  krge  as  life,  dressed  ^in  the  £&Sereat 
^ai^Daaa«f  the  sergeants,  and  privates  of  ail  his  regiments. 

It  was-ittB  great  pleasooe,  and  aeewed  <ahBost  to:  he  the  object  «f 
'hiaiifeyCto  ncalk  abeut  tb&Tooras  eontaiaieg  this*  ceMeetian,  and  to 
iHiKnie  an  theacostapieB,    iBje-j^tteawd^a  eqE^,  erleogtheBed  -B 
CiBsi  ,  m  tited  wbatan  anlditionaLiiich  ia  hneadth^imild  do  Ibr  the 
■ataap  of  a  kaapsaek.    Ajaj  ehans^  on  ^ieh  he  determiaed  mwR 
iaaflMdiately  intredaoed;'amoag  ail  the  CQirespooMtiBg.  regioMnits  in 
the-nmy*   .Uakiekiijdbe'«OQSiiited  <mly:his  ^ taste  in  these  alteca- 
*.tieBt»  :«iBd  Bever.f^are  ia.  thought: to  the  comfort  or  oonvenie&ec  of 
thg'iiidicr''ybo  nas  to  wear      ani£iism.    It  looked'  well,  ;at  least 
Aknr.that  ^was  lOMiigh.    :The  iK>ats,  .«zakos,.  and  atraps  of  his 
iBianlMi.mf«^^sotaBany  instriBBents  ief  tertare.    The  fati^es  of 
^lear  yean»*  .-panide  sendee  ireise  enough  ,  to  rain  t]»e  stroageat 
"CSBStitutwna.    Biain  fever,' loss  «f  hair,  iofiammatson  of  the  eyes, 
-mmi  oenanoption  deeinxaled  the  Pmssian  anny  in  the  very,  midst 
itf  Ipeace^iand  did  twm  exeeotion  among  theai,  ^lan  a  batch  of 
^ha^ies.eoald  fasve  do»e.    Tfae-pceaent  King  of  Prussia  seeeis  to 
tlmsr  the  ^huanrpisehool  less  than:  a  certain  mjErtial  aj^yearaaee, 
.hreadth  ^«f  .^shouider  (and  p'o&sian  abf  .beard,  ^rhich  gire  his 
aasiHen  ctht  appeanuMe  of  having  eame  hack  iram  the  middle 
'agei.    Itimay -  he^aiud,.  to  his  praise, <  that  be  iamited  his  .«h»thes 
:€ifSt,r<iiiAiiiext..tig)ed:  them  on,  to  see  ho«r  I^My  woold  wear.  This 
lai  sMFB  liMn  eani  generally  he  said  of  the  »T«itora  ^of  imHtasy 
JMlawdicoatB. 

'W«  have  aaid  he&re  that  -the  Pnsssians  are  essentially  a 
]wM\\mtjtumA»a^mmd  tt  may  he  right -to  add,  that  limr  kings  hare 
!flMde^th«aQi«>.  They  :«aaie  to  the  throBe,  and  they  maintained 
tliieiripepfteaaMB  ef  it,  by  military  lorce.    They  ^irere,  iar^  long 
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time,  the  kings  of  their  armj :  their  dominioa  ended  with  their 
outposts.  They  were  soldiers  and  always  wore  the  uniform.  It 
was  on  their  army  they  had  to  rely :  their  other  suhjects  could 
only  come  into  consideration  so  far  as  they  provided  the  food 
and  pay  of  the  soldiers.  The  Prussian  kings  have  proclaimed 
the  principle,  and  they  have  acted  up  to  it :  that  the  army  ranks 
highest  in  the  kingdom.  It  would  be  needless  to  inquire  how  far 
this  principle  is  just  and  right  It  is  enough  that  it  served  their 
turn.  Military  persons  were  always  much  more  forwarded  than 
civilians.  The  military  profession  was,  for  a  long  time,  and  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  even  now,  the  only  one  by  which  a  Prussian 
can  obtain  a  station  in  the  society  of  his  own  country.  The  royal 
table  and  the  palace  are,  in  a  manner,  open  to  every  lieutenant ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  etiquette  of  the  court  prevents  civilians,  even 
of  very  high  rank,  from  appearing  at  court,  while  it  admits  all 
military  officers  of  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant.  A  system  from  wluch 
regulations  like  these  emanate  cannot  have  been  in  force  for  any 
length  of  time  without  exercising  a  strong  influence  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  army  in  Prussia  excites  not  that  curiosity  and 
that  romantic  enthusiasm  which  other  armies  are  the  objects  of^ 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  object  of  general  and  serious  interest. 

There  is,  indeed,  nowhere  so  close  a  connexion  between  military 
and  private  life,  as  in  Prussia.  In  that  country  there  is  no  barri^, 
no  line  of  demarcation  between  the  civilian  and  the  soldier.  Every 
civilian  of  moderate  size  and  strength  has  either  been  a  soldier  or 
he  is  preparing  to  enter  on  that  career.  Only  one-third  of  the 
Prussian  soldiers  wear  the  red  and  blue  coat  and  the  King's 
cockade.  The  other  two-thirds  go  about  in  the  dress  of  pea- 
sants, of  merchants,  of  mechanics,  of  tradesmen :  they  are  in 
the  church,  in  the  schools,  in  the  courts  of  justice.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  walk  three  yards  in  any  Prussian  town  without 
meeting  a  soldier.  He  is  not  a  yeoman  or  a  militiaman :  no, 
he  is  a  bond  fide  soldier,  whose  years  of  drill  are  over,  and  whose 
exercise  and  manoeuvring  is  by  far  more  regular  and  correct 
than  that  of  the  troops  of  the  lino.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  Prussian  army  and  of  military  life  in  that  country  lies  in 
the  conscriptional  radicalism  of  her  recruiting  system.  Recruiting 
by  conscription  is  by  no  means  a  new  invention  ;  the  thing  has 
often  been  tried  by  the  arbitrary  rulers  of  different  countries,  and 
some  modifications  of  that  system  are  even  now  in  force  in  some 
of  the  continental  states.    But  however  severe  these  systems  of 
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conscription  maybe,  there  is  always  a  loophole  for  rank  and 
wealth  to  escape  through  ;  and  whaterer  the  proviuons  of  the 
statute  may  have  been  in  theory,  the  burden  of  military  s^rrice 
fell  always  on  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people.  Such  is  not  the 
case  m  Prussia.  The  firamers  of  the  present  military  system 
were  eren  more  seyere  with  the  wealthy  than  with  the  indigent ; 
for  a  man  may  be  excused  from  military  service  on  the  plea  of  the 
poverty  of  his  family  ;  whereas  no  liches  whatever  can  save  a 
strong  healthy  young  gentleman  "  f^om  being  enlisted.  The 
Prussian  legislators  are  not  generally  over  careful  of  the  poorer 
classes;  but  in  their  militaiy  legislature  it  was  their  plan  to 
make  the  army  an  object  of  interest  to  the  people  at  large,  and 
especially  to  the  most  influential  members  of  the '  community. 
They  were  veiy  right  in  presuming  that  the  best  way  to  do  thus, 
was  to  enlist  wealth  and  influence. 

The  Prussian  law  of  conscription  is  most  simple  and  sweeping. 
Every  able-bodied  native  of  the  Prussian  dominions  is  bound  to 
serve  the  State^  as  a  soldier,  from  the  beginning  of  his  twentieth 
year  till  he  has  reached  the  age  of  fifty.  That  is  the  fundamental 
principle.  Such  a  law,  if  adopted  by  a  free  country  like  England, 
would  be  an  example  of  the  generosity  and  heroic  devotion  of  the 
people,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  history.  In  a 
country  like  Prussia  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  most  arbitrary 
measure,  which,  strange  to  say,  has  hitherto  had  some  good 
effects,  and  done  little  harm.  The  law  is  a  very  fair  one,  in  so 
far  as  its  burden  lies  alike  on  all  classes  and  all  ranks.  It  is 
vigorously  executed.  A  Commission,  consisting  of  a  major  of  the 
army,  a  lieutenant,  and- an  army  physician,  sits  during  the  first 
weeks  of  May  in  the  principal  town  of  eveiy  borough.  All  the  yoiing 
men  of  that  district  who  in  that  year  enter  the  age  of  twenty  are 
bound  to  appeiur  before  this  Commission.  It  is  a  veiy  curious  sight 
to  see  them  arrive  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  dressed  in  their 
best  dresses,  and  excited  by  their  anticipations  of  military  life, 
to  vhich  many  of  them  look  forward  with  great  joy.  They  are 
usually  accompanied  by  the  principal  civil  officers  of  their  respec- 
tive parishes,  who  take  their  places  at  the  board,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  those  of  their  parishioners  whose  circumstances 
entitle  them  to  a  dispensation  from  military  service.  The  young 
men  are  marched  up  in  files,  measured,  and  examined  by  the 
doctor.    If  they  are  too  small  or  too  weak,  they  are  told  to  come 
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Wk  awt  year ;  if  eripplsd  attd  jgtaMy^nMed  ja*e  fti  Mce 
jlmok  out  of  the  list*  TiM»tte  wkom  IIm  doctor  depUves  fit  far 
■erviee  ma  fluooeflflBPefy  edUed  upom  by  ^^Mir  wdma,  to  Bfaow 
ttnae  why  they  nhenld  not  be  e»tt»te4  t»  s^e  in  the  aib^. 
YMmg  n«i  of  geod  oeacfact,  whe  «m  frove  t&at  I^Mur  paHmte  we 
waeMo  to  provMie  lir  iheaiaftlTte,  eve  put  bftek  fer  ene  or  imo 
yeaes,  until  th«ir  bvethere  and  siatave  aM  |pN>WA  The  enij 
aea  af  aa  i^giad  and.  pear  eou^  is  wttally  «t  dowa  a«  free ;  tbe 
•nly  son  of  a  widow  ia  frae  %  an  oapaeitut  paovuiOB  tff  the  eUtate. 
All  applicatftoiifl  far  freedoai  fiom  Jnilkasy  aenriee  a«e  sifted  with 
the  iilmoat  eoverity :  porerty  ia  tthueat  eaahiaiiraly  the  0»mlimg 
a.  The  effect  of  a  i»aii-a  heiiig  maniod  iaof  ao  h^  to  him. 
ia  told  he  had  ma  haataaaB  to  aaaary  ba£we  he  appeared  before 
iha  Qomfnifwiom.  AUJt  Md  pn^per  parsana — wiaUy  ^ght  out  of 
ten — are  dismissed  till  the  first  weak  of  Juagaatt  when  they  haye 
to  appear  Wore  aaotiMrOomawHdeB^  which  ia  eiaphAtically  called 
the  Gnmd  Gnmiaianioa.  Ita  bvaieeaa  ia  to  diatriifaate  the  ceoniits 
among  the  difiereat  traapa  aod  rc|giaMBtB  of  the  aernee.  fiach 
man  ia  a^aift  oare£ai2y  exaoiiAed.  The  ^neat  aad  taUeat  fellows 
«ra.  picked  ant  to  aenw  in  the  guMda*  Thoae  who  i^n  prove  that 
Hhey  bdoi^  to  the  pnrfQeaiaa  i  hmiamm,  aad  foresters  ove  sept 
ta  join  therifle-hri^pade.  Powerful  and  aetiwa  fettawa  are  distri- 
huitod  aiBODg  the  harae  artUkvy*  the  oainuaiera,  and  kuMerp. 
Young  awn  of  leaner  aiae  aM  ineerpamteduL  the  light  «avaky*  aad 
infuitry.  Eight  daya  after  the  Grand  ComniaBioB  haa  heea  held, 
fthe  reonuta  are  again  aaaaaiUad,  and  Btanehed  off  to  joia  their 
respeotrve  regimeaia^  Their  tana  of  aerdce  ta  the  ranks  is  thi>?e 
years.  It  is  a  wery  ahwt  tioie  fiir  m  a^dier  to  leara  tkt  whole 
hia.diityhi;  aodiadaod  the  PraaMan  ceawMta  awe  alaaaat  too  Bauah 
worked  ia  the  first  aia  wwaka  of  thttr  aemac^  They  amat  leam 
to  handle  their  jiauabets  aad  aahaea^  and  to- aanch  ia  filea*  They 
iMAre  iroBir  six  to  eight  hears'  dcilliag  eaah  day,  hesidea  attoBdiqg 
at  three  nHi8tera»  ajbea  ithair  daasa  aad  .affoaaaace  ia  aiintttdlj 
.iaspected  by  the  oiieeia.  Whaa  AoimdiBawrtisaf  thofaramcehafe 
hem  taaght  the  reanata,  thof  aae  at  oaoa  aaoeiffod  into  their 
mpootivo  ooBipaaies  ^aad  baltelam*  and  iastnaated  ia  the  .fidd 
aorvioe,  toiaarflh,andiaaaaMim  ia  fa«i|paTiiPa»ia  rtegiaieats,  ia  ba- 
^gades  aad  in  dinaioas.  XhfQr  avaipiae&ed  ia^iaotipgat  theiaaEk 
aad  fightiag  with  the  bayaaei  ;  and  thoso  who  deaat  know  reading 
and  writing  are  taught  to  do  «e.   JMi  iiMm  haa»  aiorejimf 
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-Mead  lor  one  •r  two  homB  at  a  school,  nchere  aa  offio^r 
&ast  leetmes,  and  then  .examinaB  on  yaiiouA  theorotical  points 
cmneeted  -  with  the  sendee.  They  are  taught  how  to  behave  on 
gnaid,  m  the  field,  in  bivouac ;  the j  learn  something  of  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  fire^mn,  and  some  of  tiae  fuodamental  rules  of 
field  fortification.  Manj  of  the  youog  aoldiers  make  great  pxo- 
gceas :  others*  on  the  ^Hmtrary,  are  oztramely  stujpid.  Hacklander, 
in  iua  Sketches  of  a  Soldier's  Xdfe,"*  tells  an  amnaiwg  anecdote 
of  «  recruit  of  the  artillery,  who  fould  not  be  made  to  nnderstand 
and  remember  what  gunpowder  was  made  of.  The  Ueutenant, 
ivho  lectured  on  gunnery*  was  in  despair.  The  fellow  could  not 
ranember  the  three  articles :  hzimstone^  diiarcoal,  and  saltpatie. 
The  moment  thej  told  him,  he  forgot  all  about  it  The  eolonel  of 
the  brigade  was  at  last  InEormed  of  the  ciocumstanee,  and  tried 
what  ^  could  do.  *'(}wpowdesr  is  made  of  saltpetre,  charcoal, 
and  brimstone/'  said  the  oolonel,  ^  now  tell  mez  what  is  gun- 
jNTwder  made  of  I  "  "  It  is  made  of  charcoal — and  bmmstone— 
and: — and — ^\  In  fact  he  knew  not«  The  colonel  fancied  the 
poor  fellow  was  bewildered,  and  lightened  bj  the  idea  of  talking 
to  JoaoB  80  high  in  command  .as  himself.  ''  Well,"  said  he,  I  see 
how  it  is,'*  and  taking  off  his  hat  with  the  large  white  plume,  he 
put  on  a  gunuer*8  fbcage  cap.  Now,"  said  the  colonel  to  the 
zeeniit,  jou  must  forget  that  I  Am  your  oolonel.  Tldbk  I  am 
joor  did  fnend  and  jcanM-ade,  Jack,  the  gunner.  Can  you  manage 
to  fwujy  thai  ?  "  «  Yea."  "  Very  well !  Now,  I  vcome  to  you, 
aaying,  '  My  dear  feMow,  do  tell  me  whatihe  deuce  is  gunpowder 
j&ade  of  ?  '  Whatt  would  you  answer  to  that  ?  .Speak  ffeely  i  " 
The  xecrvit  thought  for  a  moment,  .and  then  aaid :  What  would 
I  answer  ^  I  '4  say :  *  Don^  Ask  me  qneatians.  Yon  know 
mnch  better  what  gunpowder  is  made  of  than  I  do  i '  " 

Besides  the  necessity  the  Prussian  generals  are  under,  of  finish- 
ing the  education  of  their  soldiers  in  (three  jears,  there  seems  to 
be  the  very  peudent  maxim  among  ihem,  that  a  soldier  must  be 
hard  worked  to  pre^fent  him  from  getting  demoralised  and  mis- 
ehterona.  Indeed,  a  fkrirate  a^dier  in  the  jcrack  regiments  has 
jearoely  one  hour  of  &e  twenty-^our  whieh  he  can  call  his  own. 
Heifl  kusy  from  mornii^  till  ni^ght;  he  is  alwap  ekher  on  duty 
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or  preparing  for  duty..  Sunday  afternoon  is,  in  fact,  tKe  only  free 
time  for  a  Prussian  soldier,  and  even  then  lie  has  not  much  time 
for  mischief,  for  at  eight  o'clock  the  retreat  is  sounded.  A  great 
deal  of  had  hehayiour  is  in  this  manner  prevented,  and  the  young 
men  are  accustomed  to  hahits  of  cleanHness,  industry,  and  good 
order.  Besides  their  military  duty,  they  learn  a  great  many 
things,  which  in  after  life  are  yery  useful  to  them.  They  are 
iaughtj  hy  necessity,  to  wash  their  linen,  to  mend  their  clothes, 
and  to  cook  their  dinners.  A  certain  numher  of  men,  headed  1^ 
an  officer,  are  every  day  on  duty  in  the  kitchen.  The  officer  has 
to  see  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  materials  provided  for  the 
common  cUnner,  and  the  men  prepare  the  victuals  and  cook  theid. 
Ko  soldier  leaves  the  Prussian  service  without  having  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  the  art  of  cookery.  Almost  every  article  which  is 
used  in  the  harracks  is  manufactured  hy  the  soldiers  themseWes ; 
their  clothes,  too,  are  made  in  a  regimental  tailor's  shop,  the  fore- 
man of  which  is  a  sergeant,  who  has  g^ven  satisfactory  proofs  of  his 
proficiency  in  the  trade.  This  system  is  a  capital  one,  on  account 
of  its  cheapness.  Indeed,  it  would  he  next  to  impossihle  for  a 
countiy  like  Prussia,  without  colonies,  and  with  none  hut  her  internal 
resources,  to  keep  an  army  of  hetween  two  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  if  each  individual  soldier  were  one-half  as  expensive  as 
the  soldiers  of  other  nations— for  example,  the  English.  A  Prassian 
soldier  gets  ahout  three  halfpence  a  day  for  his  food,  hut  out  of 
this  he  has  to  provide  hlacking  and' pipeclay  for  the  cleaning  of  his 
Bly)es  and  arms.  Besides,  he  has  two  pounds  of  hread  a  day.  An 
English  reader  will  fancy  that  the  soldiers  must  he  half  starved  on 
80  meagre  an  allowance,  hut  it  is  no  such  thing.  The  young 
peasants  i^ever  look  so  stout  and  hlooming  as  during  the  years  of 
their  military  service— it  fattens  them.  Most  of  them  sell  one-halfof 
their  allowance  of  hread  to  the  poorer  population  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  barracks.  The  lower  classes  are  very  fond  of  tl^e 
king's  bread  ;  it  is  very  good,  and  the  soldiers  give  it  much  cheaper 
than  the  baker.  An  infantry  soldier  costs  the  king  of  Prussia  for 
his  clothes,  arms,  and  victuals,  hetween  six  and  seven  pounds  a 
year.  The  expenses  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  are  proportionahfy 
greater.  '  But  the  grand' economic  feature  of  the  plan  is,  thataffc^ 
a  three  years'  service,  the  man  is  sent  back  to  his  home  to  follow  his 
trade  or  a  profession.  From  that  moment  he  costs  almost  nothings 
and  yet  he  is  still  a  seedier.    It  is  to  the  Oenerals  Schamhorst 
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and  Gneisen^a  that  the  Prussian  state  owes  that  admirable  system 
of  national  defence,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Landwehr.  According  to.  this  system  the  troops  of  the  line  are, 
io  fact,  pnlj  soldiers  in  training — ^young  men  to  whom  the  state 
gires  a  military  edacation.  When  that  education  is  finished,  they 
enter  the  regiments  in  which  they  have  to  pass  the  greater  part  of 
tlieir  liyes,  -viz.,  from  twenty-three  to  fifty.  The  military  duties 
of  the  Landwehr  are,  in  time  of  peace;  very  limited.  The  men  of 
battalion  have,  at  certain  times  of  the  year  (usually  on  Sunday 
nftemoon),  to  assemble  to  muster  and  practise  shooting  at  the 
mark.  To  keep  them  in  military  training,  they  are,  once  a  year, 
collected  in  regiments  or  brigades,  and,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  staff-officers  of  the  line,  practice  field  service  and 
manceuynng  for  a  term  of  from  three  to  six  weeks.  This  Land- 
wehr is,  indeed,  the  real  military  force  of  the  country.  Their 
imif<»rms  and  arms,  the  harness  of  their  horses,  their  guns  and 
field  equipage,  are  kept  in  large  storehouses  in  the  provincial 
towns,  ten  to  twenty  miles  apart.  Their  cavalry  is  mounted  by 
means  of  those  horses  belonging  to  private  individuals  that  are  fit 
for  field  service,  and  for  the  use  of  which  a  certain  sum  is  paid. 
Several  trials  have  been  made,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  Landwehr  can  be  under  arms  and  on  duty  on 
their  different  stations  within  eight  days  after  the  general  order 
has  been  issued  from  Berlin.  The  Prussian  line  and  Landwehr 
together  muster  in  such  a  case  above  five  hundred  thousand  men. 
To  assemble  a  force  of  from  sixty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  at  any  given  place  in  the  .  Prussian  dominions,  would 
require  no  more  than  three  days'  time. 

It  presents  a  strange  spectacle,  and  one  which  would  make  an 
impartial  observer  question  the  prudence  of  the  system,  to  see  so 
powerful  a  force  under  an  arbitrary  and  unpopular  government.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  three  hundred  thousand  men,  Prussian 
Landwehr,  are  a  formidable  army  to  oppose  to  any  invading  enemy. 
Bat  in  the  ease  of  a  revolution,  they  would  be  much  more  formida- 
ble to  the  government  which  should  incur  their  displeasure.  It 
has  been  generally  considered  a  bold  experiment  to  arm  the  people 
at  large.  TJbe  Prussian  government  have  been  bolder  still ;  they 
hf ve  instructed  the  people,  at  large  in  the  use  of  arms  and  the 
tactics  of  warfare.  The  revolutionary  bands  of  most  countries  are 
inred  and  effectui^lly  restrained  by  the  presence  of  an  organised 
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militarj  force.  Tbej  baye  the  advantage  of  strength  and'  num- 
bers, but  they  are  conquered  by  sup^or  skffl.  They  may  barri- 
cade the  streets  of  a  town,  but  they  are  out-manoniyre^  in  tiie- 
field.  They  are,  in  plain  words,  a  rabble,  a  mob  ;  they  are  tm^ 
aecustomed  to  act  in  concert,  and  if  they  hare  arms,  they  do  nei 
know  the  colleetire  use  of  them.  In  Prussia  the  case  is  <£[i!Rerent. 
Two-thirds  of  any  Prussian  mob  are  soldiers.  A  party  of  rioters 
want  but  a  commander  to  draw  up  in  ranks  and  files,  and  to  form 
a  regiment.  If  they  storm  an  arsenal,  and  find  muskets,  they  are 
prepared  to  fire  in  yolleys  or  in  ranks,  to  form  a  column  or  a  square, 
and  to  charge  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  If  iiiey  carry  off  a 
cannon,  there  are  the  artillerymen  ready  to  work  it.  They  enter 
the  storehouse  as  a  mob,  and  leave  it  as  an  army.  They  hare 
been  broken  to  the  trade  of  arms,  and  their  strengA  is  likely  U> 
surpass  that  of  the  troops  of  the  line. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  originators  of  the  Prussian  Landwehr  to* 
say,  that  this  formidable  plan  was  adopted  for  the  express  porpoBO' 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  French  armies  from  Prussia,  and  at  a  time 
when  an  unpopvdar  goremment  could  not  be  thought  of  in  thsl 
country.  The  Landwehr  was  first  organised  when  the  late  King- 
of  Prussia,  Frederic  William  III.,  promised  his  subjects  censti^ 
tutional  liberty,  if  they  succeeded  in  restoring  hitn  to  the  liirtme. 
It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  that  promise  has  been  most 
shamefully  broken  by  the  late  king,  and  no  less  shamefully  evaded 
by  his  successor,  Frederic  William  IV. 

The  aristocratic  feelings  of  an  Englishman  would  perhaps  revolt 
at  the  idea  that,  gentlemen  by  Mrth  and  educa^on,**  should  be 
forced  to  live  for  three  years  among,  and  share  the  barrack'Tooia 
with,  a  set  of  peasants  and  mechanics  ;  and  some  such  idea  seems 
to  haye  influenced  the  Prussian  WarM>ffiee,  when  they  issued  thebr 
very  judicious  regulations  on  the  subject  of  wluntgers.  The 
Prussian  govmiment  have,  indeed,  found  it  necessary  to  make 
some  distinctions,  and  they  have  proceeded  from  the  fMineipIe, 
that  the  mere  casualty  of  birth,  or  the  possession  of  a  eertaitt 
annual  income,  cannot  make  a  gentleman;*'  and  that  he  whe 
clsims  to  be  treated  as  such,  at  the  hands  of  the  state,  ought  te 
furnish  some  more  conrincing  proofs  of  his  "  gentility.**  A  man 
who  has  the  advantage  of  edueation,  and  of  a  certain  income^ 
may,  if  he  chooses,  apply  to  be  examined  by  a  Commission  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  ;  and  afkw  having  passed  his  examioBatiffk  ■ 
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he  is  entitled  to  the  i^^yege  of  a  rohiiiteer.  He  enters  the  army 
on  tite  oondi^a  of  reemTing  no  paj,  and  of  findiiig  his  own 
aceoutrentents,  board,  an4  lodging.  His  militaiy  edncation  lasts 
but  a  twelvemonth  7  ihe  offieers  are  boand  to  treat  him  intli 
greater  respeet  than  the  masa  ol  the  Boldiers,  from  whom  he  is 
^stngntshed  bj  a  ikkk  border  of  jdlow  .roand  his  shoulderflaps. 
He  is  not  bound  to  kee^  in  doors  after  libe  reh'tat ;  and  after 
moonting  one  gawd,  he  is  at  lib^ty  to  hive  ether  soldiers  ta 
monnt  the  guard  instead  of  hiia.  After  one  year's  service  he  has 
to  undergo  another  examination,  which,  if  suecessfal,  entitles  him 
to^  rank  of  officer  in  the  Landwebr.  His  clothes  on  duty  are  of 
the  same  coarse  ^oth  as  those  of  1^  other  prirates,  but  he  ia 
generally  permitted  to  wear  a  uniform  of  better  materials  in  his 
hours  of  recreation.  Mr.  Hacklander,  whose  adventures  in  the 
Prussian  army  have  greatly  amused  us,  was  not  allowed  the  latter 
privil^e  ;  and  an  excess  of  youthful  vanity,  which  led  him  to 
(iisobe&ence,  was  quickly  discerered  and  pnnicdied.  We  found 
it  Tcry  annoying,"  says  Mr.  Haeklaoder  (speaking  of  himself  and 
his  fellow-volunteers),  '*  that  we  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
wear  oar  own  ck)theB,  with  a  nice  clean  waistcoat  peeping  through 
the  negligent  buttoning  of  the  jacket.  It  was  awkward,  too,  to 
wear  the  heavy  regulation  sabre,  when  we  went  out,  in  lieu  of  our 
own  private  swords,  with  belts  of  white  patent-leather  and  gilt 
buckles,  which  were  exactly  like  those  worn  by  the  officers  of  the 
brigade.  We  talked  the  matter  over  {en  petit  ctmnite)  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  agreed  to  show  off  hi  the  town  with  all  the 
Bplendonr  of  these  prohibited  articles  of  finery.  But  we  resolved 
at  the  same  time,  nem,  c0h.  to  proceed  to  the  gates  by  back  ways 
and  deserted  alleys,  and — if  our  colond  should  happen  to  meet 
us — to  run  for  it.  Consequently,  we  sallied  out  from  the  barracks 
in  a  most  punishable  disorder.  One  of  us  had  a  pair  of  black 
trousers  <mi,  another  wore  a  patent  swmlbelt ;  a  third  almost 
Btra,ngled  himself  with  an  enormous  cravat,  and  shirt  collars  to 
match  ;  and  as  for  me,  I  wore  my  jacket  all  open,  with  a  white 
waistcoat  under  it.  We  had  proceeded  through  some  streets— 
with  fear  and  trembling  of  course-— when  all  on  a  stidden  the  cry 
of  terror  was  heard  :  *  There  goes  the  odonel ! '  We  ought  to 
have  cat  our  sticks,  but  we  did  no  such  thing.  We  were  fasci- 
nated, spellbound,  transfixed.  AH  we  could  do  was  to  make 
'front.'    I  endeavoured  to  button  my  jacket.    The  fellow  with 
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the  eravat  being  nearest  to  tbe  colonel,  tucked-  his  shirt-eoflar  ii^ 
on  one  side,  but  he  could  not  do  so  on  the  other,  for  our  eolmi^ 
came  up  at  that  Tory  teoment.-  At  first  he  did  not  remark  the 
enormities  of  our  tmlette,  for  he  began  by  saying — *  Hem !  Hem  ! 
the  young  gents  look  irery  dashing  ;  I  like  it.'  One  of  my  com- 
rades told  me  afterwards,  that  he  had  .  mattered  an  inward  prayer 
to  God  that  the  colonel  might  pass  by  this  once.  But  he  did  not 
pass  by.  All  on  a  sudden  he  looked  fearfully  black ;  he  had 
seen  those  confounded  shirt-collars,  and  seizing  them,  he  pulled 
them  out  to  the  whole  of  their  length. 

'  Oho !  what  is  that  ?  dog  of  a  million ! '  cried  Colonel  Tuck, 
who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  whose  language  had  still  a 
strong  flavour  of  the  guard-house.  'Oii»4  -what  is  that?  and 
you '  (turning  to  me)-^'  I  '11  be  damned  if  your  shirt  doesn't 
stick  out  of  your  trousers ! ' 

''I  cast  an  anxiom  look  to  the  region  he  alluded  to,  and 
found  that,"  between  haste  and  fear — Hearen  knows  how — my 
jacket  had  got  buttoned  awry,  and  part  of  my  waistcoat  was 
exposed. 

<  Well ! '  continued  the  colonel, '  isn't  it  the  shirt  ?  Speak  out!' 
**  '  Nein  Herr  Oberst ! '  muttered  I,  '  it  *s  my  waistcoat*' 
"  •  Hm  !  Hm  !  waistcoat  ?  Very  well !  I  *11  waistcoat  you. 
And  as  sure  as  Heaven's  above  me,  that  fellow  has  got  a  p^r  of 
black  breeches !  Donnerwetter !  Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  black 
breeches  are  expressly  forbid  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  his 
majesty's  service  ?  The  service,  damn  it !  goes  to  the  devil  with 
such  jackanapes  !  And  here 's  a  young  snob,  that  has  a  sword- 
belt  that  would  be  too  good  for  his  colonel !  Move  on  to  the 
barracks,  all  of  you !    I  'U  go  witli  you  ! '  " 

To  the  barracks  they  went,  the  colonel  leading  the  way,  and 
abusing  them  all  the  while.  The  colonel  asked  for  the  serjeant, 
and  ordered  him  to  send  the  offenders  to  arrest  for  twenty-four 
hours.  ' 

The  description  which  Mr.  Hacklander  gives  of  a  Prussian 
military  prison,  justifies  the  fear  which  he  and  his  comrades  had 
of  their  colonel. 

.  "The  Serjeant,*'  says  Mr.  Hacklaader,  *-*  wrote  a  short  note  of 
introduction  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison.  We  dressed  in  fatigue 
suit's,  and  got  a  piece  of  black  bread  of  two  lbs*,  which  we  carried 
along  with  us  to  our  new  quarters." 
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A  IVossiaE  military  prison  is.  always  a  tower,  fitted  up  for  the- 
accommodation,  or  more  justly  speaking,  the  torture  of  soldiers, 
under  airest.  In  the  different  stories  of  this  tower  are  wooden, 
cages,  of  five  feet  by  eight.  The  doors  are  ezaetly  like  the  doors 
of  the  cages  of  a  menagerie ;  each  is  secured  with  two  strong 
hm.  AWre  the  door  is  a  grated  hole  of  one  foot  square,  to  keep 
the  cage  airy*  These  are  loop-holes,  .too,  all  around  the  tower. 
Sut  the  doors  of  the  cages  are  so  constructed,  as  not  to  correspond 
with  the  loop-holes :  the  aperture  admits  air,  but  no  light.  The 
furniture  of  each  cage  consists  of  a  kind  of  low  table  (Pritsche)  to 
fileep  on,  a  water-jug  to  drink  out  of,  and  a  pail  for  inexpressible 
purposes.  The  prisoners  food  is  his  bread,  and  his  drink  the 
water  in  the  jug.  This  state  of  existence  is,  in  Prussian  military 
language,  caUed  the  Middle  Arrest.**  The  "Lenient  Arrest" 
u  a  little  less  disagreeable,  inasmuch  as  the  prisoner  is  confined 
in  a  cell  with  a  window,  and  accomnioclated  with  a  straw  mattress, 
a  Bible,  and  the  usual  barrack  allowance  of  soup  and  meat. 
** Severe  Arrest"  is  a  place  where  not  a  ray  of  daylight  erer 
shines,  and  where  the  prisoner  must  lie  on  the  cold  stones.  This 
punishment  is  usually  dictated  by  a  court-martial,  and  varies  from 
three  days  to  six  weeks. 

Middle  arrest  is  the  common  means  of  discipline  in  the 
Pmsdan  army,  a^d  Mr.  Hacklander  came,  of  course,  into  middle 
arrest.  The  jailor,  Inspector,  searched  him  and  his  companions 
for  any  hidden  stores  of  yictuals  they  might  carry  about  in  their 
pockets  and  boots,  and  took  away  their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  for 
nothing  beyond  the  usual  articles  of  fatigue  dress  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  cage.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Hacklander  was 
under  an  arrest ;  he  felt  revolted  at  the  sight  of  his  naw  residence. 
He  could  not  help  exclaiming  : — 

"  *  Am  /  to  go  into  this  pigsty  ?  *  At  which  the  Inspector,  a 
broken  seijeant  of  the  infantry,  grew  very  angry,  and  cried, 
'  Ha !  ha ! — Greenhorn  !  Greeidiom  !  wants  to  be  better  off  than 
other  honest  folks.  Get  in !  get  in  ! '  I  obeyed,  and  ibe  door 
vas  bolted.  It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  never< 
knew  time  go  so  slowly.  I  counted  the  quartets  by  the  clock, 
and  fancied  there  was  half  an  eternity  between  each.  I  walked 
about  my  cage.  Two  steps  was  all  I  could  make.  I  turned  roimd 
and  round  like  a  wild  animal.  I  ate  bread  to  pass  the  time. 
I  sat  down  on  the  Pritsche,  counted  my  fingers  and  my  toes,  and 
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drank  wster.  The  clock  struck ;  it  was  hut  another  quarter. 
I  tried  to  sleep,  but  my  limbs  hurt  me  with  lying  on  the  hard 
wood.  I  was  most  shamefully  plagued  by  the  blues.  AH  this  was, 
in  a  manner,  bearable  during  the  day«  for  there  was  a  faint  gHm- 
mering  light  in  my  cage,  which  rendered  it  possible  to  walk  to  and 
fro  without  knocking  one's  head  against  the  wall.  There  were 
also  noises  from  without ;  the  speaking  and  laughing  of  th& 
passengers  in  the  street,  the  calls  of  the  sentinels,  and  other 
things,  to  occupy  one's  mind.  But  night  came  on.  It  grew  as 
dark  as  pitch,  and  dreadfully  still.  I  felt  cold,  too.  I  worked  as 
hard  as  any  man  can  do,  to  fall  asleep.  I  counted  up  to  one 
hundred  thousand,  and  conjugated  all  the  irregular  verbs.  I 
knew  it  was  all  in  vain.  Then  came  the  faint  sfound  of  l3ie 
bugle  ;  it  was  the  retreat.  It  was  nine  o'clock.  I  had  to  wait 
eight  hours  more  for  day.  I  made  serious  preparations  for 
sleeping.  I  rolled  myself  up  on  my  piece  of  board,  like  a  hedge* 
hog,  and  pulling  off  my  jacket,  covered  my  arms  and  chest  with  it. 
It  is  warmer  in  that  manner.  After  shH'ting  and  changing  mj 
position  a  great  many  times,  I  fell  asleep,  and  had  one  of  tiie 
wildest  possible  dreams  about  heroes  and  serpents.  Something,  I 
know  not  what,  woke  me.  I  had  dreamed  so  much,  (thank  God  !  ) 
it  must  have  taken  no  end  of  time  to  do  so  many  things,  even  in 
a  dream.  It  must  almost  be  morning.  I  got  up  from  the  Pritscbe, 
and  moving  my  limbs,  for  they  were  quite  stiff,  waited  patiently 
until  the  clock  struck.  Hark  !  One — two — three — ^four — ail  the 
quarters! — But  what  hour? — One — two — ^three — four — (God  be 
thanked!  four-o'clock  already !)— five — (I  jumped  up) — six— 
(Impossible  !  there  ought  to  bo  more  light ! ) — seveA — (Dear  me  I ' 
cfan  it  be  that  it  is  no  more  than  twelve  o'clock  t) — eight — ^nine 
— ten  ! — I  was  completely  floored.  Ten  o'clock  ?  Goodness 
gracious !  ten  o'clock  only  I  Have  I  then  slept  but  one  single 
hour  ?  Impossible ! — But  it  «?a^  possible.  The  town  elocks,  <Hie 
after  the  other,  struck  the  hour  of  ten.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  go  to  sleep  again  ;  and,  after  many  unsuccessful ' 
attempts,  I  did  so.  Prison  dreams  are  provokingly  disagreeable. 
In  my  dream  I  was  no  longer  the  giddy  volunteer  whom  a  white 
Waistcoat  had  brought  into  trouble — no  !  I  was  a  murderer,  and 
this  was  my  last  night !  Morning  came  ;  the  muskets  of  the 
soldiers  rang  on  the  floor  of  the  corridor.  They  had  come  for  me ! 
The  bolts  of  my  door  were  noisily  pushed  back :  a  strong  light' 
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broke  dazafinglj  upon  mj  eyes.  There  w«re  tho  ioMien  of  tbe 
Ckuurd  leaning  on  tkctir  mnokets,  and  theiw  was  laapeelcr 
creeping  into  mj  hole.  '  Hallofa,  Greenhorn  I  Ggeenborn  !  Up^ 
viA  jeo,  Greenhorn  f  '  *  Wkat'a  the  natter?  '  end  I,  angrilj, 
^-Cenfoaid  yon,  let  me  eieep !  '  '  Ah  !  Ah  !  Den't  ehaff  me  £ 
-^-don't  dmff  me  ! — I  am  the  Inspector,  and  eomo  to  tee  that 
aD  is  in  good  order.  So !  bo  I  devils  baby,  you taken  off 
yoor  jacket,  in  the  very  hce  of  the  roles  and  reguliAions  of  H» 
Majesty's  serriee !  I  'ye  a  great  mind  to  report  this  Greenhorn  at 
liie  Oommandantm*,  and  they  don't  joke  tiiere.  Crtre  yon  three 
days  Middle  Arrest,  that  year  sonl  whisdes  within  you.  On  widi 
yonr  jacket  in  denUe  qtnek  time  !  Ah  Greenhorn  !  yonVe  spit  on 
the  floor  !  What's  the  pail  for  ?— what's  the  pail  for  ?  '  Saying 
Which  he  hobbled  out,  and  I  wns  again  left  in  the  dark." 

Thte  was  the  first,  but,  by  no  means,  the  last  time  that  the 
teihor  of  the  Sketches  "  was  aeeommedated  with  free  qnarten 
in  tile  tower  of  Odiogne,  for  the  Prossian  miUtary  code  has  two 
gmnd  penal  featores  ;  arrest  and  additional  duty.  The  latter  is 
&e  most  lenient  way  of  pnnishing  negligence  and  earelessaess  in 
tile  serrice.  CorponJ  punishment  may  be  said  to  be  aknost  wholly 
abdished.  Indeed,  with  a  class  of  soldiers  like  those  of  Praeiia, 
ftieh  a  mode  of  pmiiehment  conld  never  be  admissible.  Disgraeefnl 
dfenees,  snch  as  theft,  kc*,  are  however  punished  by  deprivmg 
the  enlprit  of  the  cockade  ;  and,  if  the  offence  is  repeated,  he  eam 
then  be  sentenced  by  a  oonrt-martial  to  receive  a  certua  numb^ 
of  lashes.  Such  a  case  oecnrs  very  seldom^  for  so  great  is  tiie 
abhorrence  of  corporal  punishment  in  Prussia,  that  the  officers 
themselves  will  protest  against  this  punishment  being  resorted  to, 
beesase  "  they  feel  it  a  disgrace  and  a  torture,  since  their  dnty 
dMfiges  them  to  attend."  Court-martials  are,  tiierefore,  little 
itelined  to  sentence  a  man  to  corporal  punishment,  they  prefer 
sending  him  into  severe  arrest  for  six  weeks ;  or,  if  the  case  ia 
fery  bad,  they  condemn  him  to  hard  labour  in  a  fortress*  This 
punishment  varies  from  three  months  to  tiiree  years.  Men  who 
hare  repeatedly  deserted  from  the  ranks  are  punished  in  tiua 
manner. 

Mr.  Hackl&nder*s  book  furnishes  us  with  capitid  specimens  of  the 
way  m  which  the  discipline  is  enforced  and  the  duty  carried  on  ii» 
the  Prussian  army.  The  manner  in  which  the  soMiers  are  traated 
is  akm  to  tite  treatm^t  whidi  the  boys  of  a  large  school  recohre  at 
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tbe  hands  of  their  masters,  and  their .  offences  emanate,  for  the 
most  part,  from  a  hoyish  spirit  of  laziness  or  mischief.  The  majo- 
ritj  of  the  men  are,  indeed,  '^children  of  a  larger  growth  ; "  their 
ages  varying  from  serenteen  to  siz-and-twenty.  Their  solcUering  is 
but  anodier  stage  of  their  education.;  their  faults  are  the  faults  of 
their  age.  There  are  no  inreterate  Tioes  to  contend  with :  insubor- 
dination is  checked  in  the  germ,  and  .habitii  of  drunkenness  are 
extremely  rare.  The  men  are  too  young  and  too  much  occupied  to 
get  drunk.  The  greater  part  of  the  soldiers,  and  especiidly  the 
Volunteers,  are  extremely  fond  of  boyish  freaks ;  and  the  officers 
are  often  obliged  to  exert  a  considerable  degree  of  severity  to  keep 
their  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  within  bounds,  and  to  check 
them  in  their  tricks,  or  "  dumme  Streiche,"  as  they  emphatically 
call  it.  Mr.  Hacklander  tells  of  one  of  these  tricks,  by  which  some 
of  his  friends  got  into  trouble.  They  were  on  a  march,  and 
quartered  for  the  night  in  a  litUe  town  ;  the  Volunteers  met  in  the 
evening  to  walk  through  the  streets,  and  to,"  ulk."  This  is  a  slang 
term.  It  comprises  all  the  amiable  tricks  by  which  very  young 
men  become,  not  unfr^uently,  public  nuisances  ;  it  means  singing 
in  the  streets,  ringing  the  house-bells,  and  carrying  off  the  bell* 
handles,  annoymg  the  passengers,  changing  the  sign-boards  of 
the  shops  and  public-houses,  breaking  windows,  etc.  One  of  the 
favorite  "ulks  *'  of  the  Volunteers  in  that  brigade  was  to  entw 
boldly  and  in  a  body  the  door  of  any  large  house,  and  to  proceed 
up  stairs  to  the  top  of  the  house,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  to 
answer  no  question  from  the  servants,  but  on  a  signal  being  given, 
to  rush  down  stairs  with  clattering  of  spurs  and  sabres,  laughing 
and  howling.  This  trick  we  h«i  frequently  played  with  impu- 
nity, and  we  were  bold  in  consequence.  We  found  a  fine,  large 
house,  which  seemed  expressly  built  for  our  purpose :  it  was  four 
stories  high,  with  broad,  comfortable  stairs,  and  lamps  on  all  the 
landings.  The  house-door  was  wide  open.  So  channing  an 
opportunity  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass :  we  entered,  and  irare 
met  on  the  first  landing  by  a  servant,  who  wished  to  be  informed 
whom  we  wished  to  see  ?  The  great  thing  was  not  to  answer,  but 
busily  and  quickly  to  mount  higher  up,  and  so  we  did.  The 
servant  followed  us  to  the  door  of  the  loft,  when  we  halted  ;  I  turned 
round  and  said  very  coolly,  '  Does  not  Mr.  Miiller  live  here  ? 
Where  the  deuce  is  his  room  ?  '  The  8ervj^lt  looked  rather 
sheepish.    *  There  must  be  some  mistake  about  it,  gentlemen,' 
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Baid  he^  'for  there  is  no  Mr.  MuDer  in  the  house ;  *  at  which  we 
set  up  an  appalling  howl,  dropped  our  swords  noisily  on  the  steps, 
and  rushed  down  the  stairs  screeching  and  dattering.  In  going 
up  I  hi^l  led  the  way,  so  I  hrou^t  up  the  rear  in  coming  down  ; 
my  swdrd  t66  got  entangled  with  the  hanisters,  and  my  comrades  had 
already  gain^  the  lowest  stairs^  where  they  howled  like  so  many 
devils,  while  I  was  still  clattering  down  the  upjper  one.  No  time 
Was  to  he  Idst :  doors  were  heing  opened  in  all  directions.  A 
6oople  of  senrimts  with  lights  came  down  stairs  after  me :  I  cleared 
the  last  ten  steps  of  the  second  stairs  with  one  hound,  and  stood 
studdenly  tranlfized  with  terror,  for  a  Toice,  which  I  knew  hut  too 
well,  Toxig  at  that  moment  through  the  house.    It  was  the  Colonel ! 

"  •  Hp  !  ho !  *  roared  he,  •  confound  the  good-for-nothing  dogs 
of  a  million  I  Tausend  Schock  Bonnerwetter  crush  you !  Ho  ! 
ho  I  a  whole  troop  of  them  !  Stand  still  all  of  you.  If  one  of 
you  move  I  shall  'do  something  which  I  shall  he  sorry  for  to- 
morrow !  Lock  the  doors  and  send  for  the  guard.  You  Schwere- 
nother !    1 11  hare  you  up  hefore  a  court-martial !  ' 

**  To  this  moment  I  am  ignorant  how  I  managed  to  stop 
myself  in  my  yiolent  rush.  I  did  it  somehow.  I  stood  like  a 
statue,  pressing  my  sahre  to  my  hreast  to  prevent  its  rattling. 
It  was  a  trying  position — ^the  servants  ahove,  the  Colonel  heloW. 
Where  was  I  to  hide  myself  ?  There  was  not  even  a  dark 
comer.  At  that  moment  I  saw  a  door  at  my  left  slowly  open  and 
a  light  shining  through  it.  I  made  a  violent  rush  against  that 
door.  There  may  have  heen  some  opposition  from  some  person  or 
persons  inside,  hut  I  did  not  feel  it.  In  a  moment  I  found  my  way 
into  a  nice  little  hed-room,  where  two  pretty  girls,  its  inmates,  did 
an  they  could  to  make  up  for  their  want  of  drapery  by  hiding 
behind  the  bed-curtains.  They  trembled  violently,  but  they  spoke 
boldly. 

"  •  What  can  you  want  here  ?  '  said  they.    *  Get  out.' 
*  For  €h)d's  sake,  don't  betray  me  !  '  said  I. 

**  Their  answer^  if  any,  was  drowned  by  the  voice  of  the  Colonel 
counting  the  number  of  his  prisoners. 

"  *  Two— four — ^five !  Who  tdd  me  there  were  six  of  them  ? 
Where  the  devil  is  that  fellow  Hacklander,  for  I 'm  sure  he  is  one 
of  yon.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.  Look  about  the  house 
some  of  you  and  try  to  find  the  young  donkey  ! '  " 

TUs  was  the  critical  moment  in  Hacklander 's  adventure,  for  tlfe 
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ladies  seemed  almost  inclined  to  gnra  Um  into  onstody .  However, 
they  did  not  do  so^  becanse  (as  ^jafterwanla  infonned  our  hero), 
they  had  brothers  who  were  Yohmteers*  and  who  were  also  fond  of 
making  dumme  Streiehe."  Mr.  Hacklander*B  eomradeB  weipe 
marched  off  to  prison*  while  he  escaped.  When  all  was  ^piat,  1^ 
was  conducted  by  the  girls  to  a  back«>door  which  communicated 
with  the  garden  ;  he  climbed  over  the  wall,  and  was  in  fudet^. 
Mr.  HaekSndor's  military  career  lasted  aboye  two  years,  for  it  w«s 
his  intention  to  get  promoted  to  the  grade  of  officer  :  indeed*  he 
passed  through  the  ranks  of  bombardier  and  serjeant,  bat  quitted 
the  service  M  the  age  of  nineteen,  becanse  he  get  disgusted  with 
the  tedious  routine  of  a  soldier  s  life  in  peace.  He  travelled  after- 
wards in  Syria  and  Egypt,  «s  secretary  to  one  of  the  lesser  German 
princes,  and  wrote  a  elever  And  amusing  description  of  his  journey 
under  the  title  of  "  Daguerreotypes  from  the  Orient."  After  his 
return  he  was  appointed  Reader  to  the  Grown  Prince  of  Wfirtem- 
berg,  and  has,  (^late*  been  attached  to  the  court  of  that  Prince  in 
the  quality  of  *^  Hofiath."  He  has,  therefore,  no  reason  to  r^pret 
his  having  quitted  the  Prussian  service,  for  unless  an  officer  poa- 
sesses  a  private  fortune,  he  is  greatly  to  be  pitied.  A  Ueutenantls 
annual  pay  c<snes  hardly  up  to  thirty  pounds.  After  deducting  the 
eharges  fur  his  mess  and  clothes  from  his  monthly  allowance,  he  has 
but  a  few  shillings  le£t  to  meet  all  his  other  onuses  for  the  moBftL 
His  position,  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  forces  him  to  keep  op 
ai^pearanoes,  and  his  pecuniary  difficulties  make  his  li£s  one  con- 
tiaoal  torture,  and  cause  him  to  en;vy  the  lot  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  who  may  do  as  they  please,  and  whose  incomes  are 
comparatively  much  larger.  The  case  has  frequently  happoiad 
that  promotion  was  oSered  to  non-oomaussioned  officers,  but  they 
.almost  invariably  refuse  it.  They  refuse  it,  not  on  account  of  any 
ill-will  or  contempt  shown  to  them  by  the  other  officers  of  the  negji- 
ment,  but  because  they  prefer  their  own  comparative  affiaenee,  to 
the  semi-starvation  of  a  lieutenancy.  The  economical  prine^es  of 
Prussia,  however  judicious  and  praiseworthy,  are  Tery  hard  npon 
the  poor  young  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
country  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  chance  of  promotion  to  a  higher 
grade.  The  lieutenants  of  a  xegimeat  rise  by  senioril^.  Thederfi 
or  promotion  of  an  higher  officer  causes  a  gap  now  and  then,  hat 
it  is  almost  imperceptiUe  in  the  lower  regions.  Some  time  ago  .1 
fell  in  with  an  Army  List  of  the  year  1^19,  and  was  led  by  CBii^ 
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to  eonpore  it  wkh  a  Ikt  of  1646.  I  fouBcl  that  a  Tery  great 
immber  of  tl&e  junior  fieuteDants  in  1819,  were  lieutoDants  s^ll  in 
Many  of  tbem,  I  kneir,  had  nothing  to  live  on  hut  their  paj, 
aad  I  fell  mj  heart  ache  at  the  idea  of  the  sorrow,  misery,  and 
lispdesBneas  of  these  twenty-seven  years  of  their  lives.  And  how  long 
my  they  yet  have  to  wait  tiH  they  ohtain  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
a  coB4>etency — ^that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  per  annum  I  Thirty 
jears*  sendee,  and  mk  the  end  of  them,  one  hundred  pounds  a-y«ear, 
or  an  aaaual  pension  of  fifty  pounds  instead^— Ihese  are  the  allure- 
mauls  of  a  mititary  career  in  Prussia ! 

There  is  a  hackneyed  proverh  ahout  great  effects  and  small 
causes.  The  low  pi^  of  the  Prussian  officers  naay  one  day  he  of 
iofortanoe  to  £ur^e.  Th^  are  no  hopes  for  them  in  time  of 
peace:  they  are  mad  for  war.  "Death  or  promotion  is  their  cry. 
It  has  heen  said  that  economy  is  the  least  important  of  the  reasons 
vhieh  makes  the  Prussian  War  Office  so  cruel  to  the  poor 
lieutenants,  hot  that  they  are  starred  on  the  same  principle  as 
keepers  do  dogs  in  a  kennel — to  make  Ihem  more  eager  to 
huot  down  the  game.  But  the  exp^ment,  at  hest,  xnay  prove 
sa  soBuccessful,  if  not  a  dangerous  one.  Bogs  have  heen  known 
to  turn  upon  their  keepers,  whom  they  have  devoured.  Starva- 
tion, though  it  has  produced  a  warlike  enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of 
^  Pntssian  officers,  has  failed  in  making  them  enthusiastic  on 
the  sabjeet  of  the  reigning  family.  They  have  been  demoralised 
by  hopelessness  and  misery.  The  proud  among  them  are  suUen 
s&d  4l^8eontented ;  ihe  less  lofty  of  mind  are  toadies  and  sponges. 
Other  abselnte  governments  lean  on  a  strong  military  party  ;  they 
laave  the  penile  hy  petting  the  army.  The  house  of  HolsenzoUem 
hss  no  such  party  to  lean  on.  Th^r  lower  officers  will  £ght; 
^  them,  it  is  true ;  but  so  impatient  are  they  of  a  change, 
that  they  <will  also  fight  against  them.  The  policy  of  the  Court 
of  Berlin  ds  selfiah  in  the  extreme.  Half  a  century  of  that  policy 
has  not  heen  lost  the  people ;  it  has  made  them  selfish.  The 
Prossiaa  national  defences,  though  perfect  in  their  kind,  can,  undek* 
costing  mrcomstances,  only  serve  to  intimidatB.  The  Court  of 
Berlin  has,  on  the  strength  of  them,  a  voice  in  the  Council  of 
Kings ;  its  representatives  seem  to  hold  a  heavy  weight,  which 
th^may  dxop  into  any  scale.  But  this  is  ieeming,  and  seeming 
<Mjly.  The  Prussian  armies,  though  ready  to  shed  their  blood  in 
the  real  defence  ^f  their  country,  will  be  found  on  trial  to  be  very 
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backward  to  promote  a  policy,  from  which  thej  can  expect  no 
good  result  for  themselves,  or  to  defend  the  throne  of  a  king 
whom  the  natives  of  the  Duchies  of  Oleve,  Ittlich,  Berg,  of  Westfalis, 
and  of  Posen,  consider  almost  as  much  a  foreigner  as  the  Kin^  of 
France.   The  intrigue,  which,  according  to  documents  pnbliahed 
by  Louis  Blanc,*  was  being  hatched  between  the  Enoiperor  of 
'  Russia  and  the  King  of  France,  Charles  X.,  maj  appear  impro- 
bable in  our  days ;  but  it  is  not  impossible.    The  Courts  of 
Petersburg  and  Paris  had  almost  agreed  on  a  plan  of  dividing 
Prussia  in  the  manner  in  which  Poland  had  been  divided.  Russia 
was  to  have  the  Polish  and  France  the  Rhenish  provinces  of 
Prussia,  while  Austria  was  to  come  in  for  Silesia.    A  project  of 
this  kind  would  find  the  King  of  Prussia  perfectly  helpless.     It  is 
a  great  question  whether  the  Laiidwehr  of  those  provinces  would 
risk  their  lives  and  property  in  the  cause  of  a  king,  who  has 
not  realised  one  of  the  hopes  that  were  foimded  upon  his  accession 
to  the  throne.   They  would  remember  the  old  fable  of  the  donkey 
and  its  master.    But  even  if  they  would  fight,  they  would  haye 
formidable  odds  against  tliem,  from  their  being  unaccustomed  to 
real,  matter-of-fact,  war.    A  peace  of  thirty-three  years'  duration 
has  left  Prussia  but  a  few  veteran  officers  who  have  aetaallj  seen 
a  field  of  battle.    Even  they  have  half  forgotten  what  they  thm 
did  learn.    The  wars  of  1813  to  1815 — the  wars  of  libercUion, 
as  they  were  called  at  the  time,  were  never  great  fayourites 
with  the  kings  of  Prussia.     A  pledge  was  then  given,  which 
has  since  been  violated.     The  old  warriors  of  Leipsig  ^  and 
Waterloo,  the  men  who  fought  under  Gneisenan  and  Bliicher,  hare 
been  left  to  starve  on  miserable  pensions.  But  few  of  them  remain, 
and  those  few  are  not  fit  for  war.     Almost  all  other  nations  of 
Europe  have  regiments  and  armies  that  have  braved  the  dangers, 
and  know  the  vicissitudes  of  battles.    England  had  her  Chinese 
and  Indian  wars;  France  had  Algiers,  and  Eussia  the  Balkan 
and  the  Caucasus.    Prussia  alone  has  an  army  that  has  seen  no 
fire,  that  has  had  none  but  prepared  bivouacs ;  an  army,  whose 
knowledge  of  dangers  is  confined  to  the  casualties  of  a  parade, 
and  whose  skill  has  only  been  tested  by  grand  reviews.  Her 
soldiers  are  men  of  peace ;  her  veterans  have  grown  hectic  over 
the  desks  of  village  courts,  or  their  limbs  have  got  cramped  by 


*  Louis  Blanc :  HistoIi*e  de  Dix  Ans,  VoL  1 . 
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the  hard  seat  of  a  diligence.  On  a  fine  summer's  afternoon  in 
1843, 1  was  a  passenger  in  the  diligence  between  Elberfeld  and 
Hfickeswagen.  As  the  carriage  was  slowly  proceeding  up  tht^ 
mountain^  at  whose  foot  the  town  of  Elberfeld  is  situated,  I 
heard  the  report  of  small  caiinon  from  the  vallej  below. 
"  What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"They  are  firing  cannon,"  said  the  guard,  who  was  sitting  by 
my  side  ;  "  it  is  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  the 
more  fools  they !  " 

He  was  a  fine  old  man,  with  snow-white  hair.  He  had  a 
deep  scar  on  his  forehead  ;  one  of  his  arms  was  lame.  He  wore 
three  orders  on  his  rough  blue  coat. 

"  Yon  have  been  in  the  wars,  conducteur  ?  " 

"  I  have.  I  fought  from  1807  till  1814.  I  was  of  the  King's 
own  Hussars;  a  fine  regiment,  sir!  I  have  four  wounds  on  my 
body ;  the  last  was  a  ball,  which  broke  my  arm.'* 

"  But  you  are  a  bad  Prussian^  conducteur.  You  say  the  patriots 
down  there,  are  fools !  *' 

"  Damn  Prussia,  sir !  But  no !  I  will  not  curse  my  country ! 
May  God  pardon  those  who  make  an  old  man  curse  on  the  very 
day  he  received  his  last  wound  !  But  they  are  fools,  sir,  with  their 
firing.  What  has  the  battle  of  Waterloo  done  for  them  ?  What 
has  it  done  for  us,  who  have  fought  in  that  long  and  cruel  war  ? 
Here  I  am,  a  broken  cripple ;  here  I  am  in  my  carriage,  going  my 
stages,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night ;  week-days  and 
Smidays.  There  is  no  rest,  no  sleep,  hardly  any  bread  to  eat ! 
Could  they  not  spare  some  gold  from  the  spoils  of  Napoleon,  to 
feed  the  invalids  who  rescued  the  Prussian  Crown  by  their  blood 
and  their  limbs  ?  Fools !  fools !  are  they  who  rejoice  on  this  day!'* 

The  old  man's  face  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  his  thin  body 
trembled  with  the  violence  of  lus  passion.  He  was  right ;  there 
was  *no  food,  no  rest,  no  sleep  for  him !  I  have  often  thought 
of  that  Prussian  veteran.   Poor  old  man,  he  is  now  at  rest ! 


Xaver  Xanten. 
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POEMS. 


Revelations  op  The  Beautiful.   By  E.  H.  Bu&BtNGWHf. . 

London.   By  J.  H.  Jbsss. 

Ambition,  &c.   By  H.  R.  Pattenson. 

The  Wobld's  Complaint,  &c.   By  Charlotte  Yopng. 

The  Pilgrim  op  Italy.   By  J*  HoTCHinsaN. 

Firstlings  op  FaN^t.   By  Gfi(»u3E.Hiii»E. 

PoEM8«   By  Julia -DAYi 

Poems,   w  G.  Powell  Thomas.  ' 

The  Ant  Prince.   By  Fannt  Steers. 

The  Child  of  Potbrtt,  &c.   By  Jambs  €&BAiSlL 

Poems..  By  Majuannb  Psnhikoton* 

Poems,  &c.   By  Francis  Davis. 
,  Mt  Dream  Book.   By  Sophiat  Iselin.       «   ■  . 

The  Wild  Rose,  &c.   By  Rose  E.  Hendricks.  - 

The  Shadow  X)P  the  Pyramid^  &c.   By  RbfiSRT  FfeRGUSOK. 
.  MujL  Astbka.   By  Donald  Bain. 

Way-side  Verses.   By  W.  J.  Brock. 

Lyrics  of  Sea  and  Shore.   By  Colin  Rae  Brown..  , 

The  Sea  King.   By  J.  Stanyan  Bigg.  -  '  ' 

Songs.  By  Anoabw  Park.  • 

Town  Lyrics.  By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  ' 

Anneslby,  &c.   By  Anna  H.  Drury*  ^ 

The  Bride  of  Imael.   By  Jane  E.  Heilbert. 

Heroic  Odes.   By  George  Si,  Eomohde. 

The  Orphan's  Trial. 

Gleams  op  TnauGHT.   By  Lord  RoBraiaBON. 

Lays  of  Israel.   By  Amelia  M.  XorainBi 

Twelve  Essays,  with  Illustrations  in  VERSjE.   By  J,  MiLNR 

Modern  Life,  and  other  Poems. 

The  MitLKNiuK.   By  Omiobon. 

Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  op  The  British  Poets  of  the 
present  Century,  with  specimens  of  their  Poetry.  By  Alfred 
Dixon  Toovey.   Fcp.  8vo.   Kent  and  Richards. 

The  title-page  of  this  book  suggests  more,  mnch  more  copiously  than 
it  realizes.  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
measured  by  the  standard  of  Mr.  Toovey,  or  even  the  popular  feeling, 
would  require  a  much  larger  volume  than  the  present  to  indicate  their 
merits,  or  even  their  demerits.  Mr.  Toovey  seems  to  have  some  mis* 
givings  of  this  nature  himself,  and  murmurs  something  about  its  being 
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Teiy  far  below  the  standard  ptescribed  by  tome  reviewer  ;  and  he  has 
evidentlj  rushed  in  to  fill  a  void,  still  existing  as  he  thinks  in  the 
already  over-laden  shelves  of  eveir  libtaiy;  and  feaifnl  of  being 
forestalled,  has  hastily  thrown  together  snch  names  and  extracts  as 
have  most  readily  suggested  themaelveB.  His  sins  of  omission  are  more 
reprehensible  than  his  sins  of  commission  ;  for  those  who  might  object 
to  Atherstone,  Cottle,  Drury,  Still,  and  others,  being  indnded,  would  yet 
only  snffer  a  n^ative  evil,  as  they  could  pass  over  the  pages  so  mis* 
applied :  whilst  those  lamenting  the  omitted  would  snder  a  positive 
wrong.  When  w«  iind  no  mention  made  of  Home,  Hefand,  Moultrie, 
Bailey,  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning,  Clare,  Elliott,  Milman,  Motherwell, 
and  many :  others,  who  have  developed  the  true  "  faculty,"  if  not  the 

eneigy  "  divine,  it  is  useless  saying  any  more  of  the  boox.  It  contains 
bat  the  crumbs  of  a  bread-basket  that  has  never  been  properly  filled. 
We  cannot  actually  fling  the  book  into  the  waste  ba^et,  because  it 
c<mtain8  fragments  of  a  glorious  feast ;  scraps  from  books,  which  how- 
ever imperfectly  represented,  are  still  suggestive,  and  have  a  restorative^ 
effect  on  the  fancy.  Bui  it  is  a  great  injnstice  both  to  those  who  are- 
included  and  those  who  are  excluded.  The  former  are  merely  intro^ 
daeed  like  a  dried  leaf  brought  as  a  specimen  of  a  noble  tree }  a  simile^ 
by  the  way,  to  avoid  a  simile,  in  use-^the  serviceable,  but  hackneyed 
one,  of  the  brick  from  the  house.  The  descriptions  appended  to  these 
fragments,  (which  it  would  take  a  miracle  to  expand  into  right  ideas  of 
tbe  original  poems,  or  their  makers*,)  are  not  without  a  ceitain  logicid 
conectness  of  appreciation — ^though  a  man  should  pause  twice  ere  he- 
even  utters  once,  that  aught  that  Wordsworth,  or  Emerson, -oi*  TennyseiL 
writes  is  merely  childidi  or  absurd.  The  selector  is,  moieover,. 
too  unqualified  in  his  decisions,  and  too  unreasoning  in  his  judgments* 
We  must,  however,  at  once  dismiss  the  book  as  short*coming  and 
abortive  ;  although  we  are  not  sorry  to  have  it,  as  we-  are  not  sorry  to- 
bate  a  few  flowers  presented  to  us^  although  we  cannot  consent  to  take* 
thein  in  lieu  of  a  whole  garden  of  Eden. 

We  have  selected  the  book  for  notice  as  enabling  us  to  say  something: 
on  the  Poetry  of  the  age  ourselves,  and  as  the  means  of  introducing 
some  slight  notices  of  the  innumerable  poetical  publications,  that  come. 
np  like  the  daisies  >n  the  meadows,  across  which  there  are  no  footpaUis, 
and  which  are  ruthlessly  cropped  by  the  lazy  cattle,  unseiSn  by  all  eke. 

Poetry,  like  your  pearl,  must,  we  fear,  be  considered  a  disease.  It  is 
certainly  too  frequently  fatal  to  its  possesB<»',  and  only  indirectly  advan- 
tageous to  the  world.  Like^  all  spiritual  operations,  it  never  operates 
directly.  In.  so  far  it  assimilates  to  metcj,  andlike  the  gentle  rain  from 
heaven,  penetrates  ,  into  the  earth,  is  buried,  and  rises  in  the  shape  of 
beauteous  actions^  as  flowm^t  in  the  minds  of  those  it  has  penetrated. 
Pwse  and  Ppetty  are  two  grand  distinctions  that  all  recognise  (except 
Moli^e's  "  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  "  ),  and  are  as  marked  as  land  and 
wHter :  yet  have  philosophers  and  critics  never  been  able  to  scientifically 
dWne  their  essential  difference,  or  their  essential  sinlilarity.  Our  less 
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ipquiring  ancestors  took  metre  as  the  substantial  difference, and  verse  esta- 
blished me  claim  to  poetry.  But  no  one,  at  the  preseht  day  at  least,  is 
jsatkfiod  .with  this  mere  outward  distinction ;  we  all  know  we  liave  a 
{preat  deal  of  verse  that  is  not  poetry,  and  some  unmeasured  prose  that 
IS  poetry.  ^  We  have,  ourselves,  from  boyhoody  through  youthnood,.  and 
far  along  manhood,  been  seeking  for  a  full  and  apprehensive  defizution 
of  poetry,  that  might  be  applied,  Ithuriel-like,  to  the  vast  flow  of  verse 
that  yearly  gushes  forth,  but  have  not  found  it.  In  our  early  days,  the 
great  reviews,  the  mighty  "Edinburgh"  and  the  fierce  "Quarterly,** 
dealt  frequently  in  the  subject;  and  many  were  the  definitions  we 
copied  into .  our  common-place  book.  Th&  test  was  continnally 
shifting.  Energy  of  thought  and  feeling ;  fervour  of  fancy ;  glow  of 
imagination  ;  harmony  of  numbers  ;  profundity  of  thought,  and  innn- 
merable  other  epithets  were  alternately  produced,  but  our  faith  in  the 
great  northern  swa^erer  was  ultimately  destroyed,  for  it  declared 
with  much  fury  and  blnster,  that  Scott  was,  and  Wordsworth  was 
not  a  poet.  This  judgment  was  ultimately  reversed,  but  still  no  real 
feeling  for  poetry  was  ever  manifested  in  the  review.  A  poet,  how- 
ever, vindicated  himself  and  his  fellow-songsters,  and  other  definitions 
of  poetry  have  been  obliged  to  be  sought  for.  Men,  more  competent  to 
analyse  it  arose ;  and  the  poets  themselves  began  to  test  their  own  art. 
Wordsworth,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Ivrical  ballads ; 
Campbell,  in  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution ;  Bowles,  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Byron  about  Pope ;  and  Southey  in  the  "  Quarterly,**  all 
threw  separate  but  powerful  lights  on  the*  essential  nature  of  poetry. 
But  above  all  other  dissertations  are  those  of  Coleridge  (the  greatest 
genius  of  our  age]),  in  his  noble  lectures,  which  were  never  seen  by  him 
in  print,  and  which  we  have  only  from  the  recollection  of  intelligent 
friends.  "  You  might  as  well  ask  me  what  my  dreams  as  what  my 
lectures  were/'  says  the  author  of  them.  He  at  once  strikes  the  right 
key,  anjd.  says,  "  Poetry  is  not  the  proper  antithesis  to  prose,  but  to 
science  ; "  and  the  following  gives  much  insight  to  the  essential  requi- 
sites of  poetry. 

''Mnton  says  incidentally,  poetry  must  be  dmple,  sensuous,  passionate. 
^*  *  Had  these  three  words  only  been  properly  understood  by,  and  present 
in  the  minds  of,  general  readers,  not  only  ahnost  a  Kbmy  of  falas  poebcj 
would  have  been  dther  precluded  or  still-bom,  but,  what  is  of  move  eoB«e> 
queuee,  workst  truly  excellent  and  capable  of  enlarging  the  understandiiig^ 
wanamg  and  purifying  the  hesrt,  and  placing  in  the  centre  of  the  whofe 
being  the  germs  of  noble  and  manlike  actions*  would  have  been  the  commoa 
diet  of  the  intellect  instead.  For  the  first  condition,  simplicity,— while,  on 
il|e  one  hand,  it  distinguishes  poetry  from  the  arduous  processes  of  sdence^ 
labouring  towards  an  end  not  yet  arrived  at,  and  supposes  a  smooth'  and 
finished  road,  on  wluch  the  reader  is  to  walk  onward  easily,  with  streams 
murmuring  by  his  side,  and  trees  and  flowers  and  human  dwellmgs  to  make 
his  journey  as  delightful  as  the  object  of  It  is  desirable,  mstead  of  havinf  to 
toil  with  the  pioneers  and  painfully  make  the  road  on  which  others  an  to 
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tnrel, — ^precludes,  on  the  other  hand,  every  affectation  and  morfnd  peculi- 
arilgr ; — ^the  second  condition,  sensuousness,  insnres  that  framework  of  objeo- 
irnty,  that  definiteness  and  articulation  of  imagery,  and  that  modification  of 
the  images  thenuelves,  without  which  poetry  becomes  flattened  into  mere 
didactics  of  practice,  or  evaporated  into  a  ha^,  unthoughtful,  day-dreaming ; 
and  the  third  condition,  passion,  provides  that  neither  thought  nor  imagery 
diaU  be  simply  objective,  but  that  the  pattio  vera  of  humanity  shall  warm 
and  animate  both. 

*         *  *         «         «         *  « 

'  Doubtiess,  this  could  not  be,  but  that  she  turns 
Bodies  to  spirit  by  sublimation  strange. 
As  fire  converts  to  fire  the  things  it  bums — 
As  we  our  food  into  our  nature  change  ! 

From  their  gross  matter  she  abstracts  tJieir  forms, 
And  draws  a  kind  of  quintessence  from  tilings. 
Which  to  her  proper  nature  she  transforms 
To  bear  them  light  on  her  celestial  wings ! 

Thus  doth  she,  when  from  individucd  states 
She  doth  abstract  the  universal  kinds, 
Whidi  then  reclotked  in  diverse  names  and  fates 
Steal  access  thro*  our  senses  to  our  minds*  ** 

Before  proceeding  to  test  any  of  the  publications  before  ns  by  these 
criteria,  we  must  remark  a  little  upon  them.  And  we  cannot  pass  over 
that  pregnant  expression  statins  that  the  "  common  diet  of  Uie  intel- 
lect would  have  been  of  a  much  more  serviceable  nature,  had  readers 
been  able  to  discriminate  good  poetry  from  bad ;  capable,  as  he  so  justly 
remarks  it  is,  of  "  enlarging  the  understanding,  warming  and  punfyiiic 
the  heart,  ^xi^  placing  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  being  the  germs  of  nobus 
and  man-like  actions,^'*  This  brings  us  up  close  to  the  office  of  criticism, 
and  to  an  excuse  for  our  present  article.  It  is  one  of  the  many  mys- 
teries of  oar  situation  and  being,  that  results  of  the  most  magnitudinous 
kind  seem  to  arise  from  trivial  chances.  A  copy  of  Spencer's  "  Faerie 
Qaeen  "  is  left  in  the  window-sill  of  a  parlour,  and  we  nave  Cowley,  the 
poet ;  a  copy  of  Bayle  is  open  to  the  inlent  reading  of  a  vivacious  boy ; 
and  we  have  a  satirist  in  Voltaire  who  revolutionizes  a  continent.  The 
resalting  consequences  can  perhaps  be  traced  to  remoter  causes  than 
these,  accidental  diversions  of  thoughts  and  feelings  to  particular  chan- 
nels ;  but  still  no  doubt  can  exist,  that  the  energetic  reader  of  the 
poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  be  a  different  being  from  one  who 
was  an  equally  energetic  reader  of  that  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeth 
centuries.  If  poetry  does  (and  doubtless  it  does),  "  place  in  the  centre 
of  Uie  whole  being  the  germs  of  noble  and  manlike  actions,"  or  the 
reverse ;  then  it  becomes  a  moral  duty  to  cultivate  the  highest  taste  ; 
to  diet  only  on  the  wholesome  food,  and  to  have  some  test  to  detect  and 
thns  avoid  the  spurious  imitation  which  fosters  only  a  morbid  senti- 
mentality, and  to  seek  the  genuine  nutrition  that  nourishes  the  germa 
of  noble  and  manlike  actions." 
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We  have  so  lar  progressed  in  taste  and  pow^r,  that  iiie  nineteenih 
century  does  not,  like  the  eighteenth,  c(«isider  poetry  a  mere  amuse-  j 
ment  for  an  idle  hour ;  to  take  the  place  of  cards  when  they  wearied  ; 
or  of  lap^logs  and  loungers  when  they  were  fractious  or  tedious.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  mode  (rf  addressing  the  spirit ; 
the  most  stimulating  application  to  the  intellect,  as  well  as  to  the 
feelings.  Some  may  still  read  to  trifle- their  time,  and  some  "write 
to  show  their  breeding;"  but  the  number  of  such  lessens  every  liay. 
Before  quitting  this  portion  of  our  subject,  we  must  not  omit  to  refer 
to  Mr.  Heniy  Taylor*s  excellent  and  elegant  review  of  the  poetry 
of  this  centurv,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Dramatic  Romance  of  Philip 
van  Artevelde.  A  singular  instance,  by  the  way^  in  our  opinion,  that  a 
writer  may  know  what  is  right,  though  he  cannot  accomplish  it. 

"  The  poetical  taste,  to  which  some  of  the  popular  poets  of  this  century 
gave  birth,  appears  at  present  to  maintain  a  more  unshaken  dominion,  over 
the  writers  of  poetry,  than  over  its  readers. 

"  These  poets  were  characterised  by  great  sensibility  and  ,fervo«ir,  by  a 
profusion  of  imagery,  by  force  and  beauty  of  language,  and  by  a  versification 
peculiarly  easy  and  adroit,  and  abounding  in  that  sort  of  melody,  which,  by 
Its  very  obvious  cadences,  makes  itself  most  pleasing  to  an  unpractised  ear. 
They  exhibited,  therefore,  many  of  the  most  attractive  graces  and  charms  of 
poetry — its  vital  warmth  not  less  than  its  external  embellishments  ;  and  had 
not  th9  admiration  which  they  excited,  tended  to  produce  an  indiifereiice  io 
higher,  graver,  and  m<Mre  various  endowments,  no  one  would  have  said  that 
t  was,  in  an  evil  sense,  excessive.  But  from  this  unbounded  indulgence  in 
the  mere  luxuries  of  poetry,  has  there  not  ensued  a  want  of  adequate  appre-  | 
ciation  for  it»  intellectual  and  immortal  part  ?  I  confess  that  such  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  both  the  actual  and  the  natural  result ;  and  I  can  hardly 
believe  the  public  taste  to  have  been  in  a  healthy  state  "whilst  the  most 
approved  poetry  of  past  times  was  alnK)st  unread.  *  We  may  now,  periiaps, 
be  turning  back  to  it ;  but  it  was  not,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  tiU  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  exjHrcd,  that  any,  signs  of  re-actidn  could  foe 
discerned.  Till  then,  the  elder  luminaries  of  our  poetical  literature  were 
obscured  or  little  regarded  ;  and  we  sate  with  dazzled  eyes  at  a  high  festival 
of  poetry,  where,  as  at  the  funeral  of  Arvalan^  the  tonch-li^t  put  out  the 
star-light. 

So  keen  was  the  sense  of  what  the  new  poets  possessed,  that  it  never 
seemed  to  be  felt  that  an^ihing  was  deficient  in  them.  Yet  their  deficiencies 
were  not  unimportant.  They  wanted,  in  the  first  place,  subject  matter.  A 
feeling  came  more  easily  to  them  than  a  reflection,  and  an  image  was  always 
at  hand  when  a  thought  was  not  forthcoming.  Either  they  did  not  look 
upon  mankind  with  observant  eyes,  or  they  did  not  feel  it  to  be  any  part  of 
their  vocation  to  turn  what  they  saw  to  account.  It  did  not  belong  to  poetry, 
in  their  apprehension,  to  thread  the  mazes  of  life  in  all  its  classes  and  under 
all  its  drcumstaaces,  eommon  as  well  as  romantic,  and,  seeing  all  things,  to 
infer  and  to  instruct :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  to  stand  aloof  from  ever^^ain^ 
that  is  plain  and  true  ;  to  have  little  concern  with  what  is  rational  or  wise ; 
it  was  to  be,  like  music,  a  moving  and  enchanting  ai*t,  acting  upon  the  fancy, 

afiections,  the  passions,  but  scarcely  connected  with  the  exercise  of  tl^e 
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'  intcHeetoal-fadBHies.'  These  writers  had,  indeed,  adopted  a  tone  of  language 
which  is  hardly  conslBtent  viih  the  state  of  mind  in  which  a  man  makes  use 
of  hii  nnderstending.  The  realities  of  nature,  and  the  truths  which  they 
suggest,  would  haye  seemed  cold  and  incongruous,  if  suffered  to  mix  with 
the  strains  of  impassioned  sentiment  and  glowing  imagery  in  which  they 
poured  themtselves  forth.  Spirit  was  not  to  be  debased  by  any  union  with 
matter,  m  their  efiiisions  ;  dwelling,  as  they  did,  in  a  region  of  poetical  senti- 
ment .which  did  not  permit  them  to  walk  upon  the  conomon  earth  or  to 
breathe  the  common  air. 

"  Writers,  however,  whose  appeal  is  made  so  exclusively  to  the  excitea- 
bilities  of  mankind,  will  not  find  it  possible  to  work  upon  them  continuously 
without  a  diminishing  effect  Poetry  of  which  sense  is  not  the  basis,  though 
it  may  be  exedlent  of  its  kind,  will  not  long  be  reputed  to  be  poetry  of  the 
highest  order.  It  may  move  the  feelings  and  charm  the  fancy  ;  but  failing 
to  satisfy  the  understanding,  it  will  not  take  permanent  possession  of  tlie 
strong'holds  of  fame.  Lord  Byron,  in  giving  tha  most  admirable  example  of 
this  species  of  poetry,  undoubtedly  gave  the  strongest  impulse  to  the  appetite 
for  it.  Yet  this  impulse  is  losing  its  force,  and  even  Lord  Byron  himself 
repudiated,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  poetical  taste  which  he  had 
espoused  and  propagated.  ,The  constitution  of  this  writer's  mind  is  not 
difficult  to  understand,  and  sufficiently  explains  the  growth  of  his  taste. 

"  H|mI  he  united  a  philosophical  intellect  with  his  peculiarly  poetical  tem- 
peimment,  he  would  probably  have  been  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age.  But 
no  man  can  be  a  very  great  poet  who  is  not  also  a  great  philosopher." 

And  again,' amidst  some  most  just  and  penetrating  remarks,  he  thus 
biiefly,  but  ably,  characterises  the  followers  of  Byron. 

The  poetry  of  the  day,  whilst  it  is  greatly  inferior  in  quality,  continues 
-  to  be  like  Byron's  in  kind.  It  consista  of  little  more  than  a  poetical  diction, 
.  an  arraogement  of  words  imi^ying  a  sensitive  state  of  mind,  and  therefore 

more  or  less  calculated  to  excite  corresponding  associations,  though,  for  the 
.  inoat  part,  not  pertmently  to  any  matter  in  hand  ;  a  diction  which  addresses 

itself  to  the  sentient,  not  the  percipient,  properties  of  the  mind,  and  displays 

•  merely  symbols  or  typ^s  of  feelings,  which  might  exist  with  equal  force  in  a 
being  the  most  barren  of  understanding." 

Enougli  has  been  said  and  quoted,  to  justify  our  regarding  the  name 
of  poet  as  BomethiDg  sacred :  as  not  to  be  applied  to  every  "  puling 
whipster and  poetry  itself  as  a  great  moving  power  of  the  world.  If 

•  driven  to  a  definition ;  if  a  test  is  demanded  whereby  we  pronounce 
judgment,  we  should  say  with  Wordsworth,  there  must  be  the  power  to 


But  to  this  power  of  idealizing  must  be  conjoined,  as  Henry  Taylor 
says, "  the  great  philosophy,"  without  which  no  man  can  be  a  great 
poiet.   Not  the  philosophy  of  the  Schools,  but  of  the  soul,  which,  pure 
and  vigorous,  receives  an  elemental,  in  contradistinction  to  a  con- 
.  ventional  knowledge  of  things.   A  sentient  power  that  apprehends  in 


 'add  the  gleam, 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream.* " 
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their  distinct  and  nnassociated,  but  not  nnanalogical,  relations  all 
things.  These  faculties  give  the  requisite  freshness  and  power  of 
originality,  which  pours  knowledge,  as  a  warm  and  living  stream,  into 
the  mind  appreciating  such  utterances;  and  also  "the  weight  and 
sanity  of  thought"  that  Coleridge  demands,  as  well  as  the  "  union  of 
deep  and  subtle  thought  and  sensibility,"  vdiich  he  also  pronounces 
indispensable. 

If  verse  have  not  these,  is  it  not  "a  snare  and  a  delusion  1"  If  it  be 
merely  a  vehicle  for  a  smart  idea ;  a  sentimental  feeling,  or  even  an 
earnest  principle ;  is  it  not  a  false  attempt  to  invest  prose  with  the 
attributes  of  poetry  1  The  jingle  of  rhyme,  the  trick  of  mechanical 
rhythm,  is  but  a  poor  disguise  or  substitute  for  the  higher  qualities  of 
the  poet.  If  we  are  onlv  to  have  the  livery  of  the  poet,  let  us,  say 
we,  nave  plain  prose.  The  power  of  versification  is  a  mere  physical 
capacity ;  allied  to  the  same  that  gives  an  ear  for  tune :  and  no  more 
predicates  a  poet,  than  the  power  to  hum  an  air  does  a  musician. 
No  average  has  ever  been  made  of  how  many  are  gifted,  or  rather, 
oppressed  with  this  faculty,  but  judging  from  the  number  of  small 
poets,  and  as  small  musicians,  we  should  say  a  tithe  of  mankind  are 
cursed  with  it.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a  more  merciful  dispensa- 
tion, if  all  had  been  provided  with  it;  or  none  but  those  possessing  the 
true  requisites  of  the  poet. 

.  That  the  present  age  has  produced  true  poets,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt ;  and  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  first  half  of  this  centuiy  has 
also  its  claims  for  a  purer  taste,  if  not  for  an  equal  vigour  with  the 
earlier  part.  Mr,  Toovey's  book  revives  the  recollection  of  some 
whose  warblings  have  too  soon  ceased,  or  been  but  too  feebly  recog- 
nised. We  should  be  glad  to  have  from  a  competent  man,  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  Mr.  Home,  or  Mr.  T.  K.  Hervey,  a  classified  selection, 
with  an  expository  commentary,  of  the  poets  of  the  new  era.  It 
would  be  of  service  to  the  younger,  who  require  to  be  introduced  to 
them;  and  agreeable  to  the  older,  who  would  wish  to  renew  their 
fervour  and  their  faith  at  the  fountains  that  nourished  their  youth. 

We  must  now,  however,  proceed  to  some  brief  notice  of  the  new 
aspirants,  whose  various  coloured,  and  various  toned  volumes,  have 
accumulated  on  our  shelves.  We  have  made  a  declaration  of  our  faith, 
to  remove  the  charge  of  asperity  in  our  dealing  with  tiiem.  Few,  but 
very  few,  are  blessed  with  the  faculty  of  poetry ;  or,  according  to  the 
ancient  and  proper  term,  are  inspired.  It  is  true  there  are  many  choristers 
in  nature's  groves,  from  the  willow-wren  to  the  nightingale ;  but  then 
we  can  afford  to  give  ear  to  all  as  we  walk  through  me  woods;  but  life  is 
too  short  to  devote  to  mediocre  literature. 

Our  first  batch  shall  be  those  by  ladies.  We  have  seven  volumes  of 
them.  All  have  the  facility  (the  fatal  facility  ?)  of  versification,  and  aie 
as  smooth  and  monotonous  as  glass.  " Lays  of  Israel"  are  readable 
»they  possess  definite  ideas,  some  feeling,  and  the  usual  conunoiK 
place  images  are  ingeniously  disguised.   The  subjects,  and,  we  suppose^ 
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the  persuasion  of  the  authoress,  impart  a  freshness  and  originality  to  it. 
^  The  Bkide  of  Imakl  "  has,  as  the  authoress  herself  states,  "  a 
Inrusquerie  of  style and,  we  must  add,  "  the  right  Butter- woman's 
rank  to  market ;  — ^the  common  facility,  that;  once  set-a  going,  may 
rh3nne  so,  not  only  for  eight,  but  eighty  years  together.  But  we  are 
bound  to  add,  not  only  this  lady,  but  most  of  these  poetlets,  would 
have  achieved  celebrity  by  their  smoothness,  neatness,  propriety,  and 
common-places,  in  the  days  of  Hayley  and  Whitehead ;  and  that  even 
much  higher  names  have  hundreds  of  lines  no  better  than  may  be  found 
in  their  volumes.  This  lady's  muse  is  evidently  an  offspring  of  Scott's. 
Miss  Iselin's  Dbsam-Book"  seems  more  indebted  for  its  inspiration  to 
Wordsworth :  the  &cility  for  verse-making  is  not  quite  so  apparent ; 


plished,  the  attempts  at  sprightTiness  r^der  it  painful.  Such  muses 
we^  more  gracefully  than  they  laugh.  Miss  Young's  "  World's  Com- 
plaint, AND  OTHER  PosBffs,"  has  the  old  imaf^B,  the  old  expressions,  with 
sometimes  a  good  thought  or  two.  Miss  Pennington's  "  Poems  "  are  pre- 
well ;  and  we  are  told  in  it  that  she  is  rather  the  victim  than 
the  wooer  of  the  great  god  Apollo — "  speaking  as  the  words  come  to 
her,  unbidden."  We  must  accord  "the  facility,"  and  a  power  of 
expressing  the  feelings  natural  to  all.  We  think  we  can  trace  the 
contagion  of  Moore's  muse  in  her  verse  ;  and  she  is  not  without  gleams 
of  fancy.'  They  are  pleasant  to  read.  Miss  Drury's  Annesley  "  is 
<^  the  Goldsmith  school,  with  a  touch  of  Grabbe,  and  depends  on  its 
descriptive  powers,  which  are  apt  and  neatly  expressed.  This  class  of 
versifiers  considers  poetry  as  condensed  .prose.  We  do  not.  .Though 
tagged  with  rhyme,  it  is  still  to  us  prose ;  and  very  good  prose  it  is  in 
the  present  instanee.  The  story  is  well  told,  and  the  descriptions  are 
gmphic  and  close.  Miss  Hbmdrik's  Wild  Rose  '*  is  of  an  ambitious 
character,  being  in  six  cantos.  Mere  facility,"  and  a  dash  of  Don 
Juanism  characterises  it.  There  are  also  the  usual  additional  stanzas 
to  "  Hope,"  "  Memory,"  &c.  "  Poems  by  Julia  Day  "  are  simple  in 
style,  and  evidently  the  offspring  of  an  admiration  of  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson.  They,  therefore,  have  not  the  faults  of  the  flaunting  school. 
They  have  the  'merit  of  terseness,  and  are  most  of  them  invested  with 
a  dc^nite  idea.   At  all  events,  they  are  not  common-place. 

Brief  as  we  have  beai  with  the  ladies,  we  must  be  more  brief  with 
the  gentlemen.  And  to  enable  us  to  be  so,  we  shall  classify  them  into 
those,  who  seem  to  be  inspired  by  their  own  impulses,  and  those  who 
have  been  indtM  by  their  scholastic  training.  Amongst  the  first  class, 
we  have  Colin  Rab  Bbown's  "  Lyrics  of  Sea  and  Shore  "  Firstlings 
OF  Fancy,"  by  Gxobos  Hums;  "  Songs,"  by  Andrew  Park  ; "  Poems,'' 
by  Caftain  TOomas  j  "  Wayside  Verses,"  by  W.  J.  Brock  ;  Hersoio 
Odes/'  bv  George  St.  Edmonde  ;  "  Poems  and  Songs,"  by  Francis 
Davis;  "Poems,"  by  Sfbnoee  T.  Hall;  "The  Sea  KiN«r,"  by  J. 
Stantan  Bioo;  "Ambition,"  by  Henry  R.  Pattenson;  "Modern 
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Life/'  &c.  Mh  Colin  Brown,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Andrew  Park^  Mr. 
FrancU  Davis,  Mr.  W.  J.  Brock,  are  decided  lyric  writers  s  they  trust  to 
the  sentiment  rather  than  to  the  fancy  o£  their,  utteranees ;  and, 
appeiding^  to  the  feelings  and  sensations  common  to  hnmanifey,  sed(, 
pretty  much  in  the  same  way,  to  kindle  their  readers/  Mr*.  Davis  and 
Mr.  Park  have  acquired  considerable  celebrity  in  theic  own  districts^ 
and  seem  to  be  of  a  kindred  genins :  they  are  both  fluent  sod.  facde. 
and  their  verses  come  trippingly  from  the  tongae.  They  have  a 
robustious  tone  that  is  likely  to  inspire  a  convivial  msetifig.  Mr. 
Brown  attempts  more,  but  prodnoes  less.  Mri  Hnme*9  mnse  is  of  a 
more  gloomy  nature,  but  is  not  without  delicacy  of  feeMn'g:*  Mn  Brock 
has  a  closeness  and  vigour  of  expression,  and*  a  parity  of  sentiment, 
that  make  his  verses  agreeable.  He  can  hardly,  however,  be  lifted  up 
into  the  tuneful  choir  of  Apollo,  though  he*  is  many  d^ees  above 
common-place.  Mr.  St.  Edmonde  has  a  convulsive  mnse^  whose  con- 
tortions are  not  without  occasional  vigour ;  but  she  has  not  obtained 
the  inspiration  of  the  god.  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  seams  to  have  a  cardess, 
slipshod  muse,  who  babbles  of  the  usual  attractions  to  poets,  such  as 
home,  flowers,  &c.,  and  which  we  can  bear  to  hear  repeated  for  ever 
and  ever.  Captain  Thomas  owns  that  his  verses  are  the  nesiilt  of  his 
feelings  ;  and  he  might  have  added,  of  his  admiration  of  the  poets  of 
the  age.  He  certainly  must  be  included  in  the  mob  of  g^tlemen 
who  write  to  show  their  breeding."  Too  well  educated^  aod  possessed 
of  too  much  taste  to  offend,  his  smooth  verse  but  re«eelmeB  the.  -senti- 
ments, and  images  familiar  to  us  all.  There  may  be,  hawoFVer,  worse 
reading.  "  The  Sea  Kino,"  "  Ammtio«,"  and  ^'MoDEKir.Lii^  "  are  all 
set  poems.  "  The  Sea  Kino,"  tjie  largest,  is  the  resnlt  of  m«eh  excited 
fancy  in  a  well-educated  youth.  "  Ambition  is  .in  thefcdd^  steady, 
heroic  measure :  axiomatic,  antithetical,  and  abounding  in  ail  the  xfaeto** 
ridal  decorations  demanded  of  its  class.  "  Monnti  Litm'*  is  didactic 
and  descriptive,  and  seems  to  have  sprung  from  a  opntagigns  mjlmiTatiqiM 
of  Crabbe* 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  more  scholastic  batch*  Ma.  Fersubon's 
"  Sonnets  "  on  the  Pyramid  are  the  resnlt  of  an  intelligeet  and  culti* 
vated  mind ;  if  metre,  sense,  and  feeling  oonld  make  poetry,  they 
wauld  deserve  the  name.  They  are  not  commonplace,  bscauBe.many 
of  them  embody  the  ideas  raised  by  the  actual  objects  of  .his  coctem-* 
plation :  but  they  are  not  poetry.  Mtfch  the  same  may  bo  said  of 
Mft.  Jessr's,  ^  London  : "  but  the  subjects  make  it  more  geoendlyinteN- 
resting.'  It  is  framed  on  the'  poetical  school  of  the  past  ceRtnxy :  and 
would  have  achieved  the  author  a  reputation  &  hundred  years  sinee^ 
"  The  Orphan's  Trial  "  is  in  blank  verse :  wlnob  Bynm'pranohnsed  to 
be  always  blank  indeed.  We  do  not  agree  with  him>  remenbevin^ 
Milton  and  Shakespeare ;  but  this  instance  wotdd  pimr  howviqpid  it 
may  be.  In  one  of  the  prefaces  to  these  Bameiiot8rvohnkiei»(b^  lliw  ' 
way  all  teeming/ with  theories  of  poetry),  we  foun4  it  said  that" 
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many  who  Mem:  to  ;c<msidet  it  expanded  prode.  "  Tnt  PlLoftiH  op 
Indu/'  by  Mr.  HimmnisoN,  professet  to  be  illustrative^  of  scenery  and 
manners,  and  it  seenui  to  fulfil  the  intent :  but  we-  should  hare 
preferred  it  in  simpler  proie.  Lord  (thdt  is  Judge)  jlo8EltTBON'*8  Gisams 
OF  TaouoHT  "  ase  .designedly  oa  the  principle  of  expanding  prose  into 
yerse,  and  to  mamnfactming:  poetry.  The  principle  in  this*  thick 
Yolmne  is  carried  to  suok  fui  extent,  and  the  evaporation  is  so  great, 
that  in  the  steaaa;  of  words  scarcely  a  particle  of  thought  remains. 
Wordsy  words,  words,  thrown  into  fanatic  fofm%  weary  the  sad 
reader  who  .wades  £rom,pag«  to  page»  Now  and  then-  an4doa  may  be 
gleaned,  and  a  display  of  learning  found :  but  we  eagerly  retum>  to  the- 
versifiers  who  proceed  on  ihe  condensing  process*  We  are  revived  by 
tiiming  to  BuRRiNGTOir's  RfiVBXiATtoNs  of  the  Bkaotiful,"  the  nearest 
approach  to  poetry  we  have  met  with  in  our-  weary  pilgrimage.  Mr. 
Borrington  has  many  of  the  qnalifications  of  a  poet :  amongst  which^  we 
foremost  place  imagination,  next  good  sense.  This  volume  has  many 
beautiful  verses  and  just  sentiments,  and  a  sparkle  and  vigour  that 
interest  and  excite  :  but  there-  is  a  conscious  exercise  of  the  intellect, 
and  an  obvious  skill,  tliat  prevent  our  saying  "  this  is  poetry.*'  It 
is  very  good  and  pleasing,  but  so  are  many  literary  productions  that 
are  not  poetical.  All  we  will  venture  to  say  is,  he  may  some-day 
be  a  poet. 

Dr.  Mackay's  "  Town  Lyrics  *'  are  of  that  kiad  which  a  cultivated 
and  enthusiastic  nature  is  ever  ready  to  throw  off,  when  it  is  gifted 
with  "the  facility"  of^vwe.  He  versifies  very  aptly  some  popular 
sentiment;  and  his  taste  and  his  knowledge  prevent  his  being  absurd  : 
but  fluency  is  not  fancy>  and  clever  verse,  is  not  poetry.  With  such 
writers  verse  is  a  kind  of  rhetorical adormnenfe  of  prose.  "  The  Child 
OF  PovBaTY,"  by  Mr.  Crease  is  in  blank  verse,  and  the  "  fatal  facility" 
is  observable.  Thoughts  are  expanded  into  a  vapour  of  words,  and  the 
mind  is  fatigued  by  the  constant  endeavour  to  grasp  some  definite  and 
condensed  idea.  We  have  nearly  completed  our  lab  orious  survey.  But 
three  remain,  which  aim  to  be  more  than  poetical.  Donald  Bain's 
"  ^ra  Astrea,"  a  vehement  address  to  "  The  Sovran  Lady  "  on 
political  rights  and  virtues.  Milne's  "  Essays,  with  Illustrations  in 
Verse,"  a  creditable  specimen  of  self-education ;  but  respectable  prose 
can  by  no  process  be  transmuted  into  respectable  poetry  :  for  poetry 
transcends  respectability,  which  is  mere  deference  to  outward  manners, 
and  has  a  soul  of  its  own. — If  madness  would  make  a  poet,  then  should 
Omicron  have  the  bays  ;  as  it  is,  we  fear  it  will  end  in  his  having  the 
chain.  "  The  Millenium  "  is  not  a  midsummer  but  a  dark  December 
piadness ;  and  it  must  sadly  have  called  on  the  printer  for  capitals  and 
italics. 

We  have  not  noticed  some  translations  and  dramatic  pieces  ;^or 
really,  whilst  there  are  so  many  native  poetizers,  we  think  foreign 
mediocrity  should  not  be  encouraged ;  and,  as  the  theatres  do  not 
perform  poetical  pieces,  it  is  useless  to  indite  them.   We  have  now 
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travelled  conscientionslj  thmugh  forty  or  fifty  volumes ;  and  have 
put  them  altogether,  in  the  hope  that  the  number  and  the  qualily  may 
be  some  check  on  the  fervour  which  induces  every  rhymester  who  can 
"couple  but  love  and  dove,"  to  rush  into  print.  After  reading 
thousands  of  lines,  we  find  no  new  images,  and  scarcely  a  new 
thought.  We  believe  that  the  following  skeleton  of  a  poem  on 
"Nature"  "Poesy"  "Woman"  or  "anything  you  like,  my  litUe 
dear,"  contains  all  the  images  of  all  the  poets  we  have  reviewed.  It 
may  serve  as  a  cine  to  as  many  more  :  we  have  collected  the  epithets 
and  subjects  in  our  progress,  and  are  surprised  to  find  the  vocabulary 
80  small. 

Stream-— mountain —  straying 
Breeze — gentle — playing 
Bowers — ^beanty — bloom 
Rose — jessamme— perfume 
Twilight — ^moon — ^mellow  ray 
Tintfi^-glories — parting  day 
Poet-^Btars — ^truth — delight 
Joy — sunshine — silence — anight 
Voice— frown — affection — ^love 
lion — anger — tam^d — dove 
LoYely—innocent — beguile 
Terror — ^frown — conquer — ^smile 
Loved-one — horror— haste-;-delay 
Part — thorns — ^meet— gay 
Sweetness—  life— weary — uprose 
Love — ^hate — bramble — rose 
Absence— presence — ^glory — bright 
Life— halo— beauty— light 
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TWIDDLETHUMB  TOWN* 
BY  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

A  WAKDERING   PREFACE   TO   THE   TOUBKAMENT  TO   COME — A  FEW 
WORDS  UPON  A  NEW  CUSHION. 

It  is,  it  must  be  indulgentlj  allowed— it  is  hard  upon  a  man,  when 
he  feels  himself  too  short,  too  weak  to  make  the  best  of  his  subject, 
liis  own  brain-begotten  property.  Take  it  this  way.  Of  what 
working-daj  use  is  a  tall,  broad,  bright,  keen  sword  to  one  who— 
although  he  should  jump  upon  a  stool — still  wants  inches  and 
muscle  to  boot,  to  draw  and  flourish  it  ?  Of  what  use,  we  ask, 
this  most  magniflcent  weapon  ?  In  heroic  hands,  it  would  reap 
an  abounding  crop  of  glory, — a  crop  long  and  heavy  in  the  ear. 
^ereas,  possessed  by  a  feeble  owner,  it  rests  in  sheathed 
darkness. 

We  are  in  this  plight  of  a  pigmy  with  a  tall  two-handed  weapon. 
Half-a-dozen  times,  have  we  essayed  with  all  our  might  to  draw 
out,  though  little  by  little,  our  giant  subject,— the  fight  of  Saint 
Sausage  (the  warrior  was  in  after  times  smuggled  into  the  Kalendar 
of  Twiddlethumb,)  and  the  Goose.  Again  and  again,  rising  from 
our  chair,  have  we  taken,  as  we  thought,  a  firm  hold  of  the  matter  p 
and  again  and  again,  have  we  fallen  back,  vnihout  bringing  to- 
%ht  one  shining  syllable.  Notwithstanding,  we  have  done  our 
^erj  best  to  get  inspired.  Let  the  reader  judge  ;  that  when  he 
&hall  pass  sentence,  he  may  condemn  us  very  tenderly. 

May  it  please  your  lordship, — we  are  upon  our  eloquent  defence 

*  Ck)ntinued  from  page  20 1,  Vol.  YII. 
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— we  took  every  means,  natural,  curious,  and  equivocal,  to  arm 
and  fortify  our  soul  for  this  great  passage,  the  duello  of  St. 
Sansage  and  the  Goose.  Knowing  how  forcibly  extremes  are  apt 
to  meet,  we  had  the  cushion  of  our  chair — the  weight  and  work  of 
years  had  hardened  it  into  a  lapstone — newly-stuffed,  and  newly- 
covered.  And  not  without  a  cutting  of  the  heart-strings  did  we 
do  this.  For  we  had  an  old,  young  love  for  that  first  cushion  ; 
whereupon,  like  a  turf-reared  lark,  we  tried  our  first  twitterings, 
and  our  quills  first  grew.  That  cushion  wherefrom,  yet  earlier, 
we  hoped  some  day  to  spring  up,  lifted  hy  a  singing  heart.  Up — 
up — and  stiU  up  ;  and  the  higher  above  the  earth,  still  richer  the 
song,  the  musie  mellowing  with  the  nearer  heaven*  A  pleasant 
though  an  impudent  hope  this.  But  so  it  is.  The  audacity  of  youth 
will  have  nothing  but  the  empyrean  ;  whereas  the  elder  day  feels 
lucky  indeed  if  it  reach  a  pantile. 

Calmly  desperate,  we  set  about  the  renovation  of  the  cushion, 
that  we  might  have  a  firmer  seat  in  the  tournament  to  come.  To 
this  end,  we  waited  upon  the  Statiefners'  Company  at  Foolscap 
HaJl  >;  a  noble  cemetery,  whcveat  a  register  of  burtWis  fikithfolly 
entered)  the  dead  being  left  to  themaelvesr  We  were  very 
haiidsanely.  wdkoned  by  the  Masler :  a  man  ef  mildest  deport- 
ment, and  of  the  most  scrupulous  deanllness.  He-  seemed  not 
oompemded  of  mere  human  earthy  but  of  the  very  whitest  pipe- 
clay. His  face  was  hk  and  oj^n  as  a  weU  kept  ledger :  and  his 
high  dome-like  forehead  was  large,  bald  and  pregnant  as  an 
ostrich  egg.  ^*  Red  or  blaok,*'  said  the  Maatee  peinliBg  to  a 
cenple  o£  deoanterft  upon  the  table.  The  liquor  ledeed  yetf  like 
ink.  The  Master  saw  we  thought  as  much ;  and  again  waved  his 
hand  iofvitingly.  By  main  force,  ^e  polled  up  a  smile  to  our 
month,  and  asked*^^*  Is  it  bleed  of  the  gi»pe  for  we  did  not 
Bke  even  to  think  of  mk.  '^]l^t  exactly  of  the  gn^"  said  the 
Master,    but  pm^y  try  it.    'Tie  the  Compaiiy's  osdy  drink,  and  " 

*here  the  gimtkman  lightly^  lau^^ied^ — ^  *■  and  we  Hke  it."  There 
was  no  nuxiB  to  be  said.  We  took  a  bunyper  of  the  Ua^;  and 
for  ink— £«:  it  was  ne  eAher  liqmd^^it  had  a  flsrair  lieh  and 
spiey  as  the  fnHest  wine.  And  its  work  upon  us  was  Tcoiy  strange. 
In  a.  few  mumtesy  the  raste  it  was  enlarged,  a  hundred  tunea  its 
first  dimensioii8><-»ms^ed 'with  flights  ol^what  aasnsed  beoks; 
and  yet  when  we  endeavoaeed  te  lay  hdd  of  a  qnavto  thai  flew 
very  low,  enr  fingers  passed  through  it»  as  threu^^  moenshine. 
Upon  the  movement^  the  myetery  was  laid  open  to  us.    We  were 
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summnd^d  bj  ike  shades,  the  ghosts  of  bo<4LS— ^entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall— books  from  the  weak,  flaecid  pao^hlets  of  seven 
hears'  gestation,  to  the  foEo  of  full  nine  years.  With  weak  eries 
-»do  weak,  it  strained  the  ear  to  mark  the  eadanees-^the  speotre- 
kooks,  ihiek  as  a  swana  of  bees,  flew  about  and  about  us  ;  and 
looking  very  dose,  we  could  see  the  iidc-marks  grimed  in  their 
yapourj  leayes, — the  black  sins  with  which  they  could  not  sleep 
in  their  early  grave.  We  were  saddened,  confounded ;  and  looked 
up  to  the  Master  hoping  for  comfort,  explanation.  Good  man  ! 
He  sat  in  his  chair,  and  now  taking  a  glass  of  the  black,  now  of 
the  red,  he  made  his  mouth  up,  whistling  in  truest  sound,  a  song 
of  sweet  content.  Feverish,  restless,  we  too  again  and  again 
emptied  the  glass.  The  ink  fl:ew  to  our  head.  Now,  when  this 
loq^pens,  we  are  somelimeB  very  violent,  ooawnitting  idl  sorts  of 
capers ;  with  us,  the  liquor  had  a  more  benefiee&t  opmitieii,— ^we 
slept. 

**  Yon  will  find  the  gentleman  as  written  hem,"  said  the  Master 
as  we  awoke.  The  ghosts  had  vanished,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Ststioners'  Gompany  stood  bafiore  ub>  holding  ftrth  a  card,  four 
mehes  by  two. 

It  was  plain  that,  ere  we  slept,  we  had  informed  the  Master  of 
the  Company  of  the  purpose  of  our  pilgrisnBage.  We  tarried  net 
to  explm,  but  took  the  eta^  and  with  a  most  distinguiflMng  bow, 
riioi  from  the  building.  A  few  words  diaM  fringe  £ds  bit  of  our 
kvtsvy. 

We  were  pfMsessed  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  maker  of  the 
Ahnana^  of  the  Stationers'  Compiuiy;  and  at  this  moment  we 
nt  upon  a  cushion,  the  wotk.  of  his  hands  ;  a  cushion  which  eon> 
tains  the  sedtac,  eircHng  mystic  figures  all  elaborated  in  many- 
eoloiured  worsted.  With  th»  cushion,  we  recced  a  certificate 
bom  the  Almanack  man ;  a  warrant  written  upon  yellow  vellum, 
yellow  as  the  astrologer's  cheek.  "  Leo  will  give  the  writer  raging 
strength ;  Yirgo  skamei^edness  ;  G-^mni  innocence  ;  Aquarius 
a  powey  over  the  lachrymal  dust  that  witii  ike  raising  of  the  wand- 
ISu  <|aill,  shaU  guidi  with  sympalhetio  erystal."  And  so— for 
we  will  not  infiiet  the  round  dozm  upon  the  reader— the  wiaard 
WHonranted  the  whole  twelve,  as  a  watchmaker  warrante  a  ehrono- 
metev^  to  work  well  and  fidthfully  for  an  entire  year. 

We  now  sit  &rmly  upon  this  magte  eushion  ;  and  rf  we  ftai  to 
give  the  best  possible  acoount  of  the  fight  of  Sausage  and  the 
Ooese,  let  it  not  be  Aweged.  open  us  ^at  we  }am  not  taken  the 
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wisest  and  busiest  means  to  compass  our  end.  The  fault  will  be 
in  the  cushion  and  not  in  our  handling. 

We  have  expressly  written  this  long  introduction  to  allow  the 
steed  of  Sansage  a  fair  and  sufficient  time  to  take  his  meal  of 
beand  and  a  snatch  or  two  of  hay  and  clorer.  After  the  first  blow 
or  two  to  quicken  digestion,  it  is  our  belief  that  both  man  and 
horse  fight  better  upon  a  full  stomach. 


THE  COMBAT  OP  SANSAGE  AND  THE  GOOSE. — THE  SCISSARS  OF  THE 
KNIGHT,  AND  HOW  THEIR  MANY  MEANINGS  ARB  INTERPRETED. 
— THE  VICTORY  AND  FLIGHT  OF  THE  GOOSE  FOR  MANY  LANDS. 

The  lark  stopt  in  its  mid-day  song — ^the  swallow,  with  open 
bill,  paused  at  the  victim  fly — ^the  grasshopper  ceased  its  chiirup 
— the  sparrow  hatching  the  third  brood,  shrank  close  upon  the 
nest, — when  the  trumpets  sounded  the  advent  of  the  knight. 
Since  brass  first  startled  the  world— and  Tubal  Cain  must  have 
turned  pale  when  he  first  tried  the  scale  upon  the  first  trumpet 
made  for  Rumour  who,  when  the  world  was  thinly  peopled,  could 
do  all  she  willed  by  unassisted  word  of  mouth — since  the  world's 
ears  first  grew  erect  and  were  tickled  with  noisy  metal — never  did 
trumpets  blow  so  loudly.  There  is  a  legend — ^let  the  reader  believe 
it  or  not,  as  he  will,  we  shall  sleep  none  the  worse  either  way— 
that  when  the  trumpets  brayed,  every  ass  in  Twiddlethumb  brayed 
a  joyous  reply.  And  further :  even  the  stone  jackasses — the  arms 
of  the  Twiddlethumbers— opened  their  marble  mouths,  and  firom 
their  stone  chests  heaved  the  heaviest  response.  From  which 
time,  it  is  averred,  that  no  matter  by  whom  or  wherefore  a  trumpet 
is  blown  in  Twiddlethumb, — every  ass  in  the  township  pricks  up 
its  ears,  and  brays  in  answer  to  it.  Strange  is  the  influence  of 
trumpets  upon  asses ! 

When  the  brassy  voice  had  died  in  its  echo — like  giant  race 
failing  in  a  pigmy — the  knight  Sansage,  on  his  piebald  war-horse, 
had  already  trotted  from  the  Castle.  Blot,  of  course,  pawed  the 
earth,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it.  And  then  he  neighed  with  a 
music  and  heart  that  spoke  well  for  his  beans.  And  then  he  cast 
his  eye  about  him — a  burning  eye,  with  the  white  veined  like  a 
streaked  comelian-^and  seemed  to  ask  wherefore  was  he  brought 
there  ?  Sir,  it  must  be  known  that  Blot  was  a  most  sagacious 
horse.    Had  he  lived  in  these  times  he  would  have  been  shown  at 
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(aan ;  a  wonderfiil  hone  that  could  tell  a  sixpence  from  a  dollar, 
and  neigh  to  the  unconscious  damsel  who  held  a  shiUing  under  her 
garter.  Blot,  happy  was  his  fate,  lived  in  more  heroic  times. 
His  talents  were  not  lowered  to  the  delight  of  a  mob,  but  senred 
the  high  and  lofty  purposes  of  a  man-eating.warrior.  For,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  tiie  light  and  scomM,  Blot  could  read  and  write 
everj  bit  as  well  as  his  master. 

Blot,  we  say,  looked  round  for  the  enemy,  but  saw  him  not. 
True,  at  some  distance — ^though  strangely  close  to  the  Duke  de 
Bobs — ^there  stood  a  simple  goose  upon  one  leg ;  with  its  neck 
twisted  round  upon  its  back,  and  its  golden  beak  half  sheathed  in 
feathers  ;  whilst  with  its  wise,  calm,  grey  eye,  it  seemed  to  take 
in  all  around  it.  The  goose  had  subsided  to  its  common  poultry 
«ize ;  and  for  a  moment,  young  Sausage  felt  his  blood  prick  him, 
like  the  nettle  rash,  as  he  reined  round  Blot  to  face  the  enemy. 

Lists  were  formed,  and  again  the  trumpet  sounded.  *'  Tanta- 
ra-rara-rara,''  screamed  the  brass.  Putting  down  its  second  leg, 
and  giving  its  neck  a  shake  to  take  the  cramp  out  of  it,  gaggle- 
aggle-aggle !  "  cried  the  goose. 

Sansage  did  not  draw  his  sword.  That  sword  had  drunk  the 
blood  of  heroes,  drunk  it  greedily  as  crocodile  swallows  water,  and 
therefore  would  he  not  turn  it  to  a  kitchen  blade.  No :  he  had 
provided  an  ignoble  weapon  for  the  foe  contemptible.  At  the 
knight's  saddle  bow  hung  an  enormous  pair  of  scissars ;  hung  by 
a  scarlet  riband— a  riband  the  late  property  of  Sausage's  ladye- 
love.  The  riband  was,  in  the  morning,  white  as  a  cloud :  but  the 
ladye  kissed  it,  ere  she  ran  it  through  the  handle  of  the  scissars, 
and  lo !  the  riband  took  the  colour  of  her  lips.  Stranger  things 
than  this  haye  been  knovm  of  a  ladye-love. 

Then  young  Sansage — ^turning  Blot,  who  for  once  could  not 
make  out  what  his  master  meant,  opposite  the  goose — laid  hold  of 
the  scissars.  Their  long  well-tempered  blades  bent  like  willow 
boughs.  Very  curious  were  the  things  inlaid  and  burnished  along 
the  steel.  Chains  and  whips,  and  halters,  were  prettily  twisted 
together  ;  garlanded  like  summer  flowers.  And  on  one  side  was 
a  long  procession :  a  villain  led  to  the  rack,  with  smug  and  jesting 
guards  before,  behind ;  and  the  populace,  with  hungry  faces, 
devouring  the  misery  of  the  malefactor.  On  another  side  an 
offender  laid  his  hand  upon  a  block,  whilst  the  executioner  with 
uplifted  knife  stood  by.  One  moment,  there  was  that  lovely, 
mighty  mystery — that  most  cunning  instrument  holding  and 
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contrdHng  tke  tools  of  the  work^h<^  worid — that  beaiaiifiil  ssai 
glonons  minister,  the  right  ha»d  of  an  honest  man  (a  little  while 
to  be  soiled  with  eartk,  and  l^en  to  grasp  the  angels) — one 
nrament,  fair,  complete,  and  masterly  ;  and  nesetto  be  a  dead 
thing  ;  c^ay  unstraag.  On  another  part  of  the  weapon,  the  hang^ 
man  boFed  llie  tongue  of  libel  willi  a  burning  bodkin.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  pin-point  of  the  steel  that  had  not  a  part  oC  9ome 
show — sometnystery — some  device;  pretty  to  look  upon,  wh^eseme 
for  the  exerase  of  divination. 

Now,  it  was  the  resolve  of  young  Sonsage  with  one  shorty 
mortal  «iip,  to  out  off  l^e  goose^-s  head  with  these  wonderful 
soissars.  Once  more  the  trumpet  sounded— once  more  the  brass 
was  answered  by  tlie  goose. 

Twiddle^umb  and  Be  Bobs  !  exclaimed  Sausage,  striking 
his  spurs  into  Bkt,  and  riding  dead  at  the  goose. 

"  Foolscap  and  Quills !  "  eried  ihe  goose  ;  or  raiiier,  as  men 
believed  and  shook  at  the  same  time,  the  devil,  that  for  his  wicked 
purpose,  had  taken  up  his  lodgings  in  ike  bird. 

For  a  moment — only  a  moment — ^the  knight's  heart  turned  int» 
a  snow-ball ;  for  a  moment  Blot  sank  back  upon  his  haunches. 
And  then  the  knight's  breast  glowed  Uke  a  furaaee  ;  and  Blot  was 
beanfid  and  vigorous. 

Blot  was  brought  up  so  close  to  the  goose  ^t  his  blowing 
nostrils  stirred  the  down  on  the  bird's  undaunted  breast.  The 
knight  swung  about  his  head  the  lengthy  scissars  that,  so  ^ne  w» 
their  temper,  they  sound  like  a  sling  of  steel.  They  had,  mere- 
over,  been  sharpCTfed  on  the  hearth-stone  of  the  Duke  de  Bobs; 
a  stone  that  in  those  ages  would  give  ihe  finest  edge  to  the  dullest 
weapon,  if  set  for  persecution  or  punishment. 

And  immediately  the  goose  began  to  distend  itself.  Large  and 
larger  it  grew.  No  Indian  wilderness  could  nestle  a  serpent  so 
huge,  so  Hthe,  as  the  goose's  neck.  Again  its  eyes  were  terribly 
bright ;  brighter,  larger  in  their  angry  dilation,  Ifean  any  sapphires 
in  the  Duke's  jewel-house.  The  goose's  feet  were  clothed  as  with 
plates  of  armour,  of  ruddy  yellow ;  imd  its  beak  had  in  it  a  strange 
look  of  danger.  It  was  plain  that  Sansag6  began  to  think 
seriously,  if  not  sadly,  of  his  enemy  the  goose. 

The  scissars  went  swinging,  swinging  round  the  knight's  head, 
whilst  the  goose — witSi  out-stretchcni  neck  and  lowered,  swelling 
wings — ^kept  a  bright  eye  upon  the  foe.  And  now  Sansage 
measures  his  distance ;  brings  down  the  scissars  midway  of  ^e 
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gooee  s  jieok;  rmaes  binuelf  in  Hie  ftdmips,  and  as  though  he 
woold  luoctg^^  all  the  future  strength  of  his  muscles  to  multiply 
their  power  in  that  effort^  opened  the  acissars,  and — took  a  snip. 
The  foifex  eloaed  with  a  ^uu!p  diek  upon  empty  air;  tiie  geose 
sent  &rth  a  hiss,  strcmg  enough  to  hlow  even  Comedy  or  Tragedy 
off  her  feet ;  ihareforor  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  knight  bent  in 
his  saddte.  It  was  one  of  those  hisses — in  certain  hours  the  ear 
has  a  painful  sensibility  to  a  hiss — that,  like  cold  steel,  enter  the 
marrow  of  the  hearer:  ft  hiss,  the  breath  of  which  seems  for  a 
time  to  puff  out  the  li^t  of  the  world,  leanring  him  yAo  suffers  the 
sound  in  darkness.  The  knight  was  fairly  blown  aback  by  that 
hifls,  his  hair  lifted  up  his  iron  helmet;  and  the  tongue  in  his 
mouth  was  melted  to  a  jelly.  And  then  the  hiss  of  the  goose  was 
loade  Ihe  worse  by  the  lai^hter,  the  plaudits  of  the  multitwde. 
The  Knighi  of  the  Scissars,.  sfter  a  moment,  dug  his  spurs  in  his 
lioi«e-fiesh,  a^d  wheeling  round,  uid  coming  thundering  back,  tad. 
again  brandiahing  his  we^n,  to<^  sn^  the  second.  With  this 
the  knight  carried  off  at  least  a  score  of  downy  feathers. 
They  rose  in  &e  air,  and  as  he  rode,  still  circled  about  and  about 
his  head :  seeming  the  snow-white  prophets  of  his  final  victory. 
We  Bay, — eeeming.  For,  reader,  put  not  your  faith  in  all  goose 
feathers. 

The  gooae  was  reused.  Its  downy  loss,  though  trivial,  had 
stung  it.  .  Whereupon,  it  cast  about  its  neck,  and  shook  its  migh^ 
wings  with  such  a  strength,  they  chilled  the  air  around.  And  now. 
Sausage  the  knight,  witha  swelling  heart,  renews  ihe  battle.  With 
ft  fine,  grim,  warlUbe  smile  phUang  his  cheek,  Sansage  comes  can- 
towflrds  the  goose..  Again  the  acissacs  fly  around,  cutting 
^«  winds  into  whisUes.  The  goose  flies  from  the  Mow,  and  with 
lightness  of  a  tit,  drops  upon  the  horse  behind  Ihe  knight. 
Blot  feels  the  weight  of  the  portentous  bird,  and  every  vein  and 
every  muscle  start  uid  thicken.  The  knight,  indignant  at  the 
base  advantage  taken  by  the  coward  goose,  tries  to  turn  himself 
ft^t  m  the  saddle.  The  goose  knows  a  better  trick.  With 
^gs  thrust  forward,  the  bird  holds  to  his  sides  the  arms  of 
Sansage  ;  there  Mts  the  knight,  fastened  as  between  two  walls  of 
qmlls  compact.  It  was  a  hard  accident,  a  sad  disgrace  to  befall  so 
»t»ve  a  knight.  .!For  while  Sansage,  with  a  mLied  look  of  blood 
And  shame,  wriggled  in  his  seat,  the  insolent  goose  thrust  its  neck 
over  the  left  shoulder  of  the  knight,  and  turning  its  head  up  in  his 
«ce,  atarod  with  its  fixed,  bright  eye  upon  the  mailed  warrior — 
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and  he  was,  in  truths  so  much  human  flesh  plaoed  in  an  iron  safe 
— as  much  as  to  say — "  Well,  my  metal  knight,  and  what  do  you 
think  of  goose  quills  now  ?  " 

And  Blot  heavily  pranced,  the  scissars  held  downwards  from  the 
fixed  hand  of  the  knight,  hending  and  sounding  and,  to  the  shamie 
of  Sausage,  cutting  notliing.  At  last,  the  goose  a  little  unfolded 
its  wings,  and  Sausage  with  fresh  hreath  took  a  mighty  gulp  of 
resolution.  By  degrees  the  knight,  loosening  his  right  arm,  at 
last  flung  it  forth,  and  turmng  round  struck  the  pointed  scissars  in 
the  goose.  A  loud — ^loud  gaggle  answered  to  the  hlow ;  and  then 
the  blood  welled  from  the  goose's  neck.  But  what  blood  ?  It  was 
as  black  as  ink,  and  poured  in  a  torrent  down  the  knight,  washing 
the  saddle,  flooding  the  horse.  And  then  came  a  shout  from  the 
multitude  ;  and  up  went  a  thousand  caps  ;  as  Blot  still  cantered 
about,  and  the  knight  again  and  again  essayed  to  renew  the  blow. 
But  again  the  goose  closed  its  wings  about  Sausage  ;  again  he  sat 
pinioned  by  the  goose.    And  lo  !  the  wonder  of  wonders  ! 

Everybody  looked  for  the  moment,  when  the  goose  should  drop 
its  head,  close  its  eye,  and  fall  dump  from  the  saddle,  a  goose 
exanimate.  For  the  black  stream  poured  so  heavily,  the  goose 
must  soon  be  bloodless.  No  ;  it  was  not  so.  That  wound  seemed 
the  source  of  some  mysterious  Niger,  so  inexhaustible  was  the  flood. 
And  still  as  it  bled,  the  goose  compressed  its  wings,  holding 
Sausage  bolt  upright  like  an  iron  bodkin  in  an  iron  vice. 

Blot  began  to  tire.  For  the  goose  kept  up  so  terrible  a  gaggle, 
that  still  the  horse  gallopped  and  gallopped ;  and  at  length,  with  a 
groan  from  his  chest,  and  with  quivering  mQuih,  Blot— that  wise 
and  noble  steed — tumbled  in  a  heap  ;  a  thing  for  hounds.  And 
the  knight,  discomflted,  exhausted,  rolled  from  the  horse.  His  face 
was  stained  with  the  black  blood  of  the  goose  ;  dyed  an  Ethiopian 
dye.  The  goose  unclosed  its  hold,  and  the  knight  lay  alone  pros- 
trate on  the  earth.  And  the  goose  by  degrees  subsided  to  average 
goose  dimensions ;  and  the  wound  closed  in  its  neck  ;  and  calm, 
contented,  as  any  goose  in  a  realm  of  stubble,  the  bird  stood, 
preening  its  feathers,  uttering  self-satisfying  sounds. 

•*  The  devil's  in  the  goose,"  cried  the  Duke  de  Bobs ;  and 
every  Twiddlethumber  looked  a  loyal  assent  to  the  dread  thought. 
"But  ho!  some  water,"  shouted  the  Duke.  "My  faithful 
Sausage  !  He  has  some  mortal  bruise  with  such  a  dreadful 
tumble.    Off  with  casque  and  breastplate,  greaves,  and — " 

And  behold  the  youthful  Sausage  was  in  a  trice,  as  dean  from 
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his  armour  as  any  filbert  from  its  shell.  Yes  ererj  bit  of  iron, 
at  the  lightest  finger  touch,  fell  awaj  like  sand.  In  a  trice, 
yoimg  Sansage  stood  on  his  feet,  and,  shaking  himself,  eyeiy 
atom  of  his  complete  suit  of  mail,  dropt  in  rust  from  his  limbs  ! 
How  was  this  ? 

Thus.  The  ink  flowing  from  the  goose — ^it  was  the  rerj 
strongest  ink — ^had,  with  its  million  sighSess  teeth,  eaten  through 
the  armour  of  this  man-of-war ;  defeating,  crumbling  the  homici- 
dal iron.  And  the  scissars  !  The  ink  had  deroured  them  too. 
Tet  they  lay,  seemingly  complete,  upon  the  earth.  Sansage,  with 
a  wildered  yisage,  stooped  to  pick  them  up.  And  behold,  he 
took  between  his  finger  and  his  thumb  a  pinch  of  dust ! 

A  gust  of  wind  blew  low  along  the  ground,  and  no  man  could 
see  one  atom  of  the  scissars. 

And  then,  the  goose  gave  a  loud,  exulting  scream,  and  rising 
in  the  air,  flew  in  a  circle  thrice  about — (the  Duke  de  Bobs  in 
amazement,  in  humility,  took  off  his  coronet  beneath  its  extended 
wings,  and  every  armed  soldier  sank  upon  his  knee) — and  after, 
Ae  goose  flew  away,  the  sky  growing  bluer,  brighter  as  it  flew. 
A  few  moments,  and  that  mighty  goose  seemed  no  bigger  than 
the  smallest  leaf  of  white  paper ;  another  minute,  and  no  eye 
could  reach  it.  Whither  had  it  flown  ?  Would  it  ever  return  to 
Twiddlethumb  ?  These  were  the  heavy  thoughts  of  the  Duke  de 
Bobs  as,  withdrawing  into  the  Castle,  he  gave  a  comforting  look 
to  the  defeated  Sansage,  who,  with  a  horse  killed,  armour  crumbled 
to  dust,  and  weapon  vanished, — stood  in  an  under-suit  of  sky- 
blue  taffety,  thinking  of  the  sort  of  face  he  should  manifest  to 
Ins  ladye-love. 


HOW  THE    GOOSE  OF    TWIDDLETHUMB  FLEW  FROM  L^ND  TO  LAND, 
AND  HOW  AND  WHERE  THE  GOOSE  LAID  EGGS  ! 

And  whither  went  the  goose  ?  Whither  did  it  carry  its  invincible 
quiUa — ^its  steel-devouring  ink  ? 

^y»  in  truth,  the  goose  went  off  upon  a  visit  to  many  foreign 
^uds :  to  birds  that,  in  other  countries,  had  not  yet  learned  to 
behave  themselves  ;  to  birds  that  the  goose  resolved  to  tame  and 
civilise.  Or  rather,  to  teach  the  folks  who  put  the  birds  upon 
bad  diet,  who  made  the  poor  things  fight  with  other  birds,  and 
prej  upon  harmless  kids  and  lambs,  to  treat  and  teach  them  better. 
Nov  was  not  this  goose  of  Twiddlethumb  a  goose  beneficent  ? 
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TWXDDLEXBGMB.  TOWiK. 


And  tiie  goose  £rst  alighted  in  a  eountiy,  the  old  king  iribereof 
kept  as  a  special  pet  a  very  £ne  gwne-eook.  It  was  alvr&js 
crowing,  this  cock ;  ami  folks  sime  ite  vcoee  was  bo  like  a  tnux^et 
that  no  man  or  hoj  could  hear  it».  wiiliout  diamsg  his  simsU 
flourishing  it  over  his  head,  and  falling  into  a  soldier  step.  Now, 
this  old  king— as  he  said,  to  keep  the  cock  in  figh<aog  triat;  and 
to  do  what  was  oidj  need&d  for  the  cem&xt  and  dignitj  of  maah  a 
magnifloent  hird — ^picked  the  pockets  of  hk  people  as  he  dedaved 
ths;t  the  ooek  might  have,  least,  a  hmalred  thousand  pair  of 
steel  i^uFS  always  ready — thaifc  he  Bi^a;iii  hasfiQ  miUiens  of  qaicfau& 
of  golden  barley, — besiifes  pearls  and  diaixmiids  to  peek  at  and 
play  with.  It  is  not  to  he  told  how  the  poor  people  were  guQed* 
and  cheated^  and  put  into  prisout — and  all  lor  the  food  and  the 
majesty  of  the  cock. 

Upon  this^  kingdom,  then,  alighted  the  gxrase  of  Dwiddlethmnb. 
And  with  what  purpose  ?  Why,  to  lagr  an  egg  there  4  that  m  doe 
season,  a  goose,  mighty  as  herself,  might  do  good  to-  the  poor 
people,  much  maltreated  and  hamhoosled  by  the  king. 

llow,  thffl^e  is  not  a  farmer  s  daughter  in  the  land,  who  ImawB 
not  this  sweet  and  teaching  tni&  This  ene.  When  the  hask 
leaves  her  nest  to  Wretch  her  l^s  and  peek  a  hit,  the  eaak  wifl 
very  oflen,  linking  nothing  of  his  tail,  condescend  te  kaep^ihe 
eggs  warm.  Wo,  the  chronicler  of  this  history,  hsre  eean.  the 
cock  upon  the  nest.  Miad  ;  we  do  not  aver  that  the  hki,  caaght 
in  the  tender  act,  did  not  look  a  little  01st  of  his  place  ;  esri^MHigh 
he  acknowledged  the  weakness  of  too  much  t6nd«'nB8&  Let  as 
take  it  to  ourselves^  It  is  not  every  man  of  mx  foot— eay  evea 
something  less — who  cares  to  carry  in  the  highway  his  own  baby 
in  long  clothes.  He  feels  that,  albeit  he  is  only  playing  an  affec- 
tionate and  conjugal  part,  he  nevertheless  believes  that  he  may  be 
seen  in  a  more  heroic  light.  We  are  not  sure  that  a  man,  desirous 
of  going  down  to  posterity  in  oils,  would  by  choice — the  more  to 
his  i^ame — rather  make  ^e  descent  holding  in  his  anas  bis  awn 
precious  baby  in  long  clothes.  We  may  be  undkaritable;  but  we 
think  not. 

WelU  the  goose  of  Twiddlethumb  duly  kid  the  egg.  What  a 
piece  of  innocent  whit^ess  !  yet  was  there  in  it  a  goose  thai  in  aa 
after-day  seat  forth  such  a  scream,  the  worid  seemed  to  ^ilit 
asunder  at  the  sound  ;  and  kings  shook  their  robes,  aad  took  iheir 
crowns  &om  their  heads,  wiping  the  dust  and  cobwebs  that — 
beautiM  in  true  antiquity — ^had  somehow  gathered  ahont  tibenu 
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The  goose  of  TTriddlethumb,  we  repeat  it,  laid  the  egg  :  and  the 
cock,  odd  as  it  maj  seem,  hatched  it ! 

BiA  where  was  the  parent  goose  ?  What  a  wicked  act  of 
exposure  !  What  a  heactless  case  of  egg-dropping.  By  no  means. 
The  goose  knew  very  well  the  work  it  had  to  do.  Besides,  the 
goose  had  other  eggs  to  lay. 

And  the  oeek  hatched  the  bird.  A  very  fine  gosling ;  and 
l&OQgh  it  was  8  good  ^eal  hurned  and  pemeeuted  by  the  eom- 
vmh  of  the  old  king — ^fbr  he  knew  Yeny  weU  what  the  cook  had 
done-^neverdieleflB  ^e  goBling  ihrore ;  and  ito  pinionB,  though 
sgain*and  again  the  king,  calling  for  the  sharpest  sword,  out  them 
to  the  quick — ^e  pinions  grew  with  cnreiy  day.  And  the  goose 
drop  its  quills  hero  and  there  :  now  at  the  doors  of  poor 
men,  now  in  the  walks  of  the  rich  :  and,  in  lapse  of  thne,  it  was 
vonderfol  to  know  how  many  hands  worked  with  those  qnills  to 
&e  great  grievance  of  the  king  ;  who  every  day  called  for  some 
greater  sacrifice  to  be  paid  to  what,  he  vowed,  was  for  the  strength 
and  glory  of  the  cock  aforenamed. 

Well,  it  fell  upon  a  time  that  the  sobjeets  of  the  M.  long  were 
going  to  make  a  feast.  Whereupon,  the  king — striking  his 
ranbrella  upon  the  ground — ^the  sceptre  had  long  since  gone  to  the 
melting-pot — swore  that  it  was  rank  rebellion  to  the  cock  to  thiidk 
to  feast  at  all.  On  a  sudden,  there  was  a  rustling  of  a  thousand 
gwwe^uills! 

In  three  days,  the  great  king  was  turned  out  of  house  tuoiA. 
l>pnie ;  and  was  fSonnd  npon  the  sea-shore^  dining  upon  periwinkles ; 
P^^gAem  from  their  shells  with  a  pin  borrowed  from  a  farmfir*s 
^^gbter. 

And  then,  afl  the  worid  began  to  shake  itself.  The  triumph  <rf 
goose — in  her  many  goslings — ^went  round  the  earth.  For 
you  nmst  know,  that  the  goose  of  Twiddlethumb — wise  bird ! — 
W  laid  eggs  in  eagle's  nests ;  even  in  the  nests  of  two-headed 
^les.  And  the  goslings  had  grown  strong ;  and  as  they  grew, 
the  bird  that  was  hatched  by  the  cock,  they  dropt  their 
feathers  in  the  way  of  ready  fingers.  When  it  was  too  late,  ihe 
^gles  did  all  they  could  to  devour  np  the  geese.  The  birds  of 
P^oj  whetted  their  beaks,  and  looked  on  all  sides  with  their  four 
^'l^herous  eyes  to  swoop  down  upon  them  ;  but  somehow,  as  it  'was 
^4  Ae  cock,  so  it  was  that  in  every  laaid,  the  goose  was  too  strong 
the  eagle  !    Everywhere  the  lance  was  shivered  by  the  quill ! 


),  was  the  cruel  heart  of  murderous  iron  oaten  out  by  ink. 
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LOUIS  BLANC'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION* 

The  author  of  tluB  work  ,  was,  a  few  weeks  ago^  a  political 
writer  :  he  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Goyerament 
of  France.  The  historian  of  the  first  French  Reyolution,  has 
become  an  actor  in  the  third.  Interesting  as  the  history  of  that 
event  is  at  all  times,  it  grows  into  a  subject  of  absolute  importance, 
now  that  a  similar  drama  is  acting  before  our  eyes.  We  will  not 
therefore  offer  any  apology  for  noticing  the  work  mentioned  at 
the  foot  of  this  page,  in  its  fragmentary  condition.  M.  Blanc  is 
at  this  moment  struggling  with  the  very  difficulties  which  he 
formerly  exerted  his  genius  to  delineate.  He  wiU  not  find  time  to 
finish  the  great  work  he  has  begun.  The  two  volumes  now  in 
print,  trace  the  Revolution  from  its  earliest  commencement  in  1414 
to  the  4th  of  August,  1789 — from  the  council  of  Constance  to  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  feudal  rights  in  France.  To  consult  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  for  an  explanation  of  the  events 
of  the  eighteenth,  may  seem  strange,  and  if  the  system  were 
generally  adopted,  our  historical  literature  would  be  more  bulky 
Sian  it  already  is.  M.  Blanc  is  fully  sensible  of  this  objection, 
and  claims  the  indulgence  of  his  readers  on  account  of  tike  vast 
importance  of  the  subject.  He  pleads  that  history  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end  ;  that  there  is  no  event  whose  first  cause  or  last 
effect  can  be  pointed  out.  We  agree  with  his  opinion,  on  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  writers  of  chronicles,  who  have  always 
begun  their  writings  by  an  account  of  the  creation  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  "How  then,"  says  he,  "shall  we  fix  the  real  starting 
point  of  the  French  Revolution  ?  The  subject  is  immense.  What 
a  history  of  blood  and  terror  !  But  these  recollections  ought  not 
to  awe  us  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  gratifying.  If  the  intellec- 
tual part  of  the  task  has  been  reserved  for  us,  it  is  because  the 
men  of  the  Revolution  took  the  rough  work  upon  themselves,  and 
left  us  a  calmer  destiny." 

We  trust  he  may  be  right.  We  hope  it,  for  the  sake  of  liberty, 
for  the  sake  of  France,  and  for  his  own  sake.    But  what,  if  he 

*  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Francaise.  Par  M.  Louis  Blanc.  2  vols., 
8vo,  pp.  951.   BnuNSels.  1847. 
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had  learned  the  wrong  lesson  ? — ^what  if  the  conclnsions,  which  he 
has  drawn  from  former  eyents,  he  false  ?-*what,  if  his  political 
principles  rest  on  an  imaginary  hasis  ?  The  consequences  would 
he  dreadful.  A  flaw  in  his  logic  would  conYulse  Europe :  an 
erroneous  presumption  might  suffice  to  deluge  the  world  with 
blood  and  tears  !  For  M.  Blanc's  yiews  are  not  his  views  alone  ; 
he  is  but  the  expounder  of  a  new  Social  Doctrine,  which  counts 
ah*eadj  many  millions  of  adherents  in  all  countries.  The  political 
society,  which  they  aim  at,  has  no  precedent  in  history :  their 
opioions  are  as  yet  mere  hypotheses  ;  they  may  be  practical,  but 
they  have  not  been  in  practice.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  contra- 
dict, we  do  not  mean  to  refute  them ;  for  History  herself,  the 
history  of  our  own  time  has  taken  that  office  into  her  hands.  The 
theories  of  the  French  Communists  are  on  the  point  of  being  sub- 
mitted to  a  practical  trial :  they  will  stand  and  fall  according  to 
their  worth.  We  take  a  humbler  office,  and  content  ourselres  with 
reporting  the  principal  matter  of  that  extraordinary  book,  M. 
Blanc's  "  History  of  the  French  Revolution." 

M.  Blanc  ihrnks  that  the  Catholic  Church  stood  formerly  in  the 
place  of  ihe  State  of  our  day,  and  that  what  we  call  revolt,  was  at 
one  time  branded  by  the  name  of  heresy.  The  Revolution,  pre- 
pared by  the  philosophers,  and  continued  by  the  politicians,  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  Socialism,  and  must  naturally  have  com- 
menced in  Theology.  The  Council  of  Constance  .  condemned  in 
Huss  the  principle  of  modern  revolutions,  which  it  unfettered  by 
that  very  act,  by  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of 
Councils  over  the  Pope.  This  was  a  deathblow  to  ideal  Monarchy, 
for  it  paved  the  way  io  the  stormy  government  of  Assemblies. 
The  execution  of  John  Huss  was  the  signal  for  violent  convulsions 
of  the  old  world,  and  the  birth  of  a  new  one.  The  cruel  wars,  the 
hardships,  the  miseries  which  people  suffered  in  those  times  in 
order  to  obtain  the  right  of  taking  the  Communion  in  a  double 
form,  need  not  astonish  us,  for  that  ceremony  is  an  act  of  equaliUf^ 
a  pledge  oij^ratemity,  if  all  take  it  in  the  same  manner.  But 
there  must  be  no  exceptions.  By  claiming  an  exclusive  privilege 
on  this  head,  the  clergy  destroyed  the  loftiest  form  of  social  equality. 
The  question  turns  up  again  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Its  form  is  altered,  but  it  is  intrinsically  the  same.  The  political 
formula  has  taken  the  place  of  the  theological.  The  same  idea 
which  inflamed  the  dark  enthusiasm  of  Ziska  and  his  Taborites^ 
animated  Robespierre  and  the  Convention. 
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The  reydotioiiaiy  teKdencies  of  ihe  Bizte«i&  century  found  a 
voice  ia  Martintw  Luther.  Papal  power  iras  in  its  d&eline  :  a 
Bull  of  exeommmiication  was  puhliclj  burned  at  Wittenbei^. 
Laymen  went  about  the  coantry,  preachinj^  the  gospeh  This  was 
oeztainly  one  of  the  precursore  of  the  Revolution.  To  teaeh  people 
to  dispute  the  authority  of  Popes,  taught  them  to-  dispute  that  of 
Sngs  likewise.  The  blow  was  dh-ected  against  Rome,  but  it 
struck  others  too. 

M.  Blanc  speaks  with  great  eloquence  of  Luther  the  Qmnan 
Reformer,  whose  career  he  follows  with  minute  criticism,  and 
greater  candour,  than  the  bulk  of  historians.  Very  great  things 
are  often  done  by  very  little  men.  Luther's  inconsistency,  pusil- 
lanimity, superstition,  and  many  other  traits  of  his  character,  such 
as  they  appear  in  his  Table-talk  (Tischgesprache),  are  justly  appre- 
ciated by  Louis  Blanc,  who  designates  Luther  as  the  tool  e£  hra 
time. "  Luther's  insurrection  were  an  ''incomprehensible  audacity, " 
if  the  revolt  of  this  man  had  not  been  that  of  his  country,  wloch 
rose  indignant  against  Rome,  where  evcfrytibing  wi»  sold,  cardinal- 
ships,  lushoprics,  and  the  entry  to  heaven.  For  the  Chnmli  was  a 
market ;  religion  a  system  of  tazaticm  ;  popedom  the  moM  (rf  a 
fiscal  government,  the  Christian  world  a  prey. 

The  starting  points  of  Phitestantism  are  defined  with  aetoniah- 
ing  premsion,  and  at  (mce  applied  to  the  subject.  The  Pope, 
against  whom  these  principles  were  directed,  was  a  spiritual  King. 
His  ov^hrow  preceded  the  fall  of  others,  for  the  principle  of 
authority,  (which  up  to  that  time  had  ruled  the  woild)  coidd  not 
stand,  after  it  had  been  struck  in  its  most  respected  form,  in 
its  loftiest  representa^e ;  a  Luther  in  religion  must  be  followed 
by  a  Luther  in  politics.  The  v^  reformation  roused  the  pea- 
santry to  a  war  of  extermination  against  their  oppressors,  and  tiie 
*'  Bavemkrieg* "  was  a  legitimate  ofispring  of  the  demonstration 
at  Wittei^rg.  Nor  is  this  an  is(^ated  ftiet.  Charles  V.  at 
MHhlberg,  the  Duke  of  Alba  in  the  Netherlands,  French  Calvinism 
armed  against  the  League,  Gkistavus  Adolphus,  Wall^nstan  and 
Tilly  on  the  plains  of  Leipsig  and  LlVtsen,  England  under  Crom- 
well's Ironsides,  and  the  tragedy  of  Whitehall,  belong  all'  to  the 
same  family.  The  principle  of  Authority  ended  with  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  reign  of  Individuality  began.  Calvinus  represented 
it  in  religion ;  Bodin,  Boffinan,  and  La  !l^tie  in  politics ;  Montaigne 
in  philosophy.  Blane  remarics  of  liie  latter  tiiat  IncKvidaafiam  was 
never  preached  with  so  much  dqith,  excesBi  and  braiiaacv. 
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Tke  Buropesn  nations  faatB  bedn,  according  to  lum,.8iibjeeted  to 
two  loa^ng  ideas,  or  prisciples :  Authoriij  or  Datpotism,  and 
IndividfoaUty  or  Egotifim*  We  are  aotoalfy  imder  the  inflaence  of 
tiie  latter,  bat  Mie  re%n  of  theiiliird  pinoifde,  of  Fraternity:,  'm  fast 
a^^MToadiing.  > 

l%e  prtBc^le  of  AnlhoTtt^  was  represented  by  tiie  Roman 
Okarek ;  liiat  of  IndiTidnalism  is  embodied  in  the  Bourgeoisie. 
But  here  we  must  beg  leave  to  insert  the  inteipretation  M.  Blane 
^hrea  of  sonae  of  his  teehnacal  terms,  mthout  which  the  following 
pagea  would  be  ineoDiprehenfflble.    He  saja : 

'^By  Btmi^wme  I  meMi  the  maw  of  the  oitisen«'who^potflM8faig«eidiep  the 
lagtnvmftTriB  of  labour  or  a  oapital,  can  exert  their  faculties^  and  are,  to  a  cer- 
tuA  d^^ree,  independent  of  others.   They  are  more  or  less  free. 

The  People  is  the  mass  of  citizens,  who  do  not  possess  any  capital,  and 
eMBiot  be  ^^^pendeat.^   Thar  liberty  is  merely  nominaL" 

The  Feoph,  in  the  sense  as  it  stands  here,  are  not,  as  has  been 
supposed,  a  creation  of  modem  times.  They  m  not  a  production 
of  o«r  dnltsation.    The  most  ancient  records  in  France,  speak  of 

bonxn^e^  et  monimfs,"  thus  cBsiinguishing  another  class*  And 
here  M.  Blanc  brings  u«  at  last  on  French  groimd,  for  the  Revo- 
hi^ba,,  beipon  in  Germany,  was  consummated  in  France.  It  was 
^  laat  bflMle  of  that  hmg  war,  which  the  Bouigeoide  had  made 
i^jamat  Feudalism.  The  People  m  their  turn  overthrew  the  Bour- 
geoiffle  in  the  Bevolutiim  of  1793,  but  ^  superior  genius  of 
Napoleon  robbed  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  victory. 

This  yi€iw  of  two  different  Reyolutions,  one  in  1789,^  and  the 
o&er  five  years  Jater,  is,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  peculiar  to 
H.  Blane,  who  is,  besides,  an  adrocate  of  historiced  necessity. 
Netkisg  foraifiAies  a  more  convincing  proof  of  it  than  his  aoeount 
of  ike  strug^es  and  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Boui^eoisie,.  over 
Fewdaliswi*  Me  is  deeply  read  in  the  chronicles,  documents,  aaid 
memoias  ef  the  time  he  treats  of^  but  he  has  read  witii  a  prejudice. 
He  haa  less  aiNodied,  but  rather  made  reteaiiysheB,  All  his  die- 
eonevies  go  to  atrengthen  his  dod»rtne,  and  we  know  no  better  way 
to  aaquaiaA  our  Beaders  YriHk  that  doctrine,  than  by  following 
kintirt^  by  akej^  aa  he  ap^nroadiea  the  grand  catastrophe  of  his 
worik* 

Feudalism^  ihe  remnant  of  Au^orrty,  was  om<ihrown  by  the 
power  of  Associations — -by  the  Bburgeoisie,  organised  in  communi- 
ties,— community  being  a  confederation  of  Bourgeois,  who  took  the 
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engagement,  and  confirmed  it  with  an  oath,  to  assist  one  another.* 
Gibbon  traces  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  the  fact  of  so 
many  towns  and  nations  being  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  citj. 
The  kings  of  France  were  blinded  by  that  /o^,  which  tarns  the 
remaining  strength  of  a  falling  system  against  itself.  .  One  of  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  monarchy  in  France,  and  a  comparative 
gain  on  the  popular  side,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  French 
kings  abused  their  power  of  conferring  nobility.  The  magis- 
trates of  the  towns  of  Poitiers,  La  Rochelle,  and  Tours^  were  made 
nobles.  During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  there  was 
an  unlimitecl  sale  of  patents.  Batches  of  them  were  sold  in  blanks. 
The  wisdom  of  kings  had  little  to  do  with  the  fall  of  Feudalism — 
their  cupidity  was  the  real  cause,  and  the  Bourgeoisie  gained  each 
step  of  ground  which  the  opposite  party  lost.  Their  seeming 
defeats  were  real  victories.  The  French  Bourgeoisie  shelved  the 
religion,  but  kept  the  principle  of  the  Reformation.  Their  Cal- 
vinism was  drowned  in  its  own  blood,  and  from  it  sprung  the 
party  of  the  Politicians. 

It  was  a  party  neither  of  faith,  nor  of  devotion,  nor  of  strong 
virtues :  it  was  the  party  of  moderation,  of  common  sense,  of  a 
quiet,  demure  egotism.  It  began  with  Erasmus,  and  found  its 
acme  in  Voltaire.  Its  doctrine,  which  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
completed,  and  asserted  for  the  profit  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  was 
called  by  turns : — ^in  philosophy.  Rationalism  ;  in  politics,  Btdance 
of  Power ;  in  trade,  Illimited  Concurrence.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  bore  the  name  of  Toleration. 

It  was  opposed  by  the  League  of  Peronne,  where,  in  1576,  a 
party  of  noblemen  swore  to  uphold  the  Catholic  and  Roman  reli- 
gion, the  privileges  of  Royalty,  and  their  own.  Authority  rose 
against  Indiyidualism.  But  even  they  could  not  escape  the  re- 
volutionary tendencies  of  the  time.  Their  acknowledgment  of 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Pope  was  a  virtual  protest  against 
any  imprescriptible  and  inyiolable  right  of  kings,  who,  if  they 
overstepjped  certain  religious  limits,  became  unworthy  to  hold 
office  under  the  Church,  and  it  was  in  the  power, — ^nay  I  it  was  the 
duty — of  the  People  to  dethrone  them.  Papal  sovereignty  merged 
into  the  supreme  power  of  the  People.    Then  came  the  wars  of 

*  <^OmneB  communiam  jurabunt."  .  .  .  Jarayemnt  quod  alter  alteri 
secundum  opinionem  su&m  auxiliabitnr."  .  .  .  Unusquisqae  junto  sao 
fidem,  vim,  anxilium,  consiliumque  prsebebit."— ^nzc£«/nom  the  CUartenof 
French  CommwUties. 
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the  League,  where  the  People  won  the  field  and  asserted  their 
power,  and  the  last  act  of  this  great  drama  was  the  Conyocation 
of  the  States  to  elect  d  Mng. 

The  progress  of  the  Bourgeoisie  hecame  more  rapid.  Thej 
received  a  militarj  organisation  in  their  communities  and  wrestled 
with  Feudalism.  Trade  made  them  wealthy  ;  they  opened  their 
purses  to  the  kings  and  deprived  nohility  of  one  half  of  its 
splendour,  hy  huying  titles.  The  kings,  it  is  true,  had  the  first 
spoils  of  Feudalism,  hut  the  Bourgeoisie  hided  their  time :  la 
iogique  de  Vhistoire  Jmira  par  avoir  raison  I 

The  States-General  were  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction. 
They  sprung  from  the  decline  of  feudal  power.  Their  importance 
in  right  was  very  great,  hut  up  to  1789  their  importance  in  fact 
was  very  small.  But  they  were,  nevertheless,  pregnant  with  an 
immense  Revolution  on  account  of  the  principle  which  they  con- 
tained.   This  principle  was  the  supreme  power  of  Assemblies, 

Next  came  Richelieu  with  his  sweeping  despotism.  He  pre- 
pared the  aristocracy  of  France  for  civil  equality,  hy  equality  on 
the  scaffold,  hy  crushing  the  nohility  hy  the  Code  Michau,  and 
the  creation  of  Intendancies,  and  hy  estahlishing  the  royalty  of 
the  mind.  He  was  the  friend  of  literary  men  ;  the  protector  of 
Poussin,  the  rival  of  Comeille,  and  the  foimder  of  the  French 
Academy.  Under  his  patronage  appeared  the  first  newspaper  in 
France.  The  press  was  then  intended  for  another  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  despotism.    It  has  not  answered  the  purpose. 

Richelieu's  successor,  Mazarin,  the  Fronde,  and  the  schism  of 
Jansenism — ^they  all  contributed  to  raise  the  Bourgeoisie.  The 
financial  measures  of  Colbert  tended  to  the  same  end,  and  Louis 
XIV.  did  his  utmost  to  undermine  the  nohility  and  clergy  by 
absorbing  the  former  and  exciting  the  latter  to  persecution  and 
fanaticism.  He  caused  the  assembled  clergy  to  deny  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  Pope  over  kings  ;  by  thus  making  an 
appeal  from  Royal  power  impossible,  he  left  the  People  nothing 
but  to  appeal  to  the  People,  and  by  the  declaration,  that  the 
General  Council  was  above  the  Pope,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
National  Assembly  over  kings  was  inferred.  The  burial  of  the 
"  grand  monarch  "  was  a  sign  of  the  times.  It  was  the  burial  of 
royalty  in  France.  The  people  of  Paris  had  long  wished  for 
some  merry-making,  and  thought  this  a  fit  opportunity.  The 
fields,  Burroundmg  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  were  covered  with  a 
joyous  crowd.    There  was  meat  and  drink  in  stalls — ^there  was 
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laugMng  and  dancing.  It  was  a  fair^  not  a  burial.  A  ReYolution 
was  evidently  approaching. 

The  eighteenth  century  began  under  auspices  like  these.  Signs 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  The  will  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  an  assembly  of  magistrates  ;  for  by  destroy* 
ing  this  will,  the  Parliament  gained  the  restoration  of  tiie  right  of 
remonstrance. 

The  dissolute  character  of  the  Regent,  Philippe  of  Orleans,  and 
of  Louis  XV.  quickened  the  approach:  of  the  caAas<n>phe.  M. 
Blauc,  adverting  to  the  popularity  of  the  B<ege&t»  says,  The 
Bourgeoisie  and  the  House  of  Orleans  went  always  hand  in  hand, 
and  will  fall  together  before  the  pecph***  That  rwark  has  been 
prophetic. 

The  Scotch  financier  Law  and  his  wild  schemes  of  superseding 
coin  by  paper,  increased  the  distress  of  the  People,  and  thdr  oon- 
tempt  of  their  government.  Nev^heleas,  we  find  that  M.  Blanc 
speeds  very  highly  of  Law,  and  he  details  his  system  with  an 
alarming  degree  of  affectionate  minuteness*  We  have  focswom 
criticism,  but  we  cannot  but  confess,  that  some  parts  of  this  work 
have  actually  frightened  us.  Our  temper  is  not  affeeticmate^ 
enough  to  aspire  to  a  general  Fraternisation.  We  do  not  like  the 
word,  and  we  do  not  like  the  thing.  This  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion is  made  up  with  it — it  is  its  purpose,  its  moraL  In  turning 
over  its  leaves,  we  are  haunted  widi  the  idea  of  Fraternity  :  like 
the  nightmare  in  Manfred— 

<  Though  you  see  it  not  pass  hy. 
You  can  feel  it  with  your  eya. 
As  a  thing  that^  though  unasen, 
Must  be  near  you  and  has  been/— 

which  is  uncomfortable.  But  when  we  read  thai  the  system  of 
Law  was  good  and  admirable,  and  that  nothing  could  be  blamed 
in  it,  except  its  not  going  far  enough  ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
the  writer  of  these  opinions  is  a  memb^  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
France,  we  feel  a  secret  dread  which  we  cannot  get  rid  of,  "  The 
principle  of  individualism,"  says  the  author,  is  suspicnon  and  its 
money,  cash.  The  principle  of  association  is  confidence^  credit, 
and  its  money  is  paper.  Law  felt  tiiis.  The  system  of  his 
National  Bank  was  to  make  the  State  the  rich  man's  cashier  and 
the  poor  man's  banker." 

Law's  system  rose,  it  grew  to  admirable  proportions.  If 
Commerce  be  a  fountain  of  wealth  in  a  oountty  when  exeieised 
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bj  is<4ated  individuala^  who  mutually  harm  and  ruin  one  another 
— ^what  would  it  be  in  a  kingdom  which  were  to  trade  as  a  bod 
widioat,  neyertheleas,  prohibiting  trade  to  individuals  ?  And  if 
a  merchant's  speeulatiims  are  in  proportion  to  the  funds  which  he 
commandsy  what  can  we  not  expect  from  &  vast  Association  which, 
mixed  up  with  the  State,  using  its  credit,  propped  bj  a  National 
Bank,  would  concentrate  in  one  focus  the  whi^e  of  the  capital, 
talent,  and  stroagth  of  the  country,  and  which,  armed  for  gigantic 
^iterprises,  for  vast  designs,  would  go  forth  to  conquer  the  happi- 
ng of  the  .  human  kind,  under  the  standard,  and  with  the  trea- 
sures and  applause  of  a  great  nation  ? 

It  would  be  useless  to  waste  our  ^ace  with  arguments  for  or 
agiunst  the  financial  system  of  Law.  Wliat  we  wish  to  point  out 
is,  M.  Blanc's  opinions  on  political  economy,  running  in  the  same 
rot.  Law's  system  is  based  an  general  solidarity,  and  contains 
the  germs  of  modem  Socialism.  That  is  the  secret  <^  M.  Blanc's 
admiration,  which  extends  eyen  to  the  wild  scheme  of  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  loans  and  taxes,  and  abolishing  the  national 
debt  at  the  same  time, — a  scheme  which  fathered  the  assignats  of 
the  first  French  Republic.  Never  indeed  did  any  man  succeed  in 
inspiring  people  with  such  a  frenzy  of  confidence*  The  South 
Sea  Babble — the  Eailway  Mania  in  our  own  days — are  nothing 
to  it.  Bulli(m  was  a  mere  drug  in  the  market.  To  offer  a  man 
g(M  was  considered  an  imposition  and  resented  as  an  insult. 
Paper — ^Law's  paper — carried  everything  before  it.  Men  were 
found  fighting  in  the  streets.  They  were  buyers  and  sellers  of 
shares.  The  sellers  insisted  on  being  paid  in  paper,  while  the 
buyers  had  the  effrontery  to  offer  mere  gold.  Then  came  the 
bursting  of  the  Bubble,  widi  all  the  miseries  attending  such  a 
catastrophe,  and  all  because  Law  did  not  go  far  enough.  His 
speculation  came  down  with  a  dreadful  crash,  because  he  carried 
it  not  to  the  extent  M.  Blanc  would  have  done.  He  forgets  the 
applicati<m  of  his  own  beautiful  and  true  words,  when  speaking  of 
Montaigne — "  We  were  always  deceived,  and  yet  we  are  greedy 
of  deception.  Our  last  faith  is  the  faith :  it  is  infallible  ;  and  till 
we  shelve  it  with  our  former  mors,  we  are  eager  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  it,  honour  and  life  and  hapfnness  ;" — and,  let  us  add 
in  the  pi^usent  instance,  impartiality  in  history. 

The  au^or  seeks  and  finds,  in  the  time  immediately  preceding 
the  Revolution,  two  ideas  of  distinct  character  and  imposed  to 
each  other.    The  first  aims  at  an  association,  of  equals,  and 
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emanates  from  the  principle  of  Fraternity ;  the  second  leans  on 
individual  right.  Morelli,  Rousseau,  Mably,  and /in  some  respects, 
Necker,  were  inspired  by  the  former.  The  latter  was  represented 
by  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  Diderot,  Helvetius,  Turgot, 
in  short,  by  the  Encyclop»dists.  Robespierre  was  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  the  first  idea,  and  Mirabeau  of  the  second. 

The  splendid  picture  of  that  great  man  is  consequently  drawn 
with  a  bold  and  determined  harshness.  Mirabeau,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  can  expect  no  mercy  from 
the  advocate  of  the  fraternising  Revolution  of  1793.  We  are 
convinced  of  Mr.  Blanc's  sincerity,  but  sincerity  is  not  always 
truth.  But  such  as  Mirabeau  appears  to  Louis  Blanc,  such  may 
he  stand  here : 

"  Dazzling  ugliness,  a  bloated  physiognomy,  awful  and  livid, 
the  effrontery  of  the  lip  allied  to  the  lightning  of  the  eye — ^that 
was  Mirabeau.  His  face  bore  the  stamp  of  his  mind.  All  the 
vices  and  virtues  of  the  tempestuous  race  of  the  Biquetti  seemed 
to  be  jumbled  together  in  him.  Full  of  vehemence  and  cunning, 
with  the  manner,  the  accent  of  a  tribune,  he  braved  the  kings,  he 
dared  to  rouse  a  Revolution,  to  use  it  for  his  purposes,  to  license 
it,  to  calumniate  it ;  and,  he  alone  of  the  men  of  his  century, 
tried  to  direct  popular  indignation  against  the  objects  of  his  own 
insolent  private  dislikes.  For  his  revolutionary  audacity  was  but 
a  burst  of  pride  and  egotism.  He  had  neither  the  moral  vigour 
nor  the  virtues  of  equality,  and  his  venality  was  awed  by  the 
austerity  of  Republicanism." 

Johnson,  who  liked  a  good  hater,  would  have  been  delighted 
with  M.  Blanc.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  historical  justice 
which  ought  not  to  be  put  aside.  A  historian  should  stand  above 
the  rancour  of  a  party  quarrel.  He  ought  to  eschew  the  hack- 
neyed trickery  of  the  hustings.  It  is  delightful  to  turn  from  the 
envenomed  invectives  which  M.  Blanc  flings  at  Mirabeau,  to 
the  calm  and  dispassionate  sketch  which  the  German  historian, 
Dahlmann,  gives  of  the  leader  of  the  Republican  Revolution.* 

The  financial  difficulties  of  France,  the  result  of  unjust  taxation 
and  royal  prodigality,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the  countiy,  are 
generally  assigned  as  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  but  Louis 
Blanc  admits  them  only  as  secondary  causes.    They  were  sparks 

•  Vide  pp.  171—188  of  DaMmam' a  Geschichte  der  Franzoasdien  Revo- 
lution bis  auf  die  GrUndung  der  Republik.  2nd  ed.  8vo^  pp.  474.  Leipzig, 
1847.   London :  Williams  et  Norgate. 
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which  lighted  the  train.  It  is  nevertheless  worth  our  while  to 
enumerate  them.  The  national  debt  amounted,  in  1769,  to 
8,500,000?.  sterUng,  and  m  1787  to  25,200,000?.  The  nation  had 
at  all  times  been  involved  ;  but  since  the  debt  of  Louis  XIV,  the 
debt  had  gone  on  steadily  increasing.  The  evil  seemed  almost 
irremediable.  Law,  Turgot,  Necker,  Calonne,  each  was  in  turn 
called  in«  Every  one  of  them  boasted  of  a  nostrum  of  some  infal- 
lible efficacy,  but  the  evil  grew  worse.  Each  new  plan  of  paying 
the  national  debt  was  introduced  by  a  loan.  The  plans  failed  ; 
but  the  loans  remained,  and  added  to  the  enormous  interest  of  the 
debt.  Each  year  brought  a  new  deficit  of  some  millions.  The 
royal  exchequer  was  invariably  empty,  and  the  coiu*tiers.  discon- 
tented. They  grumbled,  the  people  groaned ;  for  they  were 
miserably  poor.  The  country  swarmed  with  beggars,  whom  the 
police  arrested.  In  1767,  no  less  than  50,000  beggars  were 
arrested  in  France ;  and  the  year  after  they  amounted  to  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  1,200,000. 

The  hardships  borne  by  the  working  classes  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  {peasants  they  could  scarcely  be  called)  almost 
exceed  belief.  Every  now  and  then  they  were  thinned  by  down- 
right famine,  but  generally  they  starved  from  one  generation  to 
another.  At  one  time,  when  doctors  were  sent  to  Montargis, 
to  cure  an  epidemic  disease  which  ravaged  the  country,  they 
found,  after  some  fruitless  experiments,  that  the  patients  died 
^-om  inanition,  and  effected  a  cure  by  distributing  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life.  France  was  indeed  in  a  dreadful  state, 
and  one  which  we,  in  spite  of  Irish  famines,  are  hardly  able  to 
bring  home  to  our  minds.  Fancy  a  traveller  of  1848  suddenly 
removed  to  the  France  of  1748.  He  would  see  that  country  cut 
up  in  every  direction, — ^traversed, — divided  by  twelve  hundred 
leagues  of  internal  customs-lines.  He  would  see  a  war  organised 
on  these  artificial  frontiers,  all  the  passes  guarded  by  fifty  thousand 
men,  of  whom  twenty-three  thousand  were  soldiers,  armed  to  awe  and 
punish  a  population  of  reckless  smugglers.  He  would  see  France 
composed  of  many  provinces,  strangers  to  one  another,  differing  in 
laws  and  morals,  locked  up  by  custom-houses,  distinguished  by 
privileges  or  the  want  of  them.  There  was  one  division  for  the 
Collector  of  taxes,  another  for  the  Fermier-general,  another  for  the 
lawyer.  The  keeper  of  the  salt-stores  would  show  him  the  pro- 
vinces of  **  la  grande  et  petite  gabelle,"  the  *'  pays  redimes,"  the 
free  provinces,  the  **  pays  de  saline,"  and  the  *'  quartbouillon  " — 
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all  fiscal  distinctions,  for  which  the  Esglish  language  luckily 
has  no  equivalent.  Salt  alone  paid  an  annual  duty  of  above 
l,2OO,000L  ;  but  the  aristocracy  and  upper  clergy  had  their 
salt  free  of  duty.  The  peasant's  cattle  were  not  even  allowed  to 
come  near  the  sea-shore,  lest  they  might  defraud  the  Exdiequer 
by  drinking  the  salt-water.  But  there  was  not  only  a  tax  on  salt: 
the  people  were  obliged  to  purchase  a  certain  quantity, — ^a  certain 
number  of  pounds  of  salt  being  assessed  on  each  head.  If  a 
family  was  too  pow  to  biry^  their  allotment,  they  fell  into  the 
clutches  of  the  tax-gatherer,  who  sold  their  goods  and  imprisoned 
them.    The  nobles  were  not  obliged  to  tak<e  the  salt. 

H^ce  the  wretched  financial  position  of  France.  Those  who 
could  pay  the  taxes  were  exempt  from  them,  and  their  whok 
weight  fell  upon  those  who  were  less  able  to  increase  the  reveniie 
by  3icir  contributions.  Among  these  was  the  Vingtieme,  a  kind  of 
income-tax  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  It  was  first  introduced 
under  Loiiis  XI Y.,  with  the  promise  of  being  abolished  in  a  few 
years.  But  instead  of  this,  it  was  doubled,  and  the  poorer  class 
were  likewise  the  exdusiye  bearers  of  this  tax.  The  poverty  of 
the  people  would  not  hate  made  any  deep  impression  on  that — 
what  was  then  called — ieeiety;  but  its  reaction  on  the  Royal 
treasury  was  keenly  felt,  and  b^ot  new  schemes  and  new  loans, 
till  every  man  in  the  kingdom  wished  for  a  change.  Bat  what 
43hange  t  None  knew,  and  very  few  cared.  The  greater  part  of 
the  aristocracy  and  gentry  sided  with  the  ministers,  who,  succeed- 
ing each  other  in  quick  succession,  advised  a  convocation  of  the 
States-General,  and  were  dismissed  when  they  pressed  the  p<Hnt« 
Monarefay  had  already  fallen  from  its  high  estate :  it  was  Irat  a 
mockeiy  and  a  painted  tomb.  An  appeal  to  the  peo|4e  was 
therefore  a  very  serious  thing.  Louis  XVI.  felt  himself  unequal 
to  Uie  emergency.  He  was  not  fit  to  reign,  and  least  of  all  in  a 
time  teeming  with  the  wrongs  of  centuries.  And  he  felt  it. 
When  informed  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  of  that  death  which 
made  him  a  king,  he  trembled,  and  going  down  upon  his  knees, 
with  his  wife,  Marie  Antoinette,  he  cried  :  ^*  Guide  us,  oh,  God! 
protect  us !  for  we  are  too  young  to  reign."  He  was  then  in  his 
twentieth  year.  Louis  XVI.  was  one  of  those  kings  whom  nature 
intended  for  tradesmen.  As  a  locksmith,  (his  favourite  trade),  he 
would  have  been  happy  and  respectable, — as  king  he  was  neither. 
His  wife,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  a  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa, 
the  Empress  of  Austria.    From  the  mass  of  contradictory  evidence 
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on  the  sabject  of  Uus  ill-fated  princess,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
ihat  she  had  not  only  inherited  the  name,  but  ako  the  character 
of  the  reigning  family  of  Austria.  She  displays  their  love  of 
s^endour,  coupled  with  extreme  stinginess  ;  their  sonauality,  theii* 
r^ardlessnees  of  the  feelings  of  others,  their  quickness  in  taking 
offisnce,  and  their  lasting  resentments.  Hers  was  the  suspicions 
haughtiness  which  to  this  day  marks  the  family  of  Habsburg,  and 
hers  was  also  ihict  foolish  confidence,— the  offspring  of  indolence, 
not  of  geiierosity,^-^hidli  makes  them  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of 
their  senrants.  Her  marriage  with  Louis  XVI.  was  intended  to 
cement  the  political  union,  which  ended  the  feuds  of  the  Bourbons 
with  AuBtria.  But  Marie  Antoinette  was  not  made  to  reconcile 
the  French  people  with  their  old  foes.  They  could  nerer  forget 
that  she  was  a  foreigner :  the  hateful  name  of  **  V  Autrichienne  " 
insulted  her  on  the  throne,  and  followed  her  to  the  very  scafbld. 

She  and  her  husband  were  made  to  be  the  victims  of  the  great 
conyulsion  which  had  now  become  inevitable.  They  were  common- 
place people  in  an  extraordinary  position  and  an  extraordinary 
time.  They  were  neither  good  nor  bad  enough  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  on  all  sides  hemmed  them  in.  That  was  their 
crime ;  their  &te  was  neither  unprecedented  nor  unforeseen. 

A  member  of  the  Academy  had  assembled  a  splendid  dinner 
party  at  his  house.  There  were  many  courtiers  and  philosophers, 
and  among  them  a  writer,  who,  at  a  later  period,  opposed  the 
Revolution  and  perished  in  it  His  name  was  James  Oaxotte. 
AH  were  merry.  They  talked  of  the  progress  of  Reason,  of 
coming  events  which  *  cast  their  shadows  before,'  and  hailed  the 
i^proaohing  reign  of  the  mind,  freed  of  its  fetters.  Gazette  alone 
was  silent.  They  wished  to  hear  his  opinion.  He  said,  for  hxm 
the  future  was  full  ef  awful  apparitions.  Condorcet  would  have 
bantered  him,  but  Casotte  said :  **  You,  M.  Condorcet — you  will 
take  poison  to  escape  from  the  hangman's  hands.'*  Everybody 
laughed.  Gazette  went  on  prophesying.  He  said,  Ghamfort 
woi^d  be  reduced  to  open  his  veins.  He  told  Bailey,  Malesherbe, 
Eocher,  they  were  to  die  on  the  scaffold.  The  Duchess  of  Gram- 
ffiont  smiled.  '*  For  mercy's  sake  spare  our  sex  !  "  Your  $ex  ? 
—You,  madame,  nor  you  alone,— you  will  ride  in  a  cart  to  the  place 
of  execution,  with  your  hands  tied  together  behind  your  back." 
Caaotte's  face  wore  an  expression  of  deep  gloom.  His  old  age, 
lib  long  white  hair,  the  mournful  glance  of  his  eye,  impressed  his 
words  with  a  lugubrious  gravity.    The  guests  trembled.    **  I  am 
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sure,'^  said  Madame  de  Grammont,  the  wretch  will  refuse  me  « 
confessor."    *•  I  do,  Madame.    The  last  victim  whom  they  will 

indulge  with  one  will  be  "    He  hesitated  one  moment,  and 

then  continued — "  will  he  the  King  of  France."  This  was  too 
much.  All  the  guests  rose  from  their  seats.  Gazette  himself 
was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  Madame  de  Grammont,  intend- 
ing to  dispel  the  gloom  which  his  words  had  thrown  on  the 
assembled  company,  went  up  to  him,  saying,  "  Well,  Sir  Prophet, 
what  is  your  fate?*'  Madame,"  said  the  old  man,  "  wheB 
Jerusalem  was  besieged,  there  was  a  man  who,  for  seven  days, 
went  to  and  fro  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  crying  out,  with  a  loud 
voice,  *  Woe  to  Jerusalem !  *  But  on  the  seventh  day  he  cried, 
'  Woe  to  myself ! '  And  in  that  moment  he  was  struck  by  a 
large  stone,  which  crushed  him."  Saying  this,  Cazotte  bowed 
and  retired. 

This  extraordinary  story  is  told  by  La  Harpe,  who  describes 
himself  as  a  witness  of  the  scene.  Oazotte  belonged  to  the 
metaphysical  sect  Illuminates,  who  were  then  very  popolar  in 
France,  and  pretended  to  have  a  knowledge  of  future  events.  It 
is  not  one  of  the  least  anomalies  of  that  extraordinary  time,  that 
the  same  people,  who  crowned  Voltaire  and  revered  Diderot,  should 
have  shown  an  equal  respect  to  Mesmer  and  St.  Martin^  Scep- 
ticism went  hand  in  hand  with  superstition.  Nor  is  the  name  of 
sects,  which  they  gave  to  the  Schools  in  their  philosophy,  less 
characteristic;  it  shows  how  far  the  "Philosophical  Century" 
was  from  practical  reasoning.  There  were  a  few  who  thought,  and 
many  who  believed.  There  were  many  ideas,  many  plans,  many 
projects.  Each  announced  itself  as  a  revelation, — as  a  doctrine 
which  could  not  be  amended  or  discussed,  but  must  be  accepted 
with  implicit  faith.  New  ideas  were  not  sounded,  but  adopted,  no 
matter  how  they  jarred  with  others.  People  swore  by  authorities. 
To  this  circumstance  do  we  ascribe  the  many  errors  and  wild 
experiments  of  the  time. 

After  what  we  have  said  of  Law,  it  need  hardly  astonish  us 
that  Necker  too  is  a  favourite  of  Louis  Blanc.  He  does  not 
indeed  attempt  to  conceal  the  brilliant  financial  forgery  of  his 
notorious  Compte  rendu,  in  which  Necker  by  a  common  trick  of 
counting-house  jugglery  palmed  an  enormous  deficit  upon  the 
nation  under  cover  of  a  fictitious  surplus  of  half-a-mUlion  of 
pounds.  He  sympathises  likewise  with  the  following  remarks  of 
the  famous  banker : — "  The  man  who  first  put  some  paling  round 
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a  piece  of  land  and  sowed  his  grains  therein,  has  he  hy  this  act 
obtained  an  exclusive  privilege,  so  that  he  and  his  descendants 
should  possess  this  land  to  the  end  of  time  ?*'  And  he  next  asks 
the  landed  proprietors,  Is  your  title  of  possession  registered  in 
heaven  ?  Bid  you  bring  the  soil  with  you  from  some  planet  ? 
What  power  have  you  which  you  do  not  hold  from  society  ?"* 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  French  Minister  of  State  in 
1774,  and  another  French  Minister  in  1848  gives  them  his  adhe* 
sion,  complaining  at  the  same  time  that  the  former  does  not  go  far 
enough.  And  the  society  of  France,  who  idolised  Necker  and  his 
work,  while  they  obstinately  refused  to  take  one  part  of  the  burden 
under  which  the  people  groaned,  upon  their  unloaded  shoulders, 
pretended  nevertheless  to  be  shocked  by  the  excesses  of  a  Revolu- 
tion^ to  the  horrors  of  which  they  had  amply  contributed.  For 
the  excesses  of  gentlemanly  cruelty  were  quite  as  revolting,  though 
less  glaring  than  the  unbridled  fury  of  the  populace.  The  harvest 
of  the  year  1774  had  been  bad.  The  people  began  to  suffer; 
their  minds  were  open  to  that  vague  feeling  of  restlessness,  which 
precedes  Revolutions.  Threatening  rumours  are  afloat  —  they 
listen.  A  word,  which  causes  them  to  tremble,  the  word  Famine 
has  been  pronounced.  Dijon  became  the  scene  of  an  insurrection. 
A  mob  surrounded  the  town-hall.  Their  cry  was  for  bread.  The 
commander  of  the  town  came  out  on  the  balcony,  to  address  the 
populace.  His  words  were  few  and  simple  ;  the  Revolution  fur- 
nished them  with  a  commentary.  He  said,  "  Mes  amis  1  Therbe 
commence  a  pousser.  Allez  paitre  He  asked  the  famishing 
wretches  to  eat  grass  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.  The  agitation 
spread.  From  town  to  town  it  proceeded  towards  Paris.  Pontoise, 
Poissey,  St.  Germain,  and  lastly  Versailles,  rose  in  arms,  and  the 
3rd  of  May,  1775,  was  fixed  upon  for  an  outbreak  on  the  capital, 
when  the  rioters  were  at  last  dispersed.  Two  of  the  leaders  were 
hanged  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve.  An  old  man,  who  had  seen  the 
Revolution  from  beginning  to  end,  told  M.  Blanc  the  story  of 
this  execution.  The  death  of  these  two  men  left  a  painful  im- 
pression. They  suffered  for  the  excesses  of  the  panic,  and  their 
last  cry,  addressed  to  the  People,  was  that  they  died  for  their 
cause.  The  Court  could  afford  to  joke  on  these  occurrences,  and 
the  ladies  wore  caps  •*  d.  la  revolte.^*  But  the  People  were  serious 
and  gloomy. — 

♦  Vide  Necker,  Sur  la  Legislation  et  le  Commerce  des  Grains.  Part  I. 
chap.  24. 
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Our  space  does  not  allow  m  to  fcXLaw  the  eourse  of  events,  from 
the  conToefttkm  of  the  National  Asseinbly  to  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  Feudalism  on  the  memorable  4th  of  August,  1789,  which 
concludes  what  M.  Blanc  calls  the  Jw^st  act  of  the  Revolution 
Boufj^eoUe,"  and  which  occupies  the  latter  half  of  his  second 
Yolume.  But  at  a  later  period  we  shall  perhaps  be  at  liberty  to 
resume  our  report.  The  subject  will  then  hare  received  some  new 
lights  from  the  events  which  have  drawn  our  attention  to  this 


A  THOUSAND,  yea,  a  thousand  isles, 

Bedeck  the  sparkling  seas ; 
Endear'd  by  Heav'n's  sweetest  smiles, 

And  Heav'n's  balmiest  breeze. 

Fair  places,  fresh  as  with  the  bloom 

Of  £den'8  fragrant  bow*rs — 
Ere  sorrow's  tears,  or  passion's  gloom, 

DeiiPd  the  laiighing  Hours. 

Ah,  yes !  not  yet  hath  vanish'd  hence 

That  grace  of  blessed  price, 
That  gives  to  human  innocence, 

A  human  Paradise ! 

And  not  amidst  these  lovely  fanes 

Still  sanctified  below 
From  sordid  hopes,  and  selfish  pains, 

Man's  vanity  and  woe — 

Can  aught  more  beautiful  be  known 

Than  that  delicious  spot 
Where  dwelt — a  king  on  Nature's  throne — 

A  Fay  of  happy  lot. 

A  very  king  that  Fairy  wight. 

Amidst  a  courtly  throng 
Of  creatures,  lovely  to  the  sight, 

And  singing  Truth's  own  song. 

Ten  thousand  trees  his  courtiers  were, 

With  fruits,  aye  lowly  bent ; 
And  birds,  that  thro'  the  spicy  air 

Their  unbought  music  sent. 
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And  myriad  flow'rd  of  brightest  dyes, 
Endow'd  with  ev^  sweet, 

Did  tarn  on  him  tibeir  iMghing  eyas 
And  kiss  hi&  staying  frat. 

The  kid,  the  Bqnirrel,  and  the  ro6, 

The  parrot,  jay,  and  dove, 
Did  leap  and  scream,  and  uramuir  low 

Their  nna&cted  krve. 

'Twas  thns  that  pi^y  Elf  was  king, 
And  thus,  by  noblast  right. 

He  fealty  had  of  every  thmg 
By  love's  sapremest  mi^^t. 

It  was,  in  aooth,  a  ndiant  houit. 
Where  dwelt  that  pigmy  free ; 

All  land  of  f aiiy  yon  might  xoam, 
Yet  no  such  region  see. 

The  Ocean,  dad  ingkaay  sheen, 

Upon  its  bnast  did  hold 
An  island  of  etemalgreen. 

Beneath  a  aky  of  gold. 

The  oocoa  and  the  foodful  pafaa, 

The  plane  of  ffiuit  span. 
The  heri)  of  medicinal  balm 

And  bountiful  banyan. 

The  fig,  the  tamarind,  the  Tine, 

The  sago,  and  the  cane ; 
Pomegranates,  and  the  laacums  pine, 

And  fields  of  yellow^gxatn. 

The  myrtle,  deck*d  in  bloom  of  snow, 
Where  humming  ¥rild-bee  feeds ; 

The  tulip-treea  resplendent  show. 
And  hyacinthine  mea<k. 

Eadi  lovely  and  each  gradons  thing 

Rewardmg  hmum  toil, 
Spontaneous  in  that  isle  did  spring. 

As  erst  in  Eden's  soiL 

The  very  sand  upon  the  shore 

Was  delicate  and  bright. 
As  that  which  tells  the  minutes  o'er 

To  Wisdom's  watchful  sight. 
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And  there,  in  constant  murmurs  fell 

The  placid,  shining  main  ; 
A  haunting  sound,  a  mighty  spell. 

To  lull  the  aching  brain. 

To  lay  the  fev'rish  thought  to  rest 

To  hush  the  rising  groan, 
And  harmonise  man's  jarring  breast 

With  Nature'ff  solemn  tone. 

And  still  the  bounteous  Ocean  threw 

Its  treasures  to  the  day ; 
A  thousand  shells  of  bumish'd  hue. 

Made  glorious  the  way. 

And  when  the  light  of  starry  skies 

Was  trembling  on  the  sea. 
The  Mermaid  from  her  cave  would  rise 

And  warble  melody. 

And  oft  across  the  main  would  float 

A  strange  and  solenm  swell— 
The  wild,  fantastic,  fitful  note 

Of  Triton's  breathing  shell. 

And  sounding  still  that  music  sweet, 

The  sea  in  silver  spray 
Would  break  beneath  the  sea-nymphs'  £eet. 

And  glitter  in  the  ray. 

In  ev'ry  star,  in  every  air. 

In  ev'ry  soiind  and  sight, 
A  look  and  voice  of  love  was  there. 

And  peacefiillest  delight. 

And  pond'ring  on  that  lovely  scene 

Of  land  and  sea  and  sky, — 
The  dearest,  fondest  thought  had  been. 

To  ebb  away  and  die. 

That  dying,  we  might  seek  the  spring 
Whence  flow'd  the  tide  of  good — 

And  bathe  the  spirit's  earth-clogg'd  wing 
In  that  immortal  flood. 

Oh  !  Nature,  beautiful  and  wise ! 

Thus,  be  it  ever  giv'n — 
That  we  may  read  within  thine  eyes 

The  promises  of  Heav'n. 
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That  with  a  love,  as  deep,  as  true, 

As  sinless  and  intense 
As  ever  youthful  bridegroom  knew 

For  plighted  innocence — 

We  still  may  woo  thy  truthful  gaze, 

May  listen  to  thy  voice  ; 
Assured  the  bliss  of  after-days 

In  thee,  our  early  choice. 

So,  loving  thee,  this  life 's  a  feast 
By  Peace  and  Plenty  spread ; — 

And  Death  himself  a  Holy  Priest, 
The  grave— a  bridal  bed. 


DESSALINES  AND  TOUSSAINT  L'OUVERTURE. 

AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OP  HAITI. 
BY  JOHN  WILSON  ROSS. 

A  GENTLEMAN  travelling,  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  among  the 
picturesque  but  seldom-trodden  wilds  of  the  mountains  of  Cibao, 
in  the  interior  of  Haiti,  stopped,  at  the  close  of  evening,  to  rest  his 
borse  and  refresh  and  shelter  himself  for  the  night,  at  a  small  inn 
by  the  roadside.  This  inn  proved  to  be  the  property  of  a  Mustee 
woman,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  formerly  been  a  mistress 
of  the  first  black  Emperor  of  Haiti,  Jean  Jacques  Dessalines  ;  and 
who,  on  the  traveller  entering  into  conversation  with  her,  told  him 
some  striking  incidents  in  Dessalines'  life  not  generally  known. 
Her  story,  such  as  it  was,  is  now  laid  before  the  reader,  interlarded 
with  other  facts,  heard  from  the  natives  of  Haiti,  concerning  the 
^imperor's  co-labourers,  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  Christophe,  and 
others. 

It  is  necessary  to  preface  anything  relating  to  Dessalines  with 
some  short  account  of  the  state  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  before 
Rebreaking  out  of  the  Revolution  in  1791.  When  the  colonists 
^^ected  themselves  to  legislative  functions,  on  the  dismemberment 
of  France,  the  mulattoes,  on  account  of  their  colour,  were  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  government  of  the  island,  though  many  were 
^on  of  property  and  of  the  highest  education ;  and  this,  more 
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than  the  slavery  of  the  negroes  (as  is  generallj  supposed),  was  the 
cause  of  those  horrible  events  which  subsequentlj  occurred.  A 
great  many  of  the  yellow  people  leaving  the  colony  settled  in  the 
mother  country,  and  in  Paris  enrolled  themselves  into  a  society 
called  Amis  des  Noirs.*^  Those  who  r^nained  in  St.  Domingo, 
devoted  entirely  to  the  race  of  their  mothers^  repeatedly  expressed 
to  the  blacks  their  anxious  desire  to  see  them  free.  This  conduct 
caused  many  negroes  to  rebel,  and  sundry  mulattoes  were,  there- 
fore, brought  to  trial,  and  executed.  AoMmg  the  first  of  those 
who  thus  suffered  was  Ogg.  He  had  partieuiariy  endeared  himself 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Africa,  by  taking  a  very  active  part  to 
procure  their  emancipation  ;  and  he  had  been  long  and  early  loved 
by  Dessalines.  On  the  morning  that  he  was  hanged,  Dessalines  was 
one  of  the  throng  of  blacks  collected  on  the  Plaine  du  Nord  to  wit- 
ness his  execution.  The  poor  negroes  fell  overwhelmed  by  the 
stroke  of  Og€*s  death  ;  one  in  particular,  overcome  by  the  nusfor- 
tune,  had  lm>ken  out  into  a  fit  weeping,  when  a  short*  stout 
negro,  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  something  very  remarkable 
in  his  appearance,  came  up  behind  him  and  touched  him  on  his 
shoulder.  Looking  up,  the  negro  met  the  glance  of  the  stranger's 
meditative  eye. 

"Why  do  they  hang  that  man?"  said  the  other,  pointing 
towards  Og^. 

The  negro  replied  lhat  he  did  not  know,  but  he  believed  beeaase 
the  lawyers  swd  that  he  had  stolen,  or,  rather,  got  things  that  the 
negroes  had  stolen,  and  bought  with  them  a  small  coontry-hoose. 

<^'What  then?  "  exclaimed  the  o^er,  in  a  cmmnanding  but; 
stem  tone  of  voice.  "  Po  you  not  think  that  white  men  also  buy 
stolen  things  ?  There  stands  your  master ;  go  and  t^  the  con- 
stable *  Bun-hold-him-fast ! '  He  knew  you  were  stolen  from 
your  father  and  mother,  yet  he  bought  you.  Well,  if  the  Maek 
rascal  is  to  be  hanged  for  stolen  things,  I  hope  the  white  laseal 
will  be  hanged  too,  for  the  same  thing, — when  we  eatoh  Am." 

Uttering  the  last  few  words  in  a  significant  tone,  he  tiunei  on 
his  heel  and  disappeared. 

It  was  DessaHnes — a  man — as  the  above  isqpeeeh  is  sufficient  to 
prove  him  to  have  been — of  a  wild  and  flighty  nund,  bnt  yet  of  a. 
composed  and  melancholy  behaviour.  Hia  spirits,  at  this  pmod, 
were  much  r^xed  by  his  heart  resting  entirely  on  the  vagne  and 
shadowy,  but  strong  and  overpowering,  hope  of  the  independence 
of  Haiti  and  universal  liberty.    He  worited  pennvely  at  his  taak^. 
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and  was  at  times  unboundedly  irritable — siokening  with  impatience 
at  the  delay  of  that  relief  for  the  negroes  which  he  so  ardently 
coTeted.  Wheneyer  he  was  from  home — and  he  was  often  absent 
from  hifi  master — ^he  was  rendering  himself  romantically  intimate 
with  negroes  of  similar  dispositions  ;  and  to  them  he  laid  bare  his 
irhole  heart.    So  time  rolled  on. 

It  was  '^e  noon  of  May-day^  1791  >  and  the  sun  was  blasung  on 
the  deserted  quay  which  overlooks  the  bay  of  Cape  Franks.  The 
sea-breeze  was  rustling  through  the  foliage  of  the  tall  palm  and 
cocoa-nnt  trees  which  shaded  the  pleasant  Esplanade,  and  the  gay 
tri-colonred  flag  was  fluttering  round  the  Vigie,  or  signal  post  on 
one  of  the  summits  of  Mome  dn  Cap.  Suddenly  a  negro»  of  a 
highly  intelligent  expression  of  countmiance,  drest  in  a  Unen  i^lurt 
and  trousers,  and  carrying  a  basket  of  fruit  on  his  headj  descended 
the  hill  side,  from  one  of  the  pretty  country-houses  along  the  road 
to  the  village  of  Limb^.  Arrived  on  the  spacious  and  well-payed 
qui^,  he  stationed  himself  under  the  shade  of  a  tamarind  tree, 
and,  standing  still  for  several  seconds,  examined  every  object  care- 
fully, when  suddenly  casting  up  his  eyes,  he  saw  mi  the  roof  of  a 
small  house,  at  the  comer  of  the  Hue  St.  Joseph,  a  middle-aged 
negro,  short,  stout,  and  ^th  a  strongly-made  frame,  driving  nails 
into  boards,  and  hammering  shingles  on  to  the  roofing  of  the  edifice. 
Recognising  Dessalines  in  the  black  carpenter,  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  him«  He  spoke  of  the  banging  of  Og6,  and  of 
the  Imaking  on  the  wheel  of  Chavane  ;  of  4000  negroea  rising  and 
making  a  stand  in  behalf  of  their  race  against  the  French  soldiers 
on  the  plantation  of  Monsieur  Latour  on  the  plain  of  Cul-de-Sae  ; 
of  2000  more  rebelling  in  the  same  cause  in  the  parish  of  Hire- 
labbais,  burning  sugar,  cotton,  and  coflee  plantations,  and  killing 
the  whites  indiscriminately.  ''And  now,"  continued  the  negro, 
"  they  are  going  to  Port-au-Prinee,  to  bum  that  also^  and,  as  my 
master  says,  to  *  grab  hold  of  everything  they  can.* " 

So  it  is  always,"  here  exclaimed,  in  a  fiery  manner,  Dessa- 
lines, who  had  hitherto  been  listening  with  patience  to  what  his 
friend  had  been  saying  to  him.  When  black  men  go  together  in 
a  body,  the  white  men  say  they  steal  everything.  Well ;  and  the 
white  men — Do  they  steal  noting  ?  Your  master,  naw»  1  will  be 
bonnd,  does  not  give  you  food  enough.  Say  to  him,-«-<  Sir,  you 
starve  me ;  gi?e  me  more.'  He  will  tell  you*  ^e  American 
privateers  steal  all  the  vessels  laden  with  provisions." 

"  He  says  so." 
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Ay ;  and  a  very  good  story  *tis,  when  told  twice  or  thrice  ; 
hut,  told  oyer  again  and  again,  for  a  hundred  times,  who  helieves 
the  truth  of  it  ?  Your  master  is  a  rohher  of  your  provisions. 
Hearken  !  "  continued  Dessalines,  striking  the  shingles  passion- 
ately with  his  hammer,  "  if  the  American  privateer  every  day 
steals  the  vessel  with  herrings  and  salt-fish,  why  does  he  never 
steal  the  vessel  with  the  grabhing-hoe  and  the  pick-axe,  the  saw 
and  the  hammer  ?  " 

A  new  light  flashed  across  his  countenance. 

"  There  !  I  have  done  with  the  work  of  masters  for  ever !  " 
he  cried,  in  a  loud  angry  tone,  and  tossing,  furiously,  his  hammer 
into  the  middle  of  the  street  beneath  him,  and  commencing  to 
descend  the  ladder.  "  Come,**  said  he  to  the  other,  "  do  you,  too, 
leare  your  master's  work,  and  join  with  me  these  black  men  who 
steal  everything.  And  woe  to  the  white  men  and  the  masters  of 
St.  Domingo !  " 

Early  next  morning,  these  two  negroes  having  effected  their 
escape  from  ^eir  masters,  and  assumed  (what  is  common  among 
the  blacks)  their  proprietors'  names,  which  were  Dessalines  and 
Christophe,  were  climbing  the  sides  of  the  lofty  mountains,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  La  Trouble,  on  tlje  verge  of  the  Spanish 
possessions.  It  was  about  an  hour  before  daybreak,  and  die  air 
was  perfectly  calm.  Occasionally,  a  sudden  and  confused  noise, 
like  the  shrieks  of  women  and  children,  spread  up  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  and  plantations  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Suddenly  Christophe  stopped,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  other's 
arm  t 

"  Hush  !  "  said  he,  "Listen  !  ** 

Dessalines  (as  we  must  henceforth  call  the  black  carpenter) 
listened  attentively.  Through  the  breathless  air,  sounds,  like  the 
barking  of  powerful  dogs,  proceeding  from  a  great  distance,  burst 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains. 

**  Here  come  bloodhounds !  **  he  observed,  in  a  subdued  but 
excited  tone  of  voice.  "  We  are  certainly  lost  unless  we  climb 
some  tree.  Here  is  a  wild  fig.  In  its  boughs  only  can  we  hope 
for  safety.  Climb.** 

They  clambered  up  into  the  tree  with  nimble  agility,  and 
reached  almost  the  topmost  boughs.  Scarcely  had  they  laid  them- 
selves down  straight  on  one  of  the  vast  limbs  of  the  gigantic  wild 
fig,  keeping  their  heads  against  the  bark,  and  entirely  concealing 
their  bodies  from  the  sight  of  any  one  below,  when  some  unhappy 
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wretches, — a  black  woman  with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  and  her  two 
sons,  boys  of  about  eight  and  nine  years  of  age, — screaming  from 
terror^  rushed  out  from  some  bushes,  in  the  attempt  to  run  from 
the  pursuit  of  bloodhounds,  which,  here  hunting  tham  down,  flew 
at  them  with  a  hideous  yell,  and  threw  them  on  the  ground ; 
then  growling  in  a  dreadful  manner,  devoured  their  flesh  from 
their  bones.  With  their  jaws  drenched  with  gore,  the  horrid 
animals,  then  barking  loud,  and  snuffing  along  the  ground,  came 
op  to  the  tree,  and  stopping  at  the  trunk,  leaped  against  it,  and 
howled  for  their  prey.  Presently  their  keepers  and  a  body  of 
French  troops,  armed  with  muskets,  came  to  the  spot,  and  seeing 
the  motion  of  the  dogs,  looked  up  into  the  tree  ;  and  one  of  them 
discharged  his  musket  into  its  branches.  A  second  elapsed  ;  then 
a  few  leaves  and  the  musket-ball  came  rattling  down  about  his 
ears,  whereupon,  with  French  levity,  bursting  into  a  peal  of 
laughter,  he  and  his  comrades,  chasing  on  the  dogs,  pursued  their 
way,  skipping  through  the  long  grass  in  their  white  gaiters. 
Dessalines  and  Cliristophe  then  descended  from  the  tree. 

"We  have  had  a  very  narrow  escape,"  observed  Christophe, 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  Come  along,"  shouted  Dessalines,  grasping  the  other  by  the 
hand  -with  a  wrench,  and  with  his  brow  furrowed  with  savage 
frowns. 

Down  the  back  of  the  mountain  they  went,  and  in  due  time 
reached  a  sandy  desert  plain,  which  separated  the  French  posses- 
sions from  the  Spanish  Cantons  ;  and  here,  finding  assembled  a 
multitude  of  negroes  who  had  rebelled^  they  enrolled  themselves 
among  their  number. 

At  that  time  the  negroes  had  not  united  themselves  into  an 
organised  body,  but  separating  into  small  parties,  hid  behind 
hedges  on  the  roadside,  in  the  open  country,  or  behind  trees  and 
rocks  in  intricate  mountain  passes,  and  rushing  out  upon  every 
white  passenger,  barbarously  massacred  him.  From  this — as 
they  resembled  Italian  highway-men — they  acquired  the  name  of 
bandits,  which  ever  afterwards  adhered  to  them. 

In  the  week  after  Dessalines  and  Christophe  had  thus  joined 
these  black  banditti,  the  estate  of  M.  Flaville  was  fired  ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  conflagration,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising,  the 
proprietor,  in  his  endeavours  to  escape  from  the  country,  was 
gaUoping  on  horseback,  at  full  speed,  along  the  Chemin  de  1* 
Eglise,  which  leads  to  the  Bay  de  \  Acul.    As  he  reached  a 
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windings  in  the  road,  iDessaliaABS,  with  a  Bomber  cf  ^on^attmui 
armed  with  bludgeons,  sprang  o«t  fsom  a  luski&g-^aae  in  a 
thicket  of  bamboos,  and,  stopping  the  i^Bcfama^  kaoeked  him 
oS  his  horae  and  murdered  him. 

'*Ho!  §a !  mes  freres!"  cried  BessaUaes,  Wasdiahk^  his 
weapon  orer  his  head  with  a  fierce  gesture  as  he  spake.  This 
white  man  is  dcme  for.  Kow  comes  Ibe  turn  M.  Galilet»  after 
him  M.  Clements,  a&d  then  M.  Bajon  de  Ltheiiaa.  AU -these 
three  white  men  bear  no  good  w^  towamis  the  black  men.  Let 
us  go  to  their  houses,  bum  their  buUdings,  and  depriye  ^em  of 
their  lires.  Huzza !  mes  freres,  huzza !  "  And  Beasattnaa,  in 
his  c^eck-shirt  tucked  up  over  his  light  arm,  dashed  threuj^lhe 
citron  hedge  bj  the  road  side,  followed  by  his  eompaaioiuii,  ahoHt* 
ing  wUdfy.    As  he  said,  so  he  did. 

Tiiat  night  the  fire  shells  were  sounding  on-  the  testatos  in  the 
nel^bourhood  of  Roncooaw,  while  straggling  lights  w^ie  gleaming 
through  the  wood  between  Les  ELabitatiens  Ne^  imd  2/Hencouiat. 
It  was  the  depth  of  night,  and  M.  Bayon  de  liberkaa,  the  com*- 
mandewr  (or  manager)  on  the  former  fH^opertj,  waa,  at  4he  tine, 
in  bed,  but  was  soon  startled  from  his  sleep  bj  the  aoanding  of 
the  shells  and  the  shouting  and  shrieking  of  the  negvoea*  The 
first  object  that  met  his  Yisaon  was  the  glare  of  flames  fiieketiiig 
against  the  roof  and  ceiling  of  his  chamber.  He  sprang  frona  lua 
bed,  almost  befiide  himself  from  fear :  just  Ihen  has  faitl&l  a^gro, 
Toussaint,  entered  the  rooon  with  tottering,  steps,  and  a  woe 
broken  by  convulsive  agitation : — 

"  Fly,  Sir/*  said  he  ;  "for  the  love  of  Heavoi,  fly,  Hm 
bandits,  who  are  on  the  estate  destroying  eneryihiag,  i0 
bum  us  out — to  cut  our  throats.  Already,  oa  the  adjwaiBg 
plantation,  have  they  murdered  M.  Clements.*' 

Haste,  Toussaint ;  fetch  me  my  coat  and  hat.    I  will  put 
myself  on  board  a  «hip  in  the  harhour,  and  «iul  for  ABieiica**' 
It  is  indeed  imperative,  Sir,"  said  the  ii«^gro. 

**  Come  with  me,  and  I  beseech  you  be  eaiiiwifl ;  fip  i£  the 
brigands  see  us,  we  sxe  in&llibly  iest.*' 
'  M.  iBayon  de  Libertaa,  mountiBg  a  herse,  |^e|^.  homedly 
down  the  avenue  of  lioKes,  a.nd^  crossing  a  eanepieee*  rcaehad  this 
hedge  of  citron  trees  which  separated  the  estate  of  lua  ewpleywy 
Count  de  Noe,  from  that  of  M.  Joly,  without  mBOiiag  wo^  aaj 
adventure.  Then  making  his  way  through  a  gc^  in  the  femoe,  k» 
got  down,  by  a  steep  banl^,  into  a  &moo3i«  wide  road,  ahiided»  «n 
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both  sybsy  by  liBM^tcees,  aid,  ooeanonally*  hj  palm  and  pinMnto» 
whkk  led  to  Uie  Bay  de  L'Aeul ;  and  aeoompliahing  tlie  distance 
the  dawn,  pot  hinself  on  board  alittle  sehomdr,  and  sailed 
for  Baltimore  in  Maryland. 

WbttL  TonaMunt  sanr  his  master  embariced  in  safety,  he  passed 
tlmaiigh  maay  cotton  plaafcations  and  tobacco  fields,  and,  reaching 
^  siKBiDit  of  Mcnie  Booge,  went  back,  aeiDss  the  country,  to 
L'Habitation  No6.  On  his  arrital  there  he  found  only  the  walls 
of  the  sttgar-works  standing ;  the  large  and  elegant  snbstantial 
B(<me4Mdh  dwelhng-hoase  smouldering  in  flaoMS ;  scarcdy  a  cane 
to  be  seen ;  and  only  a  doaen  or  sixteen  negroes  loit^ing  about 
Ihdr  hats,  the  rest---about  a  thousand  in  number — harii^  joined 
the  bandits.  Tonssaint  hsfing  now  neither  master  to  senre,  nor 
estate  to  live  cn,  bade  adieu  to  L'Halntation  No^.  Catching  and 
asddltng  »  nnle  that  was  loitering  about-the  deraatated  fields, 
eating  o»i6  Jearaii,  he  retraced  his  steps,  going  towards  Ca^ 
Fran^aaa,  inth  the  intttitien  of  taking  up  his  dwdling  there,  and 
living  widi  seme  of  his  relations.  He  trayelled  over  a  generally 
low  and  fiat  comiiry,  riding  leisurely.  On  reaching  that  part  of 
his  jowney  whore  the  Chraain  de  TAeul  and  the  Ghemin  de  la 
Coupe  de  Limb6  join  by  the  rirer  SaU6e,  he  was  aceosted  by  & 
party  of  bandits,  at  the  head  of  whom  (as  usual)  was  BesscJinee. 

"  Stand,  yoB  banned  bkek  rascal/'  shouted  Bessaiinea,  in  a 
stentorian  and  authoarUative  Yoice.      Where  are  yon  going  to  ?  " 

''What  is  that  to  you?**  was  the  rejoinder  of  Tonssaint 
L'OuT^tore,  in  an  equsliy  loud  and  commanding  tone* 

"Join  us,  or  we  murder  you,'*  ssad  Beasalinae.  ''But  we 
wage  ju)t  war  against  the  blacks — oxdy  against  the  whites.  Come, 
then,  and  join  us,  and  jou  shall  haye  everything  ym  wssat,  the 
houses  and  the  wiTOs,  and  the  freedom  of  the  whilM3  men.'' 

I  care  not  for  the  houses  and  the  wives,"  replied  Toussaint 
L'OnTortitte,  ''  b«t  only  for  the  freedom  <^  tbs  whites." 

A  loud  shout  drowned  the  remainder  of  hia  speech,  and  the 
bandits,  gathering  roimd  him,  bore  him  off  in  trinn^ih^and  oarried 
him  to  the  Haut  dn  Cape,  where  the  rest  of  ^ir  comrades  were 
assendded,  and  whm  . Tonssaint  X'Ouverture  ^ocfaanged  his  whip 
for  a. sabre,  becoming  a  soldier  instead  of  a  postillion. 

It  so.  happened  lhat  Toussaint  L'Owrertore  waa  an  educated 
negro :  he  knew  both  how  to  read  and  write,  and,  bang  a  man  of 
great  ability,  he  soon  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  bandits, 
and  bMffht  under  control  Bessalines,  Biasson,  and  the  most 
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refractory  of  them.  The  rebels  at  this  time  amounted  to  upwards 
of  100,000  ;  and  this  formidable  force  Toiwsaint  rendered  invin- 
cible, by  organising  into  an  army.  He  gave  military -titles,  and  a 
particular  kind  of  uniform,  a  blue  coat  with  scarlet  cuffs  and  collar, 
gilt  buttons,  gold  epaulettes,  and  white  gaiters  and  neckcloths, 
after  the  style  of  the  French  regimentals  ;  and  this  gaj  and 
handsome  dress  doubtless  induced  many  of  the  negroes,  from  their 
partiality  to  a  gaudy  attire,  to  join  the  army. 

The  sanguinary  war  which  then  ensued  between  the  blacks  and 
whites  lasted  for  ten  years  ;  and,  all  efforts  to  vanquish  the 
negroes  provmg  ineffectual,  the  island  was  proclaimed  independent 
oi  France  on  the  8th  of  July,  1801  ;  and  Toussaint  L'  Ouverture, 
who  had  liberated  his  country,  and  been  the  commander4n-^hicf 
ofiJl  the  forces,  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Black  Republic. 

While  he  was  in  this  height  of  power,  his  old  master,  M.  Bayon 
de  Libertas,  hearing  of  his  success  in  life,  returned  to  Haiti, 
thinking  that  he  might,  under  the  protection  of  Toussaint,  live 
safely  on  some  property.  Never  was  a  man  more  deceived.  Im- 
mediately on  landing  on  the  quay  at  Gape  Fran^ais  he  was  cap- 
tured by  some  soldiers  drawn  up  in  an*ay  with  fixed  bayonets,  and 
marched  in  chains  to  the  Blacks'  camp  at  Breda.  He  was  there 
brought  before  a  court-martial,  composed  of  twelve  black  general 
officers,  by  whom  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  the  next 
morning.  Meanwhile  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  dilapidated  building, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  valley,  and  secured  with  strong  iron 
bars.  When  left  alone  in  his  prison  to  night  and  darkness,  he 
stretched  himself  out  in  silent  agony  upon  his  couch  of  dried 
sugar-canes,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  morrow  in  despair.  It 
was  somewhat  past  ■  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  his  attention 
was  roused  by  seeing  a  slender  black  man,  a  little  above  the 
middle  height,  attired  in  a  field  officer's  uniform,  descending  into 
the  ravine  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  from  the  Blacks* 
camp.  In  the  easy,  and  almost  elegant,  deportment  of  the  black 
general,  he  did  not  at  first  recognise  his  old  slave. 

**  What  brings  you  back  to  Haiti,  my  kind,  old  master  ?  "  said 
Toussaint  L'  Ouverture,  as  he  stood  before  the  iron  bars  of  the 
cage. 

**  The  quelling  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  hopes  of  dwelling  on 
my  o'd  property  protected  by  you,  Toussaint  L*  Ouverture,  from 
the  violence  and  resentment  of  your  brethren." 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  do  that.    Even  now  the  greatest 
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danger  awaits  jou.  Tomorrow  they  mean  to  hang  jou  ;  and  if  I 
attempt  to  saye  you,  they  will  kill  me.  My  brethren  will  hare 
Tengeance  on  all  white  men.  Leare  then  this  island  this  night ; 
and  bear  with  you  the  good  wishes  of  a  grateful  heart,  and  one, 
who,  though  he  has  a  black  skin,  knows  how  to  do  his  duty." 
"Noble  TouBsaint!  " 
Thank  me  not.  But  quit  this  spot.  Qo  to  the  coast  of 
St.  Marc.  There  is  a  ship  ready  to  transport  you  to  the  shores  of 
America  ;  and,  when  you  leave  Haiti,  never  more  return." 

Toussaint  L'  Ouverture  then  unlocked  the  door  of  the  prison, 
and,  relieving  M.  Bayon  de  Libertas  of  his  weighty  chains,  saw 
him  depart  in  sf^ety,  and  returned  to  the  camp  of  the  negroes. 

The  independence  of  Haiti  was  destined  to  be  soon  disturbed  by 
the  influence  of  ^  foreign  powers.  Bonaparte,  being  then  at  peace 
with  all  Europe^  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  re-conquest  of  that 
island.  Thither,  with  that  object  in  view,  he  dispatched  30,000 
troops,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Le  Glerc,  to  be  captain-general 
and  cliief  magistrate  of  the  colony.  Toussaint  resisted  the  autho* 
rity  of  Le  Clerc  ;  and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  him  an 
outlaw  and  ordering  all  to  pursue  and  treat  him  as  an  enemy  of 
the  French  Republic.  This  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  his  soldiers, 
and  Dessalines  proposed  that  some  other  general  be  promoted  to 
the  chief  command,  which  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  was  transferred  to  him. 

While  Toussaint  was  thus  deposed  in  hid  command,  a  little 
Danish  schooner,  bound  from  America  to  one  of  the  small  West 
Indian  islands,  was  driven  late  in  the  afternoon,  one  day,  by  the 
violence  of  a  hurricane  close  under  the  walls  of  Cape  Frangais, 
near  the  battery.  Assistance  was  given  by  the  soldiers,  and  the 
crew  being  mostly  Frenchmen  were  carried  to  the  fort,  and  the 
next  morning  conveyed  to  Breda.  Among  them  was  M.  Bayon  do 
Libertas,  who  had  thus  been  unfortunately  cast  again  upon  the 
inhospitable  Haiti. 

"  We  must  release  these  prisoners,"  said  Toussaint  L'  Ouver- 
ture, when  his  old  master  and  the  others  were  brought  before  the 
court-martial :  "for  we  make  not  war  with  the  elements." 

They  remain  our  prisoners,"  said  Dessalines^    as  if  taken  in 


**  One  of  them  has  been  here  before,"  swd  Biasson,  •*  and 
escaped,  no  one  know^  how.  This  time  he  must  be  removed  to 
prison,  and  have  a  double  guard  to  watch  him." 
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*'  And  be  hanged  at  snniise  in  the  monung,"  said  Desaalines. 
The  generals  rose  and  retired,  except  Bessalines  and  Toussaint 
li'OureriBPe. 

If  yon  are  my  fnead/'  sakl  Toussaint  L'Ourertnre,  **  you  will 
not  condemn  these  men.  Save  them  from  death  ;  they  are  inno- 
cent. Grant  me  the  pardon  of,  at  least,  one  of  them  ;  he  was  my 
mitoter,  and  kmd  and  good  to  nae." 

"  He  must  peridi,  to  satisfy  the  army,"  said  Dessalines,  fiercdy. 
''They  nmst  not  say  ^t  favenr  is  shown  to  any  white  man. 
He  must  perish,  because  he  is  white.    His  colour  is  his  guilt." 

*'  Oh  !  Dessalines,  what  can  I  say  to  ikasl"* 

"  Nothing  solid,  I  will  own. " 

The  dawn  approached  ;  and,  meanwhile,  during  the  night  there 
had  been  erecte«l  on  a  declivitous  plain,  betwem  a  small  wood  and 
the  Black  camp,  several  gibbets.  At  daybreak,  a  number  of 
people  were  asambled  under  them,  fra*  the  purpose  of  executing 
the  unfortunate  Frenchman.  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was  sitting 
<m  1^  fortifications  of  the  camp.  He  cast  Ins  eyes  towards  the 
plain  on  a  partiddar  gibbet ;  he  saw  the  men  adjusting  the  rope, 
and  the  vietims  standing  under  it ;  he  could  gaze  no  longer;  he 
turned  his  eyes  aside  for  a  few  mom^ts,  and,  wh«i  he  looked 
again,  he  saw  tibe  body  of  M.  Bayou  de  libertas  swinging 
in  the  air. 

A  wild  commotion  of  thoughts  swept  over  his  mind,  and  he 
yielded  to  its  foil  influenoe. 

"  I  have  leagued  with  Tice,"  he  thought,  **  vice  which  desfaoys, 
but  never  spares  life.  Dessalines  has  no  humanity,  no  chanty. 
He  has  no  generous  fedings  ;  noae,  none." 

He  bent  his  steps  to  the  camp  of  Dessalines,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  in  his  presence,  cast  his  sword  at  his  feet. 

'^Gkneral,"  said  he,  ''that  sword  I  drew  in  the  cause  of 
honour,  but  now  I  resign  it ;  for  I  am  the  enemy  of  oppresuon, 
and  will  not  be  the  assassin  of  innocent  men.  I  am  no  longer 
your  soldier." 

At  this  period  a  social  circle  of  friends,  c<msisting  of  generals, 
colonels,  captains,  and  olher  officers  in  the  Blacks'  army,  were 
assenibied  at  the  house  of  Toussaint's  old  aide-de-camp,  the  black 
general,  Chavney,  at  Port-au-Prince. 

"  It  is  very  certain,*'  observed  one  of  them,  "that  we  ail  agree 
in  one  point — to  defend  General  Toussaint  with  our  lives  and 
fortunes.    Just  now  some  men  are  rising  up  at  Araahay  and 
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Beneasain,  and  on  tbe  prairies  between  the  mountains  Selle  and 
MardigFas,  to- restore  General  Toussaint  to  the  confidence  of  the 
armj«  Let  us  place  ourseWes  at  the  head  of  these  worthy  people, 
who  ham  assembled  in  tbe  general  s  cause." 

This  was  unirersaily  assented  to  by  the  company  ;  and  in  a 
we^  after  a  rumour  was  afloat  in  Haiti,  that  there  was  an  insur- 
reotion  in  the  interior  and  on  the  west  coast. 

While  tins  mmoor  was  in  circulation,  one  morning,  shortly  after 
the  breakfast  hour,  the  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Fepnblicy  DessaHnes,  holding  in  his  hand  a  gold-headed  cane  as  a 
symbol  of  his  office,  came  out  of  a  room  in  the  Palace  of  Sans 
Soueiy  followed  by  a  fat  black  officer  of  rank,  clad  in  a  blue  coat 
richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and  having  a  long  sword  dangling  at 
his  nde,  and  spurs  attached  to  the  heels  of  his  Hessian  boots. 

"  Go,  aide^e«eamp,  to  the  Cape,"  said  Dessalines,  ''and  tell 
General  La  Plume  to-infbnn  General  Le  Clerc  that  I  will  come 
over  to  the  French:  with  all  the  Haitians,  unless  General  Toussaint 
regains-  his  influence,  which  seems  very  likely,  as  the  negroes  are 
rising  in  his  cause.  And  tell  General  La  Plume  to  inform  General 
Le  Glere — you  hear  me,  aide-de-camp  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  Excellency." 

** — to  take  prisoner  General  Toussaint,  who  is  just  now  staying 
at  L'Ouverture,  hi»  house  at  Gonaives,  not  far  from  St.  Marc." 

The  aide-de-camp  made  his  bow  and  exit  from  the  presence  of 
the  governor,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  away  at  full  gallop 
toward  the  capital. 

A  few  days  after,  in  the  dead  of  night,  a  French  man-of-war, 
L^BSr&,  a  74  gun-ship,  attended  by  a  small  Creole  frigate,  was 
atanding^  in  toward  Calm  Beach,  near  Gonaives.  Troops  imme- 
diately landed  in  several  boats^  and  surrounded  the  house  of 
TouMaint^  while  Gen«^  Brmiet  and  Le  Clerc*s  aide-de-camp, 
Ferrari,  entered,  with  a  file  of  grenadiers,  the  chamber  of  the 
blaek  general,  where  he  lay  wrapt  in  slumber.  The  French 
general  demanded  his  instant  surrender. 

Bttbmii;,"  said  Toussaint,  seeing^  his  room  crowded  with 
armed  soldiers,  but  take  not  with  me  my  feeble  wife  and  my 
harmSsafr  child." 

"  They  most  come  with=  you,"  said  the  generals,  sternly. 

Veussaint,  with  his  family,  was  hurried  that  night  on  board 
LMiro,  and  the  ship  immediately  sailed  for  France.  On  its 
arrival  at  Brest,  Toussaint  was  conveyed  in  a  close  carriage, under 
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a  strong  escort  of  cavalrj,  to  the  Castle  of  Joux,  ia  Franche- 
Comt6,  and  tbence  to  Besangon,  There  he  vas  immured  in  a  cold 
and  damp  dungeon,  and  there,  accustomed  for  sixty  years  to  a 
West  Indian  climate,  he  perished  for  want  of  warmth  and  air,  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1803. 

This  act  did  not  gain  Bonaparte  St.  Domingo.    DesaaUneSy  ^ 
hehaving  with  treachery,  instead  of  joining  the  French,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  large  hodies  of  troops,  and,  renewing  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  succeeded  in  the  attempt ;  and,  Toussaini 
L'Ouverture  being  removed  out  of  the  way  of  his  ambition,  he  waa 
proclaimed,  on  the  8  th  of  October,  1804,  on  the  plains  near  Port- 
au-Prince,  the  Emperor  of  Haiti.    But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  | 
exalted  dignity.    Charles  Bellair,  a  Congo  negro,  the  nephew  of  , 
Toussaint,  rose  up  against  him,  and  vowing  that  he  would  lay  ' 
«  the  rash  black  villain,"  (as  he  styled  Dessalines),    dead  at  his  I 
feet/'  addressed  numerous  assemblies  of  negroes  on  the  subjeet, 
and  expatiated,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  virtues  of  his  uncle.  The 
negroes  had  feeling  minds  :  they  surrounded  him  and  wept  as  they 
listened  to  him. 

When  Massa  General  Toussaint  was  alive  and  in  fortune,  he 
gib-a  we  arl,  and  ebery  one,  ebery  ting,"  they  said. 

A  hundred  hands,"  exclaimed  an  enthusiastic  old  negro,  named 
Cuffy,  holding  out  both  his  hands  to  Charles  Bellair ;  ''a  hundred 
hands  you  shall  hab  ebery  day,  Massa  Charles,  to  kill  de  Emperor.*' 

We  need  but  one  hand,"  said  Charles  Bellair,  ''and  that  is 
Gattie's." 

The  negroes  cowered  on  hearing  that  name ;  Gattie  was  the 
public  executioner.  He  was  a  Chamba  negro,  who  had  come  from 
Africa,  where  he  had  learnt  the  art'  of  taking  off  a  man's  head  with 
one  stroke  of  his  sabre,  and  without  staining  the  shirt-collar  with 
blood.  On  account  of  his  dreadful  office  he  was  feared  by  all  hifl 
tribe,  and  shunned  by  them.  So  he  lived  by  himself  in  a  cave,  in 
a  thick  grove  of  forest  trees  in  the  highest  part  of  the  mountains 
of  Cibao,  which  are  the  loftiest  cham  of  mountains  in  Haiti.  He 
was  seated  at  the  entrance  of  his  cave,  one  afternoon,  on  il  mound, 
boiling  a  kettle  of  pepper-pot,  (the  favourite  soup  of  the  negroes), 
when  Charles  Bellair  came  to  him.  Gattie  had  on,  as  UBual,  only 
trousers,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  firom  his  shoulders  to  his 
waist  being  quite  bare,  exhibited  a  skin  as  black  as  a  coal  and  as 
sleek  as  a  water  rat's.  A  sabre  slung  by  his  side  told  his  fatal 
duties. 
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"  Good  morning,  Gattie  !  "  «•  How  day,  Massa ?  "  "I  have 
bnsiness  for  you,  Gattie,"  •*  Me  glad  to  hear  um,  Massa.  P  'raps 
he  to  hink  off  some  one's  head,  eh  ?  "  The  other  noddcfd.  **  How- 
much  you  gib-a  me,  Massa  ?  "  "  The  victim's  clothes — very  fine 
clothes,  Gattie — and  ten  Joes."  **  By  Gole  !  "  And  it  is  the  * 
Emperor's  head  that  you  must  strike  off."  <*By  Gum!  dat 
wort'  twenty  Joes/*  "  And  twenty  Joes  T\\  give  you,  Gattie. 
Gome  along.  I  will  lead  you  the  way,  and  when  I  show  you  that 
dog  of  a  fellow,  let  me  see  your  sword  flash  and  his  head  roll  to 
the  ground." . 

Gattie  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  low  chuckle,  perhaps  at  the  other's 
emotions,  or,  more  probably,  at  the  mention  of  his  own  exploits. 
However,  he  followed  Charles  Bellair  down  the  mountain's  side. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  of  October,  1807. 
The  last  gleam  of  twilight  had  just  sunk  into  the  obscurity  of 
night.  A  deep  silence  reigned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pont 
Kouge,  broken  only  by  the  roll  of  drums  and  the  peal  of  martial 
music.  Dessalines,  the  Emperor,  was  advancing,  in  militaiy 
pomp,  to  meet  his  advanced  guard  at  Port-au-Prince.  As  he  was 
passing  the  bridge  over  the  river  Cul-de-Sac,  the  moon  was  a  good 
way  up  the  horizon.  Peaceful  and  light  clouds,  blanched  with 
her  beams,  rolled  over  her  disk  ;  and,  darting  snatches  of  uncertain 
light,  she  chased  away,  at  intervals,  the  partial  darkness  which 
hong  over  the  mountain  tops.  Before  Dessalines,  the  forest, 
moved  by  the  night  wind,  waved  up  and  down  in  dark  and  crowded 
midulations.  Many  objects,  diminished  by  distance,  suddenly 
issued  from  the  gloomy  forest,  and  immediately  lost  themselves 
beneath  the  shadows  of  accumulated  clouds  which  intercepted  the 
moon-light. 

You  see  those  people  yonder  ?  "  said  Dessalines,  in  his  usual 
quick  and  hasty  manner,  to  a  general  of  his  staff.  Who 
are  they?  " 

"  They  are  not  the  advanced  guard,  your  Majesty,"  said  the 
general. 

Assisted  by  the  moon-light,  which  struggled  through  some 
Bpongy  clouds,  Dessalines  saw  the  body  of  men  bearing  onward 
toward  him.  In  their  speedy  motions  and  indignant  countenances 
he  might  have  read  his  death-warrant.  His- looks  wandered  over 
their  closely  serried  body,  in  anxiety,  as  he  watched  them  form 
themselves  in  platoons,  and  slowly  load  their  guns.  The  platoon 
then  advanced,  and  halted  within  gun-shot  of  him.    He  heard  the 
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word,  "Make  ready."  In  anticipatioii  of  the  b«xI  ofder,  he 
sliouted  aloud  to  them,  and  rode  forward  with  amazing  cqorage  to 
chastise  them  with  his  cone.  He  had  neaify  reached  them,  when 
a  voice  cried  out,  "  Now  Grattie,  take  your  victim  !  " 

A  little  black  man,  panting  for  breath,  ran  forward,  his 
unsheathed  sabre  flashing  bright  in  the  mooiK-beam, 

Dessalines  retreated,  speaking  with»d6Bperate  ai^er:— '*£ebds ! 
tndtois,  all !  " — ^e  said — "do  with  me  as  yeu  like  ;  huty  bear 
witness,  I  die,  as  I  h«re  lived,  a  brave  soldier  !  " 

Scarcely  had  these  words  left  his  lips,  when  his  head  (4aken  off 
by  one  stroke  of  6attie*s  sabi^e)  rolled  from  Ihb  idiouiders  to  the 
ground.    He  £ell  without  a  groan. 

The  tyrant  is  no  more.  Rejoice  !  "  said  the  Congo  negro. 
"  Now,  on  to  St.  Marc.  We  will  make  ibe  good  Chnstophe  our 
Emperor.** 

The  morning  of  the  morrow  dawned  smdess  on  the  scene  of 
slaughter.  The  mutilated  carcass  of  the  Emperor  was,  mean- 
while, consigned  to  the  silent  tomb.  His  fiate  created  no  sympathy 
among  the  people,  the  justice  of  his  doom  berog  imiveraaUy 
acknowledged ;  and  his  murderers  made  no  expiation  for  their 
crimes  at  a  human  tribunal.  But  Nemesis,  who  punisheB,  unre-  - 
lentingly,  all  criminalB — ^if  not  with  her  right,  with  her  1^  hand — 
caused  Charles  Bellaur  to  make  atonement  for  his  ranvdmms  deed, 
a  few  years  after,  by  being  shot  to  death,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  in 
the  Champ-de-Mars,  at  the  back  of  the  G^randes  Casemes,^  or 
Barracks,  in  the  City  of  Cape  Fran^ais. 


EMBESON  AND  HIS  VISIT  TO  SCOTLAND. 


Thb  recent  vifiit  of  the  now  oecumenical  American  Transeendentalist, 
with  his  four  lectures  in  the  Philosophical  Institution  here,  (EdinbuTgfa,) 
has  delighted  his  nnnienms  readers— has  no  doubt  somewhat  mystified, 
but  greatly  interested,  the  not  inconsiderable  female  portion  of  lihem— has 
grieved  or  horrified  the  very  orthodox-— and  has,  at  the  same  time,  like 
the  approach  of  a  friendly  voice  once  distant  stirred  the  hearts  of  a  few 
independent  thinkers.  In  this  firmest  stronghold  of  religious  formalism, 
and  arena  of  the  odium  ikeaUgicum,  it  is  difficult  for  sudi  to  Hft  their 
voices.  At  present  not  an  organ  exists  for  them  in  Scotland ;  but  that 
each  there  are^  and  that  they  will  strive  to*  fdi^  their  duty  as  it  arisen 
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Mr.  BmenKBi  msy  Mi  amand,  m  we  know  that  he  was  not  indifferent 
to  ibe  mMer. 

Besides  -vadevs  pure  aend  f^em&rora  minds,  even  amongst  the  yonnger 
mimstera  of  several  denonjmations,  whe,  as  the  writer  happens  to  be 
swaace,  have  perosed  his  writings  with  ancavilling  pleasure,  there  are 
oth^  wiho  mer^  desiderate  a  joamal  free  from  party^  clique,  or 
<^  draomtnatieD,"  for  pfailoeophieal,  artistic,  and  social  topics,  in  order 
to  do  their  ptft^  These  individuals  are  more  or  less  ravonrable  to 
esncnt  views ;  there  is  no  mmity  amongst  them  to  the  nsiformity  and 
orthodoxy  which  have  hitherto  semed  peculiarly  Scottidi ;  for  ortho- 
doiy  has  in  this  country  done  some  of  its  best  things.  They  only  wish 
to  cemtarhaknce  oithddoxy,  to  oi^ose  to  it  that  other  pole  which  is 
its  oomplement,  and  which  slone  can  give  it  life.  It  is  by  ank^goniam 
that  the  old  identity  unfolds  itself,  ceases  to  be  a  seed,  and  becomes 
complete,  harmonious,  fruitful  variety.  We  do  not  believe  absolutely 
in  our  tmn  b^eft.  Th^  are  frJse  for  another  or  for  all.  Truth  lies 
beyond  and  above  as — ^it  is  with  one  and  witii  another  in  formu  that 
aee  imintscehanseaUe,  and  it  will  imiy  descend  in  common  shape  upon 
the  spears  of  wl  the  combatants,  when  their  points  are  at  last  laid 
together.  So  that  if  any  one  of  us  had  the  power  to  destroy  dogmatism 
to-morrow,  God  forbid  the  word  should  be  uttered.  Dogmatism  is 
needful  to  us,  even  had  one  not  a  sort  of  lingering  pity  for  the  cause 
that  is  weaker  amidst  its  very  hour  of  strength.  As  for  the  Church, 
the  writer  himself  is  the  scm  of  erne  of  its  most  respected  ministm ;  he 
lookabaek  with  love  and  vraeration  to  the  £uth,  the  seal^  the  stead- 
fufaiass  of  Ma  fsthm.  He  was  honoured  to  listen  for  four  years  to 
the  voice  of  the  wisest,  loftiort,  most  eloquent  teacher  that  Calvinism 
ever  bad ;  and  saw  laid  in  the  grave  the  head  of  that  burning,  holy, 
and  beloved  man.  But  the  ocnrporate  spirit  here  is  bigoted  and  bitter: 
it  would  eicelnde  the  new  or  free  thinker  from  speech,  means  of  living, 
and  from  trying  to  do  good.  There  would  not  now  be  a  ciy  for  the 
stake ;  but  the  heretic  will  be  more  delicately  remanded  to  the  future 
"  eternal  *'  fires,  which  were  not  enough  for  Arnold  of  Brescia  or 
Smretus. 

Now,  in  the  present  case,  Mr.  Emerson's  behaviour  was  characterised 
by  the  utmost  delicacy.  Knowing,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  tone  of 
feeling  here,  he  seemed  to  avoid  such  subjects  as  might  bring  him 
into  contact  with  it.  The  lectures  indicated  a  step  in  advance 
even  since  liis  verse-poems :  with  respect  to  direct  love  of  humanity, 
sense  of  its  wants,  and  hopefulness  for  an  actual  future ;  emotions 
more  fikely  to  be  suggested  just  now  in  England  than  in  America, 
pe^rbi^.   8kill>  there  was  a  murmuring  in  ecclesiastical  quarters.  The 

tide  of  infidelity,'*  which  has  been  for  a  good  many  years  "  sweei»ng 
in  upon  our  land,"  was  again  more  heard  of.  Doctors  in  divinity 
doubtless  skimmed  over  tire  Essays newspaper  editors  crammed 
for  t*e  occaaaoB,  and  then  wrote  about "  Pantheism."  We  are  waiting 
every  day  «wrthe  dmost  certain  attack  of  the  "  Witness,"  a  Free  Church 
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paper,  conducted  by  a  self-educated,  masculine  man  of  true  genius,  but 
intensely  Scotch,  whose  lucubration  has  been  probably  delayed  for 
solenmity's  sake,  since  one  of  the  editors  was  present  on  his  fielf- 
devoted  post  of  audience.  The  "  Scottish  Guardian,*'  I  believe,  has 
already  delivered  its  fire,  no  doubt  without  compromise.  Thomas 
Carlyle,  till  then  in  a  measure  unknown  to  strict  Calvinists,  has  lately 
become  quite  popular  with  our  clergymen,  by  writing  in  a  Cromwellian 
manner  concerning  Cromwell ;  he  would  probably  be  again  consigned 
to  backsliding  obscurity  if  he  were  to  give  us  the  biography  of  Blanco 
White  in  character.  Emerson's  lecture  on  the  "  Genius  of  the  Present 
Age  "  was  in  like  fashion  directed  to  some  extent  against  his  own 
spirit.  He  almost  deplored  the  decay  of  ancient  faith,  and  quoted 
from  Puritan  (Jjaries.  We  heard  two  divinity  students,  as  they  went 
out,  speak  of  his  sneering  at  religion ;  the  same  lecture,  I  believe  it 
was,  received,  from  sundry  "  elders,'*  the  name  of  "  rank  infidelity 
and  hints  are  given  of  ceasing  to  patronise,  or  of  interfering  with,  the 
Institution  which  invited  him,  although  a  society  wholly  uncommitted 
to  the  dissemination  of  any  particular  reliddus  views, — ^indeed,  neces- 
sarily avoiding  them.  I  happened,  yesterday,  to  stumble  on  ^  passage 
in  Monstrelet's  Chronicles,'*  which  amusingly  reminded  one.  of  these 
demonstrations,  and  I  give  it  as  applicable. 

^On  the  1 5th  of  June,  in  this  year,  an  extraordinary  event  happened  at 
the  Palace  at  Paris,  during  the  pleading  of  a  cause  between  the  bishop  of 
Angers  and  a  rich  burgher  of  that  town.  The  bishop  had  accused  him 
of  heresy  and  usury,  and  maintained  that  he  had  said,  in  the  presence  of 
many  persons  of  honour,  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  a  Grod,  a  devil,  a 
paradise,  or  a  hell.  It  happened,  that  while  the  bishop*8  advocate  was 
repeating  the  above  words,  as  having  been  said  by  the  burnier,  the  hall  l2iey 
were  pleading  in  shook  very  much,  and  a  large  stone  fell  down  in  the  midst^ 
but  without  hurting  any  one.  However,  all  the  persons  present  were 
exceedingly  frightened,  and  left  the  hall,  as  the  cause  had  been  deferred  to  the 
next  day :  but  when  the  pleading  recommenced,  the  room  shook  as  before, 
and  one  of  the  beams  slipped  out  of  the  moi*tice,  and  sunk  two  feet  without 
falling  entirely  down,  which  caused  so  great  an  alarm  lest  the  whole  roof 
should  fall  and  crush  them,  that  they  ran  out  in  such  haste  that  some  left 
behind  them  their  caps,  others  their  hoods  and  shoes ;  and  there  were  no 
more  pleadings  held  in  this  chamber  until  it  had  been  completely  repaired 
and  strengthened ! " 

A  prodi^ous  phenomenon  indeed,  and  well  merited  no  doubt ;  but 
occurring,  in  all  likelihood,  not  on  account  of  the  burgher's  hereby  but 
of  the  advocate's  lie.  History  is  very  instructive  ;  and  we  have  more 
reason  to  fear  judgments  here  for  the  perversion  of  fact,  and  the 
repression  of  liberty,  than  for  such  comprehensive  negations  as  that  <^ 
the  wealthy  burgher ;  seeing  the  former  is  the  more  probable  case,  and 
falls  under  Hume's  argument  against  miracles.  Still,  if  ever  there  was 
a  people  led  by  the  nose  with  names,  formulas,  and  dogmas,  or  tamed 
against  a  thing  by  a  shout,  it  is  the  so-called  "  religions "  Scotch : 
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Pantheist,  Infidel,  Unitarian,  Morisonian,  Universalist,  and  soon, 
perhaps,  Individualist,  are  names  in  everybody's  mouth,  no  one  almost 
knowing  what  they  are,  or  stopping  to  ask. 

Let  me  crave  room  for  a  few  remarks  on  a  man  who  is  already  found 
to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  this  or  any  age — it  might  be  said, 
in  some  respects,  the  most  remarkable,  as  more  freshly  and  completely 
representing  the  age  itself,  in  its  present  inevitable  direction,  than  any 
other :  though  not  at  all  the  Coming  Man,'*  because  that  is  the  new 
Humanity  itself;  he,  on  the  contrary,  implies  the  necessities  of  the 
future  man  more  clearly  than  ever.  His  very  faults  are,  as  it  were,  a 
persona]  temporary  defect,  in  order  to  betoken  what  man  requires, 
claims,  and  will  be.  Of  all  men,  Emerson  is  the  most  freely,  fully, 
and  longingly  open  to  the  Future ;  it  is  his  element ;  without  it  he 
dies ;  the  everlasting  morning  all  but  breathes  on  him.  In  this  he  is 
national ;  America  is  the  land  of  the  Future ;  she  is  vague  and  abundant 
in  airy  undefined  possibilities,  somewhat  cold  to  the  actual  necessities, 
the  old  griefs  of  men ;  she  has  food  and  land  in  store,  and  can  afford  to 
look  out  for  truth.  In  Britain  here  we  swarm  in  miseries;  fellow- 
suffering  softens  our  mutual  heart,  yet  it  is  not  truth,  but  good  that  we 
wjmt ;  we  have  an  object  before  us,  and  are  climbing  the  scale  of 
freedom  with  more  practical  degrees  :  when  we  give  vent  to  the  ideal^ 
it  is  from  passion  into  figures  warm  and  breathing,  while  Gennan 
seclusion  walks  abroad  in  symbol,  and  American  solitude  is  almost 
phonotyped  into  trance-like  fidelity. 

But  Emerson's  great  peculiarity,  of  course,  is,  that  he  represents, 
for  all  times  and  for  all  states,  in  the  purest  and  most  universal  way, 

Man  thinking  "  from  himself.  The  constant  frame  of  things  fades 
bef(H*e  him,  or  rather  is  fluent,  and  lets  him  through,  by  the  magic 
power  of  soul ;  the  soul,  or  better,  thought  and  thinking,  alone  are 
continually  flowing'first :  no  time  to  him,  but  a  logical  relation.  The 
Platonic  realism  of  Wordsworth  would  make  him  think  of  a  pre- 
established  harmony  between  Sense  and  Nature  ;  Emerson's  objectivity, 
like  Schelling's,  perceives  that  in  Nature  which  is  in  himself— aflSnity 
of  thought  and  thing,  identity  ever  divided,  ever  transmuting.  The 
reverse  of  a  Mystic,  he  yet  often  appears  one,  from  that  mental 
clearness  and  marvellous  expression  by  which  he  leads  you  into  the 
nnimagined  depths,  not  of  speculation,  but  of  him  and  of  yourself, 
dividing  the  light-beam  of  a  consciousness,  upon  the  invisible  edge  that 
is  in  it ;  not  letting  you  conceive  of  an  object.  He  is  thus,  at  once 
the  oldest  and  the  newest  of  thinkers,  the  most  Greek-like  of  all 
modem  minds ;  and,  therefore,  in  his  nationality  free  of  all  times  and 
countries.  This  suggests  another  feature  of  Emerson,  which  is 
thoroughly  classic ;  along  with  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  and  a  few  others, 
his  meaning  and  expression  keep  the  most  perfect  time,  never  over- 
balaiice  each  other ;  form  does  not,  as  in  the  ante-classic  age,  and  in 
such  writers  as  Carlyle,  outweigh  the  spirit;  nor  spirit,  suggesting 
what  it  cannot  speak,  straining  and  aspiring,  now  triumphant,  and 
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oftoitiixies  defionaed,  Borpw  its  focm,  as  with  Fonqse  Nmaha. 
A  fourth  class,  by  the  way,  there  is,  ideatioal  in  kind,  who  avMi  aU 
these  in  their  world-wide  goiiality  and  vital  ingtinct,«— KhalriMqpni» 
and  Cerrantes,  Goethe,  Scott,  or  Dickens.  This  is  to  be  said ;  beraue, 
after  all,  Emrason  is  nothing  else  than  a  Poet ;  all  his  works  ace  pnie 
poems,  and  whatever  nnceitainl^  these  ma.j  have  a^emd  on  the 
subject,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  his  voktme  of  vecse  is  one  of  the  finest 
contzibotions  to  oar  lyrical  treasures  since  Woidswarth :  for  Ameiica, 
with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions,  the  sole  pcodnetion  of  gennine  and 
historical  vakie,  in  verse.  Emerson  and  Go^r  are,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  her  two  gieat  national  poets,  from  one  of  whom  we  na^ 
expect  much  moie :  the  one  exemplifying  man  and  nature  in  tibmr 
suojeetive  fusion  and  their  utterance ;  the  other  figuxing,  quite 
objectively,  the  ideal  of  human  charactery  under  infinenee  fioom  Nature, 
at  sea  and  in  fore^  UnUe  these  two  minds,  with  recij^PooaiinvfljBtioii 
of  their  tendencies,  and  you  have  a  third,  which  inclndes  and  winch 
transcends  them  both  :  combine  the  lyrical  and  the  namdim  imagi- 
nation, there  results  the  dramatic,  setting  befose  ita^  the  theorem 
of  an  idea,  to  be  wrought  out  through  their  materia  But  one 
£Siakespeare,  the  Shakespeare  of  true  Humanity,  will  be  enough  for  the 
new  world  too :  another  Poet  for  futnie  Chriatianity,  we  may  yet  see 
equal  to  Atm,  and  as  Schlegel  thought  CaUanMi,  in  a  niftier  kind. 

As  to  his  Christianity,  if  Emerson  be  not  a  Christian,  what  axe  we  ? 
The  bigots  would  force  him  from  point  to  point  by  catediism,  text,  ^d 
syllogism,  with  a  prurient  deure  to  know  what  is  his  pnvate  thought. 
The  notion  of  a  lui^ng  difference  or  a  new  a^ect  in  any  one  £om 
them,  makes  them  stnmgely  uneasy ;  but  this  is  the  vexy  thing  that 
Emerson  disdains.  He  would  say,  "  What  I  tell  is  yours,  what  I  eofr- 
oeal  is  my  own,  and  never  will  you  know  it.  What  is  tiiat  to  thse  I 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  infiddity  and  uac<m8ciou8  Atheism  of  the  dog- 
matist, the  formalist,  the  uniformist  But  Greeklhough  he  be,  evmi  as 
Plotinus  or  Proclus,  Emerson  is  the  4}onsep*e»ee  of  Chnstiaaity.  It  lies 
hid  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  and  he  likes  not  to  talk  4if  it ;  he  has  that 
love,  peculiar  to  noble  spirits,  but  pre-eminent  in  him,  that  re&ains 
from  its  profoundest  emotion,  and  which,  when  most  unlike  love,  has 
it  trembling  on  the  tip  of  the  t<mgue.  It  is  the  same  towards  husssaity; 
you  are  impressed  with  the  unutterahle  yeaxniog;  tins  loneljr  soul  Itts 
to  others,  but  on  seeing  them^  he  finds. than,  beneath:  his  wish;  he  is 
silent  with  Herculean  strength,  or  he  spe^LS  words  jof  hi^  disdain. 
He  desires  nobleness  in  another  as  he  denms  Uie  li|;ht ;  he  wseld  iaaa, 
have  him  nobler  lhan  himself,  thm  would  he  do  him  lewence ;  hut 
to  give  alms  he  cannot,  he  will  not  love  you  till  yon  ave  indq^eadent 
of  his  love.  This  is  a  curious  reversal  of  tiie  New  Testament  letter; 
it  would  mA  do  from  a  God  and  a  Christ,  but  in  onr  day  it  is  xeqoired 
from  some  man.  When  we  look  at  it  in  ibe  light  of  hisiorisal  dsvehxH 
ment^  we  perceive  the  neoesmty  of  fimemon  as  the  prophet  e^mutt- 
ness^-— manliness  not  merely  practioBl  but  theontkal  to  tiie  eore  of 
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thought :  he  "  pneaehes  the  sool^"  a&ihegr  my.  Conoiisly  enough,  but 
in  refmnence  to  the  religion- of  the  fatere,  hare  oar  two  apostles  of 
it  from,  the  land  of  the  FatniQ.  WAxa  Bnmtt  is  the  John  of  this  more 
fally  unfolded  gospel,  and  proclaims  lore;  he  leans  to  society  and 
brotiierhood,  and,  if  he  had  the  platonism  of  tiie  beloved  disciple, 
would  write  a  new  Apocalypse.  Emerson,  the  individoalist,  is  the 
apostle  of  intellect,  like  Panl^  xad  nuurtakes  of  his  stoicism  ;  it  is  he 
that  dwells  in  Patmos,  however,  and  with  tianscendentaJ  vision  pre- 
dicts the  destiny  of  Humanity,  so  far  as  sdf-oomprehended.  Like 
Goethe,  he  sees  in  peisonal  culture  the  fulcrum  -of  miUenial  life,  and 
scorns  too  much  perhaps  both  natjonalism  and  communism. 

He  is  called  a  Pantheist ;  and,  did  he  sit  down,  after  Spinoza, 
Schelling,  or  Hegel,  gravely  to  piopoond  the  doctxsne,  the  reproach 
might  apply ;  but  as  a  poet  he  is  at  one  time  as  much  the  peisonal, 
erapixical  theist,  as  at  another  tbe  percipient  of  inteipenetrating 
divini^.  He  is  so  as  much  as  every  thinking  man,  thinking  from 
hinrwelfy  is  so  on  occasion :  he  will  not  caU  on  God  to  drive  a  xttil :  of 
living  men  he  is  the  last  to  take  the  awful  name  in  vain ;  but  anin,  he 
sees  the  Absolute  Being  in  a  leaf,  falling^  his  feet,  and  God  is^all-in« 
alL'*  In  him  this  theistical  sense  is  so  strong,  that  with  the  capnce  of 
love  he  delights  to  give  new  names,  to  place  the  object  in  all  possible 
li^ts  :  the  formalist  cannot  recognise  the  same  wpini  in  another  form, 
and  counts  it  as  blasphemons  to  withhold  the  old  shape  and  title  as  to 
pcofane  them.  Ajitniopomoiphismis  indeed  the  canker  at  the  root  <k 
our  divinity  still,  althoup^  Christ  came  to  abolish  it.  Doubt  not  that 
in  the  noAment  of  need,  in  the  solemn  trance  when  all  con^anionship 
is  annihilated,  in  grief  or  in  joy,  or  on  due  demand,  there  is  evolved 
&om  Emerson's  secret  personality  that  higher  one  which  includes  oum ; 
to  Emeiseai  or  to  Bbnco  White,  least  of  solitary  thinkezs,  is  unknown 
the  4fWfti  fjuntav       Wiovoy,*   He  says  indeed  in  tranquillity : — 


Alike  to  him  the  better,  the  worse, 

The  glonnng  angel,  the  outcast  corse. 

Thou  metest  him  by  eentories, 

Aad  lo  I  he  passes  iiketiie  breeze  ; 

Thou  seek^st  in  gLobe  and  galaxy. 

He  hides  in  pure  txaaapaxmey  ; 

Thou  aekest  in  fouBtaiss  and  in  fire% 

He  is  the  essenee  tlMiinqaizes. 

He  is  tbe  axis  of  theater ; 

He  is  the  sparkle  4if  tbe  J^iar  4 

He  is  the  heart  of  every  creature  ;  * 

He  is  the  meaaiag  of  each  feature  ; 

And  his  mind  is  the  aky 

Than  all  it  holds  more  deep,  more  high/ 


Bat  the  same  man  in  his  setrow  motms  : — 

*  Fight  of  iU  Jmdy^mmrd  Ifte  PLOTiiws,.apud  Ba  <4uikcy. 
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The  deep  Heart  answered,  Weepest  thou  \ 
Worthier  cause  for  passion  wild, 
If  I  had  not  taken  the  child. — 

 'to  thee  I  did  not  send 

Tutors,  but  a  joyful  eye. 
Innocence  that  matched  the  sky—' 
And  as  the  great  all-loving  Day 
Throueh  smallest  chambers  takes  its  way, 
That  thou  might'st  break  thy  daily  bread 
With  Prophet,  Saviour,  and  Head ; 
That  thou  might'st  cherish  for  thine  own 
The  riches  of  sweet  Mary*s  Son, 
Boy — Rabbi,  IsraeFs  paragon  : 
And  thoughtest  thou  such  guest 
Would  in  thy  hall  take  up  his  rest !" 


The  One,  the  Absolute  Being,  reveals  Himself  in  forms  as  many  as  the 
minds,  if  they  but  knew  it :  to  one  He  is  Truth,  to  another  Beauty,  to 
another  Good  :  He  Himself,  above  all,  is  God  identical  and  one,  con- 
descending to  the  shape  of  that  drop  He  is  mirrorred  in.  Like  Coleridge 
and  De  Quincy,  he  believes,  the  present  A^Titer  himself  is  a  Trinitaiian 
in  theory  and  practice,  of  the  Transcendental  school,  and  from  grounds 
of  Reason,  coalescing  with  all  History  and  Revelation ;  to  him,  Aw  own 
particular  view  seems  for  him  the  truest.  But  while  he  sees  little  of 
God  through  the  abject  servilities  of  Puseyism,  or  the  scholastic  dogmas 
of  the  Puritan,  he  would  revere  Plato's  Supreme  Framer  of  Ideas,  Lord 
of  the  heavenly  year, — or  that  Inscrutable,  Inconceivable,  Unapproach- 
able, whom  the  mystic  Dionysius*  spoke  of,  and  before  whom  the 
stern,  scientific  Ficnte  bowed,  almost  in  tears.  Still  more  would  he  be 
awed  and  rejoice  in  Presence  of  that  all-inhabiting,  ever-moving  Reality, 
whose  life  to  Emerson  makes  the  very  finger-ends  of  the  landscape 
tingle,  and  makes  his  own  soul  see  and  worship.  A  little  more  of  such 
Pantheism,  and  our  general  religion  will  be  so  much  elevated  and  realised 
by  living  men.  Pure  reason,  in  short,  tends  to  this :  the  practical,  with 
its  inward  law, — the  imaginative,  the  emotional,  the  empirical  intellect, 
render  Pantheism  again  into  personal  Theism :  a  tiiiorough  Pantheist,  no 
more  than  a  complete  Atheist,  ever  was.  This  Emerson  does  not  dis- 
guise ;  had  he  a  system,  we  should  say  it  was  to  be  uns3rstematic,  and 
not  to  philosophise  ;  but  a  deeper  root  than  system  or  philosophy  lies 
at  bottom  of  every  one  of  his  productions ;  each  is  organic,  the  sentence 
in  some  sense  represents  the  whole,  the  whole  would  drop  in  pieces 
with  the  loss  of  a  sentence ;  in  other  words,  he  is  a  Poet.  He  would 
probably  say  with  Schiller,  in  self-colloquy — "  Of  what  religion  art 
thou  ?— Of  no  religion. — Of  none  !  wherefore  ? — From  relirion !  " 

But,  in  fine,  setting  aside  the  intellect  of  Emerson  and  his  doctrine, 
it  is  to  be  said  that  his  most  important  aspect  is  that  of  his  personal 

*  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  so-called  author  of  Mystic  Theology,  He 
spoke  of  the  Deity  asby )  €  >  ellence  devoid  of  attributeSi 
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character^  as  a  man,  and  as  reyealed  secondarily  through  these  writings 
of  his.  In  this  respect,  I  take  leave  to  think  that  Emerson  is  the  most 
mark-worthy,  the  loftiest  and  most  heroic  mere  man  that  ever  appeared. 
And  just  because  Humanity  itself,  at  this  nK>ch  of  its  progress,  needs 
such  an  individual,  has  he  arisen.  Like  all  representative  characten, 
he  is  the  anticipative  product  of  a  universal  want,  as  Luther  of  Reform- 
ation. Garlyle  writes,  but  Emerson  is  ;  Cousin  systematises,  Emerson 
thin^ ;  Wordsworth^  Browning,  and  Barrett  sing,  Emerson  is  himself 
as  a  reed  through  which  the  wind  plays ;  Chalmers  and  Martineau  were 
preachinff  and  doing  good,  Emerson  stands  up  to  say,  vou  cannot  reach 
this  need.  Nothing  would  disgust  this  man  more  than  followers,  to 
have  a  school :  the  whole  of  men  and  women  can  only  be  Emersonian 
by  being  different  from  him  and  from  each  other.  Till  then,  they  can 
no  more  join  hands  in  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  than  you  can  clasp 
the  fingers  of  a  shadow ;  he  would  not  have  them  do  good  or  be  done 
good  to^  till  they  are  th^nselves :  did  thev  mimic  his  voice  and  attitude, 
he  would  turn  from  them  as  from  a  flock  of  apes.  In  this  he,  or  Man 
in  him,  puts  things  on  their  right  footing ;  a  throng  of  douds,  of  hideous 
nightrfihapes,  evil  beasts,  and  bugbears,  flee  from  before  him,  as  in  the 
old  fobles  of  Man  clearing  the  waste  earth ;  and  well  may  tyrannies, 
superstitions,  and  authority  tremble  at  the  steps  of  Emerson,  for  he 
heralds  an  epoch  of  humanity,  the  stage  of  man  self-conscious  and  free 
from  wiUiin.  Other  forms  after  that  have  to  arise,  no  doubt,  and  hi^er 
stations  to  be  won,  but  meantime  this  is  sure  as  the  nature  of  man.  The 
single  brain  of  Puseyism  can  see  the  dilemma  that  mere  formal  dog- 
matic Protestantism  is  both  sroundless  and  unsafe,  but  it  cannot,  in  its 
nerveless,  unmanly  panic,  benold  the  other  side  of  the  alternative  than 
refoge  in  authority.  Individualism  is  to  it  unknown,  and  the  abyss  of 
horrors.  Eclecticism,  Developmentalism,  are  a  metaphysical  half-way- 
house  for  the  academical  and  constitutional.  Emerson  but  proclaims 
first  what  is  on  many  tongues, — Free  variety  is  the  sole  condition  of 
Unity,"  *  and  these  two  are  mutually  reciprocal. 

Freedom  to  Emerson  is  as  life  and  breath ;  the  "  method  of  Nature  " 
is  inhaled  by  his  spirit  from  the  American  woods,  the  bare  marsh,  the 
dry  heath,  the  height  of  Monadnoc ;  to  let  the  soul  ^ow,  like  seed, 
stem,  leaf,  and  blossom,  as  God  would.  The  divine  idea  that  is  in 
Humanity,  that  was  meant  in  Adam,  and  reiterated  at  the  world's 
centre  in  Clmst  the  Lord,  would  be  our  name  for  what  he  recognises  in 
the  possibility  of  all  men.  For  this,  doubtless,  he  lives ;  for  this  he 
would  die  at  the  stake,  and  will  breaUie  out  his  last  aspiration.  Few, 
in  the  common  sense,  of  those  storms,  conflicts,  passions,  and  difiiculties, 
that  have  agitated  the  breasts  of  tne  j;reat  agonists  of  history,  have 
probably  convulsed  his  ;  he  walks  to  his  purpose  with  the  silent  grace 
of  a  Greek  marble,  with  the  harmony  of  Nature.   But  the  very  calm- 

*  Sdbstanoe  of  pamphlet  by  a  friend,  entitled— The  Idea  and  Means  of 
Christian  Unity.*'   Edmbu!]^,  1847« 
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mmj  the  width  of  his  Bimoq^kere,  hetxay  momeiik  of  ftnt-dPeadhu^ 
eoB0ek«fises8  pesh^s  as  solemiiy  as  aeoreUj  temhle:  that  won^teoos 
adf  pcMOBaon  was  not  w<ni  without  steel  and  woonds,  nor  in  smsamn^ 
kttnce.   We  see  not  the  process — ^we  have  oxlf  the  sign :  he  seems 
smehow  «r  other  to  have  the  right  to  bend  on  ^ou  a  Mjestae  «^e. 
He  iteolately  oasts  H)ut  £ear---^i8  assaiamw  is  impaiMMie ;  to  him 
the  tetrtfrs  of  hell,  the  departure  of  he«ren,  are  heiiMmV  aear  tok^i^ — 
diw^l^  of  We  its  hest  «ecnrity  :  and  we  heMeve  hia  with  the 
aame  geaefoiiB  eenfidencse  he  «Ktends  ^  us^  lor  heie  kuino^ty  or 
denbt  on  either  part  weie  an  amnions  hrnrado.   Fneads  shall  te  to 
him  his  peers— he  shall  not  lean  «on  tbm,  nor  they  on  hin^^;  if  they 
gnyyel  in  the  dust  ^t  his  feet,  he  will  aceonnt  it  a  higher  hwe  to  let 
them  rise  in  an^,  and  he  to  thcnseli^  cefioiplete;  while  a  straager 
OBBiy  ceme  to  him  with  that  w^faiek  he  gives  thanks  for.    Walking  in 
the  7ed  man's  st^^  he  has  caught  Sfmiething  of  the  Indian  nature 
where  it  was  gained,  ,  as  well  as  Irem  the  Porch  of  Zeno.   Yet  "who  can 
BBad  tiie  i^uo^^  of  Esamcm  well,  but  he  sees  these  trqitB  4M  the 
k^s«r  ciides  of  a.nature,  loftf,  noble,  geneieas,  and  loving  to  a  height 
frffln  whidi  he  calls  yea  up  to  it.    What  he  coneideis  the  true 
calamitiftB  a&d  crimes  of  men  stir  him  to  enthusiasm;  humanity 
enthxaiLled,  with  all  its  capabilities,  in  the  land  of  freedom  and  Future, 
drew  fr«&  ^that  seer  of  the  woods  a  passionate  eloquence.   Methinks  it 
was  ln>m  Fmeraou  we  fboBt  heard  tasat  truth  of  eaddest  wasdean,  that 
the  weakness  0f  a  soember  is  ibe  Ims  and  dekinsent  of  alL  I  have 
seen  hks,  by  the  bye,  oalled  an  EmmanueList,— -therdby  beii^  maaiit 
neither  the  disciple  of  Immanuel  Kant  nor  JE^ooanuel  SwedemKNTg,— 
but  a  ^frencher  of  "  God — with  us."   Let  it  be  so — ^the  tking  is  good, 
the  epithet  is  at  least  hapm  for   paster  of  titles.   The  maun  function 
of  Ememon,  however,  is  me  embodiment,  the  inoamation  irf  all  Phil- 
oeof^,  ancient,  nndcUe,  modem,  and  tmnsoexi^ntal.   Truth  begins  at 
last  to  be  personal,  &e  soho^are  put  to  daily  use.   We  revere  in  him 
the  height  of  that  which  is  impHed  in  Humanity,  in  Man  as  such,  m 
he  bands  himself  in  constant  felh>WBhi|>y  ^aes  forth  to  w(ffk,  and  con- 
nects himself  with  ol^ieotiv^  i£u&s,  qnrepiuriag  for  heaven.   With  ihat 
iinKwrd  fortitude  nf  his— that  aunbni^  msight  of  intuition— 4iiat  in- 
stinet  to  feel  and  to  divine — ^that  power  to  express — and  that  perfect 
indrndual  Ireedamr-he  forestalls  centusies  of  .general  j^ogress.  We 
bid  him  God-speed,  now  that  he  has  practical  activity  iu  view,  and 
seeks  to  .imrake  &e  spark  of  '^Over^-som  *'  in  the  pepiuar  hseeiBb — the 
boivest,  .&e-m»8t«ptEitnal  man  of  enr  tame,  where  many  we  Ibspe  are 
sneh.  If  one  might  venture'to  point  a^souxse  to  hinx,  who  knows  Mat- 
self  what  he  ixnans,  I  sheuld  hesaeeh.him  io  fouBue  BtLU  more  diieetly 
the  path  of  Peetiy— 


Those  verse-poems  which  he  gave  u»  wogs  ^Cbraps  ef  suiKsain  in  ikB> 
Spring— -sweet  almost  as  Uhland—golden  almost  as  Teniignna'«  finpes 


«f  For  he  that  feeds-men,  nserveth  few ; 
"He  serves  all,  who  dare  be  truer* 
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4d  Buag ;  hat  pmer,  more  equal,  more  inward^  and  Bpiritdalhr  hr- 
ihjoUwg  thaa  ihey---ihej  glanoe  from,  nature  into  natiire  tiirongh  jom^ 
as  Mglht,  or  birds,  or  blue  ether,  through  the  loophole  of  a  aisg^  walL 
They  are  all  lyrical,  that  is,  direct  and  immediate ;  if  I  mistake  ma/t^ 
there  is  neither  historic  nor  dramatic  faculty  possible  to  Emerson,  per- 
haps becaase  of  his  -will.  They  indicate  the  after-multiple  of  theift^ 
sehrea,  if  he  will  hat  breathe  again,  and  add  the  mastery  of  musical 
9^  ta  that  of  beauti£al  mwwm^.  While  we  can  read  l^em,  and 
pasBji^anewwQdd-of^ul,  we  dshsfll  not  need  to  betake  enneimte 

Keseems  that  while  Engiland  is  working  out  the  Probl^  of  Qm 
Past,  America  win  demonstrate  the  Theorem  .of  the  Future ;  we  am 
not  meanwhile  without  each  other's  wisdom.  We  tread  on  ihe  hee]$ 
ofT^-«oTTOw;  peihaps  in  some  respects  we  derive  here  a  more  imr 
piieit  and  a  tenderer  pMosophy  than  theirs ;  History  is  old,  sad  stroqg^ 
and  fltamfRed  from  the  King's  mint ;  te  Bmersen,  History  is  nothii^'*^ 
he  gBM|»6  at  the  uato^ld  gold  of  Possibility.  Eaote-ihee-well,  then,  nebk 
Friend  ^  may  the  Holy  God  lead  thee,  guide  thee :  our  paths  go  widt 
apart,  ha  ik^  began  together^  and  shall  meet  again  ! 
.  EniNBUROH,  F^b.  22, 1S48.  A  STunxvr. 


PASHKms  (AND  FUGITIVES)  FOE  MAB^E. 

BY  PAUL  BELL. 


Who  dare  talk  of  ''Pasbions  of  the  Month,"  any  more  ? — ^'Tk 
n(  *r  "Tashions  for  the  Moment."  Who  will,  a,gain,  yawn  over 
ihe  dullness  of  the  Period,  and  its  lack  of  stirring  interest? 
Betwixt  St.  Valentine's  Day — ^the  date  of  my  last — ^and  St, 
David's — 'the  First  of  March,  did  our  world  go  round  once,  or  « 
dozen  times  ?    It  is  not  merely  your  wicked  people  in  Novehii^ 

who  are  sma^ed  to  'hita  by  a  retributive  .  Spitfire,  at  the  

station  : — but  Favourites,  Kings,  Princes,  and  Ministers,  have 
been  set  a-reeling,  Just  as    some  Comet  had  treated  our  globe  to 

A  fiftp  of  its  saucy  tail/' 
not  ittfirely  ''with  fear  of  change  perplexiqg  Mimarchs,"  bat 
bidding  Fire  bum  ^d  CauLdron  bubble.  Fire  and  cauldron  have 
obeyed  with  a  iFengeaaee!  The  light  of  the  blaze,  and  tk« 
Bound  of  the  seetik^,  bid  fair  to  bewilder  and  excite  the  whole 
Wtrld^B  peiq[de,  tiU  tkese  is  a  chance  of  every  emmet  among  'em« 
ixyii^  te  eet  nplitt  ewB  ind^ndant  still :  whenoe  meatless  ardesft 
i^rit»--4Ji^dm-ir ttfcer  of  ike  aaw^es— rmay  be  eqieefced  to  flow. 
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But  is  there  no  metbod  in  the  madness — ^no  Common-sense 
amid  all  this  craziness  ?  Our  wise  ones  are  already  reasoning 
from  effect  to  cause,  with  regard  to  the  astounding  events  abroad : 
— aL^ady  tracing  sequences,  and  establishing  "  a  keeping  " 
among  occurrences,  which  seem  to  the  casual  riew,  egregiovudy 
incoherent.  Zadkiel  has  put  on  bis  Cap  of  Prophecy — and  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Scilly  bewailed,  in  "the  House/'  the 
approaching  end  of  the  World — as  mathematically  to  be  demon* 
strated  from  the  newest  French  Revolution.  You  know,  Sir,  that 
I  am  neither  wise  ;  nor  a  Member  of  Parliament ;  nor  prophetic. 
I  can  neither  lay  out  the  Past  in  Parallelograms  (after  Robert 
Owen's  fashion),  nor  apportion  the  Future  to  suit  my  own  humour 
(as  the  Exeter  Hall  interpreters  of  the  Apocalypse  do).  But, 
being  used  to  "  buy  and  sell/' — ^to  rummage  among  pattern-cards, 
and  to  speculate  upon  the  probable  run  of  new  fashions, — 
venture  to  send  you  a  Note  or  two  on  the  Foreign  Markets,  with 
an  eye  (In  part)  to  home  operations, — ^which  I  don't  think,  ought 
utterly  to  be  despised  :  whatever  be  the  humour  or  means  of  the 
Trafficker. 

Truly  the  last  has  been  a  month  of  odd  progresses,  eomieal 
up-tumings  and  complete  down-tumblings.  Talking  of  "keeping,** 
— ^when  the  year  came  in,  all  Womankind  was  embittered  by 
accounts  of  the  magnificence  of  the  House  of  Dollallolla,  in  the 
artistic  capital  of  Bavaria.  No  frescoes  were  there,  from  the 
Nibelungen  Lied  or  Holy  Writ ! — no  apotheosis  of  Dancing 
designed  by  K^aulbach  or  Cornelius,  wherewith  our  vulgar  English 
schools  of  Art  were  to  be  twitted ! — but  gorgeous  velvet,  and  fine 
lace,  and  rich  gold,  and  pretty  silver  :  and  very  thick  carpets  and 
trebly  soft  cushions.  What  was  comparable  to  the  House  of 
Dollallolla  ?  It  slapped  German  virtue  in  the  face !  It  touched 
English  female  extravagance  in  its  point  of  glory — ^the  Purse. 
"  There  was  the  creature,"— as  my  Mrs.  Bell  said — "perched  up 
in  her  pride  for  life !  The  Queen  had  asked  her  to  tea :  and  after 
that,  what  right  had  any  meaner  person  to  criticise  or  sit  in  judg- 
ment ?  Such  an  example  !  such  an  encouragement !  But  it  was 
truly  like  those  Germans  !  "  Then,  was  no  moment  for  pointing 
out,  that  our  English  Princes  had  not  always  been  innocent  of 
favourites:  and  that  when  a  Marchioness  consents  to  take  the 
reign  of  A  Pavilion,  she  is,  of  the  two,  a  greater  discouragement 
to  female  Propriety,  than  when  a  F^ee-trader  dashes  from  a 
strolling  player  s  booth,  into  the  garret  of  a  journalist,  and  thence 
(taking  a  score  of  gambling  houses  in  the  way)  lays  siege  to  the 
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cabinet  of  a  silly  old  King,  who  has  been  taught  by  the  Sages 
and  Poeta  of  his  country,  the  true  esthetic  relish  fw  **  Eine 
Nahtr.^'  But,  on  these  questions,  Women  won't  reason.  She 
who  winneth  the  race  .'twizt  OtOiy'Sark  and  Cutty-Sark  must 
prepare  for  the  worst  possible  construction.  Little  need  DoUal- 
lolla  hare  minded  any  displeasure :  could  she  only  hare  kept 
herself  quiet.  But  the  notion  of  the  Public  fandango  seems 
neyer  to  have  been  tamed  out  of  her.  Unlike  the  Irishwoman 
who  neither  lored  grandeur  nor  goodness — ^but  only  pace  and 
daceney/' — ^the  Countess  of  Landsfeldt  was  constant  to  tight- 
rope and  slack-wire.  Dance  she  must  and  dance  she  would :  not 
"tumble,"  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  for  King  Solomon  alone, 
but  for  Ministers  and  Students  and  Newspaper  folks — aye,  and 
snap  her  castanets  in  the  sinister  faces  of  the  Jesuits  ! — ^perfectly 
sure — :"the  confident  thing!" — ^ihat  no  moth  would  eat  her 
velrets,  nor  high  wind  tear  her  laces  ; — and  knowing  by  hard 
experience  of  trade,  that  gold  in  the  pocket  won't  tarnish.  0 
most  random  and  short-sighted  of  Dollallollas  :  to  entertain  such 
notions  of  reconciling  Free-trade  and  Monopoly  ! 

^  A  Utile  8im,  a  Utile  rain/* 

(and  a  little  mud  of  the  Munich  kennels^  too,  so  the  journals  tell 
us  I)  and  the  gates  of  Dollallolla's  House  opened,— and  out  was 
she  driTcn,  to  witch  what  other  world,  the  Saint  of  Dancers 
knoweth  best.  And  the  barbarous  people  rushed  in,  to  ravage, 
and  destroy  and  demolish  the  treasures,  the  description  of  which 
had  made  so  many  a  good  woman's  mouth  water, — ^and  the  King 
wiped  his  eyes,  and  added  another  sonnet  (such  as  it  is)  to  his 
centenary ;  and  with  a  general  hiss  the  curtain  has  fallen  on  the 
Masque  or  Farce,  which,  peradyenture,  will  be  resiuned  somewhere 
about  All  Fool's  Day. — ^For  even  Lord  George  himself,  will  hardly 
now  assert,  that  the  existence  of  any  theatre  whatsoeyer,  or  that 
the  soTcreignty  or  abdication  of  any  puppet, — is  stahk. 

But  if  this  deposition  of  a  Qiieen  Bobtail  in  Bavaria  be  admired 
at,  as  a  useful  and  comical  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  of  great- 
ness,— what  are  plain  people  to  make  of  French  Fashions  for 
March  ?  Tag  and  Bag  gone  out ! — dean  swept  away, — ^before 
Europe  could  cry  *'  01^  — and  hardly  affording  our  hospitable 
Queen  time  to  reciprocate  past  civilities,  by  fitting  out  her  bathixig 
machine  to  bring  the  draggled  King  safe  ashore !  Why,  the  other 
day,  when  my  Boy  and  I  were  in  Paris,  it  appeared  too  evident 
that  nobody  believed  much  in  anybody,— I  m««n^igSS^^C?fte^T^ 
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the  privileged  dflsam.  Meada  givw  to  pahajwrn  sbakk^  as 
«aBal»-^€roalier8-— a  raee  neTor  stiil  from  tiie  time  of tito-l^gs" 
•f  Aristopfaanes  to  the* more  modern  g^miomtt^s  yrham  song  ia  eut 
alnrt  by  the  cooks  of  Bwal — were  av  uennd:  hm^mg  up  tlieur 
fismal  dittj  about  "  JDamm^on  ^  mrfctoe  (tf  m  VgkoMOf** — 
Beformera  were  ravening  for  their  banquet, — ^the-  chink  of  mcmey 
was  to  be  heard  inspiritin^y  en  the  baek-siurs  of  amt  pi^Kc 
iffiaesy — aad  on  the  best  ci  autheritiefly  th&  Citiaea  Kkig  had 
expressed  his  detensination  of  "  driving  his  fiaen  *^  just  as 
pleased  hhn,— M  his  Coisrin  of  S^bnd  take  aponah 
aaatcfaes  and  Swiss  intrigidngs  ever  as  much  aauss-?  Ha  had 
eren  made  v;p  a  party  to  see  the  Pne^bitioB.  Net  ]>BKriMl& 
herself  was  surer  of  Empire  and  a  Manssleimi  ai  a  ggateM 
People's  cost !  There  is  semetluDg  saWmsr  in  tlnr  abswtikitj  of 
sndi  security.  The  man  wh&  for  eighteen  years,  bad  been 
dogged  by  Asaa8sinati<«i — so  that  for  a  tbne  (Gossip  Rwutir 
saith)  no  one  knew  in  which  precise  chioaber  cf  the  Pafcm  he 
waa  to  pass  the  night — ^was  now  se  rid^y  ourtaiBed  wi4^  ftrta- 
^cations, — so  lulled  by  the  ranrmur  of  his  myriad  troopS}  so 


use — ^that  he  could  bid  his  soul  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  !  and 
talk  of  one  coming  Riot  mere  or  less  with  as  gfib  an  indifleieuee 
as  we  talk  of  one  other  Punch  or  Breadftl-Acdktot-Maker, 
who  squeaks,  or  drawls  past  our  windows,  vaM  silenced  by  the 
Police  \ — ^The  brute,  besotted  stifiness  of  some  Pagan  Idol, 
without  human  motron  in  its  Kmbs,  or  speeidation  in  its  eyes — 
amid  things  of  life,  has  always  impressed  me  with  a  certaon  awe : 
aad  with  feelings  akin  to  this,  do  I  regard  the  recent  posftien  of 
that  huge  mass  of  Self-Cheatery  and  Delusion — once  a  siirewd, 
energetic  man — the  fall  whereof  we  have  jest  heard. — ^Tfce  tnms- 
action  is  mighty  enough  to  make  tiie  wond^  of  ages, — ^yct  small 
enough  to  be  to^d  in  a  nmsery  rhjme. 


Never  was  stroke  so  loud : — ^never  fall  so  mean  I 

One  or  two  aceessOTy  touches  of  coBMdy  aie  not  to  be  lost  s^fai 
of  as  heightening  the  <bep  uid  sexioas  meaning  ef  the  even*,,  ml 
pointing  its  moral  by  the  £»iee  of  fine  eaotrasl.  The  Shotwi 
Undertakers  Men  m  Blac^,  who  paraded  ^e  JbuiMy^  tiyii^to 
proclaim  the  Duke  of  B<»deaux,  aad  who  fiadiog  tiieir  pioinaaf 
lit^  proclamatien  vab,  weni  forthwith  and  ijMC|^b|al.t]|en8eh^ 


strong  in  the  consciousness  of  the 


Lered  up  for  family 


The  Clock  struok  ONE  I 
The  Mouse  fell  down ! — 


SB  BnpililMMWi  ^  — aa  Mil  m»  theia  of  '^that  tsM^ 
hoiunnsi^  Iis^dirjs"  the  pniMft  of  ipbkli  Yoong  En^bsd  htm 
lijuiiatii  vitk  so  mach  good  sympatkjr  and  bad  ribjise  ! — ThsBf 
«i»  fiOidd  heip  milii^  at  tiie  dofnirtiure  of  Fiiiwe  Louk  Napolttan 
with,  kia  two  Cacpet  Bogs,  for  tha  BeeM  of  Eairtibi^ko? — (Mij 
Lame  Baj  ]i«rfii8to  that  in  one^^  there  mnut  hare  haen  a  stuBbd 
iMek  will  imml  Jkd  /) — And  who  coidd  atroid  laughing  a* 
his  ppaody  reton — ^with.  ^  thanks  of  the  BepnUic  fos  hia 
toideied  Borvkaa;.  and  its  polite  asaiinuieea  that  it  was  bast 
saryed  by  his  kei^^  at  a  divkanee  ?    Napskwn*B  naaoe  no  k)ng«r 

spell  whieh  caoi  raise  half  aa  hour's  erj  on  one  of  tbsae  stozavf^ 

da^  isi  Franee  when  &  gom&nxmamkM  to  let  1 1  i,  hare  we— - 

wifta  are  nei  old  men — lif«d  to  see.  last  seenca  like  iheae  ?  Verilbf 
Busk  liiat  has  been  used  to  eall  its^  Greatness^  nrast.  hold  its 
state  moiw  a  da^  on  Fielda  of  Cletk-o^FiieBe,  wiiereas  t&e 
Bald  q€  OlothKxf-GoU  was  of  late  hardlj  sopsrb  ooongb  for  its 
parade  ! — PoHalloHa  is  foKced  to  letmm  to  her  koisewkips  and 
piat^ ;  her  cigarettea  and  short  petticoats ; — Hemvy  Cinq,  may  ge 
or  stoyv  whraerer  he  Hkos, — the  new  Napoleon,  is  invited  bade  to 
London,  (not  to  call  it  being  sent  paeking'*)  ere  his  seexetaay 
has  had  time  to  take.  ^  Fkt  Eagle  oak  (S  the  Carpet  Bag  I — 
Cencloskma  kowerushing  in  tiam  impotance  I 

Bat,  to  the  Bnglish^  Uie  whomibettts of  the  di^esad 
Personages  is  a  matter  of  soBse  interest.  The  kdies  first. 
We  thdnk.  ikmk  SbUaMolla  i»  toe-  wise  ta  eome  cmr  wajv  Mr.  lam* 
ley,  we  are  sure,  will  hardly  engage  her  again,  seeing  that  **  the 
stalls "  sentenced  her  gamhadfes  as  hajiiog  a-kiek  too  much"  of 
the  Quadrant  in  them — neither  will  Mr.  Delafield : — still  less 
Madame  YestFia:  least  of  aU  Madame  Oeteste:  si^posing  tk«t 
Bolklloihi  waa  willmg  to-  danee  at  the  Mbwrs"  after  havkig 
ignred  on  Royd^  boards.  And  it  is  the  fixed  idea  of  Miss  Wei£ 
tibkt  The  Pope  has  sent  for  her ;  and,  tiaat,  ere  May-day  comes^ 
she  will  be  heard  of  ae  triumphing  in  the  Vatican  ! — Ladies  that 
walk  about  with  Caps  of  Liberty  on  polee,  are  in  great  present 
Inquest  in  Italy — and  after  ha^Fing  cajoled  a  Crown,  it  woM  her 
hm  to  humbug  a  Tiara  !— So  to  Rome  let  Doynlltolla  post,  an  sk^ 
w^l,  and  tij  her  luck  there ;  unless,  ^  kaa  ^ckbib  of  tmnBg* 
tt»  Gk^nd  Turk  round  her  finger;  B«t  :^lla»<^&'s  brother  in? 
ignominious  ejectment, — he  looks  to  England — is  here-— foodiy^ 
veeoQeetmg  old  lames,  no  doubt.  Here,  tee,  are  his  sona  and  h» 
d«stghter»:  and  his  grandchildren;  into  whose  reeoBeetion  1Mb 
Rerohitioli  maj^  possibly  be  printed,  as  ti«|i,,?f,^g^?^^ 
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exdtemeBt:  of  no  lessons,  and  no  dressing  up,  and  no  good 
beHayiour :  and  of  seeing  many  queer  people :  and  lastly,  of  gosng 
to  stay  with  the  little  Folks  of  kind  Queen  Yictoiiay  and  having 
the  run  of  their  perfidious  English  playthings  ! — For  to  children, 
discomfort  becomes  a  pleasure,  so  it  only  brings  along  with  it 
novelty. — There  is  another  ,  of  the  fugitives,  too,  by  whom  the 
arrival  at  Newhaven  may  come  to  be  agreeably  remembered, 
when  a  Revolution  or  two  more  have  passed : — I  mean»  the 

weary'*  Queen  of  the  French.  One  can  fancy  that  to  her, 
Mrs.  Smith's  inn,  must  be  better  than  the  chamber  of  dais'*  at 
Neuilly ;  and  Claremont  an .  Elysium  in  its  absence  of  Infernal 
Machines.  .  A  Man  may  get  inured  to  the  idea  of  being  shot  at — 
more  especially  if  he  harbour  the  superstitions  apparently  enter- 
tained by  our  inmate-r-that  he  bears  a  charmed  life :— but  the 
plight  of  that  man's  wife  is  less  enviable :  a  state  of  terrors  to 
which  no  Jesuit  manna  can  serve  as  an  anodyne,  nor  against 
which,  the  largest  consciousness  of  private  virtue  can  provide 
a  bulwark.  Nowr  therefore,  may  an  innocent  and  timid  Lady, 
at  last  rise  up  quietly,  and  take  rest  unharmed  by  spectres,  after 
eighteen  years  of  grief  and  fever,  and  nightmare  I 

As  to  ^e  deposed  Citizen  King  himself :  there  is  more  to  be 
said,  touching  his  reception  and  sojourn  within  our  borders.  Had 
Rhadamanthus  been  harbour-master  at  the  landing  place,  Louis 
Philippe  might  have  been  greeted,  as  he  stepped  on  shtnre,  with 
those  two  particularly  comfortable  lines  from  the  Moorish  Ballad, 

Good  King  I  thou  art  rightly  served, 
[  Good  King  !  this  thou  bast  deserved  ! 

But  Rigorous  Justice,  albeit  he  sits  in  John  Bull's  gate,  is  too 
apt  to  take  its  black  cap  off  when  a  Royalty  goes  by. — Justice 
will  cry  (and  Justice's  Wife  still  louder)  **  To  the  ducking  stool 
with  Dolloliolla !  **  as  loud  as  Rigorous  Virtue  could  desire  :  yet 
the  next  instant  both  go  bowing,  and  becking,  and  simpering  up 
to  a  King  Crack  in  distress,  just  as  if  the  distress  had  not  been 
caused  by  King  Crack's  own  craft,  cupidity,  and  falsehood.  Oh  1 
let  us  look  sharp  after  Pity,  Condolence,  and  Benevolence,  when 
Sycophancy  can  take  a  share  in  their  proceedings ! — so  long  as 
there  are  silly  Fools  of  Quality,  who  fancy  it  is  aristocratic  and 
constitutional  to  snub  the  People,  by  soothing  their  Oppressor, — 
so  long  as  we  have  thrifty  Amphitryons,  to  whom  a  wandering 
Soirereign  is  even  more  acceptable,  by  way  of  Lim,  than  a  Lind 
were  she  willing  to  come  and  warble  for  ^<|y;f^7^<'(^^{^o  last 
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new  Murderer,  could  he  be  hung  up  in  his  Cage,  behind  ''the 
breakfast  tents,"  for  good  company  to  tremble  at !  To  me,  this 
swarming — this  driving  to  and  fro^this  leaying  of  cards  frmn  A 
to  Z — at  Embassies  and  Hotels,  and  other  shelters  for  the  mis- 
conducted, does  not  show  the  generous  side  of  British  nature !  An 
unmolested  and  secure  retreat  is  reception  enough,  for  one  whom 
all  agree  to  consider  as  a  defaulter  on  system : — and  let  thb  be 
kindly  but  silently  ministered.  But,  let  us  have  no  rushing  about 
with  presents  and  plum-cakes,  for  one  drummed  out  in  doable 
quick  time — ^by  way  of  recompeuse  of  malpractices,  merely  because 
he  asked  our  Moons  to  dine — or  because  he  is  now  in  condition  to 
play  the  part  of  a  star  of  first  magnitude — at  an  Ealing  breakfast; 
or  a  Roehamptou  (not  Republican)  Archery  Fdte.  I  hear  the 
inconceirable  fickleness  and  meanness  "  of  Louis  Philippe's  fol- 
lowers, sharply  commented  upon, — as  if  having  been  taught  by 
him  how  to  sell  their  souls,  they  are  not  now  following  his  pre- 
cepts by  tendering  them  wholesale  to  the  Provision(al)  Government 
of  France !  But,  let  us  take  our  own  tale  home.  Because  Everard 
Le  Grand's  visit  to  Holyrood  under  Charles  X.  was  a  topic  which 
lasted  himself  and  *'  wome^ikind  "  as  long  as  the  never-forgotten 
Rpyal  breakfast  at  Tillietudlem — must  nothing  serve  that  strange 
and  demented  woman  his  sister,  but  she  must  absolutely,  the 
other  day,  come  up  to  town,  with  railway  haste— on  the  strength 
of  some  hazy  tradition  of  her  ancestors  having  a  right  to  wait 
on  Eangsof  France," — ^and  her  own  resolution,  not  to  be  behind 
hand  in  duty  because  her  Sovereign  had  fallen  into  misfortune  ?  " 
I  am  told  that  she  would  absolutely  have  got  up  an  address  among 
the  old  Ladies  of  our  Row,  but  that  some  one  said  in  her  hearing 
that  an  Address  was  low  and  popular — on  which  she  decided  upon 
g<»ng,  alone,  herself  to  Claremont  to  express  her  feelings  and 
sympathy. 

Loyalty  proposes,  in  these  days,  but  Liberalism  disposes  !  The 
stars  which  watch  over  the  popidar  cause,  decreed  that  Paul  Bell 
and  Son  should  be  on  the  Platform  at  the  station,  \?hen  the  long 
train  came  sighing,  slowly  up,  in  which  was  sitting  Miss  Le  Grand 
upright  and  genteel,  previous  to  putting  her  precious  scheme  into 
exeeution.  For  many  reasons  she  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  me. 
I  am  one  of  her  trustees  :  and  she  must  mind  what  I  say^  when 
it  comes  to  buying  in  or  selling  out.  Then  I  set  her  right  about 
her  facts,  and  am  too  apt  to  pull  down  her  screens — even  before 
company— without  giving  due  warning.  The  Lady — turned  all 
the  colonrs  of  the  Tricolor,  when  she  set  her  ©J®*  ,?^ 
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a  faint  plea  of  a  Deatist^  and  w  tw^oAaarfmbmom  no  lead 
transpftrent  and  iDgeBioHGK  T»  ntae  «f  tbese  wwdd  I  Ibtai : 
whereupon,  seeing  th«t'  tilere  wm  no  evaaknr  te  be  numaged; — I 
me  £A¥oared  wkJi  the  i«al  iMmneBB  i^ich?  broagfatpllffi* : — f<Hr  tke 
thousandth  time^  plied  inHk  eomplknosts  eft  gviiereek^  asd 
asBuranees  (perfsetlf  snpcifuoas  to  one  Bite&fy  «mn  of  tb»£Mt) 
that  ^  I  was  the  last  asan  in  Lanoashife^  wh»  eerid»  wvnUb  er 
shodidy  trample  oa  Ae  fallm.'*  Something'  was  added,  bf  wpf^  «f 
giving  the  PiJgnmofpB  a  poetical  tun&  ;  hot  wf  hmt  BagF  lng^ed» 
and  by  tins-  time,  I  waa  ready  to  speak  tytibe  pent. 

Medasn,"  sad  I,  (and  emrj  raid«r  of  Johoassi  will  adoww- 
Mge  vthfr  Febaking  forse  of  a  Madam,''  rigfati[jrapplied»)  '^That 
ffi-pkeed  Pky  may  produce  results  afr  misehieTOus  as  iAkom  &B  open 
Immondky,  History,  unfortmvtdiy,  affords  us  to»  maaiy  ex- 
amples. To  be  sorry  for  an  old  gentlemaa  *  burnt  out/  is  one 
thingB — ^to  be  sorry  for  the  man,  who  seeuFo  m  the  selfishness  of 
Insurance,  does  not  care  whether  epery  one  ^e*s  houae  be  hmnst, 
is  another. — Shall  we  erer  forget  the  year  30  ?" 

Sir, "  was  the  af&ented  answer,  I  cannot  guess  to  what  you 
refer.    Eighteen  years  ago.  "•••«• 

As  to  our  ages,  Miss  Le  Grand,  we  wffl  not  re£nr  to  them  ; 
the  subject  being  obyiously  dispteasing.  Bttt  I  w«e  thinhing  ei 
the  sarsnet  Personages^  and  Ihe  linsey-woolsey  PersoBa,  who 
thouj^  tlroy  were  making  ihenwdlves  finer  in  proportion  as  they 
aped  sarsnet — how  they,  then,  were  aUKcted  by  the  said  pl^;fat 
of  the  Wandering  Eongs  whom  Fiortme  thi'ew  on  *■  Albioni^s  hos- 
pitable i^ores*'  No  words  were,  then,  opprobrieua  enovgh  for 
Louis  Philippe — no  wickedness  so  fatally  beyond  the  pale  of  for- 
giveness as  his.  He  was  sittmg  in  the  righ^  Sovereign's  sea* — 
he  was  pandaring  to  the  "vile  passions  of  the  people — he  was 
snatching  at  a  crown  which  neither  God  nor  Man  had  entitled 
him  to  wear.  There  was  something  so  low4i7ed  in  hia  wh^e  pro- 
ceedings— and  Charles  the  Tenth  was  iue^  a^genlAeBMin ! — and  1^ 
Puehess  such  an  admiraMe  woman — a  martyr,  nothing  less.  And 
who  buft  was  ioflamed  by  ^e  brtUiant  and  heroie  spvH  of  the 
▼iracious  Iht^ess  do  Bern  ! — so  lately  lifo,  soul,  asd  qko- 
dour  of  the  French  Court,  and  at  that  moment  of  sympatiij 
doomed  to  wander  foriom  in  a  brown  stuff  gown, — 


Over  hill,  over  dale. 

Thorough  bush,  tiiorongfa  hriar  ; 
Over  park,  over  pible. 
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AmA  te  hide  behkid  the  baelu  of  oy0B»  tUl  baked,  aad  to  endore  sH 
BifliiBer  of  perih  and  agosiea  for  i^e  sake  of  the  good  eause  of 
*  Itigkt  Dhriiie '  aad  Loyaky  !  Wkj :  we  are  nather  of  m  dd, 
MiB9  Le  Grand ! "  (tkis  I  ihreir  in  bj  way  of  Bweetener)  "  jet  we 
FseoUeot  alltfais :  and  how  Sir  Waker  Seett  sympalbifled,  and  Torj 
lieads  were  bowed  in  legitknate  acrrow  :  and  the  Oarlists  tried  to 
nake  the  Uamrper  ridieidow,  by  prorxng*  his  likenese  to  a  Pear. 
And,  luuolleedBg  tlu&,  and  bemg  aware,  moreover,  that  you  belong 
to  a  eonfeiftgatittii  llutt  kye  great  etresB  npon  a  direet  apportion- 
mant  of  rewarda  aad  fmaiahmeBtB — permit  me  to  ask  yen,  on 
what  reasonable  grounds,  are  yew  diip«eed  to  tender  to  ^em  fagi* 
tsves  the  homage  of  year  Pity  ?  If  yen  w«re  jMt,  $hm  ;  UtaaenB 
is  jast,  new ;  and  you  had  better  not  interfere  with  the  Lady — 
flinee  like  other  ladiea  idie  ie  apt  to  be  touchy  wh^  meddled 
wilb." 

My  qnestien  pesed  Miss  Le  Grand.  To  hare  represented  to 
her  that  Monarehs  were,  after  afi,  hke  other  haman  beings,  simjdy 
and  severely  res^ponsible  for  the  ccmsequoMeB  of  emne,  erafir,  or 
eapidi^,  wonid  but  hare  irritated  her  ;  wither  convincing.  jSat 
a  long  memory,  used  in  favour  of  een«Bteney,  is — I  have  frequent 
eeeaeions  oi  pcveeiving — a  weapon  more  untoward  than  any  other 
yen  can  brii^  to  bear.  And  the  highly-eonneeted  gentlewoman 
of  the  Bow,  was  pricked  in  her  conscience,  I  was  conrinced.  For 
in  1830$  she  had  talked  of  wearing  mourning  for  The  Bowbens^ 
and  had  been  thrown  into  fever-fits  by  the  bloek  perfidy  exercised 
against  the  wandering  Princess,  whose  shame  she  declared,  had 
been  ^xpiiessly  contrived  and  prorided  Ibr  by  the  uswping  Citisen 
liaag  :  until  her  maiden  virtne  and  her  loyalty  got  into-  such 
strange  confasions,  that  some  one  was  obHged  to  point  out  the 
indehoacy  of  her  saggestioBB  only  in  time.  Then  my  Imp  of  a 
Boy  pHed  her  with  the  assurance  that,  if  too  mneh  fuss  was  made 
om  ^ese  disbenoHred  exiles,  we  should  have  half  Park  acrosa 
the  Channel  in  a  week — ^to  ravage  :  and  what  not.  So  betwixt 
kwghter  and  intimidation,  and  that  strange  conviction  of  want  of 
iotportanoe  which,  somehow  or  eiher,  seizes  every  one  in  London 
frofn  time  to  time, — ike  Aristoeratie  Lady  of  the  Row,  was  fain  to 
take  express  train  two  days  after  her  arrival,  and  be  whiried  home* 
words :  with  the  miserable  pretext  that  she  had  just  run  up  te» 
town    to  see  the  fashions  for  March. " 

Bui  all  this  time,  s^nne  impatient  liberal  under  years  of  discre- 
tion is  crying  "  Out  upon  the  old  Trifler  I  "  meaning  me — angry  at 
me,  fw  wasting  time,  iiA,  and  persuarion,  on  matter^g^g' 
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consequence— for  being  run  away  with,  in  short,  by  "  the  fugi- 
tives of  March,  in  place  of  dwelling  on  the  progress  of  a  Living 
People,  as  vastly  more  important  than  the  board  of  discrowned 
Dollallollas  and  the  lodging  of  punished  Potentates.  For  this  I 
have  my  answer,  and,  I  think,  my  good  reason  ready.  To  look 
towards  France  with  sil^ce,  proportionate  to  the  depth  of  our 
interest,  seems  to  me  all  that  the  best  of  us  can  do, — save,  per- 
chance, he  have  the  self-complacency  of  Lord  Besom,  and  fancy, 
that  in  three  days  he  can  set  matters  to  rights  as  easily  as  he 
ousted  the  family  of  Cuckoo,  who,  not  long  ago,  got  into  lus  nest, 
onder  pretext  it  was  their  own. 

♦♦What  ceremony  next?"  is  to  be  looked  for — what  new 
fashions  may  come  up,"  in  France,  or  for  Europe,  are  matters 
quite  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  prophetic  powers.  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope^  we  all  recollect,  predicted  a  wondrous  future  for 
M.  de  Lamartine:  and  the  Rock  of  Cashel  has  fallen,  which 
Elderly  Ladies  say,  means  an  English  Revolution.  And  those 
must  know  the  French,  better  than  most  Frenchmen,  who  can 
gravely,  and  without  the  arrogance  of  quackery,  decide  as  yet, 
down  which  channel  the  current  of  their  social  life  shall  ''rage 
and  swell  ere  it  subside  into  a  broad  and  deep  and  tranqml 
stream.  Promises  have  been  made  to  the  operatives  of  France, 
on  the  keeping  of  which,  or  otherwise,  much  ^inll  depend.-  Banners 
of  Peace  and  Good-will  have  been  hung  out — ^wluch  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  not  be  torn  to  tatters  by  a  gust  of  wind  or  two.  Let 
us  forbear  from  comment  for  a  while :  and  those  with  whom  the 
desire  for  Prophecying  is  strong, — will  do  what  is  the  wisest  and 
the  kindest,  to  wait :  and  to  prophjBcy  after  the  fact — a  mode  of 
proceeding  full  of  comfort.  Meanwhile,  though  we  are  unable  to 
prove  our  Prescience,  there  is  no  need  that  our  Wisdom  shall 
grow  rusty  for  want  of  occupation.  Never  was  there  a  time  when 
integrity  and  caution  were  of  such  consequence:  in  speech  no  less 
than  in  action.  The  Swiss  guides  have  been  used  by  way  of 
adding  to  the  excitements  of  mountain  cUmbing,  to  desire  the 
Traveller  to  be  silent  at  certain  dangerous  points,  lest  an 
Avalanche  should  be  detached  by  the  vibration  caused  by  his 
idle  talking.  Even  so,  might  the  words  of  rash  or  dangerous 
persons,  at  the  present  period,  be  the  means  of  dragging  down 
Ruin,  Confusion,  and  Dismay,  upon  Europe  for  half  a  century  to 
come.  The  same,  reason  as  has  here  made  me  protest  against 
bad  examples  being  set  by  the  Canonisation  of  Dollallolla^  or  the 
admission  of  the  Citizen  King  to  the  honours  of  martyxdom^ makes 
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me  also  enforce  the  Tirtue  of  discretion.  Mockery— enthusiasm 
— apolitical  economj^or  diplomatic  counsel — any  one  of  these 
awkwardly  administered,  might  do  irremediahle  harm.  Mean- 
while, good  go  with  Liherty !  And  may  those  ahroad  and  at  home, 
who  lore  it  the  most,  show  hy  their  example  and  influence  that 
they  hare  not  evoked  it  too  soon,  nor  taken  its  name  in  vain,  nor 
clad  it  in  an  attire  totally  unfit  for  work-days  !  And  let  DoUal- 
lollas  and  Citizen  Kings  he  allowed  undisturbed  leisure,  in  which, 
as  the  Irish  have  it,  they  may  *'  make  their  souls"  and  confess 
their  follies — for  the  edification  of  generations  yet  unborn*  Thus 
employed,  it  is  not  too  late  for  even  them  to  contribute  their-quota 
of  usefulness  and  instruction  to  their  fellow-dancers  and  Sovereigns 
— ^nbt  to  speak  of  the  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery — alias,  the  general 
Public. 

March  4,  1848.   


My  "  Old  Woman  "  (there 's  no  disgrace  in  a  title,  worn  by 
the  arbitress  of  Moliere's  mirth  ;  and,  in  later  days,  affixed  to  the 
Queen  of  Good  Manners,  Mrs.  Trollope,  by  the  Americans)  Mrs. 
Bell — ^will  have  me  add,  a  few  lines  on  the  newest  fugitive  French 
Fashion  for«March — to  wit,  the  Marching  order,  imposed  on  every 
English  workman,  workwoman,  and  workchild— coachman,  chair- 
woMian  and  handmaiden — by  the  enfranchised  French  operatives. 
M.  Louis  Blanc,  she  insists,  cannot  wash  such  a  transaction  white  ; 
nor  Socialism  recognise  a  proceeding  so  utterly  insensate  and 
churlish.  And,  true  to  the  spirit  of  ''reprisals,"  (which  I  once 
called  "  Politics  of  the  feminine  gender,*') — she  would  have  such 
measures  met  by  others  corresponding  in  scale.  It  is  not  enough 
that  Madlle.  Caroline  Monsieur  Auriol  and  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Jullien,*  she  persists,  were  compelled  to  sing  "God  save  the 

*  A  rather  rush  statement  of  facts  ;  I  submit : — ^but  rash  statements  of 
events  of  the  hour,  were  among  the  most  popular  fashions  for  March.  A 
fortnight  ago,  English  travellers  on  the  Rhenish  railways  were  solaced  by 
the  news,  that  The  King  of  the  Belgians  had  added  one  more  to  the  list  of 
iugitiTes ;  that  London  was  in  flames ;  and  our  Queen  gone,  no  one  knew 
whitiier— ;2m>&a&?2^  to  Jrdand  1  Ten  days  ago,  the  return  and  the  r^gn  of 
the  Count  de  Paris  was  cried  in  the  streets  of  London,  under  the  very  ears 
of  the  Ambassadors ! — And  everybody  had  three  weeks  since  his  own  po»< 
tive  information  of  the  reognation  of  rrinoe  Mettemich :  just  as  if  he  was 
as  transparent  a  person  as  Mile.  Jenny  Lind,  and,  if  he  had  resigned,  would 
let  everybody  know  it  When  he  was  ^  swept  out "  —  (a  totally  distinct 
matter)  we  heard  all  about  it,  fast  enough. — And,  here,  while  I  am  writing, 
comes  a  cry  from  Munich  tliat  DoUallolla  has  sot  back  again  xkcA  another 
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Queen/*  on  tfeeir  beaded  koMB,  the  n^kt  ''tke  xesineitstibsi  of 
^e  precarious  state  of  ike  Dsuna,**  mcntieaed  in  4i»e  Bnn  and 
Butltf  papen,  «<nHB«B0ed  ai  Drurj  Lane,  ky  Mirenil  fipintad  aets 
<rf  HoraetMMfikip — she  wouki  compel  .cfcry  Anafytie  mi  Palm^ 
among  tkem,  to  iroop  home  '^aii  -^e  i^." — :NQr  them  aione; 
kat  1^  every  one  of  the  kair-dsesBeni — the  skoe^nakcn — <tiie 
mOHnera — ^theeookB — **  Why aro they,"  oncMS  ^e  patriotoc  wonms, 

to  take  the  kread  oat  of  honest  Engiisk  moiEtlLs,  ^en1;key  won't 
any  longer  give  their  nasty  hricche  to  ike  people  they  Ivred  acnoss 
the  Chann^,  to  tkow  them  how  to  groom  a  horse ;  and  to  make  & 
a  railway-cuttmg  ?  " — *Tis  nsdess  to  remind  Imt,  that  tins  is 
merely  ^le  doing  of  The  People  in  a  paBskin,"  (long  ago  ao 
awfully  sketched  by  Titmarsh  in  ^  frontispieoe  to  his  book)  that, 
so  far  from  the  GoTomment  countenancing  any  such  incivilities^ 
it  is  pressing  every  stranger  to  spend  as  much  in  FKanee*  jiiBt 
as  if  nothing  had  fallen," — **  But,"  saith  the  angry  old  woman, 
**  who  governs  the  Government,  then  ?  .  And  what  use  is  politick 
freedom  to  those,  whose  first  practical  act,  is  one  of  such  sand- 
blind  bigotry  ? — and  what  reliance  is  there  on  professions  of  peace 
made  by  persons  whose  very  first  position,'*  (as  the  dancing  master 
M.  Hyaeinthe  has  it)  is  not  a  turning  out  of  Gallic  toes  merely 
— *  but  a  kicking  out  of  English  labour  and  capital  f '  '* 

I  have  tried  every  means  of  pacifying  my  wife — but  in  vain. 
She  will  set  up,  on  the  occasion,  for  a  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  the 
second  ;  prophecy  and  not  be  comforted.  Moreover  she  is  driven 
into  a  cul-de-tac  (I  must  take  care  that  she  does  not  insist  on  my 
expunging  the  French  word)  on  being  asked,  whether  she  would 
not  siSfer  l4ie  most,  by  having— ahem  ! — ^her  curls  subjected  to 
the  heavy  hands  of  native  talent ; — and  her  feet  pinched  in  native 
shoes,  the  fetshion  of  whose  discomfort  has  never  changed  since 
the  days  of  the  old  Corn-Law ! — "And  who,"  I  further  inquire, 
**  can  you  trust  to  teach  our  two  little  girls,  carriage  if  M.  and 
Mme.  Hyaeinthe  are  dispatched  home,  to  xDstmct  M.  Ledru  BoQm 
and  the  Electors, — or  to  tea^  M.  Lamartine  how  he  may  k«ep  his 
balance,  on  the  dizzy  thread,  from  Vhence  he  must  address  and 
aid  in  enchanting  into  order,  a  fervid  people,  whose  deaixes  have 
been  ekzaggerated  by  craft  «nd  systematised  faktekoad,  till  Aiiey  ke 
now  something  of  the  wildest  ?  "  It  is  hard — own — to  distin- 
guish just  now,  betwixt  accident,  and  essential ;  between  inevitable 

cry  (DollaloUa's  own) — tiiat  they  hare  snatched  off  her  coronet  and  giv«n 
back  heir  house  And  piiffden  toiiie  Crown  again  I — Therefore,  the  mnjrinffand 
genuflexion  of  Moasieur  and  Madame  Jt^Uien^majfbe  apocrvphaL — pTo. 
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ttsmeqjueneea  «Kf  the  past ;  and  tmmediate  :&Dits  of  the  present. 
But  h  is  not  bard  that  when  a  peo{4e  have  **  gone  out  for 
liberty — ^tfaeir  Brst  illiberal  moi^meBt,  be  it  erer  bo  Bmall  and 
partial,  (if  too  gmet  to  be  eottfcrolled,)  ahoiild  be  watched— ^-and 
raoordedy  if  not  critiitased.  And  thus,  in  aeeordance  with  every 
pnneiple  «f  Eoxate  J^udgMOttt,  Dree  Trade,  and  Fair  Dealing,— 
to  saj  nothing  of  that  paaoe  ut  home,  the  preotoiuniesB  of  whieh 
WBB  so  feaocfidlj  toi^^  hb  by  Mr.  Job  Caudle  ihe  redoobtable— ^ 
do  1  annex,  my  Mrs.  Bell's  ismaork  in  a  P»S.-— unprovoked  to 
sn8iP«r  ^er  aemmekf  that  a  P.6.  proverbially  eontaba*  the  pith  of 
alettflc. 


THE  VIRTTJE  OF  GOLD. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  OUT  own  defects  is  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  towards  improTement ;  and,  however  humiliatiBg,  it  might 
read  ns  a  useful  lesson  to  eosiimst  the  degradation  of  moral  senti* 
ment  which  sometimes  charaoterises  esteemed  English  writers, 
not  with  the  great  Continental  philosophers  of  the  day,  but  with 
the  (to  ns)  luapproachable  elevation  of  some  third-rate  French 
writers  of  a  century  back.  This  reflection  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Ibllowiqg  parage  in    Leing  s  Notes  of  a  Traveller  : — " 

^  It  fwcB&iih]  m  a  pr«of,«  token  imdemable,  of ^great  mdusfary,  great  energy 
graat  taient  in  his  sphece,  great  Bdcial  activity  and  utility  in  &.e  poesesaor 
or  his  predecessor,  who  acquired  it,  and  what  ought  to  be  honoured  and 

esteemed,  if  not  the  risible  proof  of  these  social  virtues  ?  Thi^ 

eomBOii,  afatost  infilinctivB  judgment  of  all  men,  under  all  varieties  of  govern* 
mwrty  aecoidiMg  tills  pre-emineiifle  of  <flooial  distinetum  ito  mere  wealth, 
proves  that  this  judgment  is  xi|^t,  that  it  is  founded  on  some  natural,  just, 
and  useful  social  principle." 

This  passage  ifi  quoted,  wiiih  approbation,  by  Dr.  Yau^an,  in 
his  "  Age  ci  Great  Cities ;  "  and  as  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
point  eal  the /enrocs  of  wosks  wiiioh  find  readers,  eerpeciaily  when 
these  eiaroro  etiike  in  wil^  the  debaaing  and  demoralising  tendencies 
of  the  age,  we  shall  venture  a  brief  comment  upon  it. 

There  are  cases  in  which  to  assert «  thing  which  is  true  without 
allnding  to  other  truths  that  fnalify  it,  is  ahnost  eqmyatent  to  the 
asscortiosi  of  a  falsehood  ;  it  leaves  an  impression  upon  the  mind 
iacim^tible  with  the  omitted  .portion  of  truth  ;  and  a  just  in- 
feraaioe  ean  ^only  be  deduced  from  the  related  portions  of  truth 
tfthfin  in  -oombinaticBi ;  -ef  this  iBie^assi^  before  us  is  an  example* 
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The  assertion  is,  that  industry,  energy,  and  talent,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  valuable  qualities,  of  which  wealth  is  the  indication  to 
the  extent  of  constituting  a  rule  by  which  esteem  is  to  be  awarded ; 
as  a  necessary  consequence  men  without  wealth,  allowing  for 
exceptions,  only  possess  these  Taluable  qualities  in  such  an  inferior 
degree  as  to  vitiate  their  title  to  esteem — an  inference,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  which  all  impartial  men  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience will  disallow.    It  must  be  admitted,  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  wealth  does  indicate  qualities  bearing  some  analogy  to  those 
enumerated ;  but  by  no  means  that  it  constitutes  a  criterion  of 
the  possession  of  virtues,  or  of  the  desert  of  respect ;  since  the 
virtues  in  question  are  nearly  allied  to  neighbouring  vices,  and 
riches  are  quite  as  frequently  an  indication  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.     Success,  to  the  extent  of  acquiring  large  fortunes,  is 
usually  dependant  npon  various  external  circumstances,  and  upon 
different  internal  qualities,  to  which  no  allusion  is  made  in  the 
above  passage.  Men  may  possess  all  the  social  virtues  enumerated, 
yet  fail  of  success  in  consequence  of  external  circumstances 
proving  unfavourable ;  and  however  it  may  flatter  the  pride  of 
superiority  in  the  rich  to  ascribe  their  success  to  their  own  merit, 
it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  contemptuous  riolation  of  truth,  pro- 
ceeding from  real  or  imaginary  motives  of  interest,  and  implies  an 
nnjust  reflection  upon  men  of  moderate  means. 

Further,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  often  results,  in  good  part, 
from  qualities  partaking  of  the  nature  of  vice.  It  has  been  said 
by  a  writer  of  great  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  that 
large  fortunes,  in  the  present  day,  are  seldom  acquired  by 
honourable  means.  But,  without  determining  the  precise  degree 
in  which  this  is  true,  it  is  certain  that  success  frequently  results 
from  over-reaching,  grinding  oppression  of  work-people,  and  a 
variety  of  fraudulent  arts  and  petty  meanness,  which,  it  is  noto- 
rious, in  different  degrees,  invariably  characterise  the  Spirit  of 
trade.  It  is  disingenuous,  to  say  the  least,  t9  make  a  statement, 
which,  if  read  by  men  in  a  state  of  blissful  ignorance,  would  leave 
an  impression  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  namely,  that 
wealth  is  rarely  acquired  by  dishonourable  means. 

Supposing,  however,  the  men  who  accumulate  wealth  as  exempt 
as  possible  from  these  vices;  assiduous,  unremitting,  absorbing 
devotion  to  business  and  the  pursuit  of  gain,  is  at  best  but  a 
questionable  kind  of  virtue  ;  or,  to  speak  with  greater  accuracy, 
it  is  a  virtue,  ox  the  reverse,  precisely  according  to  circumstances. 
In  men  who  can  hardly  obtain  a  liring  by  constant  labour,  such 
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devotion  to  it  is  meritoriouB  ;  necessity  makes  a  virtue  of  it ;  men 
who  are  ready  to  make  all  the  sacrifices  demanded  hy  their  position 
in  life,  in  order  to  procure  an  honourable  subsistence,  are  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  virtuous  men.  But  after  men  have  acquired  a 
moderate  competency ;  when  capable  of  obtaining,  with  little 
exertion,  a  comfortable  sufficiency,  we  say  that  excessive  drudgenr 
is  anything  but  a  virtue.  There  is  an  important  sense  in  which 
it  is  true,  that  "  man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone  ;  "  the  qualities 
wluch  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  manly  character  are  not  best 
cultivated  by  that  unremitting  devotion  to  bodily  toil  which  pro- 
vides for  the  physical  man  ;  such  devotion  necessarily  excludes 
tiiose  studies  and  pursuits  which  enlarge,  and  purify,  and  humanise 
the  mind  ;  and  we  will  go  further,  and  say,  that  such  an  absorbing 
attention  to  the  pursuit  of  gain,  as  is  essential,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  is  the  sure  sign  of  a  narrow,  a 
vulgar,  and  a  morally  debased  mind. 

If  the  author  of  the  Notes  of  a  Traveller  *'  is  singularly  un- 
happy in  the  inferences  he  deduces  from  the  possession  of  wealth, 
in  the  reasonings  by  which  he  attempts  to  support  his  position, 
he  eclipses  even  himself.  The  doctrine  for  which  he  engages 
to  be  responsible  is,  that  this  common,  almost  instinctive  judg- 
ment of  all  men,  under  all  varieties  of  government,  according 
this  pre-eminence  of  social  distinction  to  mere  wealth,  proves 
that  this  judgment  is  right,  that  it  is  founded  on  some  natural, 
just,  and  useful  social  principle."  Viewed  in  a  logical  light, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  non  sequitur 
which  we  remember  to  have  met  with  among  men  possess- 
ing tolerable  pretensions  to  sanity.  To  argue  from  the  existence 
of  a  thing  to  its  truth  and  rectitude,  is  one  of  those  glaring 
fallacies  we  imagined  confined  to  ignorant  and  bigoted  minds. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  there  are  instances  in  which  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  a  particular  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling 
indicates  a  natural  propensity  ;  but  all  the  propensities  are  liable 
to  transgress  their  due  limits  when  exempt  ^om  the  control  of 
reason,  in  consequence  of  which,  to  determine  the  degree  in  which 
a  particular  indulgence  of  any  propensity  is  a  virtue  or  a  vice, 
requires  a  sound  and  disciplined  judgment.  So  far  is  this  pro- 
pensity from  being  instinctive  and  universal,  that,  with  the 
progressive  development  of  mind,  there  is  an  increasing  number 
who  regard  it  as  a  piece  of  dishonest  adulation,  originating  in  an 
interested  attention  to  the  main  chance,  as  the  grand  imp^misnt 
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ID  fauiuixi  progreBB,  hf  stripping  knowledge  and  wtoe  of  tbnr  just 
gnpremaoj  in  the  estiaiAtion  of  mankiiid,  and  m  ewy  'view,  ba 
tb«  meanest  and  most  pitiM  featim  of  tin  human  «banuHer. 

Although  the  enormous  inequalities  in  the  <fistrib»tio&  of  the 
products  of  human  industry,  resulting  from  the  eadstkig  ham  of 
property,  during  a  certain  stage  <^  socisl  porogreas,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  ineidental  eyil,  compensated  by  ikiar  ixmimej  to 
proToke  emulation,  and  thus  to  develope  aU  the  p^siiwl  and 
industrial  resources,  when  the  disparities  are  carried  to  suoh  an 
extent  as  to  leave  one  portion  of  society  in  possession  of  a  tho«nM»d 
Mmes  more  than  the  indiridual  can  consume,  wMle  another  pottioii 
is  daily  dying  of  starvation  ;  all  men  of  common  hmMiiity  mm 
begimiing  to  allow  that  the  system  prodnetive  of  such  resoha  haa 
exhausted  its  power  as  an  agent  of  progress  ;  and  that  theeztrane 
passion  for  physical  good  which  is  fostered  oeaHaeroey  toai 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  accumtdation  of  immenae  w«dtliy 
while  a  large  portion  of  society  is  in  a  Htate  of  destitutsoBy  is  a 
vice  rather  than  a  virtue. 

We  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  formal  Sfpukgy  to  Mr.  Lttng 
and  the  public  for  the  extreme  mildness  (oonsMerk^  the  iMNtoBs 
the  offence)  of  our  strictures  upon  a  passage  whi<m  we  eaorneat^ 
wish  we  could  regard  in  the  light  of  a  lapsus  styUy  &^  ef  wMeh 
we  trust  the  author  will  yet  li^  to  repent ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  for  the  future,  no  man  will  be  permitted  to  tranagvesa  all  the 
limits  of  decency  by  pandering  to  the  w^tt  tendenoiea  <^  Ae 
age,  wi^out  drawing  upon  himself  a  eastigatien  in  some  degrae 
eorresponding  to  the  magnitude  of  his  offence. 


The  language  of  a  ruder  age  declaims  that  every  man's  house  is  \h  castle  ; 
the  progress  of  truth  ivill  mtkt  trery  house  a  shrine.   .   .   .   i«et  a  nHOi  iit, 
Mj  house  is  here  in  the  oountj  for  the  culture  of  the  eouil^/" 


The  heavy  &llk^  nw^rops  were  now  so  drifted  by  the  ham 
north  wind,  into  one  broad  stream  of  rain,  that  Ruth^  wvm 
doak,  her  straw  bonnet,  her  littlei  basket,  the  dd  JBum'a  duiie 
coat,  his  grey  locks,  all  except  the  primitive-lodring  fcnapaaA 
swung  at  his  back,  were  as  soaked,  by  the  time  thev  ^hnadied 
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this  mate  tspext  p«rt  of  wide  eoanliy  road,  mi  if  ike  j  htd  been 
dipped  IB  the  brook  brawling  boarselj  <»i  a  stone'B  tbrow  off. 
Tb«-e  fleemed  now  m»  place  ef  ^dielier  netfr ;  for  since  ^e 
American  ^eacber  and  his  daughter  had  passed  the  last  cottage, 
tiiej  had  travelled  on  for  more  than  a  mile  through  a  wide  strip  of 
forest  land  ;  and  bow  the  Inroadened  road  ky,  as  far  as  wind  and 
rain  woakl  let  them  entch  a  glimpse,  above  a  comperotiyely  open 
coontry  on  dth«r  hand.  It  was  no  use  toTetam,  as  shelter  was 
probably  much  nearw  onward  than  at  the  rear ;  and  as  he  was  on 
his  way  to  preach  at  a  neighbouring  town  on  the  m<HTOw*s  Sab- 
bath, Andrew  Fletcher  the  preacher  kept  stm^dily  on  a-foot,  only 
striping  when  some  gust  of  wind  was  fiercer  than  another,  to 
shelter  Ruth  by  bending  over  her,  or  to  drew  her  soddened  cloak 
together.  As  the  rain  oomparatively  ceased,  and  cloads  of  flaky 
light  biolBe  throi]^h  the  dark  one,  stretched  across  the  sky,  they 
could  jnst  dktinguHh  that  the  country  to  the  right  was  a  sort  of 
park,  unddttting,  and  screened  in  by  the  same  old  wintry  woods 
which  a  mile  betoe  had  been  a  forest  round  ^e  road  itself.  They 
now  £^t  sure  seme  sort  of  sheltw  was  at  hand,  and  soon  a  wide 
old  wooden  park  gate  swung  back  to  the  pressure  ef  Andrew's 
band,  amd  he  and  Ruth  could  just  distingmsh  before  them  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  a  sort  of  grange  er  very  long 
built  country  house.  When  reached,  it  was  more  a  substantiid 
homestead  than  a  mansion,  with  a  rich  countiy  garden  round  it ; 
haif  orchard,  half  quaintly  set  with  quamter  trees  send  bowers, 
axid  dark  with  plots  of  loamy  soil  wbere,  in  summer,  roees  and 
violets  bordered  long  rows  of  blooming  peas  «id  scented  beans. 
On  one  side  was  an  ample  dove-^ot  and  s^,  dark,  old  fish  ponds, 
in  which,  from  year  to  year,  shods  of  tench  and  carp  fattened, 
and  bred,  and  died  ;  and  on  the  other  side  were  warm  thatched 
byres,  houfinng  so  many  deek  kine  from  the  wintry  blast,  that 
their  scented  breath  hung  on  the  aur,  and  f&Jl  warm  upon  the 
passer's  dieek.  Amidst  these  byres  were  hi^  stacks  of  many 
harvests*  com,  great  piles  of  faggot  wood,  and,  in  the  midst,  an 
old  mossied  oaken  cider  press,  ^at,  for  a  century  er  two  of  autumns, 
had  crashed  the  golden  apple  vintage.  A  broad  terrace  lay  in 
front  ef  this  old  grange,  on  which  looked  deep-set  oriel  windows, 
Biaiiy<K2eleured  paned,  and  dad  m  sombre  ivy  ;  but  only  through 
one  of  whic^  a  fire  light  stele,  and  this  revealed  so  congenial  and 
pleasant  a  sight  that  the  American  preacher  and  his  daughter 
stopped  involuntarily  on  the  terrace,  to  look  within.  It  was  an 
(dd-fashioned  book-room  ;  hundreds  of  folios  were  gathered  in 
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quaint  carved  presses,  whilst  many  others  were  strewn  about  the 


upon  the  wide  stone  hearth,  whilst  beside  it  at  a  library  table, 
more  modem  than  the  carved  presses  round,  sat  a  man  of  about 
five-and-thirty  years  of  age.  This  was  the  English  Sazon, 
Richard  By — ^a  spiritual  teacher  through  books  and  by  words, 
whose  thoughts  this  old  man  looking  on  had  marvellously  gloried 
in  many  a  summer's  noon  and  twilight  fall,  beside  his  little  Indian 
stream  in  the  far  off  Canadian  forests  of  the  west.  Yet,  being  a 
stranger,  he  knew  not  that  this  was  the  man,  or  this  his  home  ; 
but  feeling  sure  from  the  visible  presence  before  him  of  the  souVs 
culture  by  the  ready  hand  and  hospitable  voice,  he  and  Ruth  turned 
less  reluctantly  away  from  this  old  oriel,  inclosing  so  sweet  a 
picture.  Like  those  of  most  old  country  houses,  the  heavy  oaken 
door  had  neither  bell  nor  knocker,  as  if  for  sign  that  it  should 
ever  stand  open  to  welcome  the  wayfarer,  and  to  knock  with  the 
hand,  however  heavy,  was  but  to  add  faint  echoes  to  the  soughing 
wintry  wind,  as  it  howled  around  the  buttresses,  and  spent  itself 
amidst  the  gables.  A  stone's  throw  off,  however,  was  a  little  well- 
worn  postern  door.  This  led  them  into  a  paved  quadrangle,  set 
about  with  diamond-panied  windows  and  the  gables  of  far-up 
twisted  chimneys.  Many  of  these  hundred-paned  casements  were 
flickered  by  the  ruddy  glow  of  bright  wood  fires,  or  less  glaringly 
by  lantern  or  candle,  and  where  the  latter  streamed  out  their 
fainter  light  into  the  darkness  of  the  quadrangle,  larder  and  dairy, 
and  store-room  and  far  down  cellars,  with  their  heavy  wooden  joists 
and  beams,  revealed  the  gathering  of  harvest  and  vintage,  autumn 
and  summer,  October  and  the  yellow  meads  of  May.  A  large  old 
lantern,  left  within  the  stone-floored  dairy,  showed  pans  of  luscious 
cream,  crisp  curd,  frothed  milk  yet  steaming  from  the  pail ;  and 
lumps  of  richest  butter,  some  yet  shapeless  from  the  chum,  and 
some  fashioned  with  a  die  of  vine-leaves  or  rose-buds,  lay  nestling 
in  the  curled  gracefulness  of  frosted  parsley.  In  the  laixler,  large 
and  old,  stood  mighty  ham  and  chine,  baron  and  round  of  the 
high-stalled  steer,  huge  flaked  country  loaves,  and  more  delicate 
roll,  rich  pies  of  fruit  and  meat,  some  with  their  cross-barred  tops 
revealing  luscious  jeUied  fruit,  hare  and  pheasant,  plover  and  duck ; 
and  on  the  floor,  not  long  from  deep-sedged  pool  and  swifter 
stream,  lay  snouted  pike,  and  red-gilled  carp,  and  slimy  unctuous 
eel.  More  than  enough  to  feast  every  wayfarer,  and  yet  leave 
the  household  satisfied.    With  the  minute's  lingering  of  a  house- 
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press ;  not  Liliputiftn  Goudas  from  the  salt  fens  of  Holland,  hut 
respectable,  well-aged,  hntter-souled  fellows  of  a  hundred  weight  or 
more  ;  and  jars  of  confected  fruit,  and  piles  of  apples,  the  ruddiest 
and  most  golden  of  the  autumn  boughs ;  and  cakes  and  biscuits, 
and  preserves  and  pickles,  and  fordgn  condiments  far-fetched 
by  ship  and  wain,  and  grape  and  olive,  and  fig  and  date,  ripened 
'by  the  golden  sun  of  other  zones,  and  more  serene  and  lasting 
skies.  Far  down,  where  the  cook  turned  the  tap  in  the  bellied 
tun  with  lusty  hand,  old  barrel  and  cask  stood  still  and  dusty  on 
the  mouldy  fungus-covered  rest,  Hke  a  parcel  of  old  Bacchanals 
grown  sluggish  and  fat  with  sleep,  but  could  be  up  and  doing  if 
they  would,  and  meant  to  be  some  day  when  their  plethora  was 
tapped,  and  justice  done  them  beside  the  blazing  fire,  or  beneath 
the  mistletoe  bough.  Yes,  there  was  Sir  John,  hopped  and 
tunned  a  score  of  Octobers  gone,  and  cider  and  country  wine, 
whose  fruit-boughs  were  long  since  sere,  and  in  dark  crypts,  just 
peeping  with  enticing  bottle-neck,  lay  a  waste  of  southern  vintage, 
long  since  from  purple  staining  and  crushed  husk.  Enough, 
enough,  to  wet  the  psde-hued  lips  of  many  soulless  wayfarers,  and 
pour  the  healing  balm  inta  the  spirit  of  the  lacking  and  labour- 
worn.  And  yet  the  riches  of  great  ever-giving  Nature  perished 
here ;  and  yet  will  perish  over  the  broad  bosom  of  the  world,  till 
man  makes  active  this  eternal  law —  What  I  uae  by  daily  wppard, 
and  nurture^  and  houging,  is  mine,  and  nothing  more.  The  over 
substance  is  his  who  lacks  it ;  and  tchilsi  there  is  one  lacking^ 
Naturey  has  neither  waste  nor  prodigality  I 

These  signs  of  closet  and  store-room,  dairy  and  cellar,  were 
hopefid  for  the  material  welcome,  and  thus  with  an  undoubting 
spirit  the  preacher  raised  the  ready  wooden  door-latch,  and  with 
Ruth  entered  the  wide  stone  hall  or  kitchen,  the  ruddy  light  of 
vrhich  gleamed  so  cheerily  into  the  quadrangle,  and  where  some 
dozen  comely  farm  and  house  servants  had  just  seated  themselves 
down  to  a  plentiful  and  substantial  supper  spread  steaming  on  a 
long  table  before  the  glowing  fire.  A  few  words  sufficed  to  ask 
for  the  shelter  required,  and  Andrew  and  Ruth  sat  down  on  the 
oaken  settle,  whilst  the  servant  departed  to  ask  the  permission 
that  seemed  necessary.  Something  chilled  the  soul  of  this  noble 
man.  If  the  matter  were  mere  form,  why  let  it  exist  to  the 
harming  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul  ?  In  his  own  Canadian 
log-house  every  wayfarer  was  welcome  ;  and  this  not  through 
satisfaction  by  bread  alone,  but  by  the  kindly  eye,  the  grasping 
hand,  the  warm  heart  of  nature  in  the  toucfe^g,alpu§^€i^the 
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Toke.  He  had  giTen  these  alwaj  ;  lie  l^ped  for  tliem  now  ;  Imt, 
Aodrew  Flotelief,  reeoUect  iJus  is  not  thjlog  Caaadianliomesiead, 
but  By-Cote  in  ^  keart  o£  Eaglaod's  Leieesterakire,  wkere  pre- 
judiee  of  barbariam  is  as  oHif^  widuft,  as  its  ancesteal  oaks  are 

Till  ike  master  gasre  tke  cogm  ^  serrani  could  not  wekon&eu 
lUckard  Bj  aa  yet  supposed  tkat  me&  are  to  be  r&fomtd  hj 
wosas  akae  ;  be  did  not  yet  understand  tkat  aotioh  must  stand 
fortk  ike  sovereign  redeemer  before  the  great  vietones  of  Advance 
will  be  won  !  Perbifw,  in  extennatieQ,  it  may  be  said,  &at  at 
the  moment  bis  servani  delivered  tibe  American  pceacber's  mes- 
sage, be  was  rapidly  eonunitting  to  paper  tbe  sublime  idea  tkat 
filled  kis  soul,  and  tkerefore  migkt  misimdersiand,  er  bear  witk  tkat 
vagae  iadistinctness  tkat  eatebes  words  ratber  tban  meuang,  far 
be  curtly  answered^  No,  cert£unly  not ;  no  strangers  can  be  ad- 
mitted !  Tbe  servant  witkdrew,  and  in  two  mintiteB  more  tke 
preaeber  bad  said  bis  cbeorful  "  good  nigbt/'  and  tbe  quadrangle 
door  desing  to  bis  band,  be  and  Kutk  were  out  again  into  the  stonn. 
Tbe  storm  I  say,  fi>r  tbougk  the  rain  was  over,  and  ike  £:oBty 
moon  begun  to  i^mw  itself  tbrougk  tke  thick  masses  of  dbuds,  ike 
wind  blew  with  violence,  soughing  and  roaring  in  the  tree-tops, 
and  commg,  from  the  far-off  forest  bonghs,  rampant  and  beUowing 
like  a  giant  as  it  was. 

Casting  down  bis  pen  m  deep  abstraetioa,  Bichard  £br  some 
moments  trod  up  and  down  the  glowing  chamber,  kis  tall  figure 
falling  on  the  floor  in  lengthened  shadow,  till  stopping  in  the  oriel 
he  looked  out  upon  tbe  night.  Upwards  and  downwitfds  he  gazed, 
even  yet  lost  in  thought,  till  bis  eyes  following  the  length  of  the 
av^me,  he  saw  looking  backward,  frt^oi  beside  tbe  gate,  a  man  of 
tall  and  ven^able  presence,  whose  white  locks  floating  in  the 
roB^k  soght  wind  gave  him  the  look  of  a  patriarch  or  prophet. 
Beside  him  stood  a  young  woman  looking  backward  too ;  when 
they  had  filled  their  gaze,  they  passed  through  the  gate  and  were 
lost  in  the  shadows  ^  the  road.  Now,  thoroughly  roused  by  the 
unconanonness  of  the  sight,  for  neither  figures  bore  the  look  of 
mendicants,  the  words  ^*  Am^can  pread^  "  came  at  once  to 
Richard's  remembramee,  be  hurriedly  rang  for  his  servant,  and 
before  the  repeated  message  could  be  well  finuAed,  be  had  thrust 
on  his  hat  and  qiutted  the  house.  He  strode  rapidly  up  the  avenue, 
but  not  knowing  which  way  Andrew  woid  Ruth  had  taken,  vrkether 
tbe  right  or  Id^  for  be  had  not  stopped  to  hear  ihe  name  of  the 
^own  wWther  they  were  going,  he  pursued  the^^^y  had 
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alreadj  tr»yersed«  Not  ovariaking  them  for  lome  half  mile,  he 
retraeed  his  steps  and  pursued  the  other  road.  It  hrought  him  in 
00 great  while  to  his  woodman's  cottage,  placed  a  yard  or  two  £rom 
theroiMi  jwt  where  the  forest  dipped  again  into  the  park.  A  rery 
l»r%ht  light  shone  through  the  window,  and  drawing  near,  he  he- 
held  tbs  ohjects  of  his  seareh,  already  seated  hy  the  glowing  wood 
&e  in  changed  apparel,  their  own  drying  in  the  chimney  nook,  Ute 
woodinau,  with  his  pipe,  chatting  merrily  to  them,  whilst  the  good 
wile  mteatly  haciened  the  supper  of  eggs  and  haeon,  the  great 
coufttfy  loaf,  with  oheese  and  hutter  and  beer,  already  placed  on  the 
hospitable  tatUe.  His  first  impulse  was  to  knock  and  enter,  hut  a 
sense  of  ahame  forbid  it,  for  here  the  untaught  man  he  mi$^t  call 

clodhopper  "  had  weleomed,  and  he  had  not ;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  understood  that  words  are  useless  without  some- 
what of  celative  action.  What  was  his  wealth,  what  was  his  know- 
ledge, what  was  his  pamer  ?  for  what  use  were  his  gasneni  laden, 
Ins  cellars  filled,  his  eiiplK>ard8  overfiowing  with  the  bounty  that 
every  clime  could  give,  or  trade-wind  bring,  unless  some  of  it  were 
made  useful  to  the  worthy  and  the  good  ?  He  retraced  his  solitary 
at^,  dejected  and  humiliated,  and  bis  hearth  that  night  seemed 
MUTOwful  and  cheerless. 

lJp<m  again  fuesti(ming  his  servant,  he  learnt  the  name  of  the 
town  the  preacher  had  spoken  of,  and  on  the  followmg  morning 
proceeded  thither  in  his  carriage ;  Fletcher  and  his  daughter 
faarii^  gentitb^ore,  at  an  early  hour,  in  the  woodman's  cart.  De- 
tained, however,  incidentally  upon  the  road,  Bichard  did  not  enter 
the  chapel  till  just  as  Andrew  Fletch^  began  his  extemporaneous 
and  romarkable  sermon  from  this  tezt:  ''Be  not  forgetful  to 
entertain  strangers;  hr  thereby  some  have  entertained  angels 
nnawares."  Was,  or  was  not,  this  subject  directed  against  the 
inhospitality  of  the  foregone  night  ?  It  was,  at  least,  to  the  con- 
science of  one  kearer.  But  in  no  narrow,  no  theological,  no  per- 
sonal spirit  was  die  matter  viewed.  Large  and  true,  as  the  heart 
of  the  speaker,  were  the  words  that  inculoatmg,  ^ving,  receiving* 
wdteoming,  yet  denounoed  the  sedfish  principle,  that  the  door  must 
be  op«i  for  angels*  sdbe ;  or  rather  ihvA  the  hood  and  the  cloak, 
the  coat  wad  tba  hat,  mi^t  eoneeal  position,  principles  or  talents, 
which  would  serve  ike  interest  of  the  giver.  Direct  interposition 
of  God  or  angel  was  looked  on  at  once  as  the  agent  effecting  the 
changes  of  ^ysioal  nature,  or  of  social  Ufe  ;  hence,  for  propitiation 
aake,  bread  was  given,  and  shelter  found  ;  and  this  princijple  we 
trace  throughout  5ie  whole  theological  phase  of  the  world's  history. 
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whether  in  the  welcome  given  hj  Ahraham  to  the  angel,  or  by  the 
Homeric  chief  to  his  guest ;  hat  in  the  change  now  coming  on, 
when  reverence  will  he  given  to  the  great  laws  of  Natare  them- 
selves— to  goodness  for  its  own  safe — to  truth  for  its  sublime  sake 
— ^to  genius  for  its  divine  sake,  as  the  highest  and  the  best,  witlK 
out  referiance  to  more  than  their  spiritual  operation  on  ourselves, 
we  shall  grandly  welcome  with  a  heart  dear  to  I^ature.  Farther, 
too,  as  our  own  culture  advances,  the  great  and  true  idea  thai  all 
substance  belongs  to  the  unity  of  nature,  will  replace  the  selfish 
FORM,  that  what  man  can  grasp,  acquire,  misuse,  is  his  ;  whereas, 
the  truth  is,  when  true  culture  has  come,  and  we  shall  innately 
reverence,  as  well  as  progress  from,  the  pregnant  morality  q£  our 
educated  natures,  we  shall,  our  own  wants  satisfied,  judge  aS 
material  substance  to  be  as  free  as  the  fruit  of  the  forest  bough,  is 
to  the  requiring  and  the  passer  by !  The  progress  of  social  demo- 
cracy will  lessen  the  personal  at  every  step,  merging  m^,  mine^ 

yours,  ours,  into  pronouns  that  shall  express  the  whole.   *  ♦ 
***** 

In  this  way  the  preacher  of  the  west  conlinued,  and  so  absotbed 
was  Richard  in  the  argument,  and  the  consequent  train  of  thought 
even  when  it  had  ended,  that  Andrew  had  left  the  pulpit  and  the 
chapel  before  he  was  aware.  He  had  come  to  the  town  with  the 
resolution,  not  merely  to  see  the  preacher,  but  to  acknowledge  the 
churlish  inhospitality  of  the  foregone  night ;  he  now  hastened  out 
to  fulfil  this  resolution.  But  just  as  he  reached  the  chapel  gates, 
an  old-fashioned  country  chaise  drove  away,  in  which  he  had  just 
time  to  recognise  the  preacher's  thoughtful  face,  and  see  the 
gentlest  and  loveliest  female  one  his  gaze  had  ever  fallen  on.  It 
was  so  pure,  so  natural,  so  sensible,  that  on  it  was  stamped  relation- 
ship to  the  great  Puritan  mothers.  ♦  *  * 


Since  the  party  of  Indians  had  left  the  great  chain  of  lakes, 
and  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  wilderness  that  surrounds 
the  most  outlying  settlements,  the  health  of  the  English  traveller 
that  accompanied  them  had  rapidly  failed.  Through  the  most 
glorious  portion  of  the  brief  Canadian  summer,  and  the  heat  in- 
tense, it  had  not  dried  the  swamps  that  lay  imbedded  in  this 
wilderness,  but  served  to  make  more  dense  at  night-fall  the 
thick  mirage  that  hung  around  them  even  in  the  day.  At  length, 
quite  stricken  down  by  acute  ague  and  its  accompanying  fever, 
and  utterly  unable  to  proceed,  the  Indians  pitched  their  tents 
within  a  natural  and  elevated  clearing  of  the  forest,  which,  fed  hy 
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a  Bwift  flowing  spring,  carpeted  with  the  closest  turf,  and  with  the 
richest  and  most  scented  flowers  of  the  prodigal  Canadian  summer, 
was  girdled  in  hj  pine,  and  hirch,  and  maple  tree,  wherein  the 
ceaseless  voice  of  Nature  made  her  own  sweet  music  through  the 
little  throats  of  many  tinj  choristers.  Here,  tenderly  and  dili- 
gently watched  hy  these  poor  Indians,  for  he  had  heen  kind  and 
generous,  the  traveller  lay  for  many  days  dangerously  ill  upon  his 
scented  hed  of  hirch  twigs  and  leaves.  The  crisis  of  the  fever 
proved  favourable,  however.  The  Indians  believing  that  their 
mystic  incantations  had  propitiated  the  Great  Spirit,  quite  over- 
looked the  efficacy  of  the  simple  medicine  which,  made  from  a  sort 
of  bark,  the  squaws  had  simmered  in  their  gourd  upon  the  embers 
of  ih^  nightly  flres  and  administered.  The  terrible  languor  of 
recovery  was  worse  than  fever  itself  to  the  traveller.  He  had 
neither  wish  nor  hope  for  life,  but  believing  death  certain,  begged 
to  be  carried  to  the  nearest  settlement.  Accordingly,  a  rude  litter 
was  made  from  the  twigs  of  the  birch  tree,  and  in  this,  diverging 
from  their  route  some  four  days'  journey,  the  Indians  bore  the 
stranger.  Already  acquainted  with  the  township,  the  foremost 
one  gave  a  satisfactory  "ugh,"  and  stayed  his  swift  step,  as  in 
the  glowing  sunset,  the  last  hill  top  disclosed  the  sweet  valley  of 
Fletcher-town.  A  sylvan-nooked  river  that  broadened  out  into 
a  lake,  pastoral  groups  of  kine,  and  fragrant  meads,  homesteads, 
and  fields  of  com,  and  russet  orchards,  garden  and  trellised  walks, 
made  up  a  garniture  of  nature,  that  even  the  poetic  Wyoming 
might  not  have  rivalled  in  its  beauty. 

"  La  hella  Patrie."  As  he  spoke  this  sententiously,  the 
Indian  led  the  way,  from  the  hill-top,  into  a  wooded  lane,  that 
winding  into  the  very  heart  of  the  little  township,  disclosed  first 
the  old  wooden  auberge  or  inn,  known  by  its  sign  of  La  beUa  P<xtrie, 
which,  kept  by  an  old  French  Canadian,  was  supposed  by  its  name, 
and  the  extraordinary  skies  and  the  purple  of  the  vineyard  on  its 
flaming  sign,  to  satirise  the  country  of  long  winters  and  deep 
snows.  Midway  in  the  lane  they  met  an  old  man  taking  his 
meditative  evening  s  walk  towards  the  still  forest.  The  foremost 
Indian  gave  a  more  satisfactory  "ugh  "  than  even  the  previous 
one,  and  stopped  abruptly,  spoke,  pointed  to  the  litter,  and  un- 
covered it  to  let  the  old  man  look  within. 

"More  is  wanting  here  than  lying  soft  or  eating  well,"  said 
the  old  man.  The  Great  Spirit  bids  us  welcome."  The  Indian 
did  not  interpret  the  full  meaning  ;  he  made  a  sign  that  the 
stranger  had  money,  and  could  pay.  ^^^^^^^^^  Google 
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Yes,  for  bread,  for  wine,  but  not  for  lovii^  wordi  that  droop- 
ing natwre  adks  for.  When  you  w«lcome  the  abrimger  to  tko 
wigwam  fire,  Ghiiuianook,  you  give,  besides  the  gourd,  asil 
buffalo  rib,  something  £rom  the  heart." 

The  Great  Spirit  bids  a  welcome  be  in  the  hand  and  voiee ! 
Lead  onu'' 

Wi^  this  the  foremost  Indian  followed  the  eld  man,  and» 
avoiding  the  few  dwellings  that  composed  the  little  township,  thej 
struek  into  a  broad  paih  that  led  directly  to  tibe  laigefit  and  most 
pietoresque  hooee  of  ihA  district,  and,  elevated  amidst  rieh  ereharda 
and  fieMs,  looked  down  upea  the  wh(4e  bread  ^ey.  lb  waa 
Tory  large,  substantiaUy  buiH  of  wood,  with  broad  eaves  around 
it,  like  those  of  a  Swiss  cottage,  that,  with  lattioe-work,  and  a 
profusion  of  olimbing  pl^ts,  formed  a  picturesque  verandah. 
But  as  by  this  time  it  was  ihe  hour  of  tibe  eveniAg  meal,  and 
xapidly  growing  dask,  the  whole  household,  dardler,  and  strainers 
were  gathered  together  in  the  chief  apartaMst,  to  enjoy  a  profuse 
and  irolkioeked  supper,  sproad  upoa  the  long  taUe..  It  waa  a.  noble 
room,  looking  out  upon  the  broad  valley  ;  and,  though  plain  and 
anbstantial,  was  even  elegantly  decorated.  All,  traveler  and 
stranger,  learned  and  rude,  had  evideBdy  boeii  miritualfy 
welcomed;  fiw  they  sat  to  break  bread  as  it  were  Aeir  oton. 
They  waited  for  the  preadier's  return,  as  it  seemed  ;  for  showing 
eyes,  indicative  of  human  hearts,  were  turned  at  the  sound  of  his 
well-known  step.  But  the  litter,  borne  in  by  the  Indians,  at 
once  rivetted  both  interest  and  curiosity.  It  was  carried  into  a 
chamber,  that  opened  from  this  one  of  the  repast ;  and  the 
insensible  man — ^for  his  illness  had  returned  during  this  last  day's 
journey; — ^was  gently  laid  on  an  old  wide-fashkmed  sofa,  and  aueh 
restoratives  administered  as  were  considered  judicioua.  It  was 
not  the  restorative— it  was  not  the  re3ting»place-->it  was  not  the 
shelter :  these  the  traveller's  money  oould  have  begot  at  the 
cabaret,  La  heUa  Patrie  ;  but  it  was  humase,  loving  hearta,  that 
made  attention  sacrifice,  and  this  the  shrine*'*  Sh^tly  recover- 
ing from  the  state  of  Btup<»r,  the  stranger  seemed  to  sink  into 
tranquil  slumber,  and  leaving  the  foremoi^  Indian  to  watch  beeide 
the  guest,  the  old  man,  and  a  young  woman  that  had  asaisted 
him  in  his  tender  care,  withdrew  to  the  nest  agHurtment,  leaving 
the  door  ajar,  to  share  the  evening  moid  and  bid  aU  welcome. 
The  room  in  whioh  the  stranger  lay  was  comfortably  warmed  by  a 
wood  fire  on  the  hearth,  that  soit  a  eheeif nl  gleam  around  beok« 
lined  walls,  on  to  a  small  organ,  and  soan  few  ooathr  andj  scMi^fic 
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iastrameiitfl.  Befom  the  meal  wb  over,  tbe  stntnger,  snfficieBtljr 
ree^yered  to  reeofpuBe  tlw  Indkn,  and  m  the  low  Toiee  of  foeUe- 
new  to  make  iaqniises  as  to  tbe  almost  endwated  soene  aromid 
and  beyond^  after  the  and  akOBotonj  of  the  dense  wilder- 

ness. In  tike  stenmess  of  the  deep  winletSy  when  too  mueh  on 
the  borders  of  ciyilisation  to  meet  with  the  hii£Falo  or  elk,  this 
Indian,  and  naaj  others  of  his  tribe,  had  often  fennd  here  shelter 
and  leod ;  and  he  spoke  mkik  poetic  gratitiide.  This  was  Fletcher- 
town  ;  the  old  asan,  Andrew  Fletcher.  She  who  went  about  Iram 
guest  to  gnest,  in  tiie  chamber  of  hoi^tslify,  who,  smaiUeared» 
brown-haired,  ligbi-foeted,  seened  the*  good  angel  of  the  welcome 
feasi,  was  Ruth,  his  daughter*  The  stranger  made  no  reply,  but 
seemed  to  lelspse- into  lus  passive  slumber.  By  and  by  a.  lamp 
was  broB|^t  in.  The  eld  man,  with  an  open  book,  came  and 
replaced  the  Indian  at  his  watch  ;  and  Ruth,  with  iome  steaming 
soap  m  a  small  basm,  lightly  stole  in,  to  serve  the  guest  if  he 
were  roused.  Both  were  glad  to  find  him  so  mudi  better,  and 
thai  he  could  i^peak  ;  for  he  now,  with  the  old  man  s  asaistanoe, 
raised  himsetf  upon  the  ooueh,  and  took  the  hand  of  both. 

Do  you  remember,  three  NoYombers  gone,  and  a  country^ 
house  in  the  heart  of  England,  from  the  door  of  which  you  were 
throst  in  the  winter's  storm  ?  "  Thus  spoke  the  stranger.  The 
prescKer  aiid  bts  dsagjhter  were  too  surprised  to  speak.  I  am 
the  owner  of  that  house,  and  ihe  cause  of  that  savage  inhospi- 
talify.  I  am  the  English  writer,  Richard  By,  who,  till  that  night, 
thought  words  were  sufficient  to  reform  the  world.  That  night, 
however,  taught  me  much — your  sermon,  on  its  morrow,  more ; 
and,  in  coming  incidentally  to  this  great  country,  I  had  a  vague 
hope  of  meeting  yoo,  and  acknowledging  my  barbarism,  though 
pretending  to  so  much  of  culture.  An  inscrutable  chain  of  causes 
seems  now  to  teach  me  my  lesson  still  more  sublimely.  You 
receive  me  in  the  sweetest  season  of  the  year,  whilst  every  patch 
of  sward  is  a  bed,  every  tree  a  bower.  You  take  me  in  though 
the  cabaret  is  so  near,  because  you  conceive  the  sick  require  a 
spiritual  welcome — a  welcome  of  more  than  hands ;  you  take  me 
in,  unknowing  even  my  name.  I  was  told  your  vocation :  I  should 
have  hailed — I  dioiild  have  respected  it.  I  thrust  you  fwth,  and, 
worse  stilly  this  dang^iter,  into  the  winters  blast,  and  with  no 
sheUer  nesr.  Food  stood  upen  my  servants'  table;  I  refused 
eves  to  give  tito." 

Only  deep  words  of  joy  fall  in  answer  from  the  lips  of  the  old 
man— o^  more  gentle  care  from  the  hands  of  RifJ|{. bfCffet^ 
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that  follow,  the  method  of  a  plain,  a  simple,  a  noble  life,  is 
revealed.  Hospitality,  learning,  simplici^,  a  somewhat  severe 
order,  a  touching  love  of  nature,  hallows  tiie  house  ;  and  before 
the  leaf  fall,  before  the  woods  are  red,  before  one  flake  of  snow 
has  fallen  on  the  hill  tops^  the  great  lesson  is  summed  up,  by  Ruth 
and  Richard  being  one. 

**  The  house  should  be  for  the  culture  of  the  county.*'  So  is 
now  By-Cote,  in  the  heart  of  Leicestershire.  Not  that  those 
within  welcome  indiscriminately.  But,  when  choice  is  made, 
something  beyond  bread  is  given  ;  and  this  on  no  account  of  coat 
or  hat,  satin  or  cotton  gown.  It  stands  for  the  "  culture  of  the 
county,''  for  its  pictures  gladden  the  eyes  of  many  wayfarm ; 
it  stands  for  the  ''good  of  the  county,"  for  many  humble  students 
open  the  books  in  its  presses  with  reverent  hands  ;  it  stands  for 
''the  beauty  of  the  county,"  for  its  terraces,  flower-borders,  and 
undulating  park,  are  free  to  all  hearts  that  love  the  privilege  of 
nature ;  it  stands  for  "  the  nourishment  of  the  county,*'  for  its 
stacks,  its  byres  of  kine,  its  teeming  flsh-pools  and  dove-cotes 
give  up,  give  forth,  and  benefit ;  and  it  stands  an  example  to  die 
whole  "soul  of  the  county,"  by  the  moral  heroism  of  the  lives 
within,  who,  in  despising  the  beggarly  meannesses  of  fashion 
and  custom,  make  themselves  dear  to  human  hearts,  and  lead  the 
way  to  some  reform  of  the  monstrous  iniquities  and  injustice  that 
canker  the  whole  heart  of  our  social  life. 

SlLYERPEX. 
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"  What  a  beautiful  woman  Mrs.  H.  is  !  There  is  something 
quite  noble-looking  in  those  calm,  regular  features  of  hers  ;  and 
their  expression  is  as  sweet  and  gentle  as  one  can  imagine  that  of 
Wordsworth's — 

'  Perfect  woman^  nobly  phumed.* 
"  I  agree  with  you.  Mrs.  H.'s  face  is  beautiful  in  form  and 
outline,  and,  as  you  say,  sweet  and  gentle  in  its  expression  ;  but 
I  must  say  it  does  not  ^Ifil  my  ideal  (to  use  the  modern  phrase) 
of  the  spiritual  beauty  expressible  in  the  human  face.  There  is 
none  of  that  ever-vaiying  eloquence  of  expression  which  is  the 
very  life  and  divinity  in  the  countenance  of  g^fi^T^  qr^^i^aji,  in  the 
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still:  life  of  Mrs.  H/s  features.  There  is  neither  thought,  nor 
strength,  nor  ssTour  in  her  everlastingly  sweet  smile.  Beantj  she 
may  possess ;  hat  it  is  the  heauty  of  marhle,  animated  hy  one 
fedimg — amiability. " 

"  Well !  and  what  more  beautifnl  feeling  conld  speak  from  her 
soul,  through  a  woman's  eyes,  than  that  you  hare  assigned  to 
Mrs.  H.  ?  Moreover,  I  believe  the  personification  you  speak  of  is 
real ;  and  I  account  it  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  H.  to  have  such 
a  wife  !  A  stronger  and  more  actively  intellectual  and  spiritual 
nature  would  have  been  unsuited  to  his  mind  and  circumstances, 
and  might  have  diverted  his  attention  from  his  public  duties, 
excited  his  faculties  in  a  different  direction,  and  it  may  be,  have 
unwittingly  hindered  his  high  course  of  usefulness." 

I  cannot  agree  with  you  there.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that 
strength  must  oppose  strength.  I  believe,  rather,  that  where 
properly  suited,  the  strong  mind  assimilates  more  closely,  and  in 
a  far  higher  and  nobler  manner  with  another  strong,  though 
perhaps  different  nature,  than  is  possible  in  such  unions  as  that 
you  are  rejoicing  at  the  sight  of*  Such  a  marked  inequality  must 
involve  imperfect  unity,  and,  I  think,  shows  but  a  poor  apprecia- 
tion of  what  marriage  is  in  the  man  who  chooses  or  admires  it. 
What  would  you  think  of  an  eagle  wedded  to  a  dove  ?  White 
and  beautiful,  gentle  and  loveful  though  she  be,  softly  though  she 
down  the  eyrie,  and  neatly  though  she  arrange  it  for  his  reception, 
she  is  still  but  a  dove  ;  and  when  her  kingly  mate  returns  from 
his  flight  beyond  the  douds,  and  folding  those  wings  that  have 
swept  along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  borne  him  to  the  untrodden 
lands  near  the  rising  of  the  sun,  when  those  eyes  that  have 
essayed  their  utmost  vision — ^power  to  pierce  the  very  source  of 
light — turn  to  the  shade  of  home  to  be  refreshed  and  revived, — 
when  there,  in  the  repose  hours  of  life,  he  would  again,  in  thought, 
unfold  those  wings,  and  review  the  vast  and  wondrous  regions 
they  have  traveroed, — ^to  whom  ,  must  he  depict  the  glory,  and 
beauty,  and  mystery  that  have  enriched  his  soul  ?  Surely  not  to 
the  gentle  dove  by  his  side  ;  for,  grateful  though  he  feel  for  her 
warmth  and  love,  he  knows  too  weU  that  in  her  mind  is  neither 
scope  nor  power,  to  reflect  his  thoughts.  He  is  therefore  silent : 
to  tiie  deepest  tones  of  his  soul*s  voice  he  feels  there  can  be  no 
response:  he  must  not  utter  them,  except,  perchance,  to  the  stars ; 
with  whom  he  may  feel  kindred,  but  from  whom  he  cannot  receive 
that  breath  of  sympathy  which  so  refreshes  and  nourishes  the 
soul.    Think  you  the  kingly  bird's  nature  can  be  fully  developed 
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waiw  vath.  cncNDMisncn  ?  Bj  »f  bdlief  in  BHRiage,  M  tlie 
hlgliest  MfilBMnt  of  our  beo^,  the  etrengdieBer  of  o«r  jrtmgtli, 
ihe  esndbler  of  our  powers,  the  elemttv  of  our  dewrea,  ^eiaspBer 
of  our  highest  impulses, — I  deny  the  perfectm  of  eneh 
And  yet  hem  fre^ntly  they  ttAee  plaei^;  and  we  find  Unom  not 
only  defended,  but  admbed  m  models. 

Snek  admiration  is  as  leasonaUe  as  the  iwjfwffiiig'  of  the  Uiiid 
num  that  he  had  nerer  been  troubled  with  tight  I  Poor  dark 
one  !  he  oould  not  know  that  the  effort  of  tiaioD,  if  we  may  aae 
the  ezpreaflion,  whieh  he  imagined  applkaUe  to  that  exfomte 
sense,  is  amply  rewasrded  by  &e  beauty  of  earth,  and  air,  and 
sky,  whieh  it  reveals.  Sudi  reward,  in  a  i^idrtttal  form,  the 
earnest  seeker  after  unity  in  mnen  may  &d  ;  &r  sympathy  is  the 
aight-sense  of  the  soul,  reflecting  on  the  iawvrd  r8tifm4ft  mutually 
loving  and  kindred  spirits  the  whole  natore  of  ^eaoh.'* 

Your  ideal  of  marriage  is  »  noble  one,  aiid  i  dodbt  net,  trae ; 
but  how  seldom  is  it  attaioed.  And^  after  all,  what  are  more 
deatr  than  kve  and  gentleness.  How  beantifid  it  is  to  see  the 
world-toiling  man  finding  the  solace  ef  reoiprecai  laffiBotien,  erai 
though  he  he  denied  ii^^otual  sympathy  in  Ms  wife !  *' 

^<  Tes,  beautiful  as  are  the  few  treasured  fiowan  hi  Ike  piiaon 
of  the  captive,  whose  right  it  is  to  see  and  ei^ey  the  whole  beauty 
of  Mirth.  Love  and  gentleness  are,  indeect,  beyond  ipriee ;  but  in 
my  ideal  of  the  queen  eagle,  they  are  as  pcvfeot  as  in  the  deve. 
Quickness  and  clearness  of  intellect,  Tividnets  of  imaginatiea, 
warm  kre  of  truth,  and  right  aad  pore  earnestness  of  pmpeae, 
are  as  native  to  the  female  as  sjmpaUiy  and  tsnderaess*  I  enpn  I 
am  somewhat  of  an  aristocrat  in  regutl  to  manriage,  and  vmld 
not  mingle  serf  with  knightly  blood.  Bat  iih»  heraUie  blaiiaiiij 
must  be  of  Heaven's  stamping  ;  the  Gdies,  and  the  AaBns»  aad  the 
Or,  must  be  coloured  in  the  soul !  Nothkig  can  beijmeB».9n0f«BS 
to  coBtmiplate  than  the  loss  and  suffimng  ima  illiaaaaiiiMl 
unions.  When,  as  sometimes  hiqi^ens,  the  iraawm  is  saperior  to 
her  husband,  the  case  is  still  worse,  for  weonn's^HBAlelMs  sod  seal 
are  mvdved  in  maniage,  and  her  social  pesitien  is  lass  fafimrahfe 
to  finding  tke  substitnteraen  generally  drtain  hi  o«twaid  remmss. 

**  It  is  a  difficult  question  this  <tf  mamage  ;  yaath  is  BMMt 
natoral^  its  season,  every  unfelc^g  sentimen*  and.bndding  hope, 
and  branoidng  dessre,  bends  at  that  period  townad  the  San  of 
Love.  Marriage  without  Love  in  highest  vsthuriMBs,  is  not 
wMhy  the  name ;  but  the  firm  basb  of  reason  k  net  the  less 
needful.    And  how  liable  is  youth  to  mistake— to  decide  on 
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«ie«rteiB  premuM— ^r,  Mre  corMctlj  qMalui^;,  to  act  unreason- 
ing 1  True,  pasBien  liglits  its  beaulifid  flame,  and  pours  forth 
lis  gmeroQB  warmth  in  the  heart  of  youth ;  but  the  fire  does  not 
there  die  !  In  the  pure  aaid  earnest  soa1>  Lore,  highest  and  most 
intense,  lives  ever  ;  presenring  the  freshness  of  spring  throagfa  the 
matnrer  seasons  of  hfe,  and  insures  to  him  who  guards  it  with 
Testal  care,  a  perpetual  jouth  of  the  heart.  *  Manhood  is  the 
seaaen  ler  marriage,'  sajs  the  philosopher  of  life  ;  a  certain  virilitj 
of  mind*  as  well  as  body,  is  neeeasary  in  order  to  judge  and 
oa^pacitnte  for  so  impwtant  a  rdation.  It  is  from  our  ideal  of 
what  mairiage  ought  to  be,  not  from  our  observation  of  the  unions, 
called  marriages,  around  us,  that  we  must  reason  and  decide  in 
the  question  before  us.'' 

Is  it  safe  to  argue  thus  on  imaginaiy  ideals  ?  " 

**  1  think  it  is :  all  perfecdon,  in  this  world,  is  ideal ;  but  net  the 
less  to  be  anned  at  on  that  account ;  else,  where  were  the  artist's 
sim,  the  believer *s  faith,  the  philosopher's  calmness  ?  Tlie 
asparation  after  perfeotion  is  the  soul  of  progress  ;  progress  is  the 
hkw  of  Being  ;  enrery  pore  and  lugh  desire  of  the  soul  is  a  promise 
of  its  future  nature,  a  prophecy  of  its  eyeiiastiag  development,  a 
Itnkii^  of  time  with  eternity  ! 

**  Our  estimate  of  the  worth  and  uses  of  marriage  will  greatly 
depend  on  the  .apprecnafeioB  we  have  formed  of  the  meaning  ^ 
life,  and  on  the  understanding  we  have  ci  our  own  nature.  If  that 
estinnite  be  noble  and  trae,  and  if  we  correctly  comprehend  enr^ 
selves,  we  may  coneeive  sesMwhat  of  the  responsibility  we  ought 
to  fesA  to  act  in  the  light  of  highest  reason,  when  seeking  to  secure 
to  ourselves  the  unspeakable  benefits  of  this  '  benignest  ordinance 
of  God  to  man,'  aa  Milton  nobly  designates  it.  Our  ideas  of 
martiage  are  generally  dmved  from  the  drcunkstanees  and 
examplifl  around  us,  and  these  are  rarely  the  most  favourable  to  a 
eoneet  judgment.  In  designing  the  structure  of  Me,  we  must  be 
guided  if  truth  and  nature,  rather  than  by  custom  amd  example  $ 
thofl  only  can  we  insure  beauty  and  hsonony  in  the  buikUng. 
Saofa  of  us  is  the  architect  of  his  own  existence,  we  are  given 
life  and  the  materials  to  make  it  great  and  real ;  if  we  neglect  to 
do  to  k  beoomes  mean  and  tasi^s.  *  What  is  life,'  asks  the 
wise  Mikon,  *  without  the  vigour  and  spuritoal  exercise  of  life  ?  * 
To  eatabfish  this  vigdnr,  and  to  inspire  this  8|>iritttality  is  marriage 
chiefly  valuab&e,  arS  only  when  it  ihm  rouses  into  highest  life  the 
full  maturity'  of  existence  is  it  worthy  of  tiaat  most  holy  office 
which  the  CreatCMr  has  assigned  it,  of  perpetuating  His  image  on  the 
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Earth.  This  highest  appointment  is  alone  sufficient  to  denote  the 
intense  importance  of  right  and  real  marriages  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  increased  wealth  of  mmd  and  soul  that  would 
accrue  to  the  world  if  the  sanction  of  nature  and  truth  were  sought 
in  renewing  the  ranks  of  life.*' 

'  Marriage  is  a  solemn  thing,  and  must  he  a  communion  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  comforts,  a  covenant  of  unfeigned  love  and 
peace,  whereof  hoth  the  general  and  particular  end  is  the  peace 
and  contentment  of  man's  mind: '  such  is  Milton's  definition,  and, 
taking  the  full  meaning  of  every  word,  a  just  one.  To  insure 
contentment  and  communion,  marriage  must  he  an  entire  friend- 
ship, as  well  as  a  perfect  love. 

And  yet,  I  douht  whether,  even  with  these  elements,  marriage 
can  produce  perfect  happiness." 

I  agree  with  you ;  imperfection  is  stamped  upon  our  present 
state  of  heing  ;  our  vision  is  finite,  our  goodness  fragmentary,  our 
temper  inconsistent,  and  the  natural  result  is, — ^imperfection  of 
Hfe  i  hut  we  can  imagine  perfection,  and  the  ideal  is  ever  a  pre* 
sage  of  the  future,  given  us  to  he  an  incentive  to  endeavour.  I 
have  no  douht  that  if  we  use  life  to  our  utmost  ahility,  and  in 
accordance  with  our  estimate  of  its  full  capacity,  we  shall  he 
rewarded  accordingly ;  full  satisfaction  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
— it  is  hidden  from  us  in  the  far  ether  of  eternity." 

Do  you  not  ohserve  that,  even  in  its  present  imperfect  state, 
marriage  affords  more  happiness  than  there  are  grounds  to  expect  ? 
The  laws  of  accommodation  and  acclimation  act  continually,  and 
produce  assimilation  and  a  measure  of  content,  where  the  natures 
seemed  most  unsuited  ?  " 

**  Yes,  hut  ohserve,  that  in  order  to  effect  this  assimilation^ 
the  minds  must  deteriorate  :  the  law  of  acclimation,  like  all  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  of  a  heneficial  tendency,  6u<  when  its  use  degene* 
rates  into  an  ahuse,  it  is  no  longer  a  hlessing :  when,  in  its  action 
on  the  mental  nature,  it  transforms  higher  into  lower  feelings,  and 
lulls  the  restless  aspirations  of  the  soul  into  apathy  and  quiescence, 
it  must  he  guarded  against  as  a  snare,  rather  tiian  sheltered 
under  as  an  excuse  for  error.  In  many  other  cases  heside  the  one 
hefore  us,  does  this  law  of  accommodation  spread  its  pacifying 
influence  over  the  waters  of  life,  calming  and  silencing  where 
agitation  and  change  have  not  yet  effected  their  work  of  purifica- 
tion. While  we  take  advantage  of  its  healing  virtues,  as  in  the 
adversity  of  circumstances  we  are  forced  to  do,  let  us  he  carefol 
not  to  salve  over  wounds  that  require  a  prohing  cure." 
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Bui  the  Harriagb  Question — ^What  are  the  rules  by  which  we 
may  guide  man's  steps  orer  this  Rubicon  of  life  ?  " 

Rules  are  impossible  in  the  case :  man  must  learn  the  lesson 
of  self-rule  ;  education  must  be  indeed  an  educing,  or  leading  out/ 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  mind  into  use  and  action ;  and  when  the 
yotdk  has  learned  the  yalue  and  the  aim  of  existence,  the  man  will 
set  more  in  accordance  with  the  beautiful  ideal  that  lives  in  the 
Bool  of  every  thinking  being." 

••Amen!"  R. 
itfoMcfteseer,  1847. 


CATHERINE  MORTON. 

HOW  CATHKRIHB  MOBTOlf  HfTENDBD  TO  BB  OBNBBOUS. 

The  Influenza  was  going  about,  at  a  great  rate,  in  the  pretty 
town  of  Culverton  in  Devonshire  ;  it  carried  off  many  of  its  victims 
and  hud  up  those  it  did  not  kill.  Mrs.  Herbert  was  sitting,  rather 
disconsolately,  in  her  pretty  boudoir  dressing-room,  for  she  was  in 
the  influenza,  and  had  been  confined  to  the  room  for  nearly  ten 
days,  and  was  heartily >tired  of  it ;  she  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  saw  a  thick  sunless  day,  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  trees 
standing  black  and  gaunt  like  spectres  of  birch  rods. 

I  am  sure  if  people  only  knew  how  grateful  poor  creatures, 
shut  up  in  this  way,  feel  for  a  good  inspiring  novel,  more  would 
be  written,"  said  she  as  she  went  languidly  to  the  table,  and 
tossed  over  half-a-dozen  volumes  with  an  expression  of  distaste  for 
them  all.  "  Too  sorrowful,  or  too  sensible,  or  too  dull,  all  of 
them  ! — ^bah  !  if  I  only  could  write,  I  would  do  one  myseljp,  when 
I  get  well,  for  the  amusement  of  those  who  are  good  for  nothing, 
as  I  am  just  now ! — the  demand  for  it  is  emphatic  enough ;  may 
Heaven  send  the  supply  before  my  next  influenza  1  "  She  took  up 
her  crochet  work,  but  was  soon  tired  ;  at  this  crisis  the  door 
opened,  and  a  fine  frank-looking  young  creature,  with  her  bright 
eyes  laughing  out  of  an  Esquimaux  muffling  of  fiirs  and  trappings, 
entered. 

What  a  dear  good  child  you  are  to  come  and  see  me  all 
through  this  snow !  "  cried  Mrs.  Herbert,  starting  from  the  couch ; 
•*  but  you  could  not  have  come  to  see  any  one  who  will  be  more 
gratcinl ;  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  get  out  of  my  cage  ;  Marly  says 
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I  am  not  even  to  talk — ^but  that,  of  ooiirse,  is  not  s  tMabe  &rer 
intended  to  be  enforced.  Did  you  walk,  or  kow  did  you  qobm  t — 
are  your  feet  wet  ?  Don't  you  go  and  get  this  iaflueuMy  my  little 
soeur  de  charity  !  Saunders,  take  Miss  Sindmr'a  tbii^  Will 
you  haFO  a  pair  of  my  alippm  ?  " 

«  Oh  no»  thank  yon,  I  am  as  warm  aa  poaaiUo ;  it  ia  not  bo 
disagreeable  when  you  are  fairly  out  of  «kwn.  X  Aink  it  is 
freezing,  for  the  snow  is  quite  hard." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert  with  a  shiver,  ''come  ok»e  to 
the  fire  and  take  that  easy  chair  ;  and  now  tell  me  seme  newa  ;  my 
mind  is  absolutely  famishing — its  diet  has  been  as  meagre  and 
unstimulating  as  that  of  my  body — I  have  heard  nothing  about 
mortal  creature  for  the  last  three  days." 

"  Well,  what  sort  of  news  do  you  want  to  have  ?  There  is  to  be 
a  meeting  to-night  in  the  Town-hall  about  Government  Education ; 
and  there  was  a  odlection  in  okurch  la«t  Suday,  fot  1^  Irish." 

Oh,  my  dear !  I  am  cross  and  stupid»  and  in  a  wry  bad  way 
altogether  ;  I  hate  odueati<m,  and  ana  quite  out  of  pfa&andirepy. 
Tell  me  what  is  going  on  in  tl^neiglLbouiiLOod ;  notkmg  wms  ever 
created  in  vain,  and  tiiere  is  a  great  beauty  in  gosnp  flonetimsa.** 
Well/'  replied  the  young  lady,  laiighing,  *'  there  is.  plenty  of 
Aai  gomg  on.  The  Henchciiffes  are  going  to  give  a  gnmd  InM ; 
we  are  all  to  go  in  costume,  and  I  want  your  advice.  Mrs.  Joms 
has  turned  away  her  fine  cook ;  the  ^EOnily  from  tbe  Hall  eame 
back  from  Iiondon  last  ni^t ;  Mrs.  €onnel's  nume  ML  down  this 
mcMiking,  on  a  slide  some  children  had  made  on  a  fiM>tpatb,  and 
broke  her  leg ;  and  last  of  all,  it  is  iaid  tbat  Catherine  Morton 
is  going  to  be  married  to  youi^  Homer.  There !  I  think  that  is 
{oetty  well  for  a  beginning." 

"  Calhorine  Morton  going  to  many  that  you^g  Romer !  Do 
you  suppose  tbere  is  any  tru&ln  diat  ii^Mrt  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Herbert, 
anziouflly. 

I  really  do  not  know ;  but  there  may  be.  He  was  at  dbmh 
with  the  fiunily  on  Sunday.  I  must  say  I  wonder  at  her  taste;  he 
looks  very  sulkf ;  and  there  is  something  about  him  that,^  in  spite 
of  one's  self,  mkkes  one  ftney  that  he  wouU  dsal  his  wMis  if  jhe 

vexed  him !  " 

Ah,  worse  than  that:  that  is  not  the  worst  thing  which  eoald 
happen  to  a  woman ;  but  smrely  sho  will  not  be  so  mad ;  Us 
manner  and  appearance  too  are  so  hrutali^-how  did  he  ever  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Catherine  Morten  ?   sedi  m  Nfined.  and 

cultivated  creature ! "  i 
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''  Ok,"  mpHeil  Misb  gin^ir,  it  is  <»lj  whai^  om  miglii  esqpeei 
{if«B  fa«r  ;  she  i»  Terj  eeewina,  aad  like»  to  do  what  na  cm  dae 
mdkl  think  «f  doing  ;  skalooks  more  likea  hwouie  •ui  of  a  hodc 
than  ft  aatedi  penoiu  PeQ|p2e  she  ia  y«ry  elciv«%  bat  for  mj 
paii  I  tlunk  she  talks  a  gnat  deal  ef  aoaaente,  andk  fiiU  of 
henielf  .  If  she  doea  many  jooag  Komar  I  akall  expect  to  hear  o£ 
her  I  iniiig  aw aj  from  him  m  twelve  meadi8»  far  tome  tfans- 
oendentai  reaeeft  or  aaother ;  er  peiiiape  the  will  dsown  herael^ 
to  nalie  ^dat ;  hut,  no  matter  whom  she  raacriad  she  eoold 
nerer  aeitie  paftceabljdowB  tahes  dutiea  aa  &  wma»  ought  to  de^ 
in  my  opimen-'* 

"^Forpttj'sMtkedonetgetintoAaltene!  "cried Mrs. Herbert; 
*'  that  aaomng,  jawing;  depredating  ipirit  is  like  &  moeal  east 
wind,  and  kills  all  kindness  of  heart,  tdl  trusty  all  warmth  of  sod; 
it  is  far  yowndf  that  I  am  speakii^ — far  jour  own  aake^  not  for 
hen.  Yea  are  lowenng  tiie  vitalitj  of  your  om  seal  by  eaeoasag- 
ing  thai  hard,  summary,  aescileM  spir^  of  judgmeat.  How  can 
anyli&Bg  gaod  er  genid  liw  m  this  cold  sententious  atmosphere  ? 
Bo  yon  si^poaa  &«t  the  s^slerioas  and  subtle  woi^ing  of  a  whole 
life  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  depreciating  words  ?  Haye  y$H  seek 
a  large,  kaiiig^  compreheiisife  heart  that  yon  are  capable  of  judg- 
ing another?  Are  yem so  wise,  ao  aagadous,  so  eoalted  in  your 
ewB  natore,  that  yen  are  hfbed  up  <m  high,  whence  yoa  can  lode 
down  and  behold,,  and  mderstand  the  hearts  of  your  ndg^ibeurs  ? 
Beeanse  ymr  throu^  the  distorting  microscope  of  a  sevm  judg- 
a»BLt»  eait  f aslei.  upm  and  Bagnify  a  few  facts  or  qudities  separated 
freaa  the  generd  whde,  yea  dart  to  pronaonce  on  an  entire  life ! 
(Hi  I  it  is  dreadful  to  me  to  see  the  utter  want  of  delicacy,  all 
wwanly  feding  tiiot  pervadea  the  rash  judgment  which  womes 
pass  on  each  other.  Believe  me  there  ia  na  wKdam  lake  lavhi|^« 
kitwhaasH*  li  waoM  maltti  ^  yen  a  laige-hearted,  aagadous 
woman,  instead  of  a  flippaaty.  tiwu^ideas  girL  Why,  tben^  for  die 
sake  of  gratifying  your  own  vaou^  and  adf-eon^laceney  by  a  few 
cleyer,  sharp^poi^ed  phosaaes^  do  yen  tlm  aia  agamst  all  that  ia 
effiM^  and  kind  ?  You  may  have  the  power  to  infliet  pun  on 
anatker,  but  knovr  that  each  hard  keen  word  Idlis  like  frost  seme 
good  er  deficste  feeling  in  yauraelf,  and  g»ea  to  make  you  hacd* 
worldly,  and  frozen  into  barren  common-place  maxima^  in  which  no 
ml  vnadoaa  dwdhk  CUlmie  Morten  majf  net  prore  her  title  to 
he  eaUed  a  eawtbus,  psadet  yeangr  woman,  hatshe  has  a^stiengkh 
aid  Mhleneaa  efnatom  timfc  wwdd  mnke  W  greal^  under  dae^ 
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Stances  where  yoa  would  lie  eniBhed  and  helpless.  The  motiyes 
from  which  she  does  her  most  questionable  deeds  are  higher  and 
nobler  than  those  which  stimolate  most  people's  yirtues.  I  wish 
to  Heaven  she  had  more  practical  knowledge  to  balance  her  im- 
pulses, and  something  to  do  which  would  employ  her  faculties  ; 
but  let  me  not  have  you  sit  in  flippant  judgment  upon  h^  !  " 

Mrs.  Herbert,  in  her  generous  indignation,  had  run  herself  out 
of  breath,  and  terminated  her  appeal  with  a  distressing  fit  of 
coughing.  Miss  Sinclair  did  not  spleak,  but  seemed  relieved  fnmi 
the  pai^ul  confusion  which  overwhelmed  her,  by  the  necessity  of 
rising  to  seek  the  medicine,  ancUto  give  her  some  of  the  linseed 
tea  Uiat  was  standing  by  the  fire.  After  the  paroxysm  had  sub- 
sided, and  Mrs.  Herbert  was  once  more  laid  on  the  couch,  there 
was  a  pause  of  some  moments. 

"  I  was  very  wrong,  very  wrong,  dear' Mrs.  Herbert,"  said  the 
young  girl  at  length,  whilst  her  bright  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  I 
never  looked  at  things  in  that  light  before  ;  I  meant  no  ill ;  I  do 
not  know  why  I  spoke  so  harshly ;  I  really  Uke  Miss  Morton  at  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  One  does  not  mem  all  the  disagreeable 
things  ono  says  !  " 

"  God  forbid  that  we  should !  "  replied  Mrs.  Herbert ;  "  but 
do  you  at  least  strive  against  that  bad  habit  of  harsh  judgment, 
and  let  the  '  law  of  kindness '  be  found  in  your  lips ;  but  here 
comes  Saunders  with  your  dinner.  Though  I  must  be  starved,  I 
hope  they  wiU^  have  got  something  nice  for  you.  Let  us  see  what 
it  is — a  roast  chicken.  Well,  I  wonder  if  ever  I  am  to  eat  one 
again  I  Give  me  my  arrow-root,  Saunders,  and  get  out  some  hock 
for  Miss  Sinclair ;  I  know  it  is  the  only  wine  she  drinks.  There, 
my  dear,  now  let  me  see  you  make  a  good  dinner ;  it  will  be  Ihe 
first  I  have  seen  for  many  a  day  !  " 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed  in  cheerful  talk  between  the 
two,  till  at  length  Mrs.  Herbert's  visitor  rose  to  depart. 

"  So  soon !  "  cried  Mrs.  Herbert.  **  There  is  a  good  hour*s 
daylight  yet,  and  Saunders  shall  walk  home  with  you." 

"  It  is  earlier  than  I  intended  to  leave  you,"  said  Miss  Sinchur ; 
*'  but  perhaps  I  shall  call  for  a  few  moments  upon  Miss  Morton. 
I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  make  some  atonement  for  my  ill-nature  of 
this  morning." 

•*  Ton  are  a  good  candid  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Herbert,  tapping 
her  cheek,  '*  and  make  me  love  you  whether  I  will  or  no.  Stop 
one  moment,  however^  and  take  her  this  note  fix>m  me."    She  sal 
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down  to  her  little  writing-tahle.  "  There,**  said  she,  twistmg  her 
note,  tell  her  I  cannot  write  much,  but  that  I  hope  she  will  come 
to  me  to-moiTOW.  Now  farewell,  and  manj  thanks  for  your  risit. 
Come  again  soon.** 

After  the  departure  of  her  guest  Mrs.  Herbert  remained  plunged 
in  a  painful  reverie,  as  to  the  course  she  should  adopt  to  bring  the 
wajward,  passionate,  generous,  foolish  creature  in  question  to  a 
reasonable  state  of  mind. 

Before  proceeding  farther  we  had  better  tell  our  readers  some- 
thing about  Mrs.  Herbert.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  general  officer, 
and  was  herself  a  woman  of  good  family.  Since  her  husband's 
death  she  had  resided  on  a  small  estate  she  held  in  her  own  right 
in  the  north  of  Devonshire.  Her  house  was  one  of  those  beautiful 
omA  residences  which  are  neither  houses  nor  cottages ;  which 
are  as  luxuriously  comfortable  as  an  English  house,  whilst 
they  are  as  picturesque  as  if  they  had  come  out  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe  s  deecriptions  of  Italy.  Her  acquaintance  was  much  sought 
nher  by  some,  because  she  was  a  creditable  person  to  know, 
and  by  others  because  they  really  appreciated  her  value.  She 
had  travelled  much ;  had  seen  many  grades  of  society  ;  she  was 
endowed  with  a  keen  insight  and  a  rare  sagacity  of  judgment, 
but  her  true  wisdom  lay  in  her  heart,  which  was  full  of  gentle 
kindness.  She  was  at  the  time  we  write  about  thirty,  extremely 
good-looking  and  elegant ;  the  least  in  the  worid  of  a  spoiled  child. 
She  was  witty,  and  would  have  been  satirical,  if  Nature  had  not 
mterposed  to  prevent  it  by  making  her  shrink  ifrom  giving  pain  by 
a  light  word,  as  if  it  had  been  a  drawn  sword.  Still  the  faculty 
was  in  her,  and  kept  her  genuine  kindness  of  heart  from  ever 
degenerating  into  sentimentality.  She  had  a  quick  sense  of  the 
absurd,  which  philanthropic  people  generally  want,  and  are  apt  to 
become  bores  accordingly,  to  all  the  human  species,  who  are  not 
objects  of  charity. 

Catherine  Morton,  of  whom  there  has  been  so  much  question, 
had  been  early  left  an  orphan,  under  the  care  of  two  guardians  ; 
the  one  a  widower,  and  the  other  a  confirmed  old  bachelor. 
Although  from  childhood  she  had  been  provided  with  the  usual 
staff  of  nurses,  governesses,  and  schools,  she  continued  to  have 
pretty  much  her  own  way,  and  to  escape  that  steady  watchfulness 
and  discipline  which  a  mother  alone  can  exercise.  Without  the 
least  levity  or  giddiness  of  conduct,  she  had  still,  from  having  been 
pretty  much  let  alone,  to  pick  up  her  own  notions,  contracted  a 
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cartaM  uMsonvenLtioBaliieM  'Of  maiuMr  «id  epiman*  yrbkk  Hiade 
her,  altfa<Mq(li  it  was  hmri.  to  »  wh$i  k  ezaedy  eonsiatod, 
di^ent  to  all  mmd  har.  FoaaUj,  sndar  anj  finfwniitiBrnaj 
abe  would  have  bad  a  perilous  originality,  hard  ta  huetk  into  Ike 
Immeaa  of  laoiaAy ;  m  it  waa,  siid  waa  audaoiaiialj  wdflpeBdent  in 
aU  her  wafB.  Her  ahUstiaa  M?e<af  «  Ai^keiior erder,  aad  ahe  had 
BO  adeqnaAe  outlet  ioar  her  aotvnty. 

At  the  time  our  tale  commences  she  was  seaidbig  with  her 
haohelar  gnardian  Mad  hm  aister«  a  itterry  ehhpinig  «ld  maid*  who 
waa  Tarj  fond  of  her,  and,  having  heen  uaed  to  her  waja  ever  ainee 
ahe  waa  a  diild,  aaw  nothiag  ak^gslar  ahwit  then.  In  fmm 
Catherine  Morton  w&a  a  tall,  finely  formed*  ^tyliah  laokaag  gkl* 
with  a  pictnreaqne  £aee  fSnll  of  intolfigenoe ;  aa  1£bs  Sinriair  aaid, 
**  ahe  looked  AMre  hka  a  heit^  «it  «f  a  hook  thaa  «  gad  m 
real  life." 

In  judieioas  handa,  or  mairied  to  a  nan  ei^Mhk  of  i^preeiatiag 
her  many  fine  qualitiea  and  gmding  then  aright,  ahe  would  have 
been  a  happy  woman  and  a  valuaUe  oharaeier ;  hut  left  to  henwUr 
it  becaipe  a  problem  whether  ahe  would  aiat  make  BtagmMk 
altogether,  her  very  good  qualities  turaing  Againather. 

Ordinary  women  seem,  in  general,  to  make  fewtf  signal  miatdbaB 
in  life  than  women  of  highw  capacity  ;  this  may  arise  from  the 
^alities  of  the  latter  b^ag  more  poaitire  than  negative  ;  they  are 
always  prone  to  do  aomethmg  or  other,  and  tfaeve  is  generally  more 
chance  of  a  mistake  in  doing  a  tiling  ihan  there  is  w.  letting  it 
alone  ;  they  are  generafly  more  aaxions  to  do  right  tham  to  «rad 
blame  ;  they  are  ohiUbren  trying  to  learn  to  walk  wiidieiit «  go- 
cart,  they  often  get  ugly  faUs,  b«t  then  th^  also  learn  to  ebtein 
better  command  over  their  limbs  tiiaa  the  others.  Whmi  is  luamod 
from  the  faihirea  that  oover  the  person  with  ridionle  in  the  eym  of 
the  world,  is  of  more  Taine  than  the  wiadom  of  niaeiy-aadUune 
wise  persons  who  never  made  fools  of  themselves.  Still,  sad  to 
aay,  experience  is  so  cosily,  that  those  who  have  gaiaed  it  have 
<^ten  so  disfigured  and  injured  their  lives  in  the  proeeas  that  they 
have  left  themselves  without  the  means  of  using  it  to  their  own 
profit.  They  can  warn  and  exhort  othera;  but  aeeond-hud 
wisdom  is  very  like  buying  a  seeoQd-hwMi  eoat :  it  k  generaMy  a 
misfit!  We  need  anodier  life,  and  a  new  world,  in  which  to 
expend  the  dear  experience  wo  have  bought  ia  thia.  But  this  i» 
nticipating  oar  moral. 
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Tbs  Half  Sbssbbs.  A  Tale.  By  GnuLinirB  Smobob  JifWBBtrBT.  Author 
of  Zof.  2  Tols.  post  8to.   Chapman  and  HaD. 

Wb  have  often  danoonoed  the  sentiineBtal  poisom  Umi  lurks  in 
most  modem  norelA:  and  endeavomd,  as  &r  as  in  na  naik  wkh 
a  airong  outline  tibe  natural  horn  the  meretneioiHu  in  ao  doing  we 
haye  found  our  taste  impugned,  and  our  judgmaat  demranced :  more 
especially  as  -we  hare  been  ehaiged  with  eoaraeness  and  ahnost 
brutality,  because  we  denounced  the  whiuiug  exag|;eration  of  such 
vn/rkB  as  the  "Two  Old  Men*s  Tales,**  "Angela,  &c.,  and  main- 
tained ibe  healthy  homeliness  of  Sand's  writings.  It  has,  however, 
been  our  most  prevailing  effort  to  contrast  the  purity  of  the  old 
ffliakspereaoi  time,  with  its  rough  face,  agunst  the  smoofli  inanities  of 
the  present  age,  sanned  over  as  they  are  with  the  cosmetics  of  a 
enphuisticphrweology.  In  so  doing  we  hare  not  had  much  encourage- 
ment ;  but  su^  as  we  have  had  has  been  of  the  kind  to  ''outweigh  a 
whole  theatre  of  the  others/*  Amongst  other  hitherto  unknown  sup- 
porters of  our  theory,  we  have  found  our  principles  well  condensed 
and  expressed  in  a  work  but  too  little  known,  and  which  seems  to 
have  fiulen  almost  still-bom  from  the  press.  We  refer  to  a  work  by 
Dr.  W.  Sewell,  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Intellect 
by  the  Study  of  the  Dead  Languages,**  published  by  Mr.  John  Bohn,  in 
1830.  Amongst  many  excellent  observations  we  find  the  following, 
vidddk  ia  even  more  applicable  to  the  present  race  of  novels^  than  it 
was  at  tiie  time  it  was  written : — 

^  The  luxury  of  woe,  is  a  conmion  and  very  philosophical  expression ;  aad 
{hat  mind  must  be  very  uxmaturally  ccmstitated,  which  has  not  at  times 
experienced  this  singnlsr  anomaly.  This  is  no  place  to  analyse  all  the 
elementary  fee&igs  which  enter  into  &ese  curious  compounds.  The  defigfat 
of  sympauiy  is  a  proBBnent  principle.  The  self-eonseqaenee  which  flows 
from  being  the  srtbjeet  ol  regard  and  pil^  to  iiioee  who  sonraund  us  ;  Hie 
eoBseioasiiees  of  the.  reetitnde  of  oar  fe^gs ;  the  anticipation  of  conse- 
^leaeea ;  the  remembranee  of  past  {Measures  ;  even  indolsnee  its^  fiJls  in 
with  oar  indulgence  of  senrow.  Oii^  tngedSes  and  novels,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  po^ry  of  the  praent  day,  are  addressed  to  this  morbid  kicfina- 
tion ;  and  tlw  duurm  ef  the  feeling  is  so  £Mcinatiag,thesaieibi]ity  i^proacfaes 
so  nearly  to  a  virtue,  that  we  materially  injure  our  minds  by  dving  way  to 
it  frequentiy  ap.d  unscrupulously.  We  expend  and  waste  our  leelmgB  va^n 
high-wrought  and  imaginary  distresses, — ^after  which,  aH  the  real  miseries 
and  disoomfcBrt  of  life  appear  cold  and  endurable  ;  and  the  conseqiiMice  is,, 
tiiat  we  overlook  ten  tiiousand  opportunities  of  indulging  our  pity  on  a  small 
scale,  that  we  may  wait  for  some  greater  calamity.  We  send  away  the 
heggar  from  our  door,  that  we  may  weep  over  a  national  £unine.   And  this. 
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is  not  tbe  onljjr  miacliief :  we  leam,  at  lengthy  to  look  forward  to  tra^^al 
cateetrophes  with  a  oertain  degree  of  zest^  as  subjects  for  curiosity^  as  mem 
spectacles  to  excite  oar  pasa<»i.  We  are  not  omy  guilty  of  great  waate^  ia 
niling  to  eooDonuse  every  single  opportunity  of  active  beneTfJence,  widi 
which  the  qnrtem  <tf  Nature  provides  us  ;  but  we  begin  actually  to  ddigfat  in 
evil :  and  we  too  often  palliate  the  crime  by  reference  to  our  acute  aoisibili- 
ties,  and  compound  for  the  selfidmess  of  our  actions,  by  the  ardent  benevo- 
lence of  our  hearts.  It  was  such  a  philosopher  as  this,  if  the  term  be  not 
grossly  prostituted  in  its  application  to  such  a  melandioly  compound  of 
vanity,  timidity,  and  vice,  who  embraced  tiie  whole  world  in  the  expanaion 
of  his  affections,  and  s&it  his  own  children  to  the  hospital.  And  it  is  a 
similar  spnit  of  mere  theatrical  benevolence,  full  of  show,  and  trickery,  and 
selfishness,  which  is  ramdly  stealing  upon  us  in  the  present  day  ;  and  i(diidi, 
a  wise  man  will  strugne  to  crush,  lest  it  substitute  poetry  for  reality,  and 
swallow  up  all  our  mS^est  instincts  under  the  guise  of  philosofdiical  lAuaity/* 

Now  this  extract  includes,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  great  proportion  of 
our  popular  writers,  and  more  especially  the  lady  portion :  and  the 
lady-like  gentlemen  of  the  kid-glove  school.  And  yet  we  daily  see 
these  praised,  "  and  that  highly,''  although  they  are,  according  to  oor 
notions,  producing  the  very  worst  possible  results  on  the  minds  of  their 
besotted  readers.  Modem  fiction  takes  the  form  of  narrative,  as  the 
elder  did  the  dramatic.  The  library-table  and  the  room  of  the  public 
institution  occupy  the  place  of  die  tiieatre.  Humanity  will  be  amused, 
will  be  interested,  and  pedantry  can  never  make  a  nation  literary. 
The  lighter  geniuses,  therefore,  that  by  the  nimbleness  of  their  fticnltie^, 
the  fire  of  ueir  energies  and  the  strength  of  their  imaginative  con- 
ceptions, interest  and  excite  thousands,  who  would  seek  other  atimiili, 
did  these  not  exist — ^are  very  important,  a  very  valuable  element  of 
modem  society.  But  then  they  may  work  to  evil  as  well  as  good ; 
and  when  they  seek  more  to  excite  than  inform,  they  degrade  their 
hi^h  office,  and  become  injurious.  They  perhaps  may  not  be  morally 
j;uilty,  because  many  writers  of  fiction  think  that  to  move  the  feelings 
18  to  purify  them.  And  perhaps  they  may  have  for  their  authority  the 
much  quoted,  and  equally  much  disputed  canon  of  Aristotle,  that 
the  poet  should  purge  the  feelings  by  the  excitement  of  pity  and 
terror.  Now  modem  criticism  and  modem  genius  has,  to  a  great 
extent  moderated,  if  not  altogether  discarded,  this  principle.  In  very 
barbarous  and  savage  states,  strong  appeals  might  strike  terror; 
enthusiasm  would  (and  still  may)  be  nigfaly  excited  to  some  one 
impulsive  deed.  The  Greeks,  the  Qauls,  the  Celts,  and  even  the  more 
sluggish  Tentones  might  all  be  roused  by  the  energy  of  such  appeals. 
But  such  direct  effects  are  not  consonant  with  modem  literature, 
nor  with  universal  results.  "  Gbilty  creatures  sitting  at  a  play"  are 
not,  as  a  general  rale,  strack  into  a  confessional  remorse.  The  play  of 
"  The  Gamester"  has  no  effect  on  an  habitual  black-le^.  Napoleon 
would  not  have  been  restrained  in  his  ambition  by  seeing  Talma  in 
"Macbeth."  The  moral  disorders  leading  to  habitual  crime  are 
chronic ;  and  are  not  to  be  affected,  much  less  removed  by  thjo  pnx|^- 
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tion  of  tlie  moiiientaxy  feeling.  They  are  the  xesnlt  of  a  diaoideted. 
intellect  as  well  as  of  an  ossified  heart ;  and  can  only  be  cured,  if 
cttrtkbie  at  aU,  by  a  slow,  process  that  shall  awake,  revive,  or  recall  the 
dormant  enexgies  of  both  nead  and  heart.  "  To  expend  and  waste  onr 
feelings  upon  h%h-wroaght  and  imadnaiy  distresses,"  tends,  indeed, 
to  haraen  onr  hearts  against  the  real  miseries  and  ducomforts  of  life, 
making  them  appear  cold  and  endurable.  The  beneficial  effect  of 
literature,  like  the  beneficial  effects  of  all  natnre,  acts,  as  we  have  often 
urged,  by  secondary  causes ;  it  must  penetrate  into  the  spirit ;  undergo 
a  process  of  digestion ;  and  be  rieceived  into  the  moral  system,  before  it 
can  give  healUi,  vigour,  and  activity  to  the  soul,  ^e  sentimental 
sfyle  is  a  mere  topical,  external,  snperfidal  application ;  that  does 
more  harm  than  good.  It  excites,  irritates,  and  disturbs  the  sensations ; 
creates  a  morbid  desire  for  provocatives ;  and  in  the  end  substitutes  a 
love  for  stimulants ;  entirely  obliterating  the  natural  and  endurable 
powers  of  the  sympathies.  The  True— or  perhaps  as  more  antithetical 
to  the  Sentimental— the  Moral  (taking  that  word  in  its  more  primitive 
sense  as  illustrative  of  human  nature  generally) — exemplifies  itself  in 
totidly  different  results.  Its  great  aim  is  to  enlarge  the  spirit,  by 
conveying  the  experience  of  one  mind  to  another.  It  Uius  elevates  and 
invigorates  the  spiritual  frame;  obliterates  notions  that  were  indi- 
vidimlly  or  sociaUy  iniurious ;  regulates,  not  the  particular  but  the 
general  impulses  of  the  passions;  enlarges  the  sphere  of  the  sym- 
pathies ;  fortifying  them  by  the  infusion  of  intellect ;  and  raises  up 
a  mtem  of  self-guidance  that,  to  use  the  trite  but  just  expressi<»i, 
makes  the  student  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  Better  because  he 
is  wiser. 

All  this  may  be  thought  a  somewhat  prolix  introduction  to  Miss 
Jewsbury's  novel.  But  we  object  of  our  notices  has  ever  been  to  test 
the  effect  of  the  works  examined :  to  see  if  they  promote  the  love  of 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  wise.  We  test  with  considerable 
anxieties  the  edibles  for  the  body ;  why  not  those  of  the  mind  ?  Works 
of  ffenius  have  no  dull  intermediate  course :  they  work  for  extensive 
evil  or  extensive  good.  And  never  in  the  whole  course  of  the  human 
race,  was  it  more  important  to  regulate  the  mental  diet  of  mankind : 
now  that  the  fast  producing  engine  throws  off  its  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  sheets — ^wholesome  or  deleterious,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Miss  Jewsbury's  last  work  we  consider  to  be  deserving  the  utmost 
attention.  The  pungency  of  her  stjle,  the  penetration  of  her  observation , 
the  nobility  (we  had  almost  said)  the  manliness  of  her  sentiments, 
entitle  her  to  great  consideration.  She  has  the  power,  the  fervour  of 
genius.  That  is.  she  has  an  active  operating  spirit,  that  exerts  and 
asserts  itself.  I^e  has  a  spirit  that  is  lively,  and  delights  in  activity ; 
and  that  is  in  unison  with  the  energy  of  the  age.  She  is  less  an  artist 
than  a  poetess.  She  is  inspired  (or  rather  we  would  say  inspirited) 
more  tmin  she  is  modelled.  Her  mind,  her  senses,  her  soul,  are  of  ^reat 
perfection,  and  she  utters  their  united  results,  rather  than,  by  ratioci- 
nation or  imitation  making  new  forms  out  of  coramon-place>notioiw. 
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It  it  the  pBtM&Mi  of  nstsral  pow««s  thsi  wkM  hwr  so  tnw  in 
tbe  delinaatbii  of  paarion ;  h  it  iShmm  \aA\y  defelK^pad  poims  tiut 
enable  her  to  peurtray,  wtdi  what  we  lael  is  in^spataMe  tniti^  pco- 
ceases  of  the  sool  and  feelings,  whidi  eiq^enoe  canaot  hsve^  sttf^lied 
her  with :  and  which,  if  it  conki,  wexM  only  hare  piodaced  an  amtiYe 
reality,  that  might  have  the  value  of  a  fact  but  not  of  a  ^pnniB^le. 

Miss  Jewsbury  is  a  genins.  A  clumsy  method  is  this  (we  lid)  of 
enunciating  the  powers  of  a  great  writer.  Tkt  word  gemas  is  cempre- 
bensive,  but  vagne ;  and  by  it,  we  would  implj  th«t  power  w£ich 
enlighteiis  and  enlaq^es  the  human  spirit,  by  making  the  quatitisa  and 
processes  of  the  soul  more  easily  appreciable  uiose  not  so  gifted. 
She  is  not  a  sentimentalist.  The  end  o£  her  writug  is  not  mere  exeite- 
iBent.  It  Is  to  eovuej  het  spiritual  sKpenenoes,  and  her  observsalioii  of 
human  nature  and  eaastenee.  In  doing  this  she  has  grace  and  power  to 
stimulate  the  fselings ;  because  human  nature  inrmpathiaes  laigialy  with 
its  kind :  kind  beii^  but  an  extension  of  sdt  But  she  does  net  (as 
most  novel  writers  So)  transpose  the  offset  for  the  cause,  and,  saaking 
only  to  interest,  neglect  to  inform.  She  is  not,  however,  entirely  pure 
in  thk  matter ;  and  the  latter  port  of  her  bo<^  is,  we  rogret  to  aav,  too 
much  engaged  with  the  mere  stoiy.  Doubtless  it  is  hand,  aitmr  a 
genuine  interest  has  been  created  in  the  various  beings  of  her  TTwaghMr 
tion,  to  abandon  them ;  but  we  must  think  the  m»ely  continuiBg  tfadr 
history,  without  new  developments  of  chamcter,  is  not  in  keepiiig  with 
the  first  and  only  object  of  great  writing,  and  of  the  first  portion  of  her 
own  woriL.  Hamkt  and  Lear  are  chai»sterktic  to  the  last.  Mr.  Tate 
certainly  thought  otherwise,  and  opened  a  vista,  where  Lear  could  be 
seen  seated  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  taking  gruel  from  the  delicate 
hmdB  of  Cordelia.  The  great  master,  however,  knew  as  wdl  when  and 
how  to  drop  the  curtain  as  he  did  to  raise  it.  There  is  so  mndi  power 
in  Miss  Jewsbniy's  writings  that  we  feel  annoyed  when  ^e  abandons 
its  exercise,  merely  to  be  pleanng.  It  is  her  veiy  power  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  her  universU  popularity.  Her  war  is  with  convention,  as 
far  as  it  irtands  in  opposition  to  the  development  of  the  natural  powers 
and  feelings.  She  is  not  i^arently  so  politically  as  morally  opposed 
to  the  assumptions  of  convention.  She  jMurticularly  demands  the 
enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  woman's  activities;  and  h^  stoiy  is 
framed  to  elucidate  the  happier  eflects  produced,  both  socially  and  indi- 
vidually, by  the  full  development  of  tne  mental  powers  u&a  affnctions 
of  women.  She  has  iJierefore  chosen  to  delineate  the  histories  of  two 
women :  the  one,  brought  up  with  every  conv«itional  advantage,  the 
child  of  wealthy  manufacturers,  married  also  to  one  distinguiahed  for 
his  success,  sense,  and  abilities ;  the  other,  a  foreign  girl,  starting  in 
life  as  a  horse-rider  and  ending  as  a  noble  artist :  commanding  the 
homii^^e  of  rank  and  talent.  The  child  of  convention  is  a  prey  to 
morbid  sympathies,  and  dies  a  maddened  victim  to  her  own  ill-ttrseled 
and  weakened  mind.  The  child  moulded  by  circumstances  turns  out  a 
noble  self-governed  successful  woman — ^triumphant  even  over  woman^ 
last  weakness :  an  early  passion.   In  the  mana^e|g^|^-^|^i8  moral, 
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tin  tmAmem  Im  iaeiientaSfy  dwws  grest  powm^  and  ftlkn  into  toae 
€9iran.  Her  primaiy  object  is  to  prote  Iter  case ;  and  in  doinff  this  ahe 
oecasimially  Btndm  her  conclasiona.  flhe  is  of  too  just  and  noble  a 
natare  to  misrepresent,  to  obtain  a  mean  and  only  apparent  triampb^ 
by  artful  misrepresentation.  Bat  she  inadyertentlj,  m  the  ardonr  of 
her  &itb^  mlates  t^e  fine  knowledge  die  possesaea  of  tihe  heart  and  its 
infinite  emotions.  Bianca  becomes  occasiooally  too  mnch  the  creature 
of  her  inu^nation — a  model  too  fine  for  imitauon,  and  too  r^ote  for 
example.  Aa  far  as  the  delineation  of  character  goes,  (and  she  is  strong 
in  this  greatest  of  qualifications)  iklice  is  by  far  the  most  ably  dnwn. 
It  is  a  picture  finely  designed  and  exquiaitelj  shadowed.  In  the  other 
duuaeten  there  is  much  that  is  very  cleverly  and  doaely  daliDeatad ; 
e^)edall7  ^  aentimeiital,  sensual  Gonad ;  the  deep,  silent,  undsmoii- 
atratiye  Bryaftt ;  and  hk  sister,  ouiiined  hj  a  few  random  inaendoes. 
Mn.  HeluHiby,  a  woman  created  a  housekeeper,  is  also  marvellously 
tree  to  her  own  nature,  to  windi  she  seems  bound  by  some  indissoluble 
power.  Oecasionally  it  seems  inevitable  but  l^at  some  feeling  or 
pasinen  should  cany  it  out  of  its  usual  narrow  limits ;  but  with  the 
slightest  possible  commotion  it  settles  into  its  inevitable  common-place. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  delineation  of  character,  thou^di  in  that  she  is 
powerful,  that  Miss  Jewsbuiy  excels ;  it  is  in  the  in&ite  variety  of 
illustration  of  the  feelings  and  emotions  that  she  is  superior  to  all  other 
female  writers  we  ha^  mrt  wi<di.  We  many  of  us  have  endured  them, 
hot  few  haye  bera  able  to  tanafix  them  in  sneh  api  and  potent  words, 
^ej  are  in  these  volumes  mapped  with  admirable  precision,  and  fre- 
quently enunciated  with  equal  wit  as  force.  Indeed,  Miss  Jewriraiy 
mt  be  ehmed  amongst  the  wits :  and  only  wants  the  indignation  to 
be  a  great  satirist.  The  absurdities  of  conventionality  are  dandled  with 
the  power  that  a  cat  exhibits  to  its  petty  prey.  laugh,  and  at  the 
same  time  feel  a  contemptuous  kind  of  pity,  for  the  perpetratera  of 
snch  follies.  Her  style,  too,  is  admirable ;  its  principal  force  conasting 
of  a  peculiar  and  delicate  kind  of  antithesis,  which  she  manajges  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  her  own ;  her  lively  fancy  faraishing  her  with  end- 
lew  illustrations.  We  shall  endeavour  to-  give  a  few  examples  of  this  : 
leaving  the  stoiy  and  more  philosophical  parts  to  be  aought  by  the 
leader  himself. 

HUVAlf  PnATSKS. 

*  Prayer  is  the  great  consolation  of  men  in  religion  ;  but  it  is  a  mercy 
^t  the  hearing  and  granting  of  it  is  placed  m  the  hands  of  the  Highest, 
>nd  quite  beyond  man's  control, — ^for  who  can  look  back  on  his  past  life 
without  trembling,  when  he  thinks  on  the  mad  and  fatal  petitions  he  has 
offered  ttp,  and  reflects  on  irfaat  must  have  been  his  destiny  had  they  been 
g»Mrted1" 

iJ>VICS. 

''No  satisfiietory  reeidt  ever  comes  of  either  giving  or  taking  ad^ee. 

What  in  one  man  would  be  a  wise  and  natural  mode  of  con^hiet,  in  another^ 
even  in  eimUar  cercUMtajMos,  is  foroed,  iMtd,  and  altoge4to  uncuitable. 
evsry  man  would  do  weU  to  follow  his  own  *1B^^5<Stt^J^ 
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in  his  imnost  sonl  he  feels  it  rif  hi  to  do.  When  a  man  asks  advioe  on  a 
point  of  light  or  wrongs  there  is  a  wara,  a  hioi,  towards  which  he  desires 
to  he  im^ledy  and  he  asks  ooonsd  for  the  sake  of  lessening  his  own 

BBASONABIUTT  VCKtUi  FSKLIITO. 

^  He  wrote,  to  tell  her  that  he  conld  not  bring  her  to  England : — ^it  was 
a  letter  just  to  drive  the  person  mad  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  whilst  a 
third  pai^  seeing  it,  would  have  declared  it  an  excellent,  kind,  reasonable 
letter.  There  it  is !  If  there  be  one  thing  more  utterly  insupportable  than 
another  in  this  world,  it  is  to  rec«Te  reasonableness  and  kmdness  at  the 
hands  of  one  from  whom  we  expect  love,  given  as  a  9tibtHhUe  for  lore. 
Poor  Theresa,  not  bemg  a  reasonidble  woman,  never  attempted  to  reply  to 
this  letter.  A  handsome  sum  of  money  was  paid  to  an  Itidian  banker  for 
her  use,  and  her  brother,  who  resided  in  a  small  Italian  seaport,  took  her 
to  live  with  him.  Her  child  was  about  two  months  old ;  when  the  letter 
came,  it  had  been  named  Bianca  ;  and  now  her  whole  idea  seemed  to  be  to 
brinff  it  up  carefully  and  to  carry  it  to  England  to  daim  its  father,  whea  it 
shoud  be  old  enough.  This  idea  kept  her  from  destroying  herself  in  the 
first  frenzy  of  her  grief— but  her  faculties  gradniUly  decUn^ ;  the  memcffy 
of  her  deserti<Ni  diml  away  ;  and  the  idea  of  taking  the  little  Bianca  to  its 
&ther  filled  her  heart  alone. 

Phillip  Hehnsbv  knew  nothing  of  all  this ;  perhaps,  had  he  done  so,  he 
might  have  acted  differently— but  there  is  no  telling." 

▲  FEW  APHORISIIS  AND  OBSEETATIORS. 

^In  this  world  men  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  making  money  when 
they  have  an  opportunity,  or  turning  aside  from  a  bargain  ;  but  thcae  is  a 
great  deal  of  good-nature  fpr  all.  that** 

There  are  so  many  more  accidental  things  in  this  worid  than  premedi- 
tated ones  I" 

^  The  idealitm  of  her  profession  had  struck  her,  and  henceforth  it  was  not 
the  unmixed  drudgery  it  had  been.** 

^  People  can  only  take  in  from  surrounding  influences  what  they  have  an 
affiniW  to  receive.'' 

"  She  had  the  seniribility  of  genius  without  its  creative  power  ;  she  had 
not  force  enough  to  break  through  the  rough  husk  of  her  actual  life  and 
Msert  her  mner  soul ;  she  had  not  the  fffi  of  utterance  m  any  way,  and  the 
life  was  almost  choked  out  of  her  by  i&  rank,  over-fed,  material  proqperitj 
whidli  surrounded  her." 

^  The  exquisite  taste  wludi  presided  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms, 
had  snbdued  the  richness  of  the  decorations ;  the  sense  of  th«r  ezpen- 
siveness  was  lost,  and  no  thought  of  the  upholsterer's  bill  was  sugg^ted 
by  them.** 

^  A  woman's  first  unpnlse  is  always  to  drm  for  her  lover." 

^  There  are  moments  in  the  experience  of  most  people,  which  come 
nnthought  of,  unlooked  for,  bringing  a  gush  of  deep  joy  that  is  like  pain  in 
its  intensity— it  is  ahnost  a  pang  of  ecstacy." 

^  Under  the  extenuating  name  of '  business,'  ihm  lies  a  debatable  ground 
b^ween  honesty  and  roguery,  amenable  to  its  own  Uws  of  morality,  and 
understandm^  no  other." 

"/The  Prmce  of  Darkness  is  a  gentleman,'  and  therefore  we  do  not 
behove  he  ever  made  the  noted  saying  attribu^  J^^Ji^^Ji^f  ;Jt  is  better 
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to  reign  in  bell  tiuui  mam  inhMTen.*  *  *  Satenhas  been  iteiidared,  he  ne?cr 
adorned  himflelf  with  such  a  pieoe  oipmchbeck  mMmUy!^ 

Kind  words  from  thoee  ahe  loTed,  were  of  fiur  more  yahie  than  kind 
deet2i,  an  idiosyncrasy  common  amongst  women  and  diildren." 

SBLF-DEraHBENCB. 

'It  is  unfortonate,  bat  it  generally  happens,  that  people  become  sensible 
of  our  merits  at  the  precise  time  when  it  is  most  a  matter  of  IndiiTerenoe 
whether  they  do  or  not :  possibly,  to  teach  us  that  what  we  really  art  is  the 
only  essential  point,  whilst  whether  we  are  admired  is  of  Tory  little  con-* 
sequence  at  all.  It  is  difficnlt  to  become  indifferent  to  the  sympathy  of 
those  aronnd  ns,  it  seems  like  the  response  of  an  oracle  to  sanction  what 
we  do  ;  but,  after  all,  sympathy  is  a  hurary,  and  not  a  necessity ;  the 
natural  craving  we  have  for  it  had  need  to  be  carefnlly  watched,  lest  it 
shoold  d^enerate  into  a  sentimental  vanity.  We  mnst  aU  of  ns  learn  to 
lead  oar  own  life,  according  to  the  best  of  our  ideas,  and  the  best  manner 
in  which  we  can  realise  it,  whether  we  have  to  encoonter  good  report,  or 
erfl  report  *  The  favoar  of  man  bringedi  a  snare/  as  wise  King  Solomon 
dedared,  long  ago." 

k  WOMAN  or  THE  WOULD. 

^  With  aU  her  saavity  Mrs.  Lauriston  had  a  pitiless  innght  into  the  short- 
comings of  others  ;  her  bright  grey  eyes  could  penetrate.  Eke  ^oee  of  a  cat, 
into  the  darkest  comers  ;  and  she  was  not  without  the  velvet  paws,  armed 
with  sharp  claws,  to  drag  all  she  saw  into  the  li^t,  whilst  she  tossed  and 
patted  and  tormented  her  victims  with  an  air  of  such  irresistible  gracious- 
nees,  that  even  they  were  in  doubt  whether  she  really  meant  to  be  dis- 
agreeable. But  somehow  it  always  happened  tliat  whenever  any  one,  seduced 
by  the  tempting  softness  of  her  manner,  reposed  any  of  thdr  distresses  in 


her  gentle  bosom,  they,  invariably  repented  of  having  done  so  before  the 
day  was  done— not  that  she  made  any  particularly  mischievous  use  of 
e<HDfidenoes,  but  there  was  an  unfathomable  reserve  underneath  her  friend- 
liness, and  her  eyes  looked  absently  into  space  with  a  sweet  smile  at  the 
very  crisis  of  the  conunuuication.  With  idl  her  twpfrtmmetd  of  manner, 
she  had  not  a  grain  of  enthusiasm  ;  she  was  covered  all  over  with  a  sort  of 
moral  glass-case,  which  kept  her  precious  emotions  fresh  to  the  eye,  whilst 
it  protected  them  from  all  contact  with  trving  realities." 

^  *'  A  woman  ought  never  to  make  intmiate  friendships  out  of  her  own 
family,*  replied  Mrs.  Lauriston  ;  <  there  are  always  family  secrets  which 
ooze  out  to  one*s  dear  friends  ; "  they  are  confided  in  c^ecUon^  and  recol- 
lected in  revenffe,  because,  sooner  or  hiter,  the  best  friends  always  quarrel ; 
it  is  ver^  silly  to  make  confidences,  for  our  intimate  friends**  always  have 
it  in  their  power  to  say  the  bitterest  things  against  us.' " 

WORLDLY  PROSPBBITT. 

Alice  sank  under  the  weight  of  a  goldm  Uimtre^  which  she  had  not  the 
energy  adequately  to  employ.  Worldly  prosperity  is  a  much  greater  drain 
upon  our  energies  than  the  most  severe  adversity  ;  there  is  no  spring,  no 
dastidty ;  it  is  like  walking  through  life  upon  a  Turkey  carpet  Large  and 
noble  facvdties  are  required  to  make  a  wise  use  of  worldly  prosperity  ;  thece 
is  little  stimulus  in,  and  no  excitement  beyond,  what  the  individual  can 
furnish  fw  himself ;  his  days  are  rounded  with  security,  and  softly  cushioned 
against  all  the  harsh  realities  of  life."  ^  , 
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MXCHANICAL  LIFB. 

"  It  is  the  being  condemned  to  live  with  those  who  lead  mechanical  lives — 
lires  without  sigmficaBoe — who  see  in  the  daily  routine  of  household  business^ 
in  the  daily  occupation  of  going  to  the  miU,  the  counting-house,  and  the 
different  works  of  life,  nothing.  Imt  Modta  of  fiffing  up  days  and  weeks,  called 
in  the  aggregate  life, — withont  an  idea  of  looking  round — ^mueh  less  beyomd^ 
— it  is  tSSt  which  driva  paitiofMie  fo«Z«  mad  ;  out  if  there  be  one  <qpening 
through  whieh  the  air  mm.  the  everlasting  unirerse  of  things  may  breathe 
upon  us,  we  can  feel  strong  and  cheetfii] — no  matter  how  base  of  raatprial 
oemforts  our  lot  may  be." 

But  we  must  rettnun  c«r  extneta,  or  half  the  vohime  will  be  tnns- 
ferred.  We  need,  we  hope,  hardly  reGonmiend  the  work  to  the  perusal 
of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  pro£p:e88  of  right  sentiments  aad  noble 
principles :  who  wish  to  escape  themselves,  or  help  others  to  escape^ 
from  the  mean  conventionalities  of  prejudice  or  tyi*anny,  that  ms^e 
custom  ^and  station  the  tests  of  right  and  wrong,  and  not  merit  oi 
utility.  Nobler  days  are  undoubtedly  dawning  on  the  hardworked, 
degraded,  and  despised  many.  Labour  will  yet  be  considered  honour- 
able ;  and,  all  glory  and  saccess  to  those  who  aid  by  their  geniaa  so 
happy  and  desired  a  result  I 


Faancb  and  Engond  :  A  Tision  of  the  Fntore.   By  M.  Bb  LmAsmK. 
Tranaiated  from  the  French.  New  edition,  24mo.  H.  6.  Clarke  and  Co. 

THia  book  will  be  received  and  recognised  in  a  very  di&tent  wannftc 
by  differ^t  classes  of  leaders.  The  high  Cons^mtiTe  wh»  believes, 
or  asserts  that  he  b^vea,  that  all  things  are  amaged  for  the  heat» 
and  that  it  is  hnaan  mtore  itself  that  prevents  any  farther  impfov»- 
ment  in  hnman  albirsy  will  cast  away  the  book  as  the  fsn^ge  of  an 
insane,  if  not  an  evil-c^spoeed  man.  The  practical  politician,'*  as  he 
styles  himself,  who  has  mastered,  as  he  thim»,  the  formula  of  pahlic 
amuiB ;  whose  text-book  is  Adam  Smith,  and  his  guides  the  sucoessiTe 
political  economists  who  have  amended  or  garblea  the  original  work ; 
who  has  no  faith  in  philosophy  or  human  nature ;  who  endeaFOfors 
to  condense  the  principles  that  govern  human  society  into  arithmetical 
statements;  and  whose  only  remedy  for  the  i^ppalling.  evila  that 
conaome  milli<Hi8  of  human  beings  within  our  ''happy  hoid,'^  is  ■bib 
petty  legislation  to  be  wnmg  from  Parliament  by  thresdbaie  deboAea  ; 
will  pronounce  this  bodk  the  insane  dieam  of  »  daBg«roi»  entlmtast. 
Far  different,  however,  will  be  the  decision  of  the  thousands  of 
labouring,  tolHng,  suffering  meor— men  who  have  intelligence  to  under- 
stand the  unequal  position  in  which  class  ]q;islation  luis  placed  them. 
This  country  now  teems  with  many  such.  To  them  the  gune  of 
pHoHtics  that  has  been  ph^ng  for  so  many  hundred  yeaot  has  but  little 
significance.  They  find  that  they  toil  more  and  reap  less  ;  that  their 
eneigies  are  being  over-taxed  i  the  natural  c<Histitntion  of  their  class  ia 
degeneraling.  under  it  >  and  they  have  no  poetical  mfMins  of  hatlsiimt 
themselves.   To  such,  and  to  those  BMfe  cnltiTiteA  mwrfa^  uteaa 
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sjmpatliies  m  not  bounded  b^  dase,  and  whose  8tn<fie8  and  tastea 
niave  led  them  to  the  contidefBtum  of  a  more  equitable  tyvtem  of  legia- 
latimi,  this  little  book  will  be  moet  wekome.  Its  loftjr  views ;  its 
pure  and  noble  sentiments ;  its  enlaifed  and  penetrating  principles ; 
will  expand  their  feelings,  and  fin  witil  hope  and  joy  erezy  mind  that 
has  be^  anxionslj  awaiting  ^e  dawn  of  an  era  promising  something 
like  instice  to  the  many,  ft  comes  also  with  doable  effect,  now  that 
tho  ueory  is  beinc  tested;  now  that  the  openiiu;  of  the  propheqr 
is  being  ao  magnificently  fulfilled.  We  read  with  the  same  sort 
of  gratified  but  awful  sensation,  as  when,  having  calculated  an  eclipse, 
we  see  the  great  machinery  of  the  heavens  reaUsing  to  the  eye  the 
calculations  of  the  brain. 

The  fimm  of  the  book,  even  by  some  of  those  who  kindle  to  the 
piinciplea,  may  be  objected  to.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  frippery  of 
fiction  was  not  needed  to  set  forth  such  serious  and  high  matter.  But 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  woric  was  written  five  years  since,  when 
there  was  but  little  prospect,  even  to  the  sagacious  mind  of  its  author, 
of  anv  part  of  the  vision  being  so  rapidly  realised.  For  one  man  who 
was  then  sufficiently  elevated  to  perceive  the  coming  events,  a  hundred 
thoBsand  may  now  be  reckoned,  who  are  convinced,  by  the  fulfilment 
of  a  portion  of  the  theory.  The  prophet  is  seldom  confided  in,  though 
he  is  deified  when  the  result  is  perceived. 

All  classes,  however»  ase  interested  in  the  work,  as  it  may  be  taken 
aa  an  indication  of  M.  De  Lamartine's  opinion  on  many  points  of 
soeinl  le^slatieQ.  It  is,  indeed,  an  index  to  the  course  of  his  political 
stndies,  if  not  of  hn  present  exact  opinions.  It  treats,  in  his  ever 
masculine  and  elevated  style,  of  all  that  can  affect  the  social  organisa- 
tion of  the  state ;  and,  though  of  wider  meaning  and  larger  scope,  must 
be  placed  in  the  category  of  political  allegories.  It  is  of  the  same 
class  as  "CfuUiver's  Travels,"  "The  Adventures  of  an  Atom," 
''EiaJdne's  Azmata,"  and  "Disraeli's  Captain  Popanilla;"  and  all 
die  numerous  volumes  that  have  sprung  from  the  Utoi>ia  and  the 
Gaiigpuiiua.  The  exceeding  interest  of  the  political  disquisitions^ 
beanng  so  instantly  as  they  do  on  impending  circumstances,  prevents 
any  disquisition  on  it  as  a  merely  literary  production.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  justly  said  that  the  allegorical  machinery  is  not  so  cleverly  con- 
structed as  in  the  works  we  have  referred  to ;  but  then  the  eloquence 
of  the  style  in  which  the  political  principles  are  developed,  and  the 
remarkable  foreknowledge  of  political  events  since  realised,*  far  out- 
wei^  any  such  trivial  deficiencies. 

rnie  work  is  so  short  and  so  cheap  that  we  shall  not  seek  to  make 
our  article  a  substitute,  but,  heartily  recommending  it  to  the  perusal  of 
every  one  interested  in  the  great  j^ublic  events  of  the  day,  conclude 
with  a  few  samples  of  its  style  and  its  tone 

THE  LABOURER. 

^  But  the  fight  is  not  fought  yet,  for  the  injustice  is  not  yet  ^uit&  repaired ; 
the  operative  has  succeeded  the  serf  and  the  slave ;  his  labour  is  so  excesBive 
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and  flo  in  wid,  that  it  it  advene  to  tiie  complete  and  regakr  matnrity  of  his 
body,  bis  inteUect,  and  hia  morals ;  howeyer  long  his  worlcy  it  does  not  bring 
in  enouffh  to  latiBfy  his  common  wants^  and  d  forUori  to  proyide  for  his  wife 
and  dmdren  ;  he  is  therefore  exposed,  he  and  his,  to  penary  and  brutadi- 
nesB,  that  is,  to  all  infirmities,  physical,  intellectiial,  and  mond.  In  a  word, 
the  poor  man  is  iued  up  by  the  rich  ;  labour  is  ground  down  bf  the  cupidity 
of  capitalists  in  an  unjust,  inhuman  manner  ;  becanse  there  is  yiolation  of 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  one  to  the  exdusiye  profit  of  the  other.  Now, 
wheresoeyer  the  relationship  between  capital  and  labour  are  not  based  in 
justice,  that  is  on  reciprocal  advanta^^,  there  is  oyer  a  struggle ;  the  greater 
the  injustice  the  more  violent  the  stnfe." 


^  In  tiie  beginning,  as  always  happens  when  experience  is  d^dent,  some 
temporary  embarrassmenty  some  abuses  of  detail,  resulted  firom  this  enfiran- 
chisement ;  but  the  fiUse  steps  served  as  practical  lessons.  Men  in  power 
are  only  to  be  formed  by  the  management  of  aflOurs :  the  most  capable  men 
need  to  acquire  habity  and  the  most  ignorant  soon  learn  to  sdect  those  most 
conversant  with  their  interests.  Discussion  speedily  enlightens  the  masses, 
and  common  sense  must  prevail.  The  more  we  engage  in  everything  useful 
to  a  common  end,  the  more  attached  we  become  to  it,  and  deaire  its  success 
and  conservation.  This  direct  ,  or  indirect  share  in  local  administration 
ought  then  to  be  as  general  as  possible ;  and  the  freer  the  decisions,  the 
more  their  importance  is  felt  It  is  that  common  activity,  intelluent  and 
impassioned,  which  constitutes  the  inner  life  of  localities,  which  incdcates  in 
each  man  the  love  of  his  natal  soil,  and  devotion  to  tiie  country  oi  whidi  he 
feels  himself  an  integral  portion :  it  is  that  inner  life  of  all  the  parts  which 
confers  on  the  body  social  its  vigour,  its  power  of  resistance,  against  the 
external  causes  of  destruction." 


^  I  lament  these  calamities  as  much  as  yourself.  We  must  deplore  private 
misfortunes,  and  endeavour  to  diminish  them  as  much  as  possible ;  but  we 
ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  general  result  There  can  be  no  progress 
without  many  interests  being  injured.  It  is  doubtless  a  hard  destiny ;  but 
it  is  found  everywhere  inevitable,  and  inflexible  like  the  hkws  which  govern 
matter,  and  in  the  end  great  advantage  to  the  greatest  number  always  results 
from  it" 
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TWIDDLETHUMB  TOWN.* 
BY  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 


A  SHORT  CHAPTER  ON  CERTAIN  MARRIAGES  OF  TWIDDLETHUMB. — 
THE  MORAL  AND  THE  WARNING  OF  A  LAWFUL  WADDED  WIFE. 

How  and  wlien  the  goose  returned  to  Twiddlethumb — ^how, 
ever  since  it  has  inarched  at  the  head  of  the  troops — how, 
growing  silver  grey,  it  has  seen  Duke  after  Duke  of  the  line  of 
Be  Bobs,  swathed  in  lead  and  put  aside  upon  a  shelf  in  a  vault 
of  the  castle — (the  reigning  Duke  at  his  dinner  must  now  and 
then  feel  a  qualm,  thinking  of  that  deep,  dark,  blind  hole  below 
the  banquet-hall  where  his  grandfathers,  very  patient  in  the  great 
certainty,  await  him) — how  the  musicians  played  their  gratula- 
tions  to  the  teeming  Duchess  ;  how  the  soldiers  having  cut  the 
innocent  winds  with  their  boastful  swords,  in  honour  and  glory  of 
the  little  red  baby,  lying  in  the  nurse's  lap,  and  moving  its  lips  as 
though  tasting  the  world,  and  pinching  its  cheeks  and  nose^  as 
though  it  did  not  think  very  highly  of  the  flavour, — 

How  all  this  happened,  the  reader — it  is  our  hope — cares  not 
to  know.  For  much  of  these  things  is  in  truth,  mere  parenthesis, 
to  be  omitted  for  the  better  brevity  of  history.  Besides, — but 
come  this  way.  We  have  an  invitation  for  you,  most  amenable 
reader.  There  is  a  wedding  forward  in  Twiddlethumb  ;  a  most 
moral  and  most  touching  ceremony  ;  a  solenmity  altogether  away 
from  the  common  marryings  of  the  common  wedding-ring  world. 
A  solemnity  only  performed  in  Twiddlethumb, — ^the  greater  the  pity. 

*  CJontinued  from  page  291,  Vol.  VII. 
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At  this  moment,  the  bridegroom  is  rubbing  his  marriage  face 
in  his  chamber  looking-glass.  He  is  rubbing  into  it  the  best  and 
blithest  looks,  and  the  bachelor  is  dying  fast  within  him.  Lon^ 
ere  he  shall  be  dressed,  long  ere  he  shall  have  descended  from 
his  chamber,  with  a  cut  of  heartsease  in  his  button-hole,  ready 
for  tile  bride  and  the  clergyman,  we  shall  haye  told  you  his 
history.  For  it  is  brief,  and  will  be  very  tragic.  There  are, 
however,  no  such  instructive  weddings  —  instructive  in  their 
tremendous  misery — save  in  the  town  of  Twiddlethumb.  In  no 
other  region  are  the  injuries  of  woman  so  condignly  visited. 
Again  we  say, — the  greater  the  pity  ! 

Pullablank  Nobbs — he  is  at  this  moment  essaying  a  bridal  tie 
in  his  cravat — was  to  have  married  Dinah  Ducks.  Now  Dinah, 
the  daughter  of  James  Duoks,  was  to  have  brought  to  Nobbs  a 
dowry  of  kine  and  pigs,  and  dairy  dishes  and  mash-tubs,  and  sides 
of  bacon,  and  hams  smoked  over  faggots  of  cinnamon,  and  a 
hogshead  of  ale — Di&ah  was  eighteen — hrefwed  when  Diaah  liad 
only  three  days  tasted  of  mother's  milk!  And  besides  these  extras, 
Dinah  had  in  herself  the  fairest  right  to  a  good  husband.  Dinah 
had  a  colour  in  her  cheek  like — like— well,  we  must  again  go  to 
Eden  for  the  resemblance — like  a  rose.  A  nice,  fair,  open  face, 
with  skin  like  her  own  curds;  long,  sleek,  honey-coloured  .hair; 
and  eyes  blue  as  the  bluest  sky  of  June.  Her  laughing  Toiee 
would  come  in  gushes  like  a  bird's,  and  she  had  so  light  a  foot — it 
was  once  offered  as  a  wager — rshe  could  jump  from  mushroom  to 
mushroom,  as  from  cushion  to  cushion,  and  no  harm  done.  If 
Mrs.  Ducks  had  not  been  by  to  claim  her,  you  would  have  said 
the  mondi  of  May  was  the  mother  of  Dinah. 

Well,  Pullablank  Nobbs  was — ^for  everybody  said  it— ^hugely 
fond  of  Dinah.  Wherever  was  Dinah  there  was  Pullablank.  The 
only  use  of  his  eyes  was  to  look  at  her.  That  is  what,  all  the  folks 
of  Twiddlethumb  said,  and  Dinah  was  not  the  last  to  believe  in  it. 
But  Nobbs  when  he  looked  at  Dinah,  locked  at  cows  and  pigs, 
and  daily  gear ;  and  in  a  brown  study  of  his  own  true  love, 
thought  of  bacon  and  hams,  and  amber  brewed  some  eighteen 
years  ago.  In  one  night,  the  lightning  eet  fire  to  a  hay-rick  of 
Fanner  Ducks— the  fire  spread  all  over  the  farm,  and  the  next 
morning  Ducks  was  a  houseless  beggar.  Dinah  Ducks  had  not 
so  mudi  as  a  mash-tub  to  sit  down  upon.  The  ale  that  was 
to  have  hummed  in  heads  and  hearts  at  Dinah^s  wedding,  had  run 
out  hissing  from  the  bvming  eack.    All  the  wealth  of  Dacka  was 
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turned  to  dsdeFS.  Tk«  very  next  time  Nobbs  saw  Blnah,  he 
began  to  whistle. 

And  now,  Farmer  Bucks  and  his  wife  are  in  one  grave  in 
Twiddlethumb  ohurchyard,  Dinah — say  Dinah's  ^ost — serves  as 
dairym^d  in  a  stnuige  homestead,  and  the  false  and  avaricious 
PuUablank  Nobbs  is  this  day  to  take  a  rich  foreign  lady,  Olimpta 
Crindlina,  for  his  lawful  wadded  wife  ! — 

Yes;  wadded  wife. 

Sir,  we  mean  exactly  what  we  have  said  ;  there  is  no  mistake  ; 
no  error  of  a  vowel — his  Lawful  Wadded  Wife.  Miserable 
wreteh,  he  knows  it  not ;  but  in  this  way  is  falsehood  and  inoon- 
ataney  punished  in  the  town  of  Twiddlethumb.  All  the  towns- 
folk are  prepared  £or  the  trick ;  all  will  enjoy  the  flam  ;  all 
make  hdiday  at  the  wedding  of  Pullablank — ^we  should  rather 
say,  the  wadding — he,  most  desdate  dog,  never  dreaming  of  the 
disaster  prepared  for  him. 

Well,  it  is  a  hard  sentmioe  upon  a  man,  let  him  have  sinned  as 
he  may  ;  nevertheless,  such  is  the  law  of  Twiddlethumb  ;  no  man 
knowing  the  retributive  statute,  until  he  bring  himself  under  it. 
The  bride — ^the  bride  to  become  the  wadded  wife — is  the  mere 
show  of  a  woman  ;  a  creature  woven,  and  stitched,  and  stuffed  in 
some  far-off  plaoe,  and  brought  by  some  powerful  magic — ^we 
know  not  how  or  by  whom — ^to  Twiddlethumb.  For  it  is  said  at 
tl^  town  tavern  that  there  is  a  land  where  women  are  made  in 
looms  and  cotton-mills  ;  and  that  Olimpa — you  will  see  her — is 
of  the  manufacture.  PuUablank  Nobbs  falsely  betrayed  the 
beantiful,  the  natural  Dinah ;  and  for  his  treason  he  shall  pass 
his  days  with  a  rustling  fietion.  He  shall  be  the  doomed  husband 
of  a  lawful,  wadded  wife  ! 

J)o  you  hear  that  sound  ?  Pebbles  in  a  tin-pot,  poker  and 
tongs,  bones  and  cleavers,  staves  and  warming-pans  ;  all  sorts  of 
dkcord  stmek,  and  banged,  and  rattled  by  .  the  mischievous  boy- 
hood of  Twiddlethumb— and  yet  the  noises  leap,  like  silver-footed 
£aya,  to  the  chamber  window  of  Nobbs — that  nM)ment  satisfied 
with  the  mania^e-tie  of  that  snow-white  cravat — ^and  he  thinks 
he  hears  choral  voices  from  the  church-tower,  crying  "  PuUablank 
Nobbs  eome  to  your  wife  ;  "  and  then,  without  a  thmight  of  the 
crushed  boB<»D  of  poor  .Dinah,  the  traitor  takes  his  nosegay  of 
heartsease  from  the  table,  and  fits  in  his  left  button-hole— *a 
flowery  tie  nearest  his' heart.  Again  and  again  does  he  look  at  his 
treasonous  face,  and  is  all  the  better  satisfied  for  the  staring. 
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And  now,  dipping  his  finger  and  thumb  in  his  smallest  pocket,  he 
fishes  forth  the  wedding-ring.  And  now  he  looks  serious,  grare, 
as  though  the  gold  on  the  finger  of  Time  had  already  scored  and 
scored  him  down  the  cheek  ;  and  now  he  turns  it  twixt  his  thumb 
and  finger  round  and  round — even  as  a  young  student  of  geography 
would  turn  and  turn  a  globe,  puzzled  to  find  the  Fortunate  Islands 
or  Arabj  the  Blest. 

All  the  brass  and  iron  of  Twiddlethumb  in  the  mockery  of 
discord  call  PuUablank  Nobbs  to  come  and  be  married  ;  to  come 
and  secure  to  himself  his  Wadded  Wife.  And  Nobbs,  still  feeling 
his  heart  float  upon  the  silver  sounds,  sits  him  down  in  a  paradise 
of  music,  twiddling  and  twiddling  that  small,  that  most  tremen- 
dous gold  ring.  Like  the  ring  of  Saturn,  it  will  circle  a  world ! 
He  has  been  a  solitary,  stray  bird,  (for  the  vrretch  has  no  thought 
of  poor  Dinah)  and  that  ring  will  link  him  to  a  sweet,  consolatory 
fellow.  He  could  weep  over  that  ring  ;  he  could  make  a  long,  a 
touching  speech  to  it.  And  now  a  knock — a  heavy,  peremptory 
knock,  as  from  the  knuckles  of  Fate,  strikes  at  his  door  ;  and  the 
brass  and  iron — bells  to  Pullablank — ring  the  louder. 

There 's  the  horses  in  the  coach,  a  prancing  for  the  church 
like  mad.  Shouldn't  wonder,  if  you  don't  make  haste,  if  your 
bride  don't  wait  for  you,  but  goes  by  herself,  and  gets  a  husband 
when  she's  there."  These  words  have  just  been  flung  at  Nobbs 
by  his  landlady ;  so,  sir,  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  if  we  would 
see  the  bi-idegroom  leave  his  house  to  go  and  take  up  his  Wadded 


Down  this  lane  is  a  short  cut.  Turn  sharp  by  that  hawthorn  ; 
over  by  that  juniper  ;  turn  again,  and  here  we  are. 

Did  you  ever  see  such  a  mob  ?  What  delicious  mischief  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young ;  especially  the  girls  and  younger  women. 
They  seem  tipsy  with  the  sweetness  of  revenge.  For,  sir,  do  not 
forget  what  we  have  told  you  ;  that  the  bridegroom  victim  of  the 
wadded  wife — here  in  Twiddlethumb — is  the  last  to  know  his  evil 
destiny.  All  his  neighbours  chuckle,  and  roll,  and  roar  over 
it  beforehand — ^but  he,  poor  doomed  one^  knows  nothing.  Hush ! 
Hats  of! 

And  now  the  shouting  is  a  little  stilled,  and  you  can  take  a 
good  calm  stare  at  the  bridegroom ;  is  he  not  a  beautiful  dupe  ? 
Poor,  sweet,  gentle— could  we  find  as  many  sweet  epithets  as 
there  are  sweet  flowers,  we  would  bestow  them  all  upon  Dinah — 
poor  thing !  she  is  sweetly  revenged  at  this  moment,  even  in  the 
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depths  of  PuUablank's  happiness,  for  his  misery  will  be  all  the 
sharper  for  it. 

Wretched,  blissful  man !  He  sees  nothing  as  it  is.  To  his 
eyes  all  the  townfolks  of  Twiddlethumb  are  in  their  holiday  attire ; 
in  their  newest  clothes  of  lightest  colours ;  all  of  them  waving 
green  branches  before  him,  or  scattering  carnations  and  roses  at 
his  feet.  And  you  see,  sir  ;  the  folks  are  all  wildly  pranked  in 
rags  and  tatters  as  for  a  masque  of  poverty  ;  the  boys  have 
smutched  and  pinked  theu*  faces  ;  and  for  the  boughs  and  flowers, 
bunches  of  nettles,  wands  of  thistles,  are  waved  about,  and 
poppies  and  dandelions  flung  in  the  bridegroom*s  path  !  And 
still  the  fool  sees  nothing  of  the  mockery,  but  beholds  in  all  things 
holiday. 

And  now,  he  is  about  to  place  himself  in  that  low,  commodious 
carriage,  drawn  by  four  milk-white  ponies.  Yes  :  the  bridegroom 
sees  no  meaner  equipage  prepared  to  carry  him  to  her  who,  in  a 
blissful  half-hour  shall  become  his  lawful,  wadded  wife  ! 

 And  he  steps  upon  a  pile  of  hurdles,  whereto  are  yoked 

four  ignominious  asses.  And  now  brass  and  iron  ring  and  rattle 
again,  and  in  a  car  of  triumph,  and  to  the  silvery  sound  of  mar- 
riage bells,  Fullablank  Nobbs,  kissing  his  flnger  tips  to  the  roar- 
ing, laughing,  yelling  crowd,  is  carried  onward  to  the  mansion  of 
his  betrothed — of  her  almost  prepared  to  be  his  wadded  wife. 

And  where  is  the  bride  ?  Where,  Olimpia  Crindlina  ? 

There  are  three  women — three  mystic  sisters — weaving  and 
working  wondrous  spells  with  silks,  and  muslins,  and  ribands,  and 
lawn  ;  in  a  word,  with  all  the  delicate  and  beautiful  substances 
that  make  the  mystery  of  female  dress.  They  are  arraying  the 
shadowy  bride  in  rustling,  flowing  robes :  they  are  dressing  a 
beautiful  cheat  in  the  glories  of  bridal  bib  and  tucker.  They  are 
clothing  a  phantasm,  a  dream,  with  the  substantiality  of  petti- 
coat and  gown.  And  these  three  women  are  the  bridesmaids 
suborned  and  appointed  by  the  necromancer  of  Twiddlethumb, 
whose  peculiar  cunning  it  is  to  evoke  from  the  kingdom  of  shadows 
the  shade  of  a  wife  for  the  especial  punishment  of  all  such  false 
ones  as  Fullablank  Nobbs. 

We  have  followed  the  bridegroom  to  the  door  of  his  aflSanced. 
Yesterday,  there  was  nothing  save  a  waste  piece  of  scrubby 
ground :  to-day,  there  stands  a  handsome  mansion,  grown  from 
the  earth  like  a  toadstool,  in  a  night ;  to  fade  away  before  the 
morning  ;  and  all  save  Fullablank  know  the  cheat.    To  his  eyes, 
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the  iralls  of  the  house  are  marble  ;  its  windowB  crystal  glass. — ^It 
is  the  deep-founded  mansion  of  his  beloTed. 

Nobbs  steps  from  the  hurdle,  and  enters  the  house.  He  sees 
serving-men  clad  in  crimson,  edged  and  barred  with  gold  :  whm, 
in  truth,  they  are  ghosts  in  cobweb  lireries,  filmy,  foul*  Again 
and  again  the  brass  and  old  iron  strike  up  their  mocking  music  ; 
and  Pullablank  walks  along  the  hall  as  to  the  triumphal  march  of 
the  gods. 

Again  the  doors  are  opened,  and  the  bridegroom  stands  vepm 
the  step,  his  bride  in  his  hand.  She  is  tall,  and  her  garmeats 
have  a  fall,  harmonious  flow.  Her  face  is  not  to  be  seen  ;  it  is 
covered  with  so  thick  a  veil  of  lustrous  nKxmshine.  The  brides- 
maids, to  the  eyes  of  Nobbs,  are  young,  fresh,  and  beautifiii  as 
morning  roses  ;  youth  in  their  eyes  ;  youth  at  their  lips  ;  joaUk  in 
every  feature,  every  movement. — But  we  see  them  as  they  are ; 
and  they  are  shades  of  haggard  uglinesa :  they  look*  a  squinting 
scorn  at  the  bridegroom,  leading  to  the  church  a  shadowy  bride. 
They  mount  the  hurdle  chariot,  and — st^  out,  sir — and  we  foHow 
them  to  the  tethering  place. 

The  priest  is  a  shade ;  a  shade  the  cleik ;  all  seeming  ftnns 
gathered  together  to  eke  out  the  ceremeiv^  are  unsubstsntiai  as 
mists :  the  very  church  is  a  thing  of  clouds ;  and  yet  an  edifiee  of 
aged  stone  to  the  eyes  of  Pullablank.  It  is  thus  the  Hymen- of 
Twiddlethurab  punishes  the  falsehood  of  false  levers. 

And  now — ^you  heard  the  ceremony,  you  hear  wha*  Nobbs 
hears  as  melodious,  bridal  bells — now  is  Pidlablank  Nobbs  a 
married  man  ;  now  is  Olimpia  Crisdlina,  a  bride  from  the  land  of 
shadows,  his  lawful  wadded  wife. 

And  so,  for  the  rest  of  his  mortal  days,  will  she  remain  ;  and 
so  will  work  the  vengeance  of  the  real,  Ihe  truihfal  Dinah.  At 
home,  at  bed  and  board,  Nobbs  wiH  be  a  len^,  miserable, 
bachelor  man.  Abroad,  or  when  company  shall  visit  him,  tihere 
wtH  be  always  at  his  side,  the  show  of  a  mate  :  an  unusual  thing. 
Iff  veiy  fine,  and  very  ample  clothes.  For  Nobbs  18 f  in  very  truth, 
married  to  a  shadow  ;  he  is  haimted  by  the  spectre  of  a  spouse. 
He  rejected  the  real,  the  loving,  the  true ;  and  the  Hymen  of 
Twiddlethmnb  has,  in  punishment  to  the  falsehood,  given  to  him 


a  lawful.  Wadded  Wife. 
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FIT  THE  FIBfiT.. 

During  this  spring  of  1848 — ^the  first  quarter  of  a  great  year  if 
ZADKIEL  is  to  be  trusted — there  have  been  a  few  new  ingre- 
^nts;  beside  the  usual  hackneyed 

£ je  of  newt  and  toe  of  irogf  etc  :  eie : — 

to  fin  the  cauldron  of  '*  Monster  London  '*  while  Parliament  is 
sitting,  and  while  Parliament's  Wife  and  daughters  are  disporting 
themsdlTes,  and  wearing  out  their  good  looks — ^in  other  words, 
joying  '*  the  season/' — ^Horace  Walpole  talks  of  one  summer 
of  which  "  Mademoiselle  de  Seuderi  must  have  drawn  the  plan/' 
BO  full  was  it  of  celebrations,  and  festirities.  The  current  spring 
might  have  been  designed  by  MM.  de  Lamartine  and  Eugene 
^e  in  odd  collaboration ;  the  want,  perhaps,  being  a  Prince  of 
Gerolstein  with  his  omniscient  power,  to  put  every  •*  mystery"  to 
rights,  and  to  harmonise  the  strange  contrasts  and  jarring  combi- 
nstions  of  such  an  association. 

Sad  and  civil  Reader,  if  my  notes  on  The  Season  have  some- 
wliat  of  an  "  unstitdbed  look  "  (as  we  say  in  France)  to  your  tidy 
«yeB, — ^the  fault  is  in  the  times,  and  not  in  my  will.  I  would 
fain  have  begun  at  the  beginning  and  gone  on  to  the  end — ^after 
the  fashion  of  Addison's  Sir  Trusty,  when  he  sung, — 

Let  me  appear,  my  Liege,  I  pray, 
Methodical  in  what  I  say. 

Bat  I  am  as  much  like  either  The  Spectator  or  the  opera^Broll  of 
his  creation,  as  these  weeks  of  mirth,  misery,  great  moments, 
and  Hnall  mistakes^  resemble  one  of  those  humdrum  sequences  of 
Aky  to  day,  which  old  folks  are  apt  to  dwell  upon  as  being 
''happy  years/' — Could  Professor  Babbage  have  perfected  a 
machine  which  should  chronicle  "  the  doings  of  May  and 
Vanity  Fairs"  during  the  past  March  and.  April,  so  strong  have 
been  ''the  disturbing  cnrrents  of  electricity  " — that  the  needles 
must  have  registered  new  words  and  calculations,  the  real  meaning 
of  which,  pedbaps,  no  one  is  as  yet  able,  to  unravel  save  the  Seer 
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of  Poughkeepsie,  or  M.  Herrmann,  tlie  PrestidtgitcOeur,  at  ike 
Haymarket  Theatre. 

It  seems  ab*eady  a  year — not  a  poor  six  weeks — since  tJie 
wandering  Mr.  Cochrane  twanged  his  gmtar  to  call  upon  England 
to  sympathise  with  France  in  Trafalgar  Square  !  How  he  wa» 
not  forthcoming  in  his  place :  and  how,  instead,  the  redoubtable 
author  of  **  Robert  Macaire  in  England  " — *'  The  Mysteries  of 
London,"  and  other  such  sweet  books,  broke  out  that  day  into 
eloquent  patriotism,  have  already  become  matters  of  parliamentary 
history — also  how  the  "juvenile  depredators,"  who  demolished 
the  liunps  in  St.  James's  Park,  more  zealous  for,  than  perfect  in, 
their  French,  squeaked  Vive  le  Boi,'^  under  some  idea  that  it 
was  the  first  line  of  La  Marseillaise  I  One  may  venture  to  say — 
though  venturesome  it  be — that  the  Royal  Academy  never  had 
so  queer  an  exhib^ion  within,  as  it  showed  that  day  without  its 
portals.  Nor  was  there  lacking  a  sprinkling  of  "good  com- 
pany "  to  see — "  The  Ladies  "  are  so  fond  of  a  sight  and  a 
sensation  :  and  this  year  no  one  has  opera  money :  ndither  along 
credit,  with  Messrs.  Howell  and  James! — Accordingly  a  good 
many  found  business  in  the  Strand  that  day.  What  is  also 
memorable, — on  that  evening  when  the  Parks  were  closed,  and 
the  Palace  was  in  a  state  of  siege, — three  thousand  persons  or 
thereabouts,  congregated  to  Exeter  Hall — ^not  to  listen  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Anti-Shylock, — not  to  receive  the 
confession  of  past  sins,  proffered  by  the  three  gingerbread-coloured 

converts,  sent  home  by  the  Mission — but  to  be  entranced 

by  a  more  mundane  excitement,-— even  the  piano-forte  playing  of 
M.  Thalberg  and  the  singing  of  many  foreign  and  native  larks 
and  linnets  (the  Nightingale  is  monopolised  by  Mdlle.  Jennj) 
— not  forgetting  the  too-handsome  Italian,  Signer  Ciabatts. 
These  events  I  say,  seem  already  a  year  old:  having  already 
been  made  small  and  insipid  by  contrast.  The  long  bow  since 
drawn  (Paganini-wise)  by  **  O'Connor's  Child  "  has  silenced 
Mr.  Cochrane *s  little  tinklings ; — ^the  Monster  Meeting  on  the 
Common  has  eclipsed  the  small  family  party  under  the  shadow  of  St^ 
Martin's, — while  as  to  your  Thalbergs  and  Ciabattas — ^why,  muue 
has  positively  seemed  to  run  in  our  kennels,  and  to  smoke  out  of 
our  chimnies — so  many  and  various  have  been  the  Professors  and 
Practitioners  since  cast  on  our  shores,  by  the  progress  of  Con> 
tinental  Discovery  in  Freedom  and  Prosperity : — One  day,  s 
baker's  dozen  of  piano-forte  players  :  the  next,  a  multitude  of 
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gentlewomen  qualified  to  teach  singing — and  promised  out  of  all 
their  pupils,  no  less  than  their  plate  hy  the  Provisional  Govem- 
ment  of  Paris.  As  for  Basses,  with  beards, — who  shall  pretend  to 
count  them  or  learn  their  names  ? — Even  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
that  most  courteous  of  living  gentlemen,  was  puzzled  the  other 
night  in  the  House,  to  enumerate  the  "  de — s"  the  '^iski — s" 
the  "  ini — s,"  and  the  "  berg — s  "  whom  it  might  be  as  advisable 
to  send  back  home  ;  persons,  who,  as  Mr.  Alexander  Somerville» 
"  The  Whistler  at  the  Plough  '*  in  his  interesting  Autobiography 
assures  us,  plot  in  the  low  taverns  of  London,  to  pull  Royalty  off 
its  throne  :  to  burn  Ministers*  houses  and  Public  Offices, — and  to 
fill  their  own  pockets :  by  way  of  practical  gratitude  for  Eng- 
land's entertainment  of  foreign  Refugees. — Even  Lord  Brougham's 
marvellous  memory  and  more  marvellous  French  fail  him,  when 
he  tries  to  enumerate  our  foreign  guests  who  have  come  here  to 
make  a  livelihood  : — so  vast  is  their  number,  so  loud  (in  defiance  of 
M.  Louis  Blanc !)  their  cry  of  competition.  And  we  know  that 
humane  and  indefatigable  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  has  been  per- 
plexed out  of  many  a  night's  rest,  to  consider  how  all  these 
"  diBtinguished  "  and  '*  unfortunate  "  foreigners  are  to  be  accom- 
modated with  honorary  tickets  at  the  next  Polish  Ball ! ! — It  must 
be  a  comfort  to  the  gentry  of  Dublin  to  learn  that  a  legion  of  the 
bravest  have  crossed  the  channel,  to  assist  the  vitriol-Force 
Repealers  in  charging — no,  in  discharging  soda-water  bottles, 
to  be  ready  against  their  grand  street  exhibition,  which  is  to  beat 
Hr.  Guitar  Cochrane 's,  and  Mr.  Robert  Macaire  Reynolds's,  hoUow. 

This  may  be  all  pleasant  enough  for  the  Londoner — who  has 
loved  an  excitement,  ever  since  the  days  when  Horace  Walpole's 
China-man,  advertised  the  only  jar  in  Europe  which  had  been 
cracked  hy  the  Earthquake,''  and  preferred  an  O.P.  row,  to  a 
legitimate  Siddonian  performance.  But  those  who  desire  less 
exquisite  and  more  obvious  and  visible  sights — Tower  Regalias- 
Gogs  and  Magogs — The  Lord  Mayor — *•  six  Aldermen  in  wigs  " 
— ^Her  Majesty  in  Staie  at  a  Theatre  Royal,  and  the  like — ^have 
fared  less  delicately,  we  fear,  this  season.  They  have  been 
put  off  with  rather  state  pleasures. — No  admirable  little  commu- 
nity of  Socialists,  like  "the  Industrious  Fleas,"  has  opened  its 
"  parallellogram  "  for  their  delectation !— No  Tom  Thumb  has 
driven  along  our  streets,  (par  sufferance  of  the  Newfoundland  Dogs,) 
to  excite  the  envy  of  full-grown  Men,  that  so  small  a  mite  should 
coin  money  so  fast! — There's  the  Great  Plaster  Hand,  at  the 
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Cosmorama,  tis  trne, — an  apparition  somewhat  of  the  ugliest^  hat 
«|ipealing  whimsically  to  the  imagiiiati(»i :  as  some  trophy  m^ht 
^  mokd  up  by  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  : .  to  aoqaaint  Lord  Major 
.Whittington's  subjects  that  Bow  may  sleep  at  peace  and  WMte- 
hall  dread  do  raid  or  foray.  But,  go  not  in^ — trusty  and  weSl- 
"beloyed  Si^t^seer ! — ^If  you  make  a  point  of  keying  your  reefieet 
for  giaiiis- alive  :  content. yourself  with  the  sight,  of  a  stray  Beef*- 
eater — or  look  onA^  in  high  club-time,  for  the  genial  and  ssftnlj 
Jacob  Omnimn  of  the  Times. — as  he  paces  Psdl  Mall :  ci^pable, 
be  sure,  of  carrying  off  the  gate»  of  Gaza^  or.  Somnaathy  or  Tbe 
Bank — or  the  pair  that  dose  Constitution  HilL — So  shall  yon 
keep  your  reTereDce;andyhi^ly>yoBrtmor.  Gonotiitl  The  caged 
Brobdignag  of  the  Cosmoratna^  is  anythu^raftherithaa  iiBpeeiiig  : 
a  vacant,  melanefaoly,  plaeid  failure ! — &  creature  to  be  donbledji^ 
or  pulled  to  pieees,  or  swept  out^  at  the  wicked  wiU  and  pleasiire 
of  the  first  humatn  wren,  who  shall  choose  to  measmre  his  itt^ics, 
against  ITS  ells!  Must  there  be  always  disappointm^  and 
foMy,  and  feebleness  in  over-growth  ?  Dear  Sight^e»,  bera  is  a 
question,  which,  with  the  best  of  goed-wilLI  beg  you  to  lay  be&re 
your  Debating  Society !  It  coatams  matter  for  tough,  argameiit : 
and  that  is  worth  many  a  shilling  show. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  the  world's  preetoos  tine,  by 
talking  about  The  Mysterious.  Lady ;  "  as.  greal  a  puzzle  to  all 
oommen^seBsible  people — ay,,  and  to  m^  of  science  •  too— aa  Her 
of  Babyion. — I  am  not  going  to  invite  the  untravelled  to  look  at 
ibe  Panorama  of  Vienna  as  it  t&as  under  Mettemioh : — since,  for 
ax^ht  we  know,  at  the  moment  of  asking,  St.  Stephea*s  spire  " 
may.  be  standmg  pinnacle  downwards  :  and  .  th«  Prater,  instead  of 
being  noisy  with  Carrousels  (the  Burmese  for  menry-gOHronda) 
echoing  with  the  bruit  of  artillery. — Nor,  evoi  though  "  si^ta  " 
are  under  discussion,  will  I  call  your  attention  to  the  Tabieimx 
whnoh  are  bo  favourite  a  delectation  for  elderiy  gaKdemen  «mL 
yonrg  artists^  (and  so  oddly  popular,  just.noWy  in  ddicaftd  Amerieft); 
neither  to  the  Casim  balls,  .  Tiiiere 


Good  welcome!  say  I,  to  all  good  popular  entca1;ainraeBtal  And  let 
the  above  be  made  as  good  as  possible,  sinoe  they  may-  hare 
their  place  and  function  in  the  London  season^ — as  faudj  as- the 
inanities  of  Ahnaeks,  or.  the  more  poetieal    celebrities  "  of  the 


— Barnwells  do  consort, 
For  Frenchmen  to  depict,  and  Smiths  to  Umd  ; — 
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ahakesfieariAiiSy — or  Tbe  Beretead  Mr.  Bandy's  Tial8H>f-wr8tIi 
SuireeB  "—or  tl»  more  tmwfol  xMetings  at  Ezeier  Hall,  oyer 
i4iich  Mr.  Htdkli  pveaidefl.  If  A's  tailor  enjoys  his  own  box  (and 
bonquels  to  ihnm)  at  Mr«  Lumlej's  opera :  who  shall  wrangle  with 
A-'s  tailor's  appMBtioei,  . if  he  also  chooses  to  dance  and  nng,  and 
easn  a  headaehe  cheap?  Nothing,  (the  apprentice  will  assure 
joi^  is  so  difiicnlt  to  find,  as  a  ''good  pattern  {deasnre,"  for 
jMthfrof  his  complezioB.  Mr.  Cuffey  has  his  public  life  :  where- 
fore net  we  of  Tooley  and  other  streets  oar  diversions?  wherefore 
mt  oar  singers  and  serenaders,  as  well  aa  the  Clob  gentry  of  Fall 
Mali  and  Bt  JaoMs  Street  ? 

This  has  been  a  greai  year  for  dead  walls  and  vans. — '*  The 
IdtotoMic  Hat "  has  figured  nobly  beside  "  The  War  Organ," 
(what  manner  of  instniiarat  is  this  ?) ;  and  Men  of  England  " 
hatfe  been  inTited  to  keep  the  peace  on  the  east  of  a  street,  while 

Siavee  of  Britain  and  Erin  "  hare  been  promised  gratnitoas 
UHtmetion  how-to  break  the  same  in  the  opposite  quarter. — love 
tinseert  of  pitfay  pcdhioSi  I  Ioyb  to  listen  to  the  comments  of  passing 
debater — whether  it  be  some  grim  Poile  sighing  for  a  Barricade, 
some  square,  ruddy  Bntcher's  boy  who  has  difficulty  over 
the  words  of  nutny  syllableB ! — ^And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  grave 
knewiedge — ^what  hints  do  we  not  find  of  bargains  to  be  bought. 
— !&eBch  aSks  hmd  price ;  Irish  linens  at  no  price  at  all ; 
Turkey  rugs»  manna^at  a. '  frightful  sacrifice,'  and  boots  and  shoes 
at  a  'nominal  %are !  '"^ — Miss  Weak'&  "Daily"  (being  her 
paraphrase  of  all  the  denuneiatorj  texts  she  prefers)  is  savoor- 
leas'  eoB^Mured  with  a  mormng's  fortattous  rea^ng  <^  this  choice 
quality.  'Tis  a  short  and  easy  way  of  coming  at  the  state  of 
mrtienS)  not  to  say  "  The  End.  of  ^e  World," — worth  many  a 
BibIm^'s  Charge,  or  Treatise  by  the  <'  UseM. Knowledge  "  peofde  : 
wevtibr  many  a  loi^  speech  in  the  House,  fflkd  with  figures  which 
(for  OBgbt  the  puldio  can  t^)  may  be  only  figures  of  Speech  : — 
€harles  Lamb. has  pathetically  sm^  of  the  poor  boy's  snatohed 
pleasure  at  a  Book  Stall :  but  give  me  the  lore  of  a  Dead  Wail, 
when  the  ways  and  wants  of  the  world  we  live  in,  are  in  question. 
Itiias  its  pictuGRBS  too,  meriting  a  separate  dissertation :  but  we  mint 
pmently  discoss  more  august  exhibitions,,  and  therefore  leave  the 
sfao^tiU  a  rainy — not,  ailmght^ — day  I 

So  much  for  some  of  the  signs  of  The  Season.  There  is  a 
nemmit,  however,  at  which  the  most  indefatigable  haunter  of  the 
atreeits  becomes  tired  of  faces :  and  of  the  literature  on  blank  walls 
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and  hoards — and  of  tlie  perambulating  newspapers.— Blessed  a^t 
such  a  moment  is  the  Londoner  beyond  the  Parisian,  the  Viennese, 
the  Berliner,  or  the  lounger  of  Milan  (did  the  Milanese  ever 
lounge  in  the  streets.)  Supposing  Kensington  Gardens  with  their 
domes  and  pji*amids  of  chestnut  bloom,  too  much  of  an  Ultima 
Thule  for  one  sick  of  the  Strand,  and  worn  out  with  the  pavement 
of  Regent  Street,  and  all  its  foreigners,  with  diamond  breast- 
pins on  dirty  shirts," — the  April  aspect  of  St.  James's  Park,  is  a 
thing  to  pay  rent  and  taxes  for. — Delicious  green  grass — almond 
trees  '*  rosed  "  (as  Tennyson  has  it)  with  a  flush  of  tender  bloom 
— the  old  elms  lightly  veiled  with  new  leaves — ^the  young  shrubs 
budding  out  at  every  bough;  with  masses  of  rich  and  various 
architecture  coming  in  "  at  every  comer,  just  as  if  Marshall  had 
marshalled  them,  or  Grieve  rejoiced  in  a  happy  inspiration  by  way 
of  flat " — are  these  things  to  be  overlooked  among  the  pleasures 
of  "  the  London  Season  "  because  they  cost  nothing, — ^because 
they  must  h$  shared  with  two  hundred  nursery  maids,  and  two  Life 
Guardsmen  ? — If  you  are  too  busy  to  enjoy  the  gentle  influences 
and  refreshment  they  minister — I  am  sorry  for  you.  Broths 
Operative !  If  you  are  too  fine,  or  too  travelled  to  think  them 
worth  enjoying,  leave  Nature  in  London  to  better  spirits — pass  on, 
and  satiate  yourself  with  its  culinary  art.  There  is  the  Clarendon 
for  you  to  dine  at — or  M.  Soyer*s  unambitious  table  in  the  Reform 
Palace — or  that  new  and  ambiguous  establishment  at  the  comer 
of  Jermyn  Street — where  you  will  find  the  smell  of — ^not  the  song 
of  the — Turtle ;  I  mean  the  Royal  Symposium  ! 

To  me,  who  am  alike  by  nature  and  necessity  a  perverse  Londoner, 
a  lover  of  The  Season,'*  a  haunter  of  all  places  where  men  (and 
women)  consort,  something  of  a  kindred  relief  is  occasionally  admi- 
nistered by  the  Picture  Shows  ; — by  Christie,  with  its  Hobbimas 
and  Ruysdaels,  and  Karel  du  Jardins — and  Dutch  towns  by  Vander 
Heyden,  looking  so  cozily  asleep  in  the  pellucid  sun-shine, — or  by 
the  more  set  and  formal  exhibitions  of  modem  Art.  And  no  disre- 
spect to  the  Goodalls  and  Inskips  of  Pall  Mall — ^nor  to  the  Huddle- 
stones  and  Foggos  of  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East — our  landscape 
painters  have  the  best  of  it.  Lee  and  Allen  shall  lead  you  through 
quiet  fields,  and  among  woody  lanes,  and  in  and  out  of  the  Coombs 
of  Devonshire,  till  you  totally  forget  that  there  is  such  a  property  9s 
a  "gas  light,"  or  such  an  Arcadian  as  a  Policeman  withm a 
a  stone's  throw, — Creswick  shall  charm  you  by  the  gloom  and 
the  loneliness  of  his  rock-scenery,  till  you  almost  expect  Echo  to 
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reply  to  you  "  How  beautiful !  " — Linnell  shall  show  you  his  own 
picturesque  assortments  of  cloud  and  moorland,  and  huge  forest- 
giants  felled  by  the  wood-cutter.  But  I  beg  to  protest  against 
Linnell's  "  brown  tree"  in  spite  of  Sir  George  Beaumont's  recorded 
predilection  —  as  a  device  more  tricky  than  truthful.  In  this 
matter,  however,  I  am  open  to  conviction  by  either  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh  or  Felix  Summerly,  or  the  '*  Sketcher  "  who 
used  to  write  landscapes  so  beautifully  for  Blackwood, 

Let  me  mention  while  we  are  upon  the  subject,  one  threatening 
sign  in  our  April  exhibitions,  small,  but  most  significant ;  one 
vrmch  Her  Majesty,  anxious  to  protect  her  good  subjects  against 
revolutionary  ideas,  should  look  to  : — namely,  the  undue  excel- 
lence of  female  talent.  What  will  the  women  do  next?  I  beg  to 
enquire  of  Mrs,  Somerville — of  Miss  Hays — of  the  profoundly- 
learned  and  delicately  womanly  Authoress  of  **  Azeth  " — of  Miss 
Laura  Barker,  whose  duetts  and  glees  beat  those  of  oiu'Balfes  and 
Bametts  and  Bishops  hollow! — Step  with  me  into  the  rooms  of  the 
New  Water  Colour  Society,  if  we  are  agreed  in  fearing^uch  matter 
for  mischief.  Doubtless  you  expected  nothing  worse  than  the  por- 
traiture of  a  bunch  of  grapes  (with  the  bloom  on  'em)  by  the  side  of 
a  carved  ivory  cup,  deliciously  yellowed  by  Time  the  arch-Con- 
noisseur. Doubtless  you  conceived  that  the  utmost  stretch  reached 
by  female  audacity  (cdbeit  dear  evergreen  Lady  Morgan  has  memo- 
rialised The  Pope,  about  "a  remainder"  of  her^old  "Italy") — 
would  be  an  encounter  of  York  and  Lancaster  Roses,  or  a  standard 
of  tricolor  pelargoniums. — All  these  deeds,  Mrs.  Margetts  has 
done — ^but,  if  you  fancied  that  this  was  all  "the  sex  "  could  and 
should  dare,  you  have  reckoned  without  your  host,  it  is  clear : — 
as  Miss  Setchell  and  Miss  Egerton  will  presently  convince  you. 
Holding  to  the  Salique  law,  as  you  do,  profound  will  be  your  dis- 
couragement at  the  sight  of  the  former  lady's  **  Silken  gown  "  (I 
love  to  be  precise — numbered  54,  in  the  Catalogue,)  Perhaps  the 
maiden  whose  temptation  was  so  prettily  told  in  the  Scotch  ballad, 
looks  here  a  trifle  too  forlorn,  in  her  resolution  to  prefer  a  whole 
heart  and  '*  Donald  "  to  fine  clothes,  and  *'  silleir  to  spare." — I  am 
myself,  rather  plagued  with  misgivings,  that,  after  all  is  said  and 
sung,  she  will  do  what  other  women  have  done — yield;  and  shortly 
figure  in  the  Tifi/^es  and  Daily  News,  as  Mrs.  Robin  Gray! — But 
ilSs  is  the  ballad-mongers  fault — the  fault,  too,  of  the  old  air,  whicli 
is  one  of  the  melancholy  times.  Both  have  conspired  to  make  the 
transaction  intolerably  sentimental,  instead  of  hopeful — cheerful— 
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natural. — ^And  Miss  Setckell  has  painted  up  to  the  dittj,  ratker 
than  to  Woman's  noble  heart  a^nd  honest  love.  Bnt,  the  tradilaoital 
reading  granted,  how  true  is  the  expresmon  of  her  drairing! — how 
simple,  but  clever  its  arrangement —  how  masterly  its  e<doiir  ! 
Even  Messrs.  Haghe  and  Wehnertj — who  seem  resolved  to  prove 
that  water  is  richer  than  oil, — have  nothing  to  teadi  this  lady< — 
And  I  ''love  her  all  the  better,''  as  the  song  sajs,  beeanae  her 
painting  has  never  a  touch  of  the  Sand,  or  the  Bettina,  or  tJie 
ichat^s-he^^-neme  American  Preacheress,  in  it  —  but  is  puielj 
womanly,  and  strong  in  its  purity  and  its  womanhood. 

But  the  Woman  rises  into  the  Lady  in  a  little  oval  picture  hj 
Miss  Egerton — ^numbered 276 — rand  christened ' '  Madonna  Lttoxa. ' ' 
This  is  no  ''Lady,"  in  the  acceptation  of  My  Lady's  Abigail — 
as  little  one  of  those  complimented  by  the  American  divine  whom 
Miss  Martineau  sat  under,  when  he  asked,  "  Who  were  last  «t  tbe 
Cross  ?  Ladies.  Who  were  first  at  the  Sepuldbre  ?  Ladies,** — 
But  here  is  a  Lady,  such  as  Petrarch  sung;  su«h  as,  in  lus  ikme, 
Palma  Ye^Sthio  painted;  graceful :  refined :  nobly-bred  ;  UMm- 
scious, — neither  a  strcmg-minded  woman — ^nor  a  wtt — ^nor  a  wonuut 
over  and  above  skilled  in  tongues,  known  or  imknown, — hut  a 
sweet,  serene,  gentle  donnas  swift  to  attach  love ;  sure  to  aeeure 
respect :  a  Lady  whose  colours  Honour  were  honoured  to  wmvt.; 
in  whose  smile  Faith  might  put  faith ; — A  Lady  aaeh.  as  Brewuii^ 
has  shown  us,  in  his  exquisite  Duehess  G(dombe,  (I  h(^,  graeioBS 
reader  you  have  heard  of  her  "Birthday,")  diaming  all  the 
tawdry  compositions  of  Court  millinery  and  Opera  sisiplieityi — all 
the  "  Adelaides  of  taste/'  and  the  Clem^tinas  of  May  F«ir. 

Sung  by  ^  by  Chalon  painted  ! 

If  the  Paintress  of  this  picture,  be  not  herself,  a.Lady,  too,-— Art  m 
a  lie  ;  and  Poetry  another  ;  ajid  Experience  a  thirds — "  MaAMMm. 
Laura  "  should  find  a  place  in  a  Royal  Cd^inet. — Perhaps  she  w31. 

But,  like  King  George  of  civil  memory,  "  belike  *'  you  may 
enjoy  neither  "  Boetry  nor  Bainting : "  but  prefer  taking  a  rorad 
of  the  play-houses. — This  every  one  discourages  you  from  doiBg; 
Those  who  don't  like  going  to  plays  themselves,  are  Kuman  ^yyui 
benevolent  :  and  accordingly  resolve  that  you  shall  take  no  plea- 
sure in  the  old  Englishman's  delight. — And  it  may  be  tme  that 
we  have  fallen  on  a  bad  year. — For,  as  to  the  theatres:  mhaX 
can  be  odder  than  the  pasture  of  i^airs  "  as  Will  Jefikuis  halh 
it — ^withiti  their  wooden  O-^s  ?  Tee/p  into  the  "  Legitiaiatea 
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&sl.  Brama  is  dead,  cry  the  Curdles  who  are  perpetii&IIj 
talking  of  palmy  days "  and  dd  plays  —  and  actors  of  an 
impossible  exeeilenee.  And  bo  (mark  ikte  sequence  I)  we  htm 
had  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  Portman  Market :  —  The 
Soomful  Lady"  looked  to  the  life  by  beautiful  Mrs.  Warner ; 
and  kcr  Ahi^l  (no  better  Abigail  could  haye  held  the  train  of 
Abington  or  Farren)  ''done  to  a  turn,"  as  epicures  say,  by 
capital,  quamt  Miss  Saunders  :  and  since  "  The  Scornful  Lady,'-' 
we  hare  bad  ''  The  Double  Marriage,"  that  grand  impas- 
sioned Tragedy,  somewhat  orer-strained,  but  worth  a  dozen 
of  the  ''Mourning  Brides'*  and  ''Fatal  Marriages ".  and 
Yeniee  Freserveds  in  which  Siddons  thrilled  the  Town,  when 
Tragedy  "  was." — And,  «o,  .(the  Drama  being  still  dead)  Mr. 
Fhdps  has  been  playing  Bhakespesre  play  after  Shakespeare 
play  at  **  the  Wells  " — and  showing  the  world  how  glorious  and 
ehiuming  they  are,  as  compared  with  the  "  Eradnes,"  and  such 
flimsy  amd  tnrgid  productions  as  made  the  ladies  "  ciy  quarts,*' 
during  the  O'Neill.epid^emcc,  when  Tragedy  still  "  wai:" — And  so 
in  a  third  place  (The  Drama  being  particularly  dead)  has  Mr. 
Maeready  been  going  his  favourite  round,  antpice  Mr.  ifaddox— « 
^  oipported  "  as  the  phrase  is  by  Mrs.  Butler — ^a  phrase  more 
fitting  than  metaphorical — since  to  the  whole  of  "Lear,"  as 
di^sted  by  him,  were  parcelled  oat  the  fewest  possible  lines  of 
CSrdelia  which  could  be  allotted  to  her.  Doubtless  there  were 
some  inscrutable  reasons  for  this,  which  simple  lorers  of  Shake- 
speare are  not  expected  to  understand  :  but  seeing  how  impas- 
sioned was  her  Desdemona,  how  royal  her  Queen  Kcaharine,  we 
humbly  submit  that  the  Lady  might  have  been  trusted  with  the 
entire  part — and  not  a  few  scraps  and  shreds  thereof! — Further, 
to  auiiientioate  the  Drama's  utter  death,  hare  we  not  had  the 
tmnnphof  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  in  clever  Mr.  Lovell's  clever 
Flay  "The  Wife's  Secret?" — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  apparition 
in  the  old  haunt  of  Eliiston  and  Yestris,  of  Master  Ghistavus 
Brooke — ^figuring  like  MaekecUh  betwixt  a  pair  of  "mournful 
auids,"  not  **  merry  wives/' — to  wit.  Miss  Glyn  and  Miss  Duret> 
•—ia  Brooke,  willing,  it  has  seemed,  to  £ow  two  ways  at  onee, 
— «  prooeeding  as  xmheard  of  in  theatrical  history  as  the  pair 
ef  biudu  taking  the  same  side  of  the  Thames,  so  energetically 
adflMiiidied  by  Mr.  Puff.  And,  lastly,  (by  this  time  it  may  be 
presumed  that  we  have  reached  the  Dtama's  burial,)  can  we  over* 
look  the  invatton  recently  made  on  Britain's  shores,  by  a  bevy  of 
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brave  American  ladies  ? — Mrs.  BaiTett  the  jocund,  and  Mrs.  Mowatt 
the  literary  and  interesting, — and  Miss  Cushman,  the  great  actress, 
Trhose  Borneo  has  plagued  more  people  than  enough :  because  it 
was  so  good  and  owed  no  traditions  to  any  body.  As  for  talking 
of  Lady  Boothby,  and  Mrs.  Keeley,  and  Madame  Vestris  the 
perennial — and  Mrs.  Sterling,  whose  Anne  Bracegtrdle,  in  Mr. 
Oxenford's  **  Tragedy  Queen,"  beat  the  French  heroine  of  the 
original  "  Tirtdate**  hollow, — were  I  once  to  begin,  I  should 
nerer  end.  Wherefore,  I  say  to  the  playgoer,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  beliere  in  Mr.  Satan  Montgomery — **  Clear  your  mind  of 
cant," — and  when  you  hear  that  the  Drama  is  dead,  take  a 
Hansom  or  an  Omnibus,  and  enquire  for  yourselyes.  You  won't 
find  "the  aristocracy,',  perhaps,  at  "the  play,*'  as  of  old  ;  you 
mil  find  some  Mr,  Chronicle  in  the  next  box,  who  shall  grumble 
to  you  for  any  given  time,  over  the  past  dynasties  of  actors  and 
actresses.  But  look  on  the  stage,  and  watch  the  humours  of  the 
pit,  and  I  will  bet  you  a  crown,  to  be  spent  in  any  treat  you 
like,  from  the  Opera  down  to  Madame  Wharton's  show,  that  you 
wUl  change  your  mind,  be  the  cry  ever  so  noisy. 

Then,  ere  we  approach  those  magnificent  haunts  of  Illegiti- 
macy, our  three  Opera  Houses  ;  ere  we  deal  with  such  Dalilahs 
as  Mdlle.  Lind — or  such  a  Herodias  as  Cerito— to  say  nothing 
of  Cleopatra  Grisi,  or  CreSsida  Alboni — the  talker-over  of  the 
"London  Season"  and  its  entertainments,  must  not  forget  one 
very  choice  pleasure — the  Shakspearian  Readings  of  Mrs.  Butler. 
If,  not  contented  with  talking-over  plays,  he  have  ever  himself 
tried  to  read  a  Play  aloud — to  make  one  voice  supply  foot-lights 
and  set-scenes,  and  exits  and  entrances,  and  the  stolidity  id 
Bogherryy  and  the  concentrated  Jewish  hate  of  Shylock — and 
the  wit  of  Beatrice — and  the  melancholy  sarcasm  of  Jdquet — and 
have  felt,  how  the  keenest  intelligence  and  most  immediate  sym- 
pathy were  all  insufficient  to  provide  against  fatigue  and  to  supply 
the  defects  of  limited  power— to  meet  the  difficulty  of  getting  over 
level  ground,  and  the  necessity  for  instant  and  subtle  change  of 
mood — the  poetry,  the  art,  the  dramatic  intelligence  of  "the 
Daughter  of  the  Kembles"  will  come  over  him  with  "  a  special 
wonder,"  as  something  rare  and  delicate— claiming  honour  and 
recognition  even  when  their  manifestation  parts  company  with 
every  thoughtful  man's  own  most  peculiar  and  fastidious  fancy. 
But — since  every  one  agrees  that  the  Drama  is  dead — ^there  has 
been  enough,  and  too  much  perhaps,  said  on  the  subject. 
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But  who  could  say  too  mucli  in  praise  of  the  French  equestrians 
at  Druij  Lane  ?  Not  the  Poets  of  Moses,  one  thousand  strong — 
not  the  Key.  Richard  Cobbold,  in  the  glory  of  his  fine  language 
utterly  inimitable — not  Mr.  Bunn,  when  his  Pegasus  moved  ^e 

most  Ducrow-ishly — not  Mr.   when  at  his  seventh  speech 

and  third  bottle  after  dinner. — Those  who  have  read  the  clever 
book  by  Mrs.  Dalkeith  Holmes — I  mean  her  Tour  on  Horse- 
back from  Paris  to  Florence — and  remember  how  she  was  called 
"  Cefei,"  by  people,  who  seeing  her  in  her  riding-habit  were  not 
sure  as  to  her  sex>  may  have  hugged  themselves  in  an  impudent 
English  prejudice  that  French  women  could  not  ride. — Let  them 
go  and  see  Mdlle.  Caroline.  And  I  question  (but  this  is  too 
unpatriotic  !)  if  the  holiday-keeper  to  whose  felicity  the  unaltered 
version  of  '*  Hot  Codlings  '  is  the  most  essentisd — ^will  hence- 
forvrard  (forgetting  the  country  of  Grimaldi)  dare  to  assume  for 
Old  England  the  monopoly  of  Clowns,  after  having  rejoiced  in  the 
quaintness  of  Auriol. — Disparagement  becomes  weak,  when  such 
perfection  is  the  theme :  and  the  loudest  protest  to  be  made  on 

the  subject  is  that  of  honest,  English,  gentlemanly  G  ,  whom 

I  caught  standing,  serious  and  alone,  in  the  pit  of  a  certain 
theatre — a  few  nights  after  the  first  English  workmen  returned 
home  to  tell  the  Chartists  all  about  French  freedom. 

"  Well,  sir  ' — said  he — "  I  think  it  was  all  right  and  proper, 
the  demonstration  that  they  made  those  French  folks  make  on 
Monday  at  Drury  Lane. — Sir,  they  forced  them  to  sing  '  God 
save  the  Queen.'  And  the  riders,  too !  " 

And  with  *'  God  save  the  Queen"  fitly  may  end  this  first  fit  of 
"the  London  Season."  Next  month,  peradventure,  I  may  be 
geuteeler — ^and  prattle  of  drawing-rooms,  horticultural  fetes,  the 
chestnuts  in  Bushey  Park,  the  white  bait  at  Blackwall — the  Races 
— and  the  Operas — as  elegantly,  as  if  I  were  what  Bo$a  Matilda 
calls,  the  **  unprecedently-qualified  authoress  of  FASHION !  '* 
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FiTE  pearly  teeth  and  a  eoft  blue  eye, 

A  sixdess  eye  of  blue, 
Tbat  is  dim  or  is  bright,  it  scarce  knows  why, 

That,  baby  dear,  is  you ; 
And  pajrted  hair  of  a  pale,  pale  gold, 

That  is  priceless  every  curl. 
And  a  boldness  shy  and  a  fear  half  bold. 

Ay,  that 's  my  baby  girl. 

A  small,  small- frock,  as  the  snowdrop  white. 

That  is  worn  with  a  tiny  pride. 
With  a  sash  of  blue,  by  a  little  sight 

With  a  baby  wonder  eyed, 
And  a  pattering  pair  of  restless  Aoea 

Whose  feet  have  a  tiny  fsll. 
That  not  for  the  world's  coined  wealth  we'd. lose 

That  Baby  May,  we  call. 

A  rocker  of  dolls  with  staring  eyes 

That  a  thought  of  sleep  disdain, 
That  with  shouts  of  tiny  lolh^ies 

Are  by 'd  and  by'd  in  vain ; 
A  drawer  of  carts  with  baby  noise. 

With  strainings  and  pursed  up  brow. 
Whose  hopes  are  cakes  and  whose  dreams  are  toys, 

Ay,  that 's  my  baby  now. 

A  sinking  of  heart,  a  shuddering  dread. 

Too  deep  for  a  word  or  tear — 
Or  a  joy  whose  measure  may  not  be  said, 

As  the  foture  is  hope  or  lear ; 
A  snmless  venture,  whose  voyage's  fiftte 

We  would  and  yet  would  not  know. 
Is  she  whom  we  dower  with  love  as  great 

As  is  perilled  by  hearts  below. 

Oh  what  as  her  tiny  laugh  is  dear, 

O^  our  days  with  gladness  girds ! 
Or  what  is  the  sound  we  love  to  hear 

Like  the  joy  of  her  baby  words ! 
Oh  pleasure  our  pain  and  joys  our  fears 

Should  be,  could  the  future  say. 
Away  with  sorrow — time  has  no  tears 

For  the  eyes  of  Baby  May. 
O^omePlfice^  Bladtheath,  ^W.  C*»BD«atn. 
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A.  FELON'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

DuYSES  Dhu  wfts  esteemed  s  prefoimd  pluloBOpher  hj  his 
«Qnxitryme&.  This  laepotatioa  wss  easalj  made  among  a  l»eiiighted 
nee  Oriental  paguw.  Of  Bka's  tiudiee  h  is  hnpoesible  to  gire 
any  aeceant — so  myBtariovslj  and  secretly  were  Otiej  condtieted  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doolyt  of  his  ■uperiorify  erer  the  generality  of 
tiie  pe^e  ahont  hinu  He  was  a  shrewd,  plansable,  eloquent  man. 
Re  deighted  in  mysteries^  hecanfle  he  knew  that  ignorant  minds 
were  always  more  or  less  si^entitioiiA ;  and  he  practised  upcm 
the  erednHty  of  his  neighhoiirs  to  his  own  priTate  adrantage. 
From  far  and  wide  men  hastened,  in  tkeir  difficulties,  to  oonralt 
the  pluioBopher,  Duyaed  I^n ;  who  invariaUy  CGntrived  to  send 
spplMBants  from  his  do<Mr  with  thankfid  hearts  and  lightened 
pockets.  With  i^e  gOTeramefit  he  was  a  mui  of  immense  infla- 
enee,  inasmndi  aa  he  taught  j^atesamn  the  art  of  wheedling  taxes 
from  ihe  people  wi^ut  provoking  £sc(»itent  or  resistance  ;  and 
^e  king  had  onoe  or  twice  permitted  the  sage  to  eat  at  his  royal 
table — a  dtstinction  «snaHy  only  youehBaied  to  the  greatest  nobles 
of  the  land.  This  oondescension  on  the  part  of  royalty  in  no  way 
dazded  Bha ;  he  nereiy  regarded  the  hoaaovr  as  part  payment  for 
Itis  great  sernees  t»  the  erown,  and  so  treated  the  matter  very 
lighSy.  TUis  nondialanoe  p?oToked  tiie  displeas«re  of  the  king  ; 
henceforth  Bhn  was  a  marked  maiu 

The  king  was.  a&  abaohite  menaroh— «  man  who  boasted  the 
blessed  privily  ef  saerificing  hnmsn  life  to  satisfy  personal  pque 
«r  last  of  wealth  ;  and  who,  moreover,  did  not  scnxple  to  take 
advantage  ef  ibis  privilege  at  every  oppertimity.  Poor  men  were 
eompoiratively  safe  :  bnt  the  rich  were  in  daily  fear  of  the  bow- 
string, inasmuch  aa  the  law  of  the  land  wiUed  the  cmifiscation  of 
the  property  of  malafiutors  to  the  sovereign.  When  Buysed  Bhu 
heaod  iha^t  he  had  efiended  his  royal  master,  he  koghed  at  the 
fears  which  his  brethren  entertaitted  en  his  accomit,  and  sud  that 
he  dmited  the  king  to  do  his  worst.  This  defiance  struck  terror  to 
the  hearts  ei  all  who  heard  it,  and  people  began,  to  shrink  frcnn 
the  approach  of  the  sage,  lest,  being  seen  in  his  c<»npany,  they 
siioald  be  suspected  of  A^dmg  him  in  a  plot  against  the  govern- 
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ment.  Dha  despised  this  cowardice  on  the  part  of  his  neighbours, 
and  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  no  longer  valued  their 
friendship  nor  wished  for  their  society  ;  whereupon  he  was  caUed 
a  fanatic,  a  madman,  and  a  reckless  visionary.  Dhu  heeded  not 
these  interpretations  of  his  conduct:  he  felt  his  moral  power 
and  reposed  peaceably  therein. 

Suddenly  a  state  bubble  burst :  Dhu  was  concerned  in  it,  arrested, 
and  brought  to  trial.  It  appeared  in  evidence  against  him  that 
he  had  been  engaged  in  conjunction  with  others  (secretly  abetted 
by  the  king)  buying  over  the  soldiers  of  a  rival  state  to  his  master. 
The  foreign  prince  with  whose  soldiers  Dhu  and  his  colleagues  had 
tampered,  had  discovered  the  plot,  and  demanded  an  immediate 
explanation  from  the  king.  The  king,  who  marked  out  Dhu  for 
vengeance,  saw  here  a  fitting  opportunity  to  satisfy  his  rage  :  he 
therefore  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  promised  ihe 
foreign  prince  that  the  base  directors  of  this  disgraceful  trickery 
should  be  brought  to  condign  punishment.  The  only  point  that 
could  be  brought  home  against  Duysed  Dhu  was  that  he  had 
received  certain  moneys  from  the  king  for  which  he  .had  not 
accounted :  that  he  had  expended  it  in  bribing  foreign  soldiers 
was  a  mere  conjecture.  However  this  conjecture  alone  would 
have  sufficed  to  put  a  full  stop  to  Dhu's  career,  had  not  the  nobles 
of  the  land  interfered  on  his  behalf.  Pardoned  for  having  been 
an  object  of  suspicion  Dhu  was  arraigned  as  a  thief,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  be  bowstrung.  The  king  declared  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  pardon  an  offence  that  had  done  injury  to  the  royal 
exchequer  :  had  the  crime  been  merely  the  murder  of  a  plebeian, 
or  some  such  trivial  offence,  he  might  have  felt  disposed  to  show 
some  degree  of  mercy  to  the  prisoner ;  but  as  the  case  stood,  he 
could  promise  no  commutation  of  the  sentence,  and  the  prisoner 
must  prepare  for  an  inconveniently  tight  neckcloth  in  the  shape  of 
a  bowstring.  This  sentence  was  received  by  the  people  in  silence : 
they  did  hot  dare  to  plead  for  a  felon,  inasmuch  at  they  knew  that 
their  sovereign  regarded  felony  as  the  blackest  of  all  sins* 

The  ministers  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  Dhu.  He  was  too  popu- 
lar :  his  influence  with  the  people  was  too  powerful.  His  intellect 
mastered  their  own,  and  they  feared  that  ere  long  he  might  take 
precedence  of  ihem,  should  he  be  allowed  to  live.  Besides,  he 
was  the  sole  depositary  of  some  ministerial  secrets,  the  promulga- 
tion of  which  would  place  ihem  in  a  very  awkward  and  alarming 
predicament.    They  had  a  difficult  part  to  play.    They  promised 
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Dhu  to  exert  their  influence  witH  the  king  on  his  behalf :  and 
they  did  exert  that  influence  to  obtain — his  immediate  execution. 

When  Dujsed  Dhu  heard  the  flnal  determination  of  his  sove- 
reign, he  could  not  repress  the  utterance  of  an  oath.  This  was 
the  gratitude  of  a  king! — this  the  reward  for  a  long  life  of 
ceaseless  labour  in  the  cause  of  royalty !  He  had  sacrificed  honour 
to  serve  his  master.  He  had  stolen  from  the  people  to  fill  the 
royal  exchequer,  and  in  consideration  of  these  services  he  had 
received  some  empty  honours  ;  yet  for  his  first  offence  against  the 
crown  he  was  condemned  to  die !  He  had  been  the  tool  of 
ministers  for  years  ;  he  had  wrested  property  from  the  merchants, 
and  wives  from  their  lawful  husbands,  to  satisfy  the  avarice  and 
passion  of  his  master  ;  and  were  these  services  not  to  be  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  him  ? — ^was  he  to  die  like  the  common  herd 
of  plebeian  sinners  ? 

Duysed  Dhu  sat  in  the  darkness  of  his  prison  and  revolved  in 
his  mind  the  possibility  of  escape.  Physical  victory  over  his 
keepers  was  impossible  ;  he  therefore  determined  to  save  himself 
by  stratagem.  It  has  been  written  that  Dhu  was  a  philosopher, 
and  we  opine  that  this  has  been  written  of  him  with  justice. 
Being  a  Hindoo  and  far  removed  from  the  civilised  world,  Dhu  had 
not  amassed  his  mental  wealth  at  the  shrines  of  our  great  philoso- 
phers— Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Shakspeare — these  were  names 
unknown  to  Dhu !  He  was  a  philosopher,  nevertheless.  He  had 
studied  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men  ;  he  had  looked  through  the 
surface  of  things  ;  his  books  had  been  the  great  actors  about  him, 
and  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them.  Their  weaknesses, 
their  sins,  their  affections,  and  their  antipathies  had  been  bared 
by  Dhu  ;  and  now,  in  the  moment  of  peril,  he  determined  to  turn 
his  knowledge  to  account.  He  sent  for  his  jailor,  and  told  him  he 
had  an  important  secret  to  communicate  to  the  king ;  and  that, 
having  fulfilled  this  duty,  he  should  be  ready  to  die. 

The  jailor  straightway  went  to  the  sovereign,  and  delivered  the 
prisoner's  message  ;  whereupon  the  monarch  was  pleased  to  order 
that  Duysed  Dhu  be  brought  into  his  august  presence. 

We  have  sent  for  thee  that  thou  may  est  have  an  opportunity 
of  disclosing  this  boasted  secret.  Thou  must  die  this  afternoon, 
so  lose  no  time." 

My  royal  master,"  answered  Duysed  Dhu,  "  I  have  dis- 
covered the  means  of  producing  trees  that  shall  bear  gold." 

At  first  the  king  laughed  at  this  impudent  assertion  ;  but  being 
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pressed  bj  his  miiiisters  (wlio  felt  eonfioleBt  Hie  sage's  boast 
was  an  emptj  one)  to  gite  the  if^w  an  oppertmuty  of  diapfaiyia^ 
his  wondeifiil  powers,  his  sugestj  ai  leog^  orAerod  his  eoui> 
seUors  and  officers  of  state  to  ass^nble  en  a  oertaia  spot,  where 
tiiey  might  see  the  truth  of  Dhn's  assertion  put  to  the  te&t.  The 
officers  assembled  accordin^j,  and  foremost  in  the  thxong  stooci 
the  king.  Presentlj  Bnjsed  Dhu  was  coodaded  before  the 
assembly. 

*'  See/'  said  Dhu,  producing  a  stick  of  dead  weed,  **  this  piaee 
of  wood,  if  properiy  handled,  would  produce  a  tree,  erery  branch 
of  which  would  bear  gold*" 

"  The  fellow  manoeuTrea  wdl  for  a  respite,  ynnr  majesty,^  and 
the  prime  minister. 

Aye,  our  loyal  wisdsm  sees  ^bmi  aiaginf  ,"  lespiniipii  tiie 
king.  Then  addressing  Dhu — Fellow,  thy  paltry  sobterfage 
avaUs  thee  not." 

«<  Hear  me,  0  king,"  prayed  Duysed  Dfaw.  "  1  ask  no  reiqpite» 
mark  you  ;  all  I  ask  is,  that  an  honest  man  shall  ioeeh  this  stsek^ 
and  it  shall  straightway  shoot  forth  and  bear  gold.  I  confess  that 
I  have  been  guilty  of  felony,  and  am  therefore  powerless  in  tiie 
matter.  Mind,  to  be  <^  stbuI,  the  toudi  must  be  that  of  a  maa 
who  has  never  been  guilty  of  a  dishonest  aetkm,  however  tmiaL 
Prythee  touch  the  wood,  your  majesty." 

And  Duysed  Dhu  knelt  and  presented  the  stick. 

To  say  truth  his  majesty  was  semewhsi  taken  aback  by  ibis 
offer :  and  it  was  noticed  by  some  bystanders  that  the  cheeks  of 
the  ministers  blanched  as  they  heard  Dhu's  proposition. 

At  length  the  king  replied,  with  a  bluish  upon  his  brow, — 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  remembtf  that  I  stole  a  jewel  from  my 
father's  room,  which  sir,  although  perfectly  pardonable  in  one  so 
young  as  I  Uien  was,  disqualifies  me  ;  I  tiierefore  pass  the  stick 
to  my  most  worthy  and  trusty  prime  minister." 

The  minister  took  the  stick,  but  it  changed  not ;  and  presently 
this  most  excellent  functionary  faltered — I  receiTO  the  taxea 
from  the  people  ;  and,  as  I  am  exposed  to  hoariy  temptatmns,  how 
can  I  be  perfectly  honest  ?  I  therefore  pass  the  wood  to  this 
most  reverend  father." 

**  Now  it  will  be  turned  to  gold,  if  there  be  truth  in  Dhu*s 
boast,"  murmured  the  assembly,  as  they  watdied  attentively  ihe 
movements  of  the  priest.  But  the  priest  knelt  humbly,  aad 
addressing  the  gathering  of  people,  said : — 
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"  Brtthreii,  we  luvre  all  erred  muij  times  in  the  ooone  of  our 
Htob  :  none  of  ne  sre  whdlj  free  from  the  taint  of  tin*  I  am  not 
thoronghly  honest,  inasmuch  as  my  actions  haye  often  fallen  far 
fshoTt  of  the  creed  which  I  profess  to  follow  strictly ;  therefore  I 
am  impotent  in  the  matter." 

Then  the  stick  was  offered  to  the  seyeral  officers  present,  hut 
they  all  pleaded  guilty  to  yarious  sins.  Presently  Duysed  Dhu, 
seeing  the  profound  impression  he  had  made,  addressed  the 
assembly  as  follows  : — 

Most  potent  king,  and  learned  ministers,  should  not  this  trial 
of  honesty  inculcate  in  your  hearts  a  feeling  of  pity  rather  than  of 
reyenge  towards  your  subjects  and  brothers  in  sin  ?  Does  it  not 
propound  to  you  the  true  spirit  in  which  your  penal  code  should 
be  drawn  up  ?  Does  it  not  teach  you  that  the  law  should  so 
foster  and  protect  the  people  that  they  may^baye  but  few  tempta- 
tions to  commit  uns,  and  that  the  crimes  of  a  country  may  be 
traced  to  the  misgiwenMxieBt  of  ministers  and  kings  ?  We  are  all 
shmers :  let  us  therefore  sympathise  with  one  another.  I  deserye, 
not  punishment,  but  correction.  Shall  it  not  be  the  purpose  of 
your  laws  not  to  strangle  offenders,  but  to  teach  people  not  to 
offend  ?  Where  crime  has  stained  the  heart  of  a  man,  let  it  be  the 
province  of  your  laws,  not,  by  brutal  treatment,  to  harden  him  in 
his  eyil  ways,  but  to  show  him  the  full  heinousness  of  the  evil  he 
has  committed,  to  soften  his  heart  with  kindness,  and  make  him  a 
better  man.  You  see,  0  king,  that  I  haye  sinned  no  more  than 
year  officers  of  state.  If  you  take  my  life,  in  justice  you  may 
take  theirs:  but  would  you  not  rather  encourage  us  to  amend 
than  Bend  ns  unprepared  to  our  last  account  ?  Your  people  are 
in  want,  and  they  steal.  They  certainly  do  wrong  to  pilfer  ;  but 
is  there  na  wrong  on  your  side  ?  Haye  you  educated  them  ? 
Have  you  shown  them  the  full  iniquity  of  felony  ?  Haye  the 
mighty  resources  of  your  kingdom  been  used  equaUy  for  the 
people  as  for  the  nobles  ?  Haye  you,  who  style  yourself  '  father 
of  your  people,'  been  a  good  parent  ?  Have  you  taught  the  young 
idea  how  to  ^oot,  and  what  to  shun  ?  Haye  you  not  framed  two 
distinct  classes  of  laws — one  for  fayourites,  and  one  for  enemies  ? 
Pardon  me,  0  king,  but  I  haye  once  or  twice  thought  that,  as  has 
been  well  said  by  a  foreigner,  in  kingdoms  where  monarehs  call 
themsriyes  the  fathers  their  people — many,  many  must  wish  to 
'  be  orphans.  Now,  king,  the  bowstring  may  claim  another  yictim 
of  your  iHijust  code  of  laws  :  I  am  ready." 
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Bat  the  felon's  philosophy  had  moved  the  king,  and  he  liberated 
Dhn,  who  lived  to  be  prime  minister,  and  to  superintend  an  amend- 
ment of  the  laws  of  his  country. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  results  of  Dujsed  Bhu's  adminis- 
tration have  not  been  handed  down  to  us. 

W.  B.  J. 


ARBOR  LIBERT ATIS  ;  OR,  FREEDOM'S  MAY-POLES. 

AN  EXTBAVAGANZA. 
BY  PAUL  BELL. 


Rontim,  Bontim,  restim;  skontim  ! — ^Magta.b  Dancing  Song. 

The  united  wisdom  of  Gotham — ^the  dis-united  Freedom  of 
France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Poland,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 

Lombardy,  Piedmont,  Naples  and  Sicily  ^not  to  speak  of  the 

Courts  of  Rome  and  St.  Petersburg  and  the  alleys  of  Spitalfields 

 seem  alike  unable  to  give  a  definition  of  what  the  Liberty 

Tree  may  be,  such  as  may  suit  such  homely  and  honest  gardeners, 
as  desire  to  make  it  grow,  but  who  have  an  aversion  to  getting, 
by  mistake,  the  Gunpowder  Tea  Plant,  or  to  the  scattering  of 
Indian  Shot  too  freely  **  within  our  borders," — and  who  love  the 
useful  and  permanent  as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  showy  or 
ephemeraL  Those  who  object  to  plants  which  yield  neither 
wood  nor  fruit — or  to  such  as  straggle  underneath  our  own  and 
our  neighbours'  walls  and  rot  the  foundations, — or  to  such  as 
harbour  vermin— or  to  such  as  creep  and  create  damp— or  to 
such  as  poison  the  children  and  the  cattle  " — ^yet  all  the  while, 
like  to  have  the  new  things  "  as  weU  as  their  neighbours,  would 
be  very  glad  of  some  settlement  of  the  matter. 

We  hear  that  elaborate  communications  on  the  subject  and 
scientific  descriptions  are  in  progress  of  preparation,  one  by  the 
Count  de  NeuiUy,  expensively  illustrated,  to  be  published  by  the 
Count's  friend — Mr.  Alderman  Moon.  M.  Guizot,'who  has  sat 
down  among  the  Brompton  gardens — ^Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's  ''Rosery" 
not  forgotten — ^has  a  treatise  forthcoming,  it  is  whispered,  as  long 
as  a  Cyclopsedia  article.  Prince  Mettemich,  too,  so  recently 
sojourning  in  Holland — that  head  quarters  of  old-fashioned  horti- 
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culture — that  celestial  empire  of  pleasure  houses  hj  filthj  canals, 
red<^ent  with  tohacco-and-gin  odours  sweeter  than  scent  of  pink, 
lily,  or  rose" — has  much  to  say  on  the  point :  and  is  prepared  to 
sappprthis  theory  hy  quoting  the  "policies"  of  Schdnhrunn,  Lax- 
enburg/and  certain  Austriau  villas  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Nor  is 
the  Eing  of  Prussia — at  present  "residing  with  a  vengeance"  at 
Sans  Souci^and  philosophically  planning  a  united  Germany  even 
as  Frederic  the  Great  might  have  done-^without  his  "  crotchet" 
regarding  *'  soil,  stock,  and  seed,"  by  which  (auspice  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen)  the  world,  peradventure,  may  shortly  be  edi£ed.  Further, 
His  ifajesty  of  Bavaria  that  was,  has  expressly  announced  his 
intention  of  devoting  much  leisure,  during  an  approaclung 
mUeggiaiura  in  the  Geneva  (as  distinct  from  Gfin)  Palace  of 
Countess  DoUallolla, — ^to  examining,  defining,  and  transcendentally 
treating  the  subject  from  its  sides  all  and  sundry. — I  am  told  he 
inclines  to  the  old  fantastic  mediseval  and  Topiarian  process  of 
clipping  and  training  and  tormenting  the  plant,  by  way  of 
bringing  it  to  perfection.— But  (as  is  not  uncommon  among  the 
Germans  when  they  set  about  deciding  a  question)  he  is  not  able 
to  make  up  his  mind  what  the  plant,  in  very  deed  and  truth,  is. 

These,  Sir,  however,  will  probably,  prove  costly  works,  beyond 
the  reach  of  small  proprietors,  cottage  gardeners — or  suburban 
folks,  whose  "pleasaunce**  consists  of  two  flower-beds,  and  one 
walk  neatly  paved  with  oyster  shells. — popular  treatise  is 
wvmted :  totally  unincumbered  by  subtleties — and  not  made 
tedious  by  over  much  historical  allusion — or  too  many  references 
to  the  Past.  •  •  •  The  Past !  how  much  does  that  now  compre- 
hend! How  much  but  my  liirs.  Bell  becomes  as 

impatient  when  I  threaten  to  be  poetical,  as  Lord  Byron  was, 
when  he  stopped  Tom  Moore  from  **  letting  fly"  some  gay  phrase 
or  other  concerning  "the  rosy  sunsets'*  of  Italy. — Therefore, 
I  must  cut  short  my  reverie  about  the  Past,  and  my  rhapsody 
with  regard  to  the  future :  and  treat  of  the  Time  (and  Tree) 
Present. 

What,  then,  "is  the  Tree  of  Liberty  ?"  may  be  asked.  Bell, 
be  pleased  to  recollect,  is  used  to  register  questions  and  answers. 

*'  Arbor  vike'*  cries  one  voice  as  conceitedly  as  if  no  one  save 
the  speaker  knew  Latin :  and  as  if  these  were  the  days  when 
plain  folk  could  be  "  licked"  (as  we  Lancashire  men  say)  by  the 
"  Unknown  tongues." — 

^  Verdsnt  MyrUe's  branching  pride," 
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begins  BDOtker  8eeoiid>h«id  cImbhs,  nhoae  ^potation  of  ihe  well- 
known  paraphrase  from  Aicsns,  I  at  aneo  cirt  short. — Abj  one 
can  read  BeU's  Poets  !— 

The  Oak,''  Miss  Le  Gsand  desires  me  to  saj—''  Imaum'  (I 
trust  you  will  admire  the  dear  lady's  le^c)  it  sheltered  his  most 
Christian  and  Graoions  Majesty  Kiutg'  Charles  the  Second  at  Boa- 
eobel ;  in  memory  of  which  e^rtain  Pendeielia  enjoyed  pensioiiB 


^The  Elm/*  miumnrs  a  Croak««— oot  a  John  oat  of  allien 
remembering  the  fancy  of  poor  Thomas  Hood,  in  one  ef  ihe 
strange  Ijnes,  where  the  Poet  played  with  Bea^  like  a  loTer, 
emboBsiBg  every  grim  lineamffiit,  and  dammy  eerement  ei  the 
Destroyer  with  quaint  eenceits  and  beaatifid  thoughts.  ^*  The 
Blm  is  the  eoffift*tree — and  in  ihe  coffin  aloBe  there  is  rqraae : 
and  repose  is  the  best  liberty  to  whieh  poor  bocdened  mcMrtality 
may  aspire." — 

The  Upas  Tree,"  mutter  one  or  two  despots  crovched  (witeb- 
like)  in  hateful  knot,  in  a  eomer;  speaking  in  tones  of  pain: 
peradicenture,  because  their  hands  are  1aed«— To  which  a  modem 
discoverer  relies  with  the  most  flippant  and  genteel  aasamee 
conceivable,  There's  no  more  soch  a  thing  as  a  Upas  Tree, 
there  is  an  Unicom  ! " — 

*'  A  Christmas  Tree,"  cries  the  last  Gennan  child  extant,  who 
still  dreams  of  toys  and  play-bodns,  and  knge  dolls,  and 
indigestible  cakes,  and  pieces  of  elaborate  knitting  hung  fnm 
branches  ilhumnated  by  countless  candies. — I  say,  the  last 
German  child :  because,  The  Child  has  har^y  a  recognised  eodat- 
ence  in  Germany,  now-a-days.  Schoolboys  bloater  about  affiun 
of  State — JSias^  Fomu  stuff  their  waistcoats  up  with  wool 
and  muffle  Iheir  hands  in  wash  leather,  that  they  may  have  ^ 
glory  of  settling  this  MiniBter  or  the  other  Dynasty,  at  point  of 
fox." — ^Everyb^y  plays  at  Politics,  ('*we  all  smoke  in  Gerauuiyr 
said  poor  Hood)  and  Politics  are  no  child  Vplay  :  ArgaH,  there- are 
no  more  children  in  Germany,  save  the  cupboard  lover  who  speaks 
up  for  sodalnlity  (not  socialism)  and  creature  comforts  (not  oonsti- 
tutions).  Dear  German  child !  Your  Christmas  Tree  was  no  Tree 
of  Liberty  after  all !  Do  you  forget  St.  Nicholas  behind  the  door  ? 
— the  dressed^up  Saint,  €h>blm,  or  Tyrant  in  a  mask  (quamtrdique 
of  the  Mahomed  or  Termagaunt  of  the  Miracle  Play)  who  was 
brought  in  to  terrify  you,  if  you  were  not  a  good  meek  creatrnte  ? 
— or  what  was  worse,  was  threatened  and  not  to  be  seen  by  reason 
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of  tlie  dsrkBen  ?*-^iit,  niiereM,  the  OennaB  men  •£  fifteen  and 
otiierBy  are  Teaohred  to  do  away  with  this  **  Old  Bogie^' — who 
was  mostly  dad  in  a  Rusnan  Bear's  Skin-*I  fear,  das !  that 
they  are  making  sad  havoc  of  the  good  things  within  the  warm 
paribor:  destroying  cheerfnlness,  serenity,  and  prosperity,  in  their 
resolution  not  to  OTer-crowed!  Heaven  send  I  he  wrong :  and 
they  proTO  to  he  as  wise  as  SolooMm,  as  stroi^^aa  Samson,  as 
continent  as  Josrph,  md  aa  mmnial  as  The  Prodigal  Son's 
fether !  .  •  •  Meundole,  neither  the  Old  children,  nor  the 
chiMi^  Old  men  of  Germany  seem  to  me  to  hare  hit  the  right 
defiHtm  «f  the  ^ant,  so  strange  and  hard  to  find. 

A  weary  Pnrfessor  shut  out  of  Lis  University,  this  instant,  pots 
in  a  note,  in  which  it  is  suggested,  that  the  above  uncertain^ 
may,  in  part,  arise  from  the  soU  of  Germany  nndergoing  great  and 
esB^tial  changes. — Our  Fatherland,"  says  he,  *'it  is  said  by 
Professor  Lie-hig  (what  an  awkward  name,  by  the  way,  for  King's 
or  Pei^ple's  connsellor!)  ''most  be  dressed  with  caustics; — our 
gardois  manured  with  vitriol,  and  our  domestic  fowl  fattened  on 
phosphorus. — Then,  at  no  very  remote  cyclical  period,  we  shall 

see  "  etc.  etc.  etc  But  here,  in  mercy  to  my  public  waiting 

fcr  information,  I  am  constrained  to  cut  the  wordiy  man  as  shorty 
as  I  cut  the  quoter  of  the  worn-out  translation  from  Alcffius: — 

*  Shall  we  get  no  li^ts  on  the  subject  from  America  ?  With  so 
many  planters  as  "  the  States  "  contain,  they  ought  to  be  in  a 
plight  to  tell  UB  something  regarding  the  matter.  Yet  Jonaihan 
of  New  England,  and  Jean  of  New  Orleans,  furnish  us  with 
descriptions  totally  different  in  quality,  cdouring,  and  bearing. 
B^low  and  Boeihaave  may  agree  about  common  Botany  and 
Grass,"  but  tiiis  plant  of  larger  growtii  is  not  to  be  settled,  either 
as  to  race,  hMiaty  leaf,  blossom,  or  productiveness  in  the  turning 
of  a  dictionary.  The  Brown  Forester  ^  whose  oration  on  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  Mr.  Dickens  so  graphically  recorded  in  his 
Notes,  would  be  a  little  troubled  to  describe  what  manner  of  shrub 
was  the  Liberty  Tree.  Whether  a  kind  of  the  hickory  from  which 
he  cut  his  stick  to  clear  the  decks  of  such  strangers  and  pilgrims" 
as  ''riled  him  "  by  not  admiring  the  Mississippi  enough :  or  a  bit 
of  bomboo  out  of  the  plantation  tilled  by  the  luckless  Negro — ^which 
supplies  the  poor  black  with  stuff  to  work  upon,  and  an  engine  to 
keep  hhn  in  order  withal.  I  have  never  heard  precisely  what 
law  Lynch,  the  authority  for  such  personages,  has  laid  down  on  tha 
subject,  but  can  imagine  it  to  have  been  something  like  this. 
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"  The  nearest  sticJc  a  fellow  can  plucle  up  to  ikrash  his  neigthour 
wUh  when  he* 8  discontented / " — a  Tree,  in  short,  under  which 
Brute  Force  is  apt  to  nestle;  and  independent  opinion  to  he  cowed 
or  quieted  into  following  Colonel  Orthodox,  or  Captain  Ahsolote, 
the  nohle  popular  leader.  Perhaps  the  parent  stem  '*  onlj  exists 
in  the  wilderness  :  as  hard  to  find  as  The  Great  Carhuncle  "  of 
marvellous  memory  in  the  times  of  the  Puritan  Fathers : — for  mora 
particulars  concerning  which .  I  recommend  you  to  consult,  "  the 
Twice-Told  Tales"  of  that  most  charming  writer  of  short  stories 
— ^Mr.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Trash !  "  cries  some  indignant  Son  of  Freedom,  who  wants  to 
come  the  "  Special  Constable  '*  over  me,  with  somebody  else's 
truncheon  of  African  oak,  because  I  do  only  believe  that  which  I 
can  believe ;  and  reason  on  what  seemeth  to  me  reasonable  evi- 
dence.— Trash  and  Rigmarole  !  The  question  is  settled  in 
France  !  "  "  Unsettled,  methinks,  as  yet,'*  say  I ;  who  claim  as 
much  as  you  the  freedom  of  prophesying;  and  perhaps,  may  hare 
feelings  as  warm,  and  principles  as  deep  on  the  subject  as  yon  ! — 
"  Unsettled,  indeed,"  I  must  cry. — What  if  there  be  a  spice  of 
the  Mandrake  in  what  you  are  admiring  ? — somewhat  bewildering 
to  the  brains  of  those  who  come  under  its  shade  ? — ^Why,  'tis  but 
the  other  day,  that  I  found  my  friend  William  Howitt  (honest  I 
firmly  believe,  in  his  purposes,  though  given  to  hot  words  ami 
wrong-headed  lunes)  a  Member  of  a  Society  whose  badge  is  Peace 
on  Earth,  sanctioning  a  translation  of  La  MarseiUaise,  that  tune 
which  mixed  with  so  many  a  scream  of  frantic  bloodthirstiness, 
with  so  many  a  cry  of  France's  best  who  were  murdered  on  the 
Guillotine  and  in  the  Noyades — ^for  a  peaceful  English  journal, 
intended  to  strengthen  the  moral  force  of  peaceful  English  readers ! 
— ^When  I  catch  an  old  comrade  at  such  vagaries,  am  I  not 
justified  in  suspecting  that  the  French  tree  distilleth  nightshade 
drippings  " — as  well  as  the  delicious  "  honey  dew"  on  which  Poets 
are  fed,  to  dream  of  Paradise  ? — This,  it  is  true,  may  be  an  old 
English  prejudice.  Let  us  leave  it,  then  ;  and  try  to  look  with 
bur  neighbours'  eyes  at  our  neighbours'  arboricultural  discoveries. 

The  French  notion  of  •*  this  most  distinguished  vegetable  "  (as  I 
once  heard  a  coxcombical  lecturer  entitle  the  Oak)  seems  like 
many  other  French  notions  concerning  natural  products,  a  little 
pecidiar  to  clear-sighted  English  eyes.  The  Tree  of  Liberty  is 
a  sort  of  hop-pole  such  as  that  round  which  "  La  Carmagnole  " 
was  danced  at  the  close  of  last  century ;  which  you  may  turn  into 
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die  support  of  a  meny-go-round,  where  Citizens  and  Oitizenesses 
shall  take  their  pleasure— or  into  a  lamp-post,  on  which  other 
Citizens  less  esteemed  may  depend,^*  without  such  ghostly  com- 
fort as  Trois  Eschelles  would  fain  have  administered  to  Queniin 
Durtoard*  This  dead  stick  is  planted  in  vacant  places  by  unem- 
ployed people,  wlt^  songs,  banners,  and  orations. — Men  of  letters 
inaugurate  it — Priests  come  from  their  church  porches  to  bless 
it. — Sometimes  the  Orpheonists  (answering  to  our  Mr.  Hullah*0 
classes,)  sing  a  chorus  or  so,  in  its  honour  and  glory — or  if  a  musi- 
cian happens  to  be  living  in  the  neighbourhood  (this  really  happened 
a  day  or  two  since)  he  opens  the  window  of  his  erUresol  and  blows 
a  blast,  not  like  the  tune  of  Fear,  breathing 

prophetic  Bonnds,  full  of  dread  I 

but  a  sort  of  Esperance  or  Eepuhlique  Polka,  on  his  comet  d  piston. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  same  dead  stick  (frequently  a  poplar) 
is  easy  to  set  up,  it  is  not  hard  to  pluck  down. — It  makes  a  veiy 
good  weapon  to  beat  a  rebellious  journalist  with— as  happened 
the  other  day,  in  the  oj£ce  of  a  newspaper,  conducted  by  clever 
M.  Girardin.  Of  this  gentleman, — ^from  all  that  my  lame  Boy 
and  1  heard  about  him  in  Paris,  we  have  been  led  to  conceive  no 
very  eminent  opinion.  But  honour  to  him  as  having  vindicated 
the  liberty  of  public  speaking !  King  Crack  tried  to  put  down  the 
E.eform  banquet — King  Baihle  wished  to  imitate  his  predecessor, 
and  to  stop  the  journal  that  dared  to  criticise  Messieurs  the  Pro- 
visionals :  or  rather  those  who  provide  them :  accordingly  with  a 
pretty  handsome  switch '  of  the  Liberty  Tree  in  his  hands,  he 
thumped  at  the  door  of  La  Presse  with  rather  a  pressing  imperi- 
ousness,  brandishing  the  holy  plant,  and  assuring  the  Editor  that 
his  papers  were  numbered,  if  he  persisted  in  speaking  his  mind. 
Honour  to  M.  Girardin !  Without  needless  "  if  "  or  "  but," 
taunt  or  defiance,  he  quietly  informed  King  Babble  that  he  regarded 
Jiis  manifold  Mightiness  no  more  than  he  had  respected  King 
Cfrach*s  solitary  Despotism  : — that  no  Liberty  bastinado-ing  should 
constrain  him  to  hold  his  peace  :  that  no  compulsion  should  compel 
him  to  fraternise  with  persons  whose  measures  appeared  to  him 
unbrotherly.  Perhaps  simultaneously  with  his  bold  words,  he 
allowed  King  Babble  to  have  a  peep  of  a  bold  cudgel  (such  as  the 

Editor  of  the  used  to  keep  in  his  back  parlour):  but  that 's 

merely  a  guess.  The  new  Monarch,  like  the  old  one,  was  com- 
pelled to  "bate  his  pride  " — and  went  off  to  plant  the  glorious 
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shrab  in  Bome  other  spot,  Bhiging  '^Oa  ira»"  foflomd  by  two 
iBcense-bojB,  swin^i^  eensars  fbr  ^  d^ectatioii  of  bis  olfikictoiy 
pride  ! 

Let  me  not  be  imderstood  amisB.  I  mean  nmiher  moekeij  nor 
unkindness  nor  nHstruBt  towards  the  generous  men  and  gkMMms 
Btniggles  of  France.  But  in  the  World's  bistorj  there  was  never 
more  need  than  now  of  clearness  of  view,  as  well  as  warm^  of 
sympathy :  of  a  right  direction  of  enthnsiaffln  :  admiration : 
imitation : — never  more  need  that  Men  f^ouid  not  be  abnsed  by 
woids,  bat  rest  upon  trallis  : — that  we  should  hold  our  ears  at 
liberty  to  distinguish  the  Ranter's  jaigon  from  the  Teacher's 
sense  :  and  our  minds  awake  to  discriminate  betwixt  Liberty  and 
Licentiousness,  Virtue  and  Grime.  .  •  .  .  .  But — acting  on 
principles  of  justice — ^this  inter-paragraph  (to  adopt  a  designation 
from  Coleridge)  must  needs  be  cut  short,  as  well  as  the  ^assical 
potation,  or  the  German  disquisition. 

Xow,  as  to  Italy.  What  odd  thing  is  that  we  behold  en  the 
Tree  of  Liberty  tiiere  ? — A  Tiara  capping  the  pole,  in  place  of 
the  bonnet  rouge !  Prirate  Judgment  getting  its  rights  under 
the  sanction  of  Authority !  This  is,  somehow  or  oth^,  a  "  yeiy 
wonderful  Tree !  and  whether  it  will  not  die  out,  al^er  a  short  term 
of  flourishing,  like  the  Plane,  or  the  Ribstone  Pippin,  is  a  question 
which  may  be  asked.  Then  the  different  forms  which  it  iriQ  take 
in  Sardinia,  Lombardy  (supposing  the  Austrians  fairly  ousted) — 
the  Roman  States, — ^Naples  (no  longer  including  the  kingdom  of 
the  Sicilies)  are  past  prophesying  for! — ^Heaven  grant  the 
Southerns  adopt  the  Olive  as  their  Liberty-Tree.  Peaee  among 
themselves  is  conceivable  ;  by  a  sketch  of  hopefulness— in  spite 
of  the  antipathies  of  one  state  against  another ;  [and  observe, 
that  never  has  NATIONALITY  been  so  much  raised  by  way  of 
rallying  cry,  as  now — ^when  every  one  is  also  resolute  "  to  live 
and  let  live/'  if  we  are  to  believe  their  Tyrtaean  tunes  of  another 
quality.]  But  Peace  under  The  Pope  for  Liberals !  .  .  .  . 
St.  Matthew !  St.  Mark  1  St.  Luke  !  St.  John  !  ST.  PETBR  ! 
bless  us  ! — We  must  even  leave  "  this  nut  "  for  The  Sphinx  to 
crack.    It  is  too  strong  for  frail  mortal  single  or  double  Teeth. 

We  seem  to  have  got  a  long  way  from  home  in  our  quest — as 
if  the  rejection  of  the  Boscobel  Oak,  by  way  of  answer  to  tlie 
inquiry,  warranted  us  in  declaring  that  the  Liberty  Tree  was  not 
a  growth  of  England — unless,  it  be  found  in  Mrs.  Harris's 
garden  ! — Not  quite  so  :  yet  the  number  of  different  things  caRed 
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by  ^  naae  would  puezle  a  conjwor.  Perhaps  tkis  rerj  nuinber 
bfmgs  OB  a  stop  nearer  ihe  truth,  than  those  would  admit,  with 
whom  Liberty  means  muformity. —  Shall  we  erer  foiget  how 
dear,  dreamy,  entibqaiaatic  Ifr.  Breakback  was  earnest  that  we, 
inhabitants  Halcyon  &ow»  should  cultivate,  each  his  several 
gazdea,  on  one  and  tlie  same  Qreatest  Happiness  Principle  ? — 
Now  Miss  Le  Grand  had  a  taste  for  London  pride^and  Mr. 
Lappley  for  Thrift — and  the  CockleB  were  thought  to  demean  them- 
a^oB  by  planting  vulgar  eateibles,  abscdutely  ox-eye  potatoes,  on 
either  side  of  the  walk  up  to  the  front  door.  The  Dableys  were 
fond  of  things  that  grew  hig^  —  Golden  rods.  Hollyhocks, 
4c.  — They  were  not  to  be  lessened  into  Mr.  Breakback*B 
taates  for  dividing  the  ground — apportioning  the  manure — 4c. 
4b.  4c. — They  would  have  their  own  way  I^each  a  different 
one — and  calLed  this  Liberty.  Eor  they  pleaded  that  self-effiice- 
ment — call  it  Monastic,  call  it  Socialist — might  possibly,  in  reality, 
mecely  prove  to  be  selfishness  beat  out  into  thin  leaf,  instead  of 
bmng  conglomerated  into  indindual  ingots. — The  figure,  howerer, 
I  beg  to  say,  is  mine  :  though  it  strikingly  reflects  their  protest — 
Each  would  have  sworn,  I  doubt  not;  to  a  sprig  of  the  Tree  in 
his,  or  her  own  garden. 

But  my  impatient  neighbour  Mr.  Fightington  iusbts  that,  at 
this  rate,  I  shall  never  come  to  an  end  :  that  I  am  wasting  the 
time  of  the  occupied  and  the  patience  of  the  hungry — assuring 
me  that  he  knows  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Disraeli's  ''Revolutionary 
Epick  "  (though  he  has  somehow  or  other  forgotten  it)  which 
settles  the  question. — ^Ere  I  can  appease  him,  my  good  old  friend, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Tavasour,  (who,  as  you  know,  is  a  bit  of  a 
natural  historian,  and  all  for  peace  and  concord)  taps  me  on 
ihe  shoulder  to  whisper  that  he  fears  there  are  many  misguided 
persons  amongst  us,  who  are  determined  to  force  a  bad  sort  of 
Judas  Tree  on  ihe  market,  in  place  of  ^e  right  ''herb:" — 
people  with  black  and  unister  thoughts,  who  do  not  care  if  they 
destroy  the  soil,  so  they  only  get  a  job :  and  force  down  their 
own  miserable  and  stunted  trash  !  They  have  seduced,  he  says 
with  a  sigh, — a  number  of  wretched  and  deluded  men  to  hawk 
the  thing  about^to  terrify  all  the  poor  folks  in  the  Liberty-Trade 
who  want  to  vend  anytlung  else,  and  to  threaten  a  universal 
rabbling  of  such  landed  proprietors  as  won't  buy — ^But  need  one 
use  metaphor  or  management  in  speaking  of  miscreants  who  will 
have  Liberty  enforced  by  outrage.  Rapine,  Fire  and  Murder  ? — The 
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most  determined  spirit  of  cheerfalness  becomes  serioos, — the 
widest  charity  finds  its  limit,  when  their  vile  snggestions,  and 
atrocious  incitements,  are  mentioned. — ^Nor  is  he,  to  my  thinking, 
a  true  man,  who  allows  himself,  for  one  second,  in  jest  or  in 
eaiiiest,  to  listen  to  their  abominable  counsel, — without  a  protest, 
and  a  separation,  such  as  shall  convince  all  whom  he  would  con- 
vince of  his  worth  and  sincerity,  that  Reform,  Regeneration, 
(Republicanism,  if  you  will,  to  include  those  who  state  their  opinions 
in  &e  extremest  form)  and  Ruffianism,  ought  not,  cannot, — and 
SHALL  NOT— be  confounded. 

Da  Capo  (as  the  foreign  musicians  have  it)  **  Where  is  this 
Liberty  Tree  ?  and  what  is  its  nature?  ** — Shall  we  inquire  of  Paddy 
Blake's  Echo  ? — ^and  get  for  answer  "  a  Pike  Staff  for  the  Saxon," 
peradventure  a  palpable  illustration  of  the  reply  ? — ^We  must, 
perforce,  leare  the  riddle  and  its  solution  to  wiser  men  than 
ourselves.  Meanwhile  let  us  follow  the  example  of  that  excellent 
and  accurate  statesman  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  (with  whom  I  take 
the  liberty  of  often  disagreeing)  whd,  I  am  told,  never  lets  the 
month 

of  blossoms 
And  sweet-smelling  flowers 

come  in  ; — without  shutting  up  his  blue  books,  rising  by  times  in  the 
morning — and  going  a-Maying ! — 
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"  The  Liberties." — Depth  is  height  inverted — shadow  points 
to  the  sun,  and,  like  poverty,  enhances  the  picturesque.  The 
empty  state  and  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  Iridi  stand  in  juxta- 
position— ^there  is  no  gradation^  no  harmonious  blending  of  ^des 
— ^the  effect  to  an  Englishman  is  startling,  almost  hanowing — ^it 
appals. 

For  jBver  the  same  old,  unpruned,  fantastical,  ivy-clogged 
human  tree  with  sunshine  on  one  side  and  shadow  on  the  other — 
but  the  shadow  out  of  all  proportion  or  calculation,  lengthening  and 
deepening — deepening,  deepening,  till  Famine,  Pestilence,  and 
Murder  come  forth  into  the  congenial  gloom,  and  stalk  triumphantly 
through  the  land — casting  their  boding  shades  and  pestilential 
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breath  into  the  fair  sunshine — ^transforming  the  gem  of  the  sea" 
— ^the  Emerald  Isle — into  a  Pandora's  box. 

A  Pandora's  box^a  mundane  purgatory  Ireland  is  and  must 
remain  until  it  has  expiated  its  national  sins  and  moral  back- 
slidings.  Indolence  and  ostentation  are  the  canker-worms  that 
have  made  her  the  guilty,  wasted  thing  she  is,  the  contempt 
of  nations : — for  only  as  individuals  and  exceptions  do  her  sons 
ever  stand  forth  and  shine  from  out  the  dark  back-ground  : — the 
elements  of  union,  industry,  order,  and  prosperity  are  not  hers. 
Her  children  are  fragmental  atoms  with  a  strong  affinity  for  the 
centrifugal  force  : — although  their  warm  but  blind  patriotism 
seems,  at  first,  to  contradict  this  statement.  We  ask  is  it  all 
pure  love  for  their  own  Erin  1  Is  it  not  rather  tinged  with  self- 
exaltation  ?  As  a  nation,  what  are  ye  ?  Your  boasted  individuality 
has  destroyed  it — ye  would  each  one  be  king — ^ye  see  not  the: 
beauty  of  subordination,  ye  talk  of  your  subjection  to  tyrants- 
subject  yourselves,  "  be  subject  one  to  another" — then  are  ye 
conquerors  likewise.  Ye  lack  the  key-stone  that  secures  the  arch 
— ^for  ever  and  for  ever  building  and  projecting,  for  ever  and  for  ever 
falling  into  ruins, — surrounded  as  ye  are  by  an  atmosphere  of 
exaggeration,  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Hate  the  Saxon  with 
all  your  hereditary  and  accmnulating  hate, — ye  are  stiU  yoked  to 
each  other — nor  is  it  your  interest  to  stand  alone,  you  would  then 
destroy  yourself  for  lack  of  an  object  whereon  to  vent  your  com- 
batiyeness — ^ye  are  the  contrary  wind  blowing  in  all  directions — 
producing  doubtless  a  healthful  circulation — anti-stagnative — with^ 
as  we  said  before,  a  strong  affinity  for  the  centrifugal  force — 
ever  flying  off  into  indefinite  space  :  there,  may  be,  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  more  brilliant  existence — for,  after  all,  ye  may  be  the 
monads  ye  conceive  yourselves  —  around  which  at  some  future 
period  worlds  are  to  congregate  and  to  circulate  and  derive  their 
intellectual  light !  Yes,  coming  generations  may  find  ye  soaring 
high  in  some  peculiar,  definite  orbit — at  last  checked  into,  reduced 
to  order,  for  ye  must  be  brought  down  first,  in  spite  of  the  enter-- 
taining  antipathy  to  the  centripetal  tendency  which  all  things 
evince  that  emanate  from  Ireland,  that  chaos  of  good  and  evil — 
that  boiling  cauldron  of  religion  and  politics ! 

In  the  meantime  excuse  our  Saxon  density,  if  we  ask  for  the 
meaning,  the  end,  the  aim  ?  What  is  all  this  boiling  and  turmoil- 
ing  about  ?  Much  we  are  inclined  to  fear  that  ye  are,  after  aU, 
but  a  rod  in  pickle  for  poor  England !    Good  Edmund  Spenser 

NO.  XLI.— YOL.  Vn.  E  E  rr^r^n\o 
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seems  to  have  been  mored  bj  the  spirit  of  troth  when  he  said — 
'*  Many,  so  there  have  been  diyers  geod  plots  devised,  and  wise 
eoonsels  cast  afapeadj  about  reformation  of  that  reahn  (Ireland)  ; 
but  thej  saj,  it  is  the  iistal  destiny  of  that  land,  that  no  pnrpoaeB 
wfaatsoeyer  whi^  are  meant  fw  her  good,  ¥rill  prosper  or  take 
good  effect :  winch,  whether  it  proceed  from  the  very  Genins  of 
the  Soil,  or  inflnence  of  the  stars,  or  that  Aloughfy  God  hath  not 
yet  aj^inted  the  time  of  her  reformation  ;  or  that  he  reserveih 
her  in  this  unquiet  state  still,  for  some  secret  scourge,  which  shall 
by  her  come  into-England,  it  is  hard  to  be  known,  but  yet  much 
to  be  feared." 

Poverty,  Misery,  and  Crime  are  not  always  vagabond ;  they 
seem  to  have  found  a  local  habitation  in  one  fair  and  very  beauti- 
ful isle — where  they  sit  at  home  and  Wood  and  plot  and  sin, 
unabashed,  for  they  are  a  numerous  company. 

Since  nothing  is  without  a  sufficient  reason" — ^why  and 
whence  the  wretched  mockery  of  human  forms  that  haunt  these 
dilapidated  mansioi»  ? 

This  question  forced  itself  upon  my  mind  one  morning  as  I  was 
walking  up  Coombe  Street,  in  The  Liberties  of  Dublin.  In  these 
streets  the  61ite  of  Ireland  formerly  reigned  ;  but  The  Liberties  is 
no  longer  its  appropriate  name,  since  its  inhabitants  are  now 
fettered  down  there  by  the  fatal  chains  of  poverty  and  depravity, 
coiling  and  tightening  round  them  and  around  them  with  all  their 
countless  corroding  and  hideous  links. 

"Brethren!"  I  mentally  exclaimed,  "how  came  ye  into  all 
this  wretchedness  ?  What  are  ye  ?  Specimens  of  unemployed, 
unappropriated,  and  unregarded  human  beings,  driven,  hiding  on 
the  dark  side  of  life's  mysterious  tree.  What  know  ye  of  living, 
soul-saving  thrift  ?  What  ean  ye  know,  crowding  as  ye  crowd  into 
these  forsaken  mansions  of  ruined  grandeur— one  entangled  web 
of  human  misery — ^hopeless,  aimless — for  Poverty,  Pestilence,  and 
Grime  with  clasped  hands  hover  around  ye,  holding  in  their 
withered  fingers  the  threads  of  your  sad  ezistenee  ?  Ye  eannot 
if  ye  would,  away — ^here  }'e  are,  and  here  ye  may  perish,  unleBB 
emancipated  souk  come  to  your  reseue." 

Let  it  be  remembered  Uiat  I  am  now  describing  ihait  part  of 
Dublin  which  was  onee  its  glovy,  but  is  now  its  shame. 

Encompassed  and  seemingly  jeered  on  by  skeleton  mansions,  I 
cotttinued  my  curious  perambuiationa  amongst  these  haunts  of 
wretched  humanity — ^haunts  iriiose  inmaies  are  hunted  down  Jvf 
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famiger,  but  noi  tamed— only  benumbed.  The  reeklem  eye  and 
aqvalid  frame  tell  thee,  that  they  hold  their  own  Wrea  so  lightlj, 
ihst  THINE  can  scarce  be  safe  amongst  them.  An  inadyertent 
look,  an  idle  remark  might  prore  fatal  to  thee — their  wretchedness 
Hbej  have  fired  through — ^fhej  endure, — ^bnt  not  thy  inconsiderata 
scorn — nor  even  thy  commiseration — the  pride  of  earls  and  dukes 
b  theirs,  added  to  the  pride  of  poverty — ^it  is  hereditary,  their  only 
inheritance,  and  this  they  cherish,  particularly  the  lower  orders, 
who  were  the  original  Milesians. 

The  poverty-grasped  beings  I  met,  or  rather  passed,  at  every 
step — ^for  the  greater  part  were  leaning  indolently  against  door- 
posts, squatting  on  the  pavement  and  steps,  or  lounging  out  of 
glassless,  framekss  windows,  surrounded  by  rags  and  wretched- 
ness— some  mute,  others  gossipping  with  that  volubility  and  reck- 
lessness peculiar  to  the  Irish  : — ^yet,  withal,  they  struck  me  as 
eomparatiTely  cleanly^  and  there  was  something  decent  in  their 
manner  and  deportment — ^the  lower  orders  of  this  country  are 
naturally  well-bred,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  reared  as  they 
are  in  the  sternest  privation. 

For  my  part  I  never  could  admire,  what  the  Celt  himself  is  so 
proud  of,  viz.  the  ready  wit  of  their  people ;  to  me  it  sounded 
flippant  and  discordant — 1  could  rarely  smile  at  it ;  but  what  I 
do  admu*e,  is,  the  genuine  decency  and  respect  they  usually  evince 
in  their  manner  to  each  other  and  to  their  superiors. 

My  attention  was  arrested  by  a  respectable  looking  old  man, 
who,  nevertheless,  was  literally  covered  with  rags,  but  he  wore  a 
dean,  white  shirt — ^the  collar,  sleeves,  and  front  peeped  cursorily 
forth  from  beneath  his  dark  shreds  aud  tatters  :  —  his  was  no 
solitary  instance — ^I  observed  several  emaciated  objects  in  clean, 
tidy  cravats,  neatly  tied. — In  the  very  face  of  their  abject  poverty 
these  poor  creatures  have  an  instinct  of  decency  that  is  pure^ 
nstional — an  inward  impulse  that  at  once  places  them  on  a  higher 
Boeial  elevation  than  their  better  clothed  and  fed  cotemporaries  on 
our  side  of  the  Channel. 

It  is  this  pleasing  and  peculiar  feature  that  inclines  ns  to 
bdieve,  more  than  aught  they  boast,  that  they  actually  have  been, 
in  some  far  distant  period  of  the  fathomless  past,  a  highly  civilised 
and  chivalrous  people. 

What  is  their  ^iresent  degenerate,  pugilistic  propensity,  but  an 
exaggeration  of  the  divine  sentiment  that  in  happier  ages  animated 
them  to  knightly  and  courteous  deeds  ? 
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The  IriBh  orator  has  sung  his  chaunt  to  the  departed  glory  of 
his  country,  and  its  peasantry  incline  us  to  credit  his  poetic  visions. 
— If  the  Irish  over-rate  themselves  we  as  decidedly  under-rate 
them,  not  as  a  nation  hut  as  individuals — individuals  influencing 
and  advancing  the  literature  and  the  enterprise  and  achievements 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  to  return  to  the  streets — the  Liherties.  Picture  to  your- 
self what  in  England  we  should  consider  wide  streets :  towering 
on  either  side  rise  mansions  that  have  once  been  handsome — now 
but  ghosts  of  antiquated  grandeur — the  windows  boasting  case- 
ments all  innocent  of  glass,  partially  closed  up  with  rubbish,  rags, 
wood  and  stones  —  whilst  recently- washed  shreds  of  clothing, 
jagged  dresses,  quilts,  kc,  hang  aloft,  high  over  head,  from  out 
the  upper  stories,  floating  to  and  fro  in  ^e  impartial  breeze  or 
sunshine. 

The  poverty  the  eye  encounters  and  all  the  misery  indicated 
rather  than  obtruded — life  stagnant  and  aimless,  running  to  seed : 
— the  quiet  of  the  streets — the  prowling,  fine  looking,  well  fed, 
stout  policeman,  walking  his  beat  —  his  intrepid,  plump  form  con- 
trasting with  the  shades  of  humanity  he  stalks  amongst — the  in- 
tense quiet  of  the  streets — unbroken  by  the  busy  hum  of  animated, 
occupied,  interested,  animating  human  beings  —  what  scenes  do 
these  frowning  walls  screen  from  mortal  ken  ? 

**  Who,"  mused  I,  looking  in  through  the  open  door  of  a  capa- 
cious hall — ''who  dare  venture  to  ascend  yon  ample  staircase, — 
once  invitingly  carpeted  for  the  satin  slipper,  the  delicate  foot  to 
press? — How  many  bright  eyes  and  bounding  hearts  have  in  the 
days  that  are  gone  ascended  and  descended  them — ^how  many  a 
light  form  has,  in  this  very  mansion,  glided  joyously  through  the 
winding  dance — and  many  a  fairy  finger  here  plied  the  rapid 
needle  in  happy  expectation  of  the  approaching  ball,  or  bridal  or 
Christmas  festival! — their  generation  is  passed  to  be  succeeded  by 
creatures  so  utterly  wretched  and  desperate  that  few  dare  enter 
their  dens.** 

I  was  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  the  energetic  tones  of  two 
shrivelled  crones ;  one,  it  appeared,  had  just  lost  her  husband  and 
her  son  in  the  typhus  fever.—"  But  these  are  the  sadden  times," 
said  the  other — **  what  with  the  fever,  the  murder-fever  and  the 
famine  in  the  land" — observing  that  I  was  listening,  she  suddenly 
ceased  speaking— I  passed  on. — "The  murder-fever,"  (their  meta- 
phorical mode  of  expressing  the  typhus-fever)  —  ^<  the  sudden 
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times/' repeated  I — ^the  two  phrases  made  me  pause,  made  mo 
think — ^how  well-chosen,  how  expressive,  those  two  short  sentences  ? 
— ^What  hotter  could  he  selected  for  the  heading  of  an  article  ? 
— How  much  might  he  written  on  them,  thought  I  ? — How  came  yon 
hroken  crone  to  utter  words  so  apt,  so  full  of  meaning  ? — What 
sadden  touch  of  truth  was  flashing  through  her  mind  ? — What 
was  it  suggesting  and  connecting  the  words  "  sudden  times" — 
"murder-fever  ?  " 

From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  the  Irish  have  ever  the  ready 
word  and  the  ready  sympathy  —  accompanied  hy  the  quick,  intel- 
ligent glance.  There  is  too  in  their  peculiar,  artistic  expressions,  a 
depth,  a  meaning,  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy,  all  carelessly  as  they 
are  uttered— expressions  that  sound  at  least  picturesque  to  the 
English  ear — if  they  sound  nothing  more  nor  deep  into  his  heart. 

Not  that  the  Irish  are  particularly  lavish  of  their  words — they 
hoard  them  rather  for  civility  and  friendly  greetings.  For  Donny- 
hrook  Fair — and  the  funeral  chaunt — for  hlessing  and  for  cursing 
and  for  their  hogging  diversions — the  nod  and  the  smile  is  suffi- 
cient for  them — effing  words  to  the  Saxon  ! 

On  my  way  home. I  had  to  force  my  way  through  a  crowd,  that 
surrounded  a  high  six-storied  house,  the  first  floor  of  which  was  a 
hacon  shop— occupied  when  last  I  past  it  hy  the  proprietor  and 
his  vfife — now,  on  my  return,  he  lay  within,  a  corpse :  she  was  in 
custody. 

•*  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  inquired  I. 

A  woman  has  just  stahhed  her  hushand  with  the  hacon  knife." 
'•Is  she  dead?" 

**  Dead  as  mutton,"  said  an  emaciated  young  woman  with  an 
infant  at  her  naked  hreast,  aye,  dead  as  mutton,  and  Tm 
a-looking  for  my  devil — I  wish  to — I  could  happen  on  him," 
added  she,  flashing  her  wild  hut  keen  hlack  eyes,  and  breaking 
from  the  eager  crowd  amongst  whom  she  had  been  vainly  seeking 
him. 

**  If  every  woman  would  sarve  ye  in  the  like  style,"  said  a  more 
decent  but  determined-looking  young  creature  in  a  floundering 
cap  to  a  group  of  men  who  were  battling  for  a  peep  through  the 
shop-window  where  the  tragedy  had  been  perpetrated. 

**  Aye,  indeed,"  applaudingly  exclaimed  a  chorus  of  women 

and  girls. 

**  Faix,"  exclaimed  one — but  they  shouldn't  tempt  us  beyont  

Dioul's  (pronounced  Jowl)  own  pets  !  "  
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Not  a  man  there  bandied  a  word  back  to  her — crime  in  woman 
appals  the  sterner  sex. 

She  '11  swing  for  it,"  said  a  morose-looking  giant,  whose 
Toice,  however,  was  mild  and  compassionate. 

"  Aye,  poor  soul,  she  '11  lose  her  shroud,"  said  a  third. 

How  quickly,  thought  I,  sympathy  passes  from  the  murdered  to 
the  murderer. 

I  was  next  stopped  at  a  crossing,  and  for  nearly  half  an  honr, 
by  a  funeral-train  which  was  dragging  its  slow  and  weary  length 
along  the  intersecting  street 

This  is  another  curious  Irish  feature — ^'tis  a  fact,  that  many 
think  less  how  they  are  to  live — (what  is  life  to  them) — than  how 
they  are  to  be  buried. — Not  to  have  a  decent  burial  is,  indeed,  a 
misfortune,  the  greatest  and  last  that  can  befall  them  improvi- 
dent, as  they  notoriously  are,  'tis  strange  how  the  Irish  poor  will 
yet  hoard  up  little  sums  to  furnish  themselves  with  a  coffin  and  a 
shroud. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  many,  even  young  girls,  provide 
themselves  with  funeral  garments,  and  religiously  put  by  a  small 
sum  for  their  **  wake,"  to  use  their  own  term. 

Having  occasion,  some  years  since,  to  go  myself  to  the  cabin  of 
a  maidnservant  I  had  hired,  I  found  her  busy  at  her  needle. 

"  I  see  you  take  in  plain  sewing — this  is  some  bridal  grandeur," 
said  I,  takiug  up  what  seemed  to  me  a  most  elaborately-wrou^t 
night  dress. 

"  'Tis  no  wedding  garment,"  replied  the  girl,  proudly — 

my  shroud  let  life  bring  what  it  may,  please  God,  I  hope  to 

have  a  dacent  wake." 

The  respect  the  Irish  pay  to  the  dead,  and  to  the  memory  of 
the  past,  has  always  pleased  me — *tis  the  Land  of  Memory — ^tliey 
have  notiiing  to  hurry  them  away  £rom  it,  and  they  love  to  linger 
amongst  its  ruins. 

That  Ireland  should,  in  spite  of  its  poverty  and  degradation, 
continue  an  imaginative  nation,  for  ever  dwelling  on  the  Past  or 
the  Future,  is  another  proof  that  character  and  individuality  can 
never  be  crushed  out  of  any  community.  Trample  on  it,  thrust  it 
aside  as  ye  may — *tis  a  divinity  that  will  for  ever  re-appear — 
re-appear  till  *tis  acknowledged  and  a  place  found  for  it  in  the 
world — let  nations  and  individuals  preserve  their  peculiar  chacao- 
teristics,  let  th^  go  forth  unshackled  and  stand  fearieasly  erect 
— each  has  a  distinguishing  beauty  to  be  developed— contempt 
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and  acorn  but  testify  the  scorner*8  ignorance.  Let  him  pass,  and 
we  will  again  return  to  our  own  warm,  comfortable  chat. 

I  write  down  my  thoughts  and  impressions  as  they  flow — at 
length  comes  the  last  out-side  car,  crammed  and  groaning  beneath 
its  heterogeneous  burden — ^the  hearse  has  long  been  lost  to  view — 
a  satisfactory  funeral-train  this,  mused  I,  for  the  deceased's 
surrivors  to  contemplate  and  talk  about.  Let  who  may  deride, 
'tis  not  a  whit  less  consolatory  to  the  affectionate  hearts  that  are 
following  what  was  once  so  dear  to  them  on  earth  to  its  last 
resting-place. 

"  A  half-penny,  that  ye  '11  never  miss,  for  this  starving  child, 
that  hasn't  tasted  bit  nor  sup  this  blessed  day — ^kind  feeling  lady 
— and  may  the  Blessed  Yargiu  protect  ye,  for  the  sake  of  this 
fatherless  babe,  faint  with  the  hunger — may  God  s  blessing 

follow  ye — may  God's  blessing  follow  ye — follow  ye  ^follow  ye 

 and  never  overtake  ye,"  shouted  the  mendicant, 

finding  her  appeal  vain. 

The  lady  addressed  was  fashionably  and  gaily  attired«— 

*'  Look,"  continued  the  beggar,  turning  to  another  of  her 
fraternity — "Look  at  the  cratur,"  pointing  ironically  to  the 
lady's  fine  clothes  ;  **  the  poor  cratur  ha  n't  one  half-penny  !  " 

But,  lo !  whilst  the  aforesaid  scenes  and  forms  have  been 
flitting  before  my  eyes,  and  the  thoughts  and  fancies  they  awoke 
through  my  mind — I  have  arrived  at  home  again — and  must  wish 
ye — ^patient  companion  of  my  walk — God  speed* 

We  will  next  visit  Merrion-Square,  and  the  more  fashionable 
localities. 

E.  COOKSOX. 


THE  GODS  OF  GREECE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  AZETH  THE  EGTPnAN." 

ZEUS.  APOLLO. 
Hitherto,  considering  the  characters  of  the  female  divinities 
alone, — oonneeting  them  with  present  actual  existence  by  the 
marvellous  power  of  individualising  which  the  Greeks  possessed, 
owing  to  their  own  intense  appreciation  of  Life, — we  have  passed 
by  that  which  was  of  far  more  spuitnal  importance  to  them, — ^the 
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worship  of  the  male  deities.  Great,  and  grand,  and  necessary  as 
were  the  Heras,  the  Athenes,  the  Aphrodites  of  their  mythology, 
and  powerful  as  was  the  influence  which  they  held,  not  only  over 
the  religion,  but  also  over  the  daily  life  and  household  affections 
of  their  worshippers, — ^yet  the  Zeus,  the  Apollo,  the  Hermes,  the 
Poseidon,  and  the  Hephaistos,  were  of  more  weight,  mythically  and 
spiritually.  And  this  is  proved  in  their  lesser  individual  cha- 
racters,— ^being  Gods  rather  than  men,  while  the  others  were 
women  as  much  as  deity.  When  we  say  that  the  individualism  of 
their  characters  was  less,  we  do  not  mean  that  amongst  them- 
selves they  resembled  each  other.  Hermes,  or,  as  the  Latins 
named  him.  Mercury, — fair  Maia's  son, — ^had  not  one  distinguisli- 
ing  attribute  coalescing  with  Poseidon  the  **  Shaker  of  the 
•shores,"  Jove's  brother,  the  awful  but  benign  Neptune ;  Apollo, 
the  "  Far-darter,"  could  not  at  any  time,  nor  by  the  most 
ingenious  interpreter  of  what  never  existed,  be  involved  with 
Zeus  ;  nor  might  Hephaistos  and  his  forging  Cyclopes  be  con- 
founded with  Dionysos  and  his  frantic  Msenades.  As  gods  they 
were  individual  and  distinct  enough  ;  but  they  were  not  so  human 
in  that  individuality  as  were  their  **  well-tressed"  sisters,  spouses, 
mothers.  They  were  more  sublime,  or  rather  sublimated  by  a 
religious  fire  of  faith  inte  a  condition  more  wholly  spiritual ;  a 
condition  to  degrade  which  into  a  mere  representation  of  physical 
phenomena,  is  to  be  wanting  in  the  very  soid  and  life  of  all  true 
poetry  and  religious  fervour.  And  yet  pragmatiser,  and  materia- 
list, natural  philosopher,  astronomer,  and — to  carry  ouj;  their 
wishes — even  chemists,  think  each  and  all  to  find  materials  for 
their  separate  theories,  by  which  to  prove  themselves  the  world's 
only  masters — all  others  else  but  blind  and  foolish.  Let  them 
still  believe  it !  The  sphere  and  range  of  Grecian  myth,  like  the 
Totun's  glove,  is  large  enough  to  contain  all  who  have  a  fancy  to 
lodge  therein,  with  room  to  spare.  For  deep  as  man's  unfathom- 
able heart,  and  wide  as  his  vision, — ever  increasing  as  it  is,  and 
ever  penetrating  farther  and  farther  into  the  misty  world  beyond, 
whose  signs  and  shapes  it  indicates  when  it  cannot  describe — is 
the  Grecian  mythology  with  all  its  glorious  first  ideas,  its  lovely 
later  tales  ! 

But  to  return  to  the  original  proposition.  The  goddesses  were 
divine  creations  in  truth  ;  in  beauty,  as  in  design,  glorious  beyond 
all  ;  but  they  were  none  the  less  living,  actual,  loving  women. 
How  beautiful  and  refined  soever  the  representation,  the  inlying 
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idea  was  womanhood  as  existing  on  earth.  Not  so  the  gods. 
Thej  were  out  of  humanity  ;  the  female  deities  were  simply 
beyond  its  daily  enshrinements.  We  have  our  Hera,  we  have  our 
Athene  in  daily  life  ;  but  we  have  no  type  of  Apollo,  Dionysos,  or 
Zeus  speaking  of  familiar  things,  and  looking  into  our  eyes,  oiu* 
fathers,  brothers,  or  lovers.  It  may  be  that  men,  called  more 
into  action — their  characters  therefore  becoming  more  sharp  and 
defined  leaving  nothing  to  the  imagination — we  see  them  all 
displayed  anatomically  Uke  the  muscles  of  the  Dsedalian  Heracles ; 
whereas  women,  wrapped  as  in  a  veil  by  reason  of  their  passivity, 
are  left  more  to  the  imagination  ;  and  what  we  cannot  define 
with  accuracy,  that  we  M  up  with  poetic  imagining.  A  word 
escaped  us  unperceived.  We  said  that  we  had  no  gods  in  our 
lovers.  What  sad  mistake  then  clouded  over  our  brain  ! — what 
most  mischievous  imp  guided  our  hand,  and  bade  us  write  a  false- 
hood in  place  of  the  truth !  For  who  does  not  know  that  all 
lovers  are  the  gods  of  the  ancient  world,  re-incorporate,  to  each 
young  maiden's  soul  ?  Few  of  earth's  fair  daughters  would  give 
up  the  veriest  commonplace  Lothario  who  has  crept  into  her 
heart  for  even  Daphne's  pursuer,  or  the  desolate  Ariadne's 
heavenly  mate  !  And  yet  we  spoke  to  the  calm  and  sane,  not  to 
those  *'  drunk  with  love's  sweet  poison,"  whose  vision  is  obscured 
by  the  "splendour  of  their  love."  Peace  be  with  them,  poor 
trembling  hearts  !  Let  them  still  believe  their  Fredericks  and 
their  Alberts,  their  Charleses  and  their  Adolphuses  all  that  gods 
could  create  or  man  enshrine  !  It  is  a  harmless  fancy,  pleasant 
while  it  lasts,  but  fallacious  enough  ;  and  a  few  months  of  hard 
reality  will  reduce  it  to  the  nothingness  whence  it  sprang.  Mar- 
riage is  love's  best  cure,  according  as  marriages  are  made  and 
persevered  in  at  present ;  and  the  girl  who,  after  that  fatal  ordeal, 
still  believes  her  **  dear  Alphonso  "  the  same  being  as  whilome 
was  the  idol  of  her  courtship,  bids  fair  to  live  and  die  the  blessed 
victim  of  a  most  blessed  delusion ! 

The  gods  were  lovers  ;  but  they  had  all  Greece  for  their  home- 
steads, and  every  living  heart  for  their  possession.  We  doubt  if 
even  Anaxagoras,  or  Protagoras,  or  any  of  those  called  atheists  by 
their  countrymen,  could  ever,  even  in  their  deepest  reflections,  cast 
off  the  influence  of  the  faith  they  disbelieved.  The  very  air  was 
impregnated  with  it ;  they  might  not  turn  their  eyes  without 
beholding  evidences  of  its  power, —  a  power  not  all  unbeneficial 
to  their  f«llow-men.  And  the  sternest,  hardest,  most  mathematical 
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head  of  them  all,  must  have  paid  some  reverence  to  the  faith 
which  could  hring  forth  such  glorious  creations  as  did  the  Hellenic 
When  arts,  and  sciences,  and  all  high  thoughts,  and  heroic  deeds, 
and  deathless  poetry,  owed  their  origin  to  this,  it  must  have  had 
some  interest — some  more  holy  purpose — than  iconoclasts  and  higots 
would  allow  I  And  if  to  them  then,  to  us  also  now  ;  for  though 
years  have  separated  us,  and  a  different  clime  and  a  different  faith, 
yet  still  are  we  brethren  knit  together  by  Nature's  indissoluble 
band  of  likeness.  And  even  now,  in  this  our  day,  ought  we  to 
study  the  old  records  of  the  long  past,  and  learn  from  them 
whatever  lessons  they  may  have  to  teach. 

Sometimes  individuals  of  keener  sensations  and  more  vivid 
imaginings  than  the  rest  singled  out  some  favourite  shrine,  whidi 
woke  up,  it  might  be,  dear  remembrances  of  childhood,  or  seined 
to  speak  more  eloquently  yet  of  the  future  womanhood.  It  might 
be  that  the  priest  officiating,  seemed — so  beautiful  was  he  ! — but 
the  copy  of  the  great  antitype  he  served — the  propyleum  to  the 
adytum.  And  there  at  that  lovely  shrine  they  paid  their  vows 
to  the  God  all  spiritually  at  the  first,  to  the  man  all  naturally  at 
the  last !  Nay,  start  not,  nor  name  such  worship  blasphemy ;  else 
carry  thine  indignation  within  the  walls  of  our  most  ChriBtiaa 
churches,  and  there  condemn  what  thou  abhorrest  here  1  And 
then,  as  time  w(»*e  on,  obscuring  all  suspicions  and  recording  only 
marvels,  as  is  the  way  with  time  among  a  simple  early  crednloos 
folk,  it  was  believed  that  Semele,  and  Danae,  and  Alcmena,  and 
many  another  fair  fond  nymph  had  been  raised  by  a  god's  love  to 
a  temporary  co-partnership  with  himself.  And  families,  the  ndost 
illustrious  of  Greece,  claimed  kindred  with  an  Olympiad,  when  but 
an  earth-given  Bar  Sinister  ought  to  have  been  placed  upon  th^ 
scutcheons.  In  this,  too,  are  the  moderns  and  the  ancients  most 
marvellously  alike  in  making  that  an  h(HK>ur,  under  some  condi- 
tions, whieh  under  others  is  the  direst  dkagraee.  And  those 
conditions  are  merely  rank,  and  place,  and  riches,  and  supremacy. 
Where,  then,  is  a  fixed  morality  ?  Who  can  say  that  such  and 
such  is,  per  se^  a  sin  ?  No !  no  !  It  is  not  the  fact,  but  the 
appearance  ;  not  the  event,  but  the  condition  which  man  regards  ! 

In  spite  of  these  most  palpable  evidences  of  the  distinct  human 
characteristics  with  which  the  gods  were  endowed,  we  repeat 
again  that,  to  us,  they  had  not  the  entire,  isolated,  definite,  and 
i^ividual  charactors  of  the  goddesses.  They  are  not  alike 
aaaoBgst  each  other,  but  they  are  not  so  human  in  degree. 
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Zeus  is  grand : — oh !  in  truth,  a  most  grand,  all-powerful, 
deathless  conception  is  that !  There  is  nothing  equal  to  him  in 
any  other  mythology,  not  even  the  great  serene  god  Brahma,  the 
lower  impersonation  of  the  one  ineffable  Brahm  !  Zeus  is  the 
highest  point  to  which  Majesty  can  be  brought  in  humanity:  no, 
not  in  humanity  as  it  is,  but  in  human  shape,  with  all  the  barriers 
of  imperfect  organs,  clouded  senses,  dull  perceptions,  and  partial 
views.  There  is  not  a  finer  image  in  all  the  galleries  of  Art,  nor  in 
all  the  worlds  of  fancy,  than  the  Olympian  son  of  Chronos  and  of 
Shea.  There  could  not  be  more  grandeur  in  the  conception,  nor 
more  perfection  in  the  carrying  out  of  an  idea.  Of  its  kind  it  is 
the  highest,  the  noblest,  the  most  divine,  that  man  has  ever 
created.  Created,  or  interpreted  ?  The  words  are  widely  different  1 
— ^as  wide  as  the  two  sects  of  philosophers  and  worshippers  who 
divide  the  earth  between  them  and  fight  for  the  isolation  or  the 
inspiration  of  man  !  If  the  divine  poem  of  the  blind  old  bard  of 
Chios  had  contained  nothing  but  the  two  lines  which  inspired  the 
Athenian  sculptor,  the  noblest  that  earth  ever  saw — Fheidias  the 
son  of  Charmadas— when  he  made  his  Elian  Jove,  it  had  been  a 
work  immortal  for  all  ages,  though  not  a  fragment  of  that  gold 
and  ivory  statue  remain,  and  nothing  but  a  lifeless  description  jne- 
tures  it  out  to  the  mind.  Gods  !  what  a  spectacle  must  that  have 
been  to  the  countless  multitudes  thronging  before  the  Great 
Temple  at  the  Olympic  games,  while,  the, heavy  curtain  slowly 
Calling  to  the  ground,  that  glorious  statue  of  the  Pheidian  Zens 
was  revealed  to  their  eyes !  It  was  in  truth  a  moment  worth 
living  for  ;  and  if  Fheidias  had  died  that  moment,  he  had  lived 
long  enough,  and  his  life's  work  had  been  sufficient,  though  this 
were  the  only  evidence  of  his  genius !  We  think  even  now  to 
hear  the  checked  breath  of  so  many  thousands — we  see  the  cheeks 
that  were  flushing  with  the  excitement  of  expectation  grow  pale 
with  religious  awe ;  we  hear  the  deep-drawn  sob  of  an  overwrought 
hope,  as  the  purple  drapery  swings  aside : — and  then  come  the 
stillness,  the  mute  adoring  worship,  the  awe,  as  in  the  presence  of 
a  God  !  Great  as  had  been  the  expectation,  the  fulfilment  far 
surpassed  it — for  unless  each  mind  had  been  equal  with  that  of 
Fheidias  it  could  not  have  imaged  his  grand  conception.  What 
triumph  for  the  glorious  art  was  that !  What  an  hour  of  heaven's 
delight  for  the  heroic  sculptor,  as  he  stood,  himself  all  humbled 
even  before  the  work  of  his  own  hands  !  For  ho  saw  in  that 
work,  not  the  mere  mechanical  labour  of  the  chisel  and  the  line. 
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but  rather  the  divine  inspiration  which  Poetry  and  Faitli  had 
breathed  into  him.  And  blame  them  not,  idolators  though  thej 
were  ! — ^blame  them  not  if  they  sank  the  knee  in  mute  or  most 
eloquent  worship,  before  that  lifeless  thing  of  wood  and  stone ! 
There  was  something  holier  than  the  mere  Eidolon  that  they  wor- 
shipped : — ^there  was  the  undying  thought,  the  grand  idea,  the 
worthy  vision  of  a  God,  making  the  seer  almost  equal,  by  the 
power  of  appreciation. 

And  surely  none  could  execute  such  a  work  as  the  Pheidian 
Zeus  without  the  influence  of  inspiration !  To  attain  to  such 
grandeur  of  execution  the  forming  mind  must  be  grander  still ; 
and  be  he  poet,  painter,  sculptor,  or  holier  prophet,  who  perceiyes 
such  great  and  glorious  things,  he  himself  must  be  great — a  very 
God-man,  raised  by  love  and  purity  above  his  fellows.  If  this 
be  the  idolatry  of  art — ^this  belief  in  its  high  design  and  direct 
inspiration — then,  despite  its  fearful  name — for  what  are  names 
but  empty  sounds,  having  no  life  nor  power  ? — despite  the  cruel  ciy 
of  superstition,  heaven  grant  us  all,  long  years,  this  same  bo 
banned  idolatry !  And  even  now,  when  the  Grecian  faith  is  dead, 
never  to  waken  into  life  again — dead  as  the  slain  Adonis  on  his 
lettuce -bed — even  now,  when  its  light  is  put  out  and  nothing  hut 
blackest  darkness  follows  in  the  track  of  so  much  glorious  flaming, 
— even  now  and  yet  an  awe  steals  over  us,  when  in  the  presence 
of  any  really  great  work  of  Grecian  art,  let  it  be  fragmentary  and 
simply  indicative  as  it  will !  For  we  feel  that  it  is  not  only 
beauty,  perfect  in  its  form  and  acciu*ate  in  its  representation,  that 
they  aimed  at  producing  ;  within  and  beyond  that  mere  beauty  of 
form,  and  the  cause  of  its  so  perfect  representation,  was  a  spirit 
divine — an  inspiration  from  above,  which  gave  to  man  the  power 
of  seeing  the  divinity  of  life,  in  such  fashion  and  under  such  shape 
as  was  noblest,  according  to  the  limit  of  his  vision  and  the  scope 
of  his  understanding.  And  without  this  deep  and  earnest  reve- 
rence, even  for  the  very  work  done  by  one's  own  hands — ^without 
this  childlike  obedience,  unquestioning,  to  an  inward  impulse— 
which  men  call  inspiration — and  a  belief  in  its  divinity,  nothing 
great  in  art  or  poetry  can  ever  be  accomplished.  It  is  not  the 
working  by  technical  i-ules,  it  is  not  the  perfection  of  mechanical 
aids,  that  create  a  really  grand  work  ;  but  it  is  the  belief  that 
something  higher  than  sensuous  perception  animates,  and  some- 
thing beyond  a  technical  knowledge  inspires,  the  idea  which  all 
else  serves  to  perfectionise  only  to  the  outward  sense.    To  the 
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inward  reception,  the  first  forming  thought  was  the  test,  whether 
the  artist's  genius  were  God-given,  or  simplj  a  mechanic's  talent, 
carefol  for  idl  detail  hut  inadequate  to  a  grand  design.  If  the  last 
merely,  he  may  be  the  god  of  his  coterie — but  he  will  never  be 
the  hero  of  a  century — never  the  man  of  an  age !  Callimachus 
was  famed  far  beyond  Pheidias  and  Praxiteles  for  technic  per- 
fectness,  but  he  never  fashioned  the  Athene  of  the  Parthenon,  nor 
imaged  out  the  Elian  Zeus  !  A  golden  lamp  and  its  brazen  palm- 
branch  funnel — ^the  disposition  of  the  Acanthus  leaf  into  the  capital 
called  Corinthian — these,  beautiful  as  they  were,  had  nothing  of 
the  artist's  inward  grandeur  ;  though  seemingly  bom  of  faerj^-land, 
they  were  not  of  half  the  importance  of  one  simplest  metope  of 
Pheidias  !  And  this,  because  the  thought  and  not  the  skill,  the 
mind  and  not  the  hand  was  wanting. 

And  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  personification  in  marble,  may 
be  also  said  of  the  first  primitive  religious  idea.  As  the  ideal  of 
a  calm  and  grand  humanity, — a  humanity  raised  far  above  any 
indiyidaality, — ^made  only  the  type,  the  perfection,  of  a  class,  and 
that  class  the  perfection  of  a  kind, — the  form  of  Zeus  towers 
aboTe  all  the  other  gods  of  Olympus  in  its  grandeur,  severity,  and 
wholeness  of  idea.  Not  so  intellectual  nor  so  spiritual  as  Apollo, 
— without  the  full  purpled  life  of  Dionysos,  nor  so  marked  iu 
muscular  strength  as  Hephaistos,  nor  so  skilled  in  manual  arts, — 
the  idea  of  Zeus  is  yet  perfection,  by  combining  these  several 
prominent  and  partial  developments  in  one  sphere  of  entirety, 
one  life  of  universal  wholeness.  He  is  the  father  whose  life  is 
both  the  source  and  the  completion  of  his  children's  ; — who  sees 
himself  represented  and  subdivided  in  them, — as  the  sun  is 
mirrored  in  each  dew-drop  on  the  grass — in  form,  but  not  in  size. 

He  himself  has  distinct  characters  or  phases.  He  is  the  Zeus 
Olympics — that  majestic  imagining  of  Pheidias, — the  father-king 
seated  on  his  throne,  bearing  a  winged  Nike  or  Victory  in  his 
hand,  his  kingly  brow  of  majesty  and  rule  surrounded  by  the  olive 
wreath — the  Kortvos — ^with  which  also  the  conquerors  at  the, 
Olympic  games  were  crowned ;  the  sceptre  of  many  metals  in  his 
hand,  the  hilt  resting  on  his  knees  which  the  wide-starred  mantle 
coTered  in  loose,  broad,  flowing  folds  ;  his  open  eye,  and  glorious 
head — the  hair  rising  in  a  thick  waving  mass,  and  falling  down 
upon  his  shoulders  in  heavy  tresses,  like  the  lion's  mane,  of  which 
it  was  the  human  type, — as  this  impersonation  he  was  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  Zeus  Horkios,  the  oath-avenger,  of  Olympia,  at 
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whose  altar,  by  which  he  stood  with  terrible  comiteBance  oi^ 
grasping  a  thunderbolt  in  eadi  hand» — ^the  athletes  who  were  to 
be  competitors  at  the  games,  their  gymnastic  masters,  sponmrs^ 
friends,  and  relatiyes,  as  also  the  Heliaaodie®,  or  judges,  were 
obliged  to  take  their  various  oaths,  binding  them  to  their  respee- 
tiye  duties.  Tet  the  Zeus  Oljmpios  and  the  Zeus  Horkioe  were 
within  a  bow-shot  of  each  other,  on  the  same  plain  of  Elis,  near 
the  same  grove  of  Altis.  The  Bodonean  Zeus  crowned  with  oak- 
leaves, — ^patron  of  mysteries  and  oracles,  in  remembrance  of  the 
mystic  signs  which  accompanied,  or  rather  preceded,  the  establish- 
ment of  his  oracle  at  Dodona, — was  again  another  conception ; 
and  the  winged  Avenger,  battling  against  the  Titans,  witii 
thunderbolts  and  darkly  threatening  looks,  would  scarce  be 
thought  the  same  as  he  whom  Leda  loved  and  Europa  did  not 
fear.  The  Avenger,  the  Father,  and  the  Grod,  are  all  emblemised 
in  the  three  instances  of  the  Zens  Horkios,  the  Zeus  Olympios, 
and  the  Dodonsran  Zeus. 

The  legends  concerning  Zeus  are  very  beautiful.  Thejhare 
the  same  mixed  character  which  we  have  noticed  in  his  impersona- 
tions, and  which  give  such  a  v^oleness,  by  variety — each  so  p^- 
feet  in  its  kind.  The  myths  concerning  his  infancy  are  Cretan, 
though  the  Arcadians  also  disputed  the  honour  of  holding  the 
birthplace  of  the  "  King  of  Gods  and  Men."  But  their  legend  is 
not  so  beautiful  as  the  Cretan.  It  is  pleasant  to  imagine  that 
bright  concourse  of  Melian  nymphs,  with  Adrasteia  the  fairest 
child  of  the  king,  loveliest  of  them  all,  as  they  flocked  round  the 
stately  Rhea  when  her  hour  was  come  ;  and  with  her  sister  Ida — 
aided,  too,  by  the  young  Curetes — ^that  gentle  maiden  received  her 
darlbg,  the  latest  bom  of  Time.  In  a  golden  cradle  Adrasteia 
laid  the  child,  fashioning  for  his  plaything  in  that  deep  dark 
Dictffian  cave  a  golden  ball,  or  sphere,  with  which  the  baby-god 
made  sport,  as  afterwards  with  the  worid  of  men.  A  lovely  pic- 
ture that  BictsMui  cave  presents !  The  fair  maiden, — gentie  but 
queenly,  befittmg  bo&  her  birth  and  station, — ^rifginal  and 
matronly  at  onee, — kneels  by  the  cradle  side,  bending  over  the 
boy  with  a  maiden^s  awe  and  a  woman's  maternal  instmct  of  love 
and  guardianship  ;  standmg  beside  her  is  her  young  sister  Ida, 
mirthful  and  sportive,  weaving  garlands  for  the  laughing  child,  mod 
sometimes  flinging  handfuls  of  the  fresh  dewy  buds  among  the 
nym^s  who  dance,  and  sing  with  thw  iMrd-like  voices  there 
at  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  where  ivy  and  honeysuckle  and  all 
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careeping  pk«to  >twhie  dom,  wtd  the  Tibleis,  and  the  blue  conyal- 
ndas,  and  mes,  awl  Ifliw,  and  the  gentle-ejed  forget-me-not  look 
vp  from  tbe  gmmd  ;  &rtli«r  off  stand  a  crowd  of  brare  martial 
jontbs,  claidiingihoir  WDSfi  and  shontang  out  loud  songs,  to  conceal 
from  that  crari  fatkcr  wbne  his  son  lies  hid.  And  couched  within 
the  cave,  upon  her  bed  of  dr  j  leares  and  mess  interspersed  with 
fiowers  and  sweei-seented  haj,  clover,  too,  and  all  that  her  nature 
woald  demand,  rests  the  patient  goat,  Amaltheia,  whose  very 
name  has  since  become  a  synonjme  with  all  gentlest  loving 
matronhood.  And  there  he  lives  his  brief  baby-life, — the  glorious 
God,  future  slayer  of  the  giants  I  — nor  ever  afterwards  did  he 
kaow  more  bliss  than  the  bright  plecMures  of  his  chDdhood  in  that 
dark  Dietean  cave  I  Fed  with  hon^  and  the  milk  of  the  shaggy, 
me^  Ami^h^^— K>r,  as  others  say,  with  ambrosia  which  divine 
doves  brought  from  old  Ocean  s  waves  and  springs,— ^r  nectar, 
which  an  eagle,  kingly  omen  of  his  future  gatiiered  daily  in  his 
beak  from  a  rough  and  rugged  rock, — the  heavenly  babe  grew 
wjp^hf  up  to  manhood,  when  he  need  fear  old  Chronos'  selfish 
timidity  no  more.  And  to  tiiose  who  cannot  realise  this  picture, 
we  wish  them  heartily  more  fai^,  more  fancy,  and  more  poetry, 
and  a  worid  less  of  raBroad  dust  which  has  put  out  their  inner 
eyes,  so  that  they  hove  beecmie  blind  as  the  Cyclops  Polypheme, 
when  Odysseus  left  his  cave. 

The  myths  which  j^ce  the  birth-land  of  Zeus  in  Arcadia, — 
for  all  that  the  name  brings  forth  such  dear  images  of  purity,  and 
innoeenee,  and  joy,  are  neither  so  graphic  nor  so  beautiful  as  that 
Cretan  legend yet  there  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  in 
ibe  image  of  the  mother-goddess,  who,  all  a  mother  then, — ^a 
wonmn  lonely  and  helpless,  wandering  through  '*  blest  Arcady,*' 
in  search  of  water  wherein  to  bathe  her  new-bora  child,  found 
Bone,  until  she  herself  brought  forth  a  flood,  a  purest  rock-born 
torrent — an  emblem  of  how  much  woman's  love  can  conquer  and 
create,  though  Nature  and  her  resources  have  failed !  It  is 
aaotker  aaad  sl%h%  dilMng  veieion  of  Hagar  in  the  Wilderness, 
and  the  woman's  patient,  nneomplaining,  unwearied  love  is  the 
praakient  feature  in  bo^. 

Zeaa  was  not  always  the  mere  wanton  lover  which  it  pleased  a 
cotmpt  taale  to  imagine  him.  fie  rewarded  simplicity  and 
sittccrity  in  Baiieis  and  Philemon,  and  punished  the  impiousness 
of  Lyeaon,  the  Arvadtan  king,  whose  varied  crimes,  of  such  deep 
mkpdfy,  he  repaid  with  death  or  wolfish  transformation.  Both 
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tales  are  reported.  There  is  a  deep  and  blessed  meaning  in  that 
first-mentioned  myth.  The  tale  of  Baucis  and  Philemon,  and 
their  patience,  their  simplicity,  their  kindliness,  their  piety  and  its 
reward,  fnay  not  be  all  barren  ground  eyen  to  us !  Aye,  even  in 
the  Greek  faith,  which,  if  we  yiew  it  rightly  as  a  thing  most  holy, 
enshrining  truths  which  man  could  not  of  himself  have  known, 
had  he  not  first  been  inspired  by  the  Holiest — ^we  should  never 
name  an  utterly  false  superstition,  false  in  its  foundation  as  well 
as  in  its  superstructure — even  in  this  faith,  which  men  term 
idolatry,  fatflJ  damning  idolatry — even  in  this  most  glowing 
sensuous  religion,  do  we  find  the  still  quiet  virtues  sufficiently 
acknowledged,  do  we  find  the  poor  cared  for  !  It  is  not  only 
a  purer  revelation  which  contains  these !  There  are  degrees^  truly ; 
but  heaven  never  left  itself  without  a  witness  in  the  heart  of  man, 
nor  was  there  ever  a  day  in  which  these  virtues,  which  we  are  all 
too  fond  of  assigning  only  and  whoUy  to  Christianity,  were 
not  held  dear  by  all  moralists,  and  practised  by  the  public.  In 
the  earlier  states  of  society,  when  men  fighting  with  oppression, 
hunger,  inadequacy,  and  hostile  nations,  were  forced  to  deify 
strength  and  all  martial  prowess,  there  was  not  room  for  these 
still  unobtrusive  virtues.  The  only  simplicity  which  they  honoured 
was  that  which  taught  them  to  bear  themselves  more  hardily  in  a 
campaign  than  their  fellows;  to  dispense  with,  as  efieminate  and 
idle  luxuries,  things  which  we— degenerate  ! — esteem  only  as  the 
commonest,  most  needful  necessaries ;  their  highest  honour  was 
bravery — their  most  cherished  virtue  endurance.  And  this  is  the 
case  with  all  early  nations^  while  still  unsettled,  still  fighting 
hand  to  hand  with  life,  wresting  their  years  with  pain  and 
trouble  from  the  surrounding  poverty.  But  for  any  ethical 
simplicity, — any  oneness  of  mental  or  moral  purpose,  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  practical  result, — of  this  they  needed 
nothing.  The  time  had  not  yet  come,  when  long  years  of  peace 
and  security  should  oblige  them  to  turn  their  eyes  inward,  and 
discover  then,  in  the  moral  world,  what  they  had  overlooked 
through  the  hard  pressure  of  the  actual.  And  yet  the  elements 
of  an  ethic  purity  were  in  that  warrior  simplicity  and  earnestness 
of  theirs  ; — it  was  only  a  different  phase  of  the  same  quality, 
which  Baucis  and  Philemon,  and  all  their  kind  have  shown,  when 
they  received  Gods,  unknowingly,  honouring  them  for  goodness 
not  for  gain.  And  afterwards  these  noble  old  Phrygians  were 
rewarded  with  such  a  gift  as  proved  heaven's  high  favour 
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more  than  gold,  and  silyer,  and  precious  gems  would  have  done. 
A  simple  death-boon  was  it !  —  the  transformation  into  two 
stately  trees  which  grew  before  the  temple  door,  and  shaded  the 
noonday  sun  from  off  both  worshipper  and  altar..  And  it  was 
in  accordance  with  the  characters  of  those  who  prayed  it — those 
simple,  earnest,  virtuous  souls,  to  whom  eternal  office  in  God's 
temple  and  a  simultaneous  death  were  their  best  rewards  : — both 
leaving  at  the  same  time  that  life  which  their  love  had  blessed, 
and  their  absence  would  embitter.  Such  the  return  which  the 
simple  goodness  of  Baucis  and  Philemon  won  from  Zeus  ! 

On  his  marriage  with  his  sister-spouse,  the  regal  Hera,  the 
heavens  gave  flowers  in  the  warm  spring  rain  and  the  genial  airs 
of  Gamelion  ;  and  when  Athene  sprung  forth  from  his  pregnant 
brain,  a  shower  of  gold  told  men  and  gods  what  divine  thing  was 
bom  of  the  Intelligence  of  Zeus.  To  celebrate  the  one — the 
children  of  nature,  the  harbingers  of  a  full  and  genial  life  ; — to 
advertise  the  other— that  which  men  take  as  the  type,  not  of 
natural  nor  of  living  perfection,  but  of  all  mental  and  ethical 
goodness.  Yet  after  that  marriage  with  all  its  sweet  promises  of 
unfading  bliss,  came  altercations,  unkindnesses,  inconstancy, 
{hreatenings,  and  punishments  ;  and  Hera,  like  many  an  earthly 
mate,  found  that  the  glory  of  the  bridal  was  not  the  shadow  of 
the  future,  but  rather  is  the  beamy  bow  blended  of  the  sun  and 
the  hinder  rain — ^a  mingled  sign  of  tears  and  smiles — the  tears 
outbalancing  the  smiles ! 

We  have  said  little  of  the  fate  of  those  whom  Zeus  made 
briefly  happy  in  his  love,  to  be  eternally  miserable  in  its  punish- 
ment. In  this,  too,  is  a  deep  moral  thought.  It  is  not  only  in 
one  but  in  all  religions  that  we  find  the  heart  of  man  speaking 
out  holy  things  in  pure  moralities  of  patience,  faith,  charity, 
purity.  The  simple  tale  of  Baucis  and  Philemon  is  especially  one 
of  the  present  kmd,  inculcating  all  care  for  the  poor,  all  hospi- 
tality to  the  wayfarer,  all  earnestness  and  sincerity;  and  the 
ptmishment  of  Lycaon,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  unlawful  loves  of 
the  God,  are  also  proofs  of  how  much  heed  the  Greeks  gave 
to  virtues  we  so  ofien  arrogate  only  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
own  faith.  The  like  simple  virtues  have  almost  died  out  from 
our  present  world!  They  may  by  chance  be  found  yet  in  the 
Icmely  wilds,  among  the  hills,  and  on  the  fells,  and  in  the 
distant  valleys,  where  civilisation  and  its  blessings  and  its  vices, 
have  not  yet  penetrated ;  but  they  are  fading  fast  away,  and  love 
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ef  gain,  and  noise^  and  oaHty  &nd  loud  qpeaking  wben  this  heart 
18  Bilent  as  the  tomb,  too  ML  of  vanity  and  sdf  a&d  all  aueh  dry 
erumbling  bones,  for  the  Idfe  of  Faith  to  be  in  it : — when  injiaKaee 
and  wrong  which  no  man  can  put  right,  and  which  all  avwd  aa  a 
tiling  hallowed  by  nations  and  suffered  by  society,  when  fl«r?ile 
obedience  to  the  world  and  distrust  of  the  Law  of  Right  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Tain-confident  reliaaee  on  self  on  the  other,  are  the 
rocks  of  the  Sym^egades  which  crush  the  passing  time  we  maj 
envy  much  of  Greece  yet ! 

Would  that  Zeus  had  come  down  to  earth  ever  with  the  view 
to  search  out  virtuous  Phrygians,  like  these  our  Baucis  and 
Philemon — would  that  he  had  followed  no  more  reprehmuUe 
pastime  than  deception  practised  for  the  bettor  probing  of  the 
virtuous — the  better  proving  them  worthy  of  reward  !  But  frail- 
ties, essendally  human,  not  seldom  marked  the  Gl«d*s  intercomrse 
irith  men.  He  eemmitted  «  slight  mistakes  himself,  winch  he 
would  not  have  been  so  ready  to  pardon  in  others  !  Hard  was  the 
fate  of  his  most  innocent  victims,  dduded,  as  oft  times  they  wans» 
and  ofiendittg  the  jealous  wife  most  innocently,  most  unknowingly ! 
Th^  own  sad  lives  and  the  hard  lot  of  their  ofispring — saeri- 
^ces  both  to  the  toy  of  Hen^may  serve  as  warnings  to  mray 
an  over-fond  and  over-credulous  maiden  yet !  For  ihey  fousd 
that  sin,  which  is  disobedience  to  a  natural  Imt  as  to  an  educated 
--^Bobedience  to  all  that  the  heart  thinks  and  believes  to  he 
right — ever  brought  its  own  punishment  either  sooner  or  kttar  in 
the  calendar  of  time !  But  a  God  sheidd  net  have  been  the 
offending  cause — a  Deity  should  not  have  plaeed  such  stumWag- 
blocks  ^  temptation  in  the  way.  TMs  was  the  Grecian  impet^ 
fection. 

And  now  we  leave  the  altar  of  that  grand  and  idngly  FathmsGed, 
drawing  a  veil  over  those  blots  and  Murs,  as  the  Pheidian  Zmas 
was  curtained  in,— we  leave  him  to  the  cahness  of  hb  dignity^ 
the  unbroken  serenity  of  his  high  majesty  ;  tomh^  to  his  glorien 
son,  the  golden-haired  child  of  Leto,  to  trace  what  ether  word  of 
man's  deep  thoughts  lay  enshrined  in  hhn. 

Kot  speaking  yet  of  any  myths  connected  with  him,  the  ethical 
and  spiritual  idea  of  Apollo  is  something  more  brilliantly  ^rieaa 
than  the  mere  superfidal  reader  of  Heli^ic  mythology  weidd  ever 
hope  to  find.  The  purity  of  the  conception,  the  miion  e€  the 
preservative  aad  destruetive  characters,  net  only  jkjmcMf  as 
emblemistng  elemesital  phewmwna,  but  moraUy  and  ejfaniimihf^ 
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addroitting  the  mindd  nJUk&t  ihua  th«  asnses  of  moiii^^Wiitj, 
lore,  intellect,  the  perfeetion  of  the  body  and  of  the  mmd  ftUke» 
-"^e  iiiuige  of  Apollo  may  well  claim  worohippm  even  in  the 
present  day«  It  may  claim  them  on  the  ground  of  an  uniyenBal 
likeness  to  good  in  the  past  mmL  in  the  presest :  it  may  claim 
them  as  bmng  an  image  fashioned  into  life  by  the  heart  man^ 
miinspired^  aa  ire  say,  by  any  more  direct  rerelatkm  than  it 
received  from  nature — ^left  only  to  that  natm'e  and  nature's  god  : 
it  may  claim  them  as  possessing  brotherhood  luid  kindness  with 
thoughts  of  to-day,  aye,  and  of  all  days,  being  the  some  by 
creation  with  all  beliefs  of  man !  And  as  the  expression  of  the 
natural  rision  of  humanity  and  his  insight  into  the  world  of 
mysteries — the  world  of  spiritualities — the  Idea  of  Apollo  stands 
befm  us  with  a  solemnity  that  makes  us  awed  and  breathless  as 
if  in  the  presence  of  a  god.  And  a  god  in  truih  he  is,  even  to  us 
now,  as  being  man's  interpretation  of  the  higher  things  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  sense.  Whatever  once  interested  humanity 
hae  still  the  same  power  of  interest.  Whatever  thought  man 
has  once  embodied,  that  thought  still  deserves  attention  and 
r«verenoe,  if  net  for  itself,  yet  as  an  evidence  of  what  we  were, — 
the  difference  of  external  o<»ditions  being  allowed  for, — a  proof 
that  it  was  the  same  as  what  we  are.  And  for  every  spiritual  idea 
we  ought  to  feel  this  same  reverence  ;  for  we  know  that  none  but 
God,  by  ^e  divine  breath  within  us,  cwdd  ever  have  given  us 
power  so  to  p^eave.  The  perception  is  not  perfect,  because  the 
transmitting  medium  is  defective ;  but  the  origin  is  the  same — a 
hiAj^B  most  glorious  origin  !  Surely  it  is  impiety  te  affirm  that 
man  in  any  state  has  been  left  uninspired  by  the  D^ty !  Surely 
when  he  has  LtFS  he  has  that  condition  which  is  itself  an  inspira* 
tion  !  But  by  eultnre,  and  eivilis4tion,  and  the  physieal  improve- 
ment of  that  condition,  he  is  refined  and  elevated,  body  and  soul 
reflectively  inflmeneing  ;---'he  is  made  to  feel  and  know  higher 
things.  And  these  beoome  dearer  and  more  perfect  as  the 
estemal  states  improve. 

The  legends  or  poetic  images  of  Apollo  are  extremely  beautiful; 
that  of  his  birth  has  sometyng  peculiarly  plaintive  and  touchiog. 
The  poor  mother  roMning  far  and  wide,  rejected  by  all  the  earth, 
not  finding  a  place  of  rest,  ner  where  to  lay  her  suffering  body, — 
herself  so  mild,  so  calm,  so  patient, — ^the  gentlest  of  all  her  kind 
was  1^  the  ''lair-ankled"  Leto  !— but  notwithstanding  all  that 
8W€«test  Mtore^  ^e  wrathful  wife  ftund  no  pity  for  her,  but  made 
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her  feel  how  oft  the  innocent  stand  in  the  place  of  the  guOtj,  and 
receiye  their  just  punishments.  Delos  had,  to  all  the  Greeks,  a 
name  most  holy  and  heloyed  aboye  all  the  other  islands  of  the 
sea:  and  the  priyileges  which  the  God  bestowed  on  that,  his 
floating  cradle,  gaye  it  the  character  of  perpetual  life  and  youth, 
and  unfading  serenity.  Such  suited  with  the  diyinity  who  took 
mortal  shape  therein !  None  suffered  to  die,  and  no  pangs  of 
coming  life  permitted  within  its  groyes, — ^what  an  image  of  joy 
and  peace  it  presents  ! — as  if  it  were  still  clothed  in  the  golden 
flowers  which  sprang  up  as  the  God  burst  forth  to  life  beneath 
the  bending  palm  tree  !  If  Delphi  were  the  Holy  Land  of 
Greece,  Delos  was  its  place  of  poetry  ; — a  kind  of  spiritual  Paphos, 
a  purer  spot  than  the  "purpled  Cytherea as  loyely,  but  more 
moral,  than  the  regions  sacred  to  Aphrodite.  Apollo  was  to  the 
mind  what  she  was  to  the  senses  ;  and  beauty,  and  loye,  and  all 
deep  trembling  joys,  were  what  they  could  ofter  to  all  who  would 
approach  them  rightly. 

One  portion  of  that  birth-legend  is  displeasing, — the  new-bom 
babe's  miraculous  strength  and  wisdom.  We  love  the  super- 
natural, but  not  that  which  is  counter  or  unnatural.  A  man  who 
can  perform  miracles  of  strength — a  boy  who  equals  a  man  in 
force  and  power — these  are  images  which  we  receive  ^vith  admira- 
tion as  beyond,  but  not  against,  nature.  But  that  a  helpless  new- 
born child  should  suddenly  assume  the  functions  of  a  man,  shocks 
all  our  sense  of  poetry  and  harmony.  In  vain  we  remember  that 
he  is  a  God.  We  turn  back  to  that  vision  in  the  cave  of  Crete, 
and  see  there  a  picture  so  far  more  true  to  nature,  so  far  more 
symmetrical  and  beautiful,  that  the  plea  of  God-head  remains  of 
no  force.  Yet  we  will  not  think  of  this.  No !  no  !  we  will  be  no 
carping  captious  critics  to  mingle  hemlock  with  our  honey.  Rich 
and  golden  the  drops  shall  flow  softly  and  sweetly  one  by  one,  and 
we  will  not  miss  the  least  to  satisfy  all  our  powers  of  nice  discrimi- 
nation. We  will  only  listen  to  the  shouts  of  the  glad  goddesses, 
answered  back  by  the  blue  heavens  above,  —  we  will  only  look 
upon  the  joy  of  the  gentle  mother  as  she  bends  over  the  fair  child, 
and  only  see  the  golden  flowers  which  clothed  the  sweet  isle  of 
Delos,  in  Nature's  exultation  at  that  high  godly  birth  into  the 
world.  And  in  all  this  there  is  more  of  beauty  than  any  blemishes 
can  hope  to  obscure. 

Of  the  childhood  of  Apollo  there  is  no  record,  save  that  legend 
which  makes  him  while  an  infant  slay  the  serpent  Pytho.  Now 
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though  Hercules  straDgling  serpents  in  his  cradle  does  not  dis- 
please, being  onlj  the  premature  exhibition  of  his  grand  charac- 
teristic, yet  with  Apollo,  whose  ideal  was  beauty  and  poetry,  it  is 
nnsymmetrical — unharmonious.  And  so  we  pass  it  by,  for  the 
brighter  time  when,  a  perfect  image  of  manhood,  he  came  before 
the  world  its  darling  God! 

We  know  of  no  image  so  full  of  the  Godlike  as  that  when  Apollo 
appeared  before  the  Cretan  mariners.  He  shot  from  their  sight  as 
a  brilliant  blazing  star,  and  came  again,  a  youth  of  glorious 
beauty, — his  long  bright  hair  of  gold  floating  in  rich  waves,  nigh 
womanish  for  luxuriance,  on  his  slender  neck  and  rounded 
shoulders, — his  countenance  radiant,  presendng  in  its  perfect 
features  a  youth's  ingenuous  loyeliness,  and  a  God's  clear  majesty 
of  thought  and  will, — ^his  step  at  once  elastic  and  firm,  buoyant 
and  dignified, — ^his  look  inspiring  awe  and  lore  together  ; — the 
whole  Pantheon  contains  none  so  glorious  conception  as  this,  when 
Apollo,  bidding  the  bewildered  sailors  worship  him  as  Dephinos,. 
conducts  them  to  his  temple,  leading  them  to  that  worship  by 
music's  heavenly  harmony  !  The  Greeks  might  have  imagined 
nothing  more,  and  still  their  mythology  would  have  been  a  world's- 
wonder  and  a  world's  study  ! 

The  earliest  conceptions  of  Apollo  were  those  of  unstained 
purity.  In  later  days  various  love  adventures  were  engi*afted 
into  the  original  idea,  consonant  neither  with  its  harmony  nor  its 
intention.  Coronis,  the  faithless  Larissan  maid,  who  died  by 
his  own  most  fatal  anger — a  death  deplored  with  a  god's  tears, 
and  atoned  for,  as  far  as  might  be,  by  his  tender  care  to  the- 
unborn  babe,  the  great  alUhealer  Asclepios,  pupil  of  the 
centaur  Cheiron — Daphne,  the  cruel  Daphne,  who  flies  his 
celestial  love — Cassandra  who  gained  her  price  and  then  refused 
her  tenderness,  a  treachery  most  woefully  avenged  ! — Marpessa, 
whose  choice  of  the  mortal  youth  argued  more  of  wisdom  than 
of  love,  more  of  prudence  than  of  poetry, — Leucothoe,  sad 
maiden,  buried  by  her  angry  father,  and  by  her  Sun-god  lover 
changed  into  a  sweet-leaved  incense  tree — Cyrene,  and  the  **  Fair 
Voiced  "  muse  Calliope,  mother  of  the  divine  Orpheus, — these, 
and  many  more,  were  the  imaginings  of  later  days,  in  which  the 
first  glorious  idea  of  the  Silver-Bow'd  was  lost  and  degraded. 

The  legend  which  gives  him  as  a  serf  to  Admetus,  the  Thessa- 
lian  King,  is  one  of  the  most  mystic,  yet  full  of  meaning  too. 
The  servitude  of  heaven  to  earth,  of  the  Divine  Thing  to  the 
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Loveiwthe  Mew^-^f  God  to  M«Q«  baa  a  ddeper  aieaiiiiig  for 
those  who  veil  cure  to  trace  it  out,  titan  the  mere  physical  ph^MH 
menon  which  mmnj  would  make  it,  And  all  this  auffeping,  ^us 
misery,  this  serfdmn,  for  one  hasty  wiger,  one  crime  of  blood- 
shed !  It  is  a  legend  daily  repeated  throughout  the  world ; 
repeated  in  each  man's  heart,  when  he  subjugates  his  own  inner 
ii^iTidual  sense  of  right  to  the  dictates  of  that  world,  and  sets 
man*s  laws,  and  the  shallowness  of  seraaing  appearances  before 
God's  truth,  as  he  would,  if  he  dared,  interpret  it, — and  the  actual 
living  thing  places  below  the  apparent !  It  is  a  sad  truth,  that 
vileness  in  submission  to  a  lie,  which  man  daily  practises  !  GrOB 
grant  that  it  be  changed,  before  the  sun  has  ceased  to  shine 
upon  our  earth  !  Too  long  have  we  been  the  fdlowers  of  forms 
and  delusions  and  names-^of  all  but  the  Truth  ;  and  a  blessed 
day  would  it  be  for  man,  if,  like  the  liberated  God  of  the 
Ancient  Myth,  he  should  shake  off  the  servitude  of  the  world, 
and  rise  back  to  his  original  and  former  place  of  freedom  !  Yet 
Apollo  was  commanded  as  a  punishment ;  we  lay  on  omrselTes 
our  own  chains,  and  ourselves  bind  our  souk  to  slavevy.  Society, 
oustom,  opinion,  these  are  the  Admeti  of  our  souls  ! — ^but  surely 
the  day  will  come  when  they  shall  be  left  for  aye  1  The  Greetaa 
Mythology  is  not  witheut  its  uses  if  it  eaoi  recal  us,  but  a 
BkciD^ty  to  that  purer  sphm  from  whieh  cowardice  and  sin 
hare  banished  us.  And  that  qihere  ia  obedience  to  the  Law  of 
Bight,  the  Formula  of  Duty,  whieh  every  man  eanrxes  within  him 
in  his  own  heartr^-rand  a  defiance,  eontempt,  abnegation  of  the  laws 
of  society  which  war  against  this  one  true  indiiddud.  law  ! 


Swoan  in  hand,  hut  sheathed  in  niyrtl% 

To  the  Parthen<Mi  we  go  : 
So  his  hlade  Harmodius  carried^ 

And  Aristogeiton  so, 

On  the  qkoming,  bright  and  glorious, 
When  they  struck  the  tyrant  dead, 
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With  Hipparchus  hung  the  head. 
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Fook!  ibeT  tnitlMl  to  disarm  m, 

And  with  hireling  steel  to  rout, 
Till  the  pair  of  patriot  faldiions 
From  the  myrtle  sheaith  ftished  out, 

On  the  bright  and  glorious  morning, 
When  they  laid  the  tyrant  dead, 

And  Prerogative  in  Athens 
With  Hipparchns  hong  the  head. 

Dear  Harmodius  !  through  such  outlets 
Though  a  precious  life  soon  fled, 

Spite  of  all  thy  wounds,  we  cannot — 
No  !  we  cannot  think  thee  dead. 

In  the  iales  among  the  blessed. 
We  believe  the  men  who  say, 

With  Achilles  and  Tydides, 
StiU  thou  see'st  the  light  of  day^ 

'  Sword  in  hand,  and  sheathed  in  myrtle. 

To  the  Parthenon  we  go  : 
So  his  blade  Habik>divs  carried, 

And  Aai8TOG£i7:oN  so^ 

When,  atoning  for  the  people, 
Pidlas*  prions  the  bullock  drew : 

For  the  people  sacrificing, 
Freedom*s  prieets  the  tyrant  slew. 

He  that  would  rule  o*er  Athenians, 
Should  be  nothing  less  than  God : 

But  of  this  divine  Hij^parchus — 
Proved  he  more  than  flesh  and  blood, 

When  atoning  for  the  people, 
Pallas'  priests  the  bullock  drew : 

For  the  people  saerifiomg, 
Freedom's  priests  Hipparchus  slew. 

Ah  Harhodius  !  blest  Harhodius  ! 

And  Aristooeiton  blest  I 
In  your  liberated  Athens, 
'  Ye  have  sweetly  sunk  to  rest ; 

But  your  fame  shall  be  as  lasting 
As  the  soil  whereon  ye  lie : 

For  with  you  dies  proud  dominion, 
And  with  you  oppressions  die. 
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Sword  in  hand,  and  sheathed  in  myrtle. 

To.  the  Parthenon  we  go : 
So  his  blade  Harmodids  carried, 

And  Aristogeiton  so, 

On  the  morning,  bright  and  glorious, 

When  they  laid  the  tyrant  dead, 
And  Prerogative  in  Athens, 

With  Hipparchus  hung  the  head. 
April  I7th,  1848.  Kallkteatto. 


LETTERS  FROM  MARGARET  MUCKWORTH  TO 
EMILY  GREENFIELD. 

EPISODICAL  TO  THE  SANITARY  QUESTION. 
EDITED  BY  T.  H.  SEALY. 

[The  following  letters  having  been  sent  me  by  an  unknown 
correspondent,  I  can  only  express  my  faith  in  their  genuineness, 
and  regret  that  the  gentleman  who  transcribed  and  transmitted 
them,  should  have  destroyed  the  originals.  He  may  have  been 
induced,  possibly,  to  take  that  course,  from  their  containing,  (I 
merely  conjecture  this,)  passages  calculated  to  compromise  im- 
portant personages :  for  it  will  be  observed,  by  the  address  of  the 
letters,  that  Mrs.  Greenfield  lives  **  not  a  great  ways  from  Winsor." 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  my  mysterious  friend  has 
been  at  some  pains  in  improving  the  orthography,  and  in  supply- 
ing punctuation.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  somebody  had  put 
a  stop  to  his  labours,  and  preserved  the  letters  in  their  original 
purity. — Ed.] 

LETTER  I. 

NUAIBEB  16,  GlHLETT  AlLET,  St.  GILES'S. 

Jan.  9tk,  1848. 

My  Dear  Emblt, 

I  shoold  ave  ritten  to  you  afore  only  for  the  pecks  an 
moar  a  trouble  as  we  bin  in,  owing  to  bein  straind  for  rent,  conse- 
kence  a  usband  bein  hill,  an  me  bein  not  much  better,  and  our 
deer  boy  Bill  besides,  and  Mary  as  well,  and  Jane  likewise,  an 
indede  every  one  on  us,  an  Edward  too.  Ime  feerful  to  telly  the 
time  as  the  doctor  bin  about  us  ;  an  the  eaps  an  caps  a  stuff  as 
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we  taken,  an  no  better,  thow  Hees  a  kind  man  an  talks  like  a 
printed  book  such  crabbed  words  by  the  duzzen  as  nobody  never 
heerd ;  for  there  never  wamt  a  cleverer  pusson  I  dont  suppose, 
noways,  but  of  course  expects  to  be  paid,  only  isnt  hard  in  that, 
and  well  for  us  as  he  isn  ;  for  nobody  knows  where  the  munny  is 
to  come  from,  and  Tm  sure  I  don't  know  neyther.  Ime  sertin 
your  kind  art,  my  dear  Emly,  will  put  e  up  to  enquire  what  it  be 
as  is  the  matter  along  wi  us  all ;  and  about  that  I  shal  persede  to 
telly,  so  far  as  I  bin  able  to  lurn  from  our  doctor,  which  isnt  of 
course  a  gurt  deal ;  good  reason  for  why,  such  book-leamid  folk 
as  him  dont  use  for  to  tawk  in  a  langidge  what  every  pusson  can 
come  at  the  meanin  on,  else  whered  be  the  vantage  a  bein  so 
much  moar  full  a  knollidge  than  their  nayburs  ?  Well,  he  says 
my  usband  at  this  present  time  of  ritin  is  a  igh  fever,  and  our 
dear  boy  Bill  as  used  to  be  sa  useful,  he's  in  a  low  fever  ;  and  its 
only  a  mussy  and  a  blessin  that  the  rest  of  us  haven't  got  no 
fever  ;  at  least  not  partikalar,  nothin  to  speak  of.  But  Mary,  she 
got  a  very  strong  inclination  to  be  consumptive,  and  doctor  says 
as  that's  a  case  as  she  requires  to  be  indulged  in  ;  so  we  dont  get 
no  great  work  out  o  her.  Jane  haven't  nothin  very  special  the 
matter,  only  a  breakin  down  a  sperrits  ;  an  all  as  is  ill  along  with 
Edward  is  only  a  cotainus  disease  as  breaks  out  of  his  skin.  Ime 
suffrin  mostly  from  a  soar  art  to  see  the  rest  a  suffrin  ;  but  besides 
that,  a  course  I  be  a  weak  sickly  skeleton  thing,  as  I  bin  all 
the  years  as  we  Uve  in  this  bailey  ;  which  I  scarcely  neednt 
for  to  tell  you,  because  you  known  me  well  enuff,  an  ready  to 
witness  for  me  as  I  baint  no  better  nor  I  should  be,  meanin,  of 
course,  as  touchin  the  matter  of  ealth.  Now  the  doctor  tells  us 
as  the  reason  why  we  be  all  sa  bad  is  because  o  the  halley 
we  lives  in,  namely  that  it  wants  wentilation  ;  an  that  I  can 
redly  set  my  mind  to ;  reason  why,  there  isn  a  house  in  the 
row  as  isnt  laid  up,  a  part  o  the  famly  with  some  disease  or 
another.  Only  twoo  doors  off,  next  beyond  Moses  Solomon's 
old  boot  shop,  there's  Patrick  Flin  done  up  wi  tifus  ;  then  tliere's 
sevral  o  the  Scotch  lodgers  scrapes  their  country  music  ;  poor 
little  Martha  Blane  is  amost  gone  of  consumption ;  and  Ellen 
Bett's  baby,  as  isn't  marrid,  dyed  a  scarlet  only  last  week.  But 
wust  is  to  come  yet,  namely  Liza  Briggs  ;  and  is  another  case  of 
tifus,  which  is  a  sweet  cretur  and  so  respectable,  marrid  to  John 
Briggs,  jurnyman  taylor,  an  loves  her  dearly  an  she  loves  him. 
If  John  fall  out  to  lose  her  John  '11  break  his  art ;  an  is  lookin' 
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abeiit  Ua  fredi  lodgina*  an  ibom  luur,  aa  1«m  drabige.;  wliich, 
pertiklar  when  rain  ia  eummia  on»  is  perfbllj  impleasaBt,  and  the 
dootor  Bays  enuff  to  kill  a  ok  reggment  of  one.  Liza  Bnggs  she 
got  one  ciiUd,  a  little  butiful  innocent  lore  of  a  unweaned  darlin 
dierub^  whitdi  ia  o  conne  put  to  grate  inoonvenyenee  now  as  his 
mamma  is  laid  up,  an  oblige  to  be  taken  care  of  by  mutule  Mend, 
an  verrj  pinin  an  sickly  hiaaelf,  as  its  quite  natral  under  sircum- 
stanee,  couldn  possibly  be  expected  no  ways  other.  Doctor  saja 
its  yery  bad  as  there  isnt  any  back  yard  to  the  ouses ;  an  ita 
Terry  enolesome  so  much  dirt  an  aahes  as  ooUeets  in  the  rooms  ; 
an  it  was  but  last  summer  sinoe  they  kep  a  ded  lodger  up  ataira 
longer  nor  he  ought  to  bin,  never  heerd  why,  lesswise  it  was  as 
he  hadn  paid  his  rent^  or  they  couldn  spare  time  to  berryn  cept 
of  a  Suudy.  Taukin  a  berryn,  theie*s  a  berryn-groun  again  the 
back  a  sum  the  ouses  furder  down  the  halley,  which  Bridget  Flin 
looks  into,  and  is  the  reson  that  Patrick,  her  usband  come  bj 
tifus  ;  that's  what  our  doctor  say.  But  luckly  our  ouse  hant  got 
no  back  windys,  so  we  dont  be  inconyeninoed  noways  so  much  by 
that  cause  as  what  sum  of  our  nayburs  be :  for  the  tales  as  is 
told  0  that  berryn  groun,  is  enuff  if  they  be  all  true,  an  I  haren 
no  reason  to  doubt  it,  for  I  seen  some  on  it  myself  when  Helinor 
Jones  called  me  up  to  hur  badL  attick,  to  make  a  p«»son's  hair 
lake  itself  out  a  paper,  an  rise  up  a  tip-toe  like  so  manj  scures 
an  rat's  tails*  Thare*s  Mr.  Walker  they  da  say,  he  bin  a 
meddlin,  an  routia  on  em  up,  t&o  I  dont  see  aa  it  isnt  no  bisniss 
a  hiim  ;  an  he  bin  a  provin  that  the  po(ff  thmga  as.  is  berrid  there 
iani  well  comfortable  in  the  ground  afore  they  turns  em  out, 
more  cruel  hearteder  than  a  ti^enny  rope  at  »x  o'dook  in  the 
momin,  to  make  room  new  oomera  ;  an  them  not  to  be  treated 
no  better. 

0,  my  deer  Endy,  fend  upon  it  you  be  more  happly  perridcd 
for  than  what  wp  be,  a  hrm  in  the  country,  where  God's  blessed 
breeaea  walks  into  your  ehambers  without  axin,  an  brings  e  the 
sweet  smells  a  myrtles  an  a  vilets,  say  no^hig  o  rosea  an 
unnysuoklea,  as  mudb  as  th^  ean  earry !  That's  ow  you  kip 
up  your  eompeeahun  an  ealth  ;  fen*  oalj  mind  how  sack,  you  was 
taken  just  one  day  as  you  eum  to  spoid  with  me,  an  never  ad 
no  hillnesa  before.  I  often  think  what  I  ouldn't  give  for  a 
pnokrose  alare  niy  parlour  windy ;  or  I  oiddnt  be  misoontented 
if  twas  a  snowdrop,  mr  a  daffydowndilly.  Ah,  well ! — Doctor 
often  say  as  puasons  may  ave  their  eahh  even  in  town  ;  if  it 
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wasn't  ioF  Hgmvii^  a«d  wtnlibiimi,  ftn  hwAa  grwcaa,  ftn  liviti 
m  4&BL  Bat  lo^^  w  we  be»  all  a  bole  lap  cm  iia  jammed 
togeAer  in  a  dark  court,  o  oonrpe  we  eant  breetk  a  cJeeome 
atnlslere,  an  it  in  ia  tke  natur  o  things  that  we  should  stand 
up  again  fearer  an  other  tnibhles  as  flesh  is  air  to.  0  my  deer 
EsdIj,  I  rite  this  with  a  eavj  art,  not  knowin  ow  long  we  shall 
be  all  here,  asx  not  havin  means  to  move.  An  now  I  must  close 
thia  letter,  which  I  havent  been  only  yesterday  an  today  about, 
so  is  purty  fast  ridn,  sm  me  got  to  att^d  to  a  usband  and  sick 
childem ;  therefore  beggin  you,  when  you  ansir,  to  inclose  a 
flower,  if  tis  but  a  buttercup  or  daisy,  this  is  all  at  present  from, 

0  my  deer  Emly, 
Yours  very  affecshunate  till  deth, 

(which  no  one  knows  how  soon), 
Mabobbt  Muokworth. 
P.S.  Please  remember  to  your  usband,  and  Ellen  an  John  j 
which  is  the  same  from  all ;  so  good  bye,  til  rite  again. 

To  Mrs.  Greenfield 

Kose  Cottage  Hawthorn  Lane  Dachett 
Not  a  great  ways  from  Winsor. 

LETTER  IL 
(Faoyi  Same  ado&ess.   Dais,  Jm»  13^,  1848.) 
JtfY  SEEBEdT  EKIiT, 

Altbow  I  rittea  to  you  only  four  days  agone,  and  that  a 
long  letter,  three  sides,  an  crossed,  aa  both  ends,  yet  I  take  pen 
in  hand  ance  more  to  inform  you  how  we  gets  on  amidst  of  our 
tmbbles ;  for  I  felt  aa  much  reheved  as  you  cant  imagine,  after 
mBbussumin  into  that  sheet  of  paper  as  I  sent  you  last ;  and  I 
think  theres  no  way  so  good  to  lessen  our  sorrow  as  diridin  of  it 
among  our  friends.  Things  iant  any  better  with  us  than  what 
they  was  last  time  as  I  rote ;  an  indede  a  good  deal  wuss  ;  for 
husband  he  don't  improve  ;  and  Mary  ont  do  to  be  trifeld  with  ; 
and  poor  Bill  he 's  dangerus  ;  an  mesself  isn't  certney  no  better 
than  I  wor  ;  an  Edward  is  a  little  better  in  ealth  and  sos  Jane  ; 
but  I  baint  none  the  more  easy  in  my  mind  about  them  ;  an 
indede,  in  sum  respecs,  them's  the  two  as  trubbles  me  most. 
0  my  deer  cretur,  you  as  lives  in  the  coxmtry  among  the  larks  an 
cookoos, — not  to  speke  o  the  lamkins,  as  is  dancin  innocents  in 
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the  feelds  by  Dacbett,  but  butcher's  meat  on  this  side  Hide  Park 
comer, — ^you  dont  know  but  little  of  the  temtations  as  there  is  in 
this  greet  boilin  innikkity  pot  o  London,  an  how  the  sinful  dragon 
has  its  mouth  open  day  an  night,  to  bolt  all  the  armless  creturs 
between  twelre  years  a  age  and  twenty  ;  and  much  younger  them 
as  hasnt  mothers,  or  as  has  mothers  as  isnt  mothers  ;  that  is,  as 
has  mothers  as  is  mothers,  but  such  mothers  as  mothers  ought  to 
be.  0  my  deerest  Emiy,  when  I  think  of  the  samples  as  my 
beloved  dawters  has  before  um,  both  in  this  halley  likewise,  an  in 
the  naybrin  streets  also,  I  cant  help  wishin  as  we  was  at  least  a 
million  o  miles  nearer  you,  a  pickin  the  dandilions  out  o  the  grass, 
an  trainin  a  jassmy  round  of  a  windy !  An  tisn't  them  only,  but 
there  's  Edward, — ^he 's  only  thirteen  come  fourteenth  o  next 
month,  and  he  makes  friends  with  the  boys  round,  as  is  natral  he 
should,  and  some  of  em  is  preshuss  bad  carriters,  an  renders  me 
uncommon  fearful  as  what  some  day  he  *11  be  had  up  afore  one  o 
the  beaks  of  Bow  Street,  or,  for  what  I  da  know,  afore  his  majesty 
the  mayor.  Deer  Emly,  I  Ve  lived  a  long  time  in  this  halley,  an 
seen  others  come  an  go  ;  an  it  isnt  for  me  to  speke,  but  I  will  say, 
that  sum  as  come  respectable  didnt  leave  by  no  means  the  same  : 
an  I  do  think,  an  husband  he  think  with  me,  an  John  Briggs  he 
make  the  same  remark,  an  Liza  Briggs  she  quite  agree  with  him, 
(as  she  do  always,  for  them 's  the  agreenist  couple  as  ever  fall  to 
my  lot  to  see,]  I  say  I  do  think  that  livin  in  a  dark  and  unholesum 
halley  not  only  makes  the  ealth  bad,  but  it  dont  tend  in  no  way  to 
the  improvement  of  a  pusson's  morrils  ;  no  more  dont  bein  cast 
into  indiffrunt  sort  of  company  ;  an  the  reeson  why,  I  leeve  to  bo 
tauked  over  in  the  Parlimint  house  by  the  Majesty  and  her  minis- 
ters. An  that 's  what  tis  as  makes  me  so  ankshus  about  Edward ; 
and  more  partikler  about  Jane,  which  is  a  good-lookin  girl  and  free 
an  cheerful  of  her  manners,  an  is  of  a  age  that  wouldn't  make  me 
sorry  if  she  was  in  a  sitivation  in  service ;  though  always  make 
herself  verry  useful  an  verry  helpin  in  the  ouse.  An  this,  my 
deer  Emly,  must  be  all  at  this  ritin,  an  hope  to  here  soon  :  so 
please  to  give  all  our  remembrance  to  your  usband,  an  Ellen,  an 
John  ;  and  am, 

My  blovd  friend, 
Yrs.  verry  faithful!  and  affecshunate, 

Maroret  Muckworth. 
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(Dated  Ftl.  2nd,  1848.) 


My  Dear  Friend  E^ly, 

Ip,  ip,  ip,  ooray !  Better  luck  is  turned  up  than  nobody 
wouldnt  aye  thought  of.  I  take  up  my  pen  with  the  melancuUy 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  my  usband*s  gurt  uncle,  as  has  bin 
oldin  out  so  many  years,  has  left  im  is  property  at  last !  We  all 
of  us  thought  as  the  poor  old  man  never  would  move  off,  and  was 
Terry  thankful  for  the  ealth  he  was  blessed  with,  and  I  do  ope 
you  ont  think  as  we  wished  im  to  make  room  one  minnit  afore  his 
date  was  run  out ;  but  he  was  a  verry  old  man,  nearways  upon 
a  hunderd  ;  an  the  years  of  the  days  of  a  man's  life  insnt 
ordinary  wise  more  nor  three  score  an  ten,  call  it  seventy ;  so  he 
eld  on  nearly  thirty  years  beyond  most  people's  share,  which 
looked  like  a  freeold.  Howsomever  he*s  turned  out  of  possession 
at  last,  and  we  comes  in  as  the  next  tenants.  Always  glad  to  see 
him  enjoyin  hisself  while  he  was  livin  ;  an  put  up  a  eadstone  to 
is  memory  now  as  he's  gone.  For  my  part,  I  am  sa  sorry  about 
the  old  gentleman,  an  sa  glad  about  the  munney,  (which  we  dont 
know  exactly  yet,  but  is  near  away  on  three  hunderd  pound)  that 
I  cant  think  o  nuthin  else  :  an  its  a  near  miss  as  I  didn  forget  to 
telly  how  all  on  us  be.  But  iirst  I  hope  you  be  still  goin  on 
charmin,  and  yer  usband  and  Ellen  and  John:  and  plese 
remember  me  to  em,  an  the  same  from  all  here.  Boor  Bill, 
he's  the  wust,  and  docter  think  hell  ardly  rekuver,  onless  we  can 
move  from  this  ouse  ;  but  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  now  as  we 
got  the  munney  ;  an  John  Briggs  bin  tellin  us  of  a  place,  an  we 
goin  to  seen  it ;  an  John  Briggs  an  his  wife  they  goin  to  leave  our 
alley,  which  shall  be  verry  sorrey  to  part  with  em,  only  not 
much  consekence  if  we  go  too.  An  my  husband,  he's  a  little 
better  ;  that  is,  the  fever's  left  en  some  time,  but  verry  weak, 
and  not  able  to  go  to  his  work  ;  but  not  verry  much  importance 
now,  as  the  old  gentleman's  dropped  off,  which  will  enable  us  to 
ripplace  our  furniture,  and  moav  to  the  back  of  that.  Docter 
says  its  verry  important  on  Mary's  account  as  we  shouldnt  stay 
here  ;  but  doesn't  think  her  lungs  is  diseased  anythin  to  speak  of 
yet.  An  a  clock  we  bin  wantin  so  long,  usband  just  stepped 
along  to  High-street  fust  time  he's  bin  out  of  ouse,  and  sin  one  he 
thinks  11  jus  suit  for  thirty-six  shillins,  cause  a  course  weed  ave  a 
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party  good  un,  now  as  we  got  the  munnej.  But  youd  scarcely 
think  it,  that  yung  yarmint  Edward,  I  jus  stepped  out  yesterday 
and  there  I  saw  the  pelise  a  shakin  of  un  in  the  street,  an 
toll  me  to  look  sharp  after  un,  for  he  sin  him  two  or  three  times  a 
dawdlin  along  with  three  young  fellers  as  was  taken  np  two  days 
agone,  far  makin  quirys  in  gen^elblks  peekets ;  an  moar  o  the 
gang  abaat.  But  as  fm*  Jane,  I  eant  make  her  out ;  she  sun  so 
%aiet  like  an  silent  by  herself,  an  never  isnt  in  the  ouse  when 
wanted.  However  I  must  close  this  in  the  gnrtest  haste,  for 
reesins  which  wont  stop  to  state,  and  wi^n  you  all  appiness  an 
meself  the  same,  which  one  has  a  rite  to  expeck,  after  the  melon- 
cully  oocashun  which  this  cums  to  inform  of,  bein  always  yours, 
Yerry  affec^  an  in  much  improved  spertG^ 
My  deer  Emly, 

Maramibt  Muckwobtk. 

P.  S.  Doctor  says  poor  Bill  is  a  case  o  tifus,  an  only  ope  ivont 
go  through  the  ouse. 

LETTER  IV. 

Daibd  P^.  4<&,  1848. 

Mr  iLiKD  Emily, 

The  tirrany  as  is  exensised  toards  poor  people  is  ma§ 
to  make  (me's  blood  boil  an  sing  like  a  tee  kettle^  An  tbat  fool 
Briggs  to  put  up  with  it,  an  let  his  darlin  wife  mibmit  to  it ;  and 
she  a  angel  of  a  creetur,  quite  contented  and  pleased  with  it  all. 
Well,  if  me  or  my  usband  was  so  wantin  in  speorrit  I  oiddn  miftd 
how  soon  the  ouse  tumbled  an  made  a  ninee  fse  on  ua,  ckildem 
an  selves.  Ive  ardly  patience  to  rite  abont  it  an  tell  e  ;  bat 
there,  usband  do  take  it  quieter  than  what  I  do,  but  it  work  in 
his  mind  an  damage  his  ealth,  an  so  of  course  it  did  ought.  I've 
scarcely  patience  to  telly  ;  but  I  know  you've  got  a  aart  to 
simpethise,  and  a  bussim  to  eave  with  indignasbun  when  rongs  is 
done  to  the  class  as  we  both  belongs  to*  Well  ;-^we  went,  as  I 
told  e  we  was  to  go,— usband  an  me,  first  time  as  usband  bin 
so  far,  an  very  tired  he  came  back,  though  got  in  a  otmnibos  pert 
a  the  way,— yesterday  twas  as  we  went,  and  we  went  along  m 
Briggs^— *oh  that  fodl  of  a  John  Briggs,  it  da  laake  me  so  mad 
when  I  thinks  of  it ! — all  the  way  to  Pancras,  to  a  s^eet  as  yea 
would  n  know  the  name  on,  to  look  a«  soose  partneiilB  ae  as  been 
bilt  »  forpm  for  pocv  peepki ;  an  I  Inqpe  they  munf  find  peer 
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pe^le  to  €fi  mn ;  but  if  th«j  cb»  they  uuiy  to  well  etU  zt  « 
lonetic  Bjlum,  an  John  Briggt  the  eheef  a  the  Inetici.  The 
place  wont  be  no  better,  an  liie  pueeoni  wont  be  no  better  aa  ia  in 
it ;  for  anybody  with  aff  a  grain  of  leiMe  an  feelin  most  be  right 
down  ravin  mad  to  pitt  themtelres  of  themidTeB  into  a  gurt 
priasin  of  a  place,  for  all  the  world  like  Bucknam  Palace,  or  a 
Onion  Workous.  There  tis,  a  wild  ospitle  of  a  bnildin,  with  eom- 
midtttion,  80  they  do  »ay,  for  more  nor  a  hundred  families,  ketch 
me  being  one  on  em  ;  an  a  lookin  the  ftmell  o  atickin-plaster,  as 
like  aa  it  Can  look.  In  a  gurt  open  airy  Bitvadon  where  cTerybody 
can  see  a  body  cummin  in  an  out ;  and  a  gurt  igh  bilding,  with  a 
gurt  door,  an  a  gurt  all,  an  gurt  stairs,  and  gurt  passidges,  an  the 
rooms  bigger  than  what  we  bin  accustummd  too,  an  them  got 
gurt  windyB«  A  mint  o  munney  they  da  say  it  cost,  an  that  I  can 
redly  beleere  ;  for  taken  seprate  the  parts  is  butuful :  the  walls 
is  sa  flat  an  sa  strait,  an  the  fiores  is  sa  new  an  sa  white,  an  the 
glas  in  the  windys  is  sa  clear  an  such  normous  pains,  an  the  doors 
for  all  the  world  is  like  gentlefokeses  doors,  lad  the  chimblies 
is  xlunt  chimblies,  an  all  fitted  up  with  graits  and  earthstones^ 
fmd  two  bedrooms  openin  both  into  the  sittm  room,  an  the  ceilins 
so  clear  a  soot,  and  a  sink  as  ould  do  yer  art  good,  an  evry  conve- 
nince,  an  others  mear  nor  I  can  mention,  an  gas  turned  on  in  the 
passidgey  an  can  ave  it  in  yer  own  room  if  like,  an  a  washous  in 
common,  an  a  bakeous  as  may  be  a^e  the  use  of,  an  soFeral 
thhigs  aa  I  cant  think  to  telly.  0  my  deer  friend,  if  we  ad  three 
a  them  rooms,  along  of  ourselres,  down  a  quiat  comfortable  court, 
with  plenty  of  hair  an  no  drainidge,  which  da  trouble  us  sa  much 
where  we  be  at  preset,  that  ud  be  one  thing :  but  as  I  said 
afore,  in  a  gurt  prissin  of  a  place, — though  its  very  true  as  the 
rooms  is  perfectly  distint  and  got  dubble  doors  to  make  em  privat, 
— «but  there  !  to  be  a  fancyin  of  yerself  inside  of  a  Onion, — it  ad 
bring  teers  in  my  eyes  when  I  da  think  of  Liza  Briggs  in  that 
position,  an  she  got  that  innocent  cherib  of  a  baby  as  ud  smile  an 
crow  at  a  parish  garjian.  For  my  part,  I  never  shall  be  easy  in 
my  mind,  an  usband  he  make  the  same  obsurvashun,  until  her 
Ms^esty  and  Prince  Albert  bring  in  a  bill  to  the  Ministers  for  the 
peal  of  all  the  Onions  throw  the  length  and  bredth  of  the  land. 
You  may  deepend  on  it,  my  deer  Emily,  sooner  or  later  that's 
what  it  nrast  come  to,  if  we  baint  to  are  a  revilution  in  the 
country :  but  in  the  meenwhile,  sted  of  takin  the  bull  by  the  cms, 
the  artless,  good-for-nothin  creturs  as  tirrinizes  over  the  poor  man. 
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is  bildin  up  fresh  Onions  under  the  still  moar  sispishus  name  a 
"Model  Lodgin  Ouses an  trying  to  entice  the  onwarj  and 
ODsifisticated — I  cant  think  how  that  John  Briggs  could  ever —  ! 
to  barter  their  freebom  English  sentiments  an  that  natral  pride 
as  every  man  ought  to  feel  as  nusses  the  British  lion  in  his  bussim, 
for  a  few  panes  o  glas  gurter  than  ordnary,  an  a  clean  floor,  an  a 
white  ceilin.    Its  true  that  they  tells  us  that  there  wont  be  no 
interference,  an  everybody  live  what  way  he  like  ;  they  may  tell 
that  to  the  marine-store  keepers  but  it  wont  do  for  me.    They  be 
lettin  their  rooms  fast-  enuiF ;  but  Ime  appy  to  say,  isnt  to  the 
poorer  sort  they  lets  em,  as  ont  be  tookt  in.    John  Briggs  an  his 
wife  is  the  only  one  of  our  class  as  has  been  drawd  into  it ;  an 
the  rest  of  the  lettins  is  among  better-to-do-people,  such  as  a 
peanny-forty  maker,  an  a  man  as  cuts  picturs  in  box-wood  for  the 
papers,  an  a  master  asses-milk-man,  an  indeed  I  was  told,  bat 
cant  hardly  think  and  out  warrant,  as  Eoiackers,  the  gurt  cats- 
meat  contractor,  was  one  among  the  number.    Well,  I  wish  em 
joy  an  success,  an  glad  to  hear  tumorrow  as  their  ouse  is  burnt 
down  ;  always,  exceptin,  a  course,  as  no  lives  isnt  lost.  There's 
that  John  Briggs  is  a  movin  his  wife  to-day,  an  got  most  of  his 
furniture  in  the  new  lodgins  aready  :  well,  poor  thing,  there^s  one 
comfort  among  it  all,  an  that  is  as  she*s  likely  to  ave  her  ealth 
better.   I  wish  we  could  a  moved  our  Bill ;  doctor  thinks  it  ud  be 
the  only  savin  of  en  :  but  poor  boy,  he  must  wait,  while  we  looks 
out  for  some  place  other.    And  now  I  must  concluile  ;  but  I  feel 
liter  since  I  bin  pourin  out  my  anger  and  indignashin  to  my  deer 
Emly.    So  please  remember  me  an  the  rest  of  us  to  all  your 
famly  ;  not  forgetting  yerself,  an  yer  usband,  an  Ellen,  an  John. 
I  wish  Jane  was  away  from  this  ;  an  poor  Mary  too  on  account  of 
hur  ealth.    I  old  up  purty  well,  as  always  did,  for  the  weekest  to 
look  at  is  often  the  strongest,  thow  sickly :  but  Edward  causes 
me  to  worrit  my  mind  by  reason  of  the  bad  samples  he  fall  into. 
Therefore  in  aste,  and  wishin  you  ealth,  I  sincerely  write  meself. 
My  deer  Emly, 
Your  tnie  and  faithfid  friend, 

Margret  Muckworth. 

P.S. — I  made  up  my  mind  since  I  bin  to  the  prissin,  as  its 
possable  to  ave  things  too  clean  and  nice,  so  as  not  to  know  which 
way  to  turn. 
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LETTER  V. 


(Dated       18^^  1848.) 


Oh  my  deerest,  deerest  £hlt» 

Woe  an  sorrow  an  greef  an  misery  is  cum  upon  us  and 
overwhelmed  us  an  crushin  of  us  down  ;  an  m j  art  is  brakin  like 
a  bit  of  best  Wallsend  when  you  strikes  it  with  the  poker  after  it 
has  got  hot  through.  Oh  my  deer,  deer  cretur  !  trubbles  doesnt 
cum  alone,  it  never  rains  but  it  pores,  the  fire  that  bums  the  bed 
bums  the  blanket,  and  the  hole  as  lets  through  one  rat  lets 
through  twenty.  Oh  my  blessid  Emly !  that  I  had  your  kind 
simpethisin  art  at  hand,  to  empt  the  bumin  contents  o  my  art 
into  !  Oh  my  best  bloved  friend,  our  dear  boy  Bill ! — Him  as  was 
always  looked  up  to  to  be  the  s'port  of  the  family  ! — ^But  that  isnt 
it — that  isnt  where  the  shoe  pinches — Oh  that  poor  dear  wicked 
'artless  girl  Jane ! — But  its  no  use  to  sorrow  for  them  as  is  past 
mendin :  its  Mary  as  I  thinks  about.  Oh  my  Emly,  that  dear 
girl  Mary,  with  her  looks  as  is  always  as  gentle  as  a  purrin  kitten 
or  a  dove  afore  it  coos, — But  there, — them's  light  tmbbles, — ^its 
Edward  as  concems  me.  My  cheeks  is  red  hot  enough  to  be 
ammered  into  orse  shoes  when  I  think  that  dear  Emly,  and  every 
man  woman  an  child  which  own  the  govemment  of  the  British 
unicorn,  (as  is  always  forgot  when  people  talk  of  the  Lian,)  has 
seen  my  boy  exactly  as  large  as  life  in  all  the  printed  newspapers, 
and  him  gone  to  Brixon.  Such  a  angel  of  a  boy  too,  if  he  hadn 
bin  sa  wicked !  And  Doctor  blame  us  so  as  we  didn't  move  to 
Pancms  :  and  John  Briggs  he  look  in  two  evenins  ago  to  console 
us  as  well  as  he  could, — ^lie 's  a  kind-arted  sensible  cretur,  is  John, 
—r-and  he  tell  us  as  deer  Liza  Briggs  is  gettin  on  so  well,  quite 
nice  an  cherful,  but  not  yet  seen  her  babby  ;  and  he  tell  us  that 
they  find  everthin  sa  pleasant  an  sa  clean  and  sa  convenint  in  their 
new  dwellin,  and  isn't  at  all  tmbbled  with  other  lodgers,  and  no 
sort  of  interiferince  of  any  body.  Only  he  regret,  an  I  regret  too, 
and  so  do  husband  with  all  his  art  an  sole,  as  the  rooms  is  all 
taken  now,  and  only  sixpence  a  week  more  than  what  we  pays 
here,  which  ud  be  paid  over  an  over  in  washin  an  bakin  an  doctor's 
bilb.  Oh  my  dear  cretur,  we  was  fools  not  to  take  them  lodgins 
as  we  looked  at :  for  doctor  think  as  dear  Bill  might  a  bin  saved 
a  fortnight  since,  with  good  change  of  air  an  cheerfulness ;  an 
eertney  Edward  would  ave  bin  kep  out  of  this  bumin  an  boilin  an 
devourin  disgrace  and  sinfulness  ;  and  Jane,  as  is  a  lost  girl  now — 
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oh  my  deer,  deer,  dear  Emlj,  my  arfc  is  a  brakin,  brakin, — an  the 
tears  is  a  blindin  of  me  whilst  I  rite, — she  went  away  from  us  six 
days  agone,  and  not  eome  back ;  that  was  two  days  afore  her 
brother  died,  and  the  verry  day  after  Edward  wrs  had  np.  She 'd 
a  bin  out  o  temptation's  readh  ;  an  not  a  bad  girl  at  'art.  And 
I  think  the  way  she  took  on  about  Edward,  and  feelin  we  was  a 
disgraced  famly,  urried  her  into  die  pit.  And  tlien  there 's  that 
darl&i  Mary, — I  don't  know  whether  we  should  are  saved  heer  if 
we 'd  moyed  a  fortnight  agone  ;  but  there  would  are  been  ope  as 
we  might.  Now,  I  fear,  fike 's  goin  gaUopin  ;  an  the  medein  of 
London  wtmldnt  sare  her,  if  die  took  it  alf !  Oh  my  deer,  deer, 
swett,  kind,  Emly  ?  I  ope  you  maint  never  know  trubbles  as  we 
knows  em  now,  an  as  I  nerer  didnt  know  em  before  not  in  the 
same  degre.  There 's  usband,  I  bin  an  sent  im  out,  sa  pooriy  as 
he  be,  to  look  for  sum  other  place  for  us  to  git  into,  for  if  its  ever 
so  I  ont  stay  here  another  week.  I  should  be  fearful  for  im  for 
his  mind,  for  he  takes  on  dredfbl ;  an  indede,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  I  baint  quiat  about  me  own.  Oh  my  swett  blovd  cretar,  I 
cant  rite  no  more,  for  the  teers  as  kip  runnin  from  my  eyes  is  sa 
blindin  an  sa  hot.  Ad  all,  in  a  gurt  measure, — ^^-at 's  where 
tis  I — I  cant  elp  feefin  as  its  our  own  fahs,  cos  we  was  sa  stopid. 
Oh  my  deer  Emly,  my  darBn  swete  Emly,  this  is  from  yoor 
onappy,  perfectly  art-broken,  sonowin  fr^Bnd. 

Which  is  ever  yours  to  command, 

MARaRET  MUCKWOBTE. 

P.S«  Plese  to  giv  all  our  affecshunate  kind  love,  which  is  only 
three  at  presint,  an  Maiy  sa  bad  ! — ^but  I  ope  Jane  she  cum  back, 
and  if  she  do  she  shall  be  forgiv,  and  Edward,  he  only  gone  for  a 
fortnite  to  the  place  as  in  connecshun  with  cant  rite  ike  name  of, 
— an  our  best  regards  to  all  of  your  kind  family  ;  which  ad  ahnost 
forgot,  but  must  excuse  in  the  greef  an  misry  as  this  present  ritiii 
finds  mc  in ;  namely,  including  yerself  an  yer  usband  and  Ellen 
and  John.  Oh  my  deer  Ernfy^  my  deer  Emly»  Oh  what  fodfl 
we  was ! 
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A  SKSICH  FBQM  TBEl  UFE^ 

I  MM  mhmLi  i»  wriAe  e£  a  grert  man — «»  ideal,  hmk  oae  who 
most  tndy  iimd,  kbwMrod,  rafoed,  died,  and  ''left  no  mgn.'* 
Yim  wH  B0t  find  Ms  n—aii  m  the  idls  of  the  Royal  Soe^^ ; 
and  jet  ke  waft  a  wiser  pluloBopher  tkaa  iraie-te&tka  of  tiiat 
leazned  bod  j.  Yevi  wiUt  mover  be  asked  to'  mdMenbe  to  a  tosti- 
BMmal  ijBMrtoliatiig  his  l»eDevolmce ;  and  yet  he  wae  a  phikn- 
ikropist  ae  naeer^— pedv^M  as  great— as  ClarksoB.  You  will 
read  no  book  dilating  on  his  trids ;  and  yet  he  was  a  hero — ^a 
martyr  too.  Ne^  .palntar  eter  cnrred  pomission  to  transauA  his 
bediiy  l^uness  to  petterity — the  pea  shall  do  it  here. 

Clesieiit  Gxifiia  ipmg  from  that  mde  moss  which  is  the  fotm- 
dation-stoie  of  society,  bat  fgma  whose  r««gh,  mtformed  depths, 
many  a  pvee  norUa  frapaent  has  been  brought  to  %ht ;  and, 
dodl>tle8s,  theie  mii^t.  be  many  Bftove,  if  setae  ddJM  sci^tor's 
hud  were  found  to  Imstiie  lile  aod  beaoty  into  the  shapdess 
Imape.  CkweBl  Gii&i  was  one  of  the  peop^  He  bore  in  his 
peraoB  the  distimeiwa  marks  whieh  meet  eemmonly  descend  from 
one  kbeanag  generation  to  another — ^the  lE^rt  ungainly  stotnre, 
the  large  rough  haad^  and  the  ili-lormed  Bwath,  in  which  no 
cmnre  of  beauty  was  fbuad*  Bvt  one  peculiarity  of  his  ^e  was 
too  stRkiag  to  be  passed  orer :  he  had  the  eye  of  inteUect>  grey, 
piercing,  yet  at  times  inexpressibly  soft;  and  dee^  set  nnd«r 
orerhanging  brews^  These  eyebrows  were  so  remarkable,  &at  a 
stranger  would  banra  noticed  theray-rthick,  bushy,  irim-grey,  eyea 
in  youth,  and  meetaig  in  a  hme  over  tbe  nose.  Had  Clement 
liv^  m  these  phtoiokgieal  days,,  a  Spnraheim  or  a  Gall  would 
hsire  gloried  in  the  steongly-dereibped  head ;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  people  only  Forded  the  intomal  facultieB 
of  a  num's  enudaaD,  and  that  little  enough ;  oiiierwise,  GrifSn 
wedd  never  have  been  the  peer  dmdge  he  was,  namely,  master 
of  wiithig  and  ari^mwiie  in  a  pnmaeiiS  granmarHsehool. 

Yet  tins  man  who,  day  afta*  day,  went  tiraigh  the  dull  round 
of  dnty,  and  might  be  seen  trudging  to  and  from  the  schod  in  hia 
ooovse,.  threadilare  ganneats,  his  ribbed  worsted  stockings,  and 
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immenfle  clouted  shoes  ;  or  in  the  school-room  carelesdj  treated 
bj  the  master,  and  made  game  of,  for  his  odd  old-fashioned  ways, 
bj  youths  only  a  few  years  his  juniors, — this  man  was  an  abstruse 
mathematician,  a  philosopher,  a  mechanist  of  the  most  ingenious 
kind,  an  astronomer,  acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  abstract 
sciences,  and  had  pursued  these  various  acquirements  entirely 
unaided,  save  by  the  force  of  his  own  powerful  mind«  Yet,  with 
all  this  learning,  in  his  manners  and  habit  he  was,  as  simple  as 
a  diild.  He  would  come  home  from  his  daily  toil,  eat  his  bowl  of 
porridge  and  milk—for  both  from  poverty  and  choice  Clement 
Griffin  was  a  Pythagorean — and  sit  down  to  pore  over  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  lore,  which  he  followed  as  far  as  the 
written  science  of  the  times  permitted.  When  he  could  go  no 
&rther  on  the  track  of  others,  he  calculated  and  made  discoveries 
for  himself. 

I  know  not  how  far  the  wisdom  of  my  hero  may  be  impugned, 
when  I  confess  that  he  was  a  cabalist  and  astrologer.  He  was  no 
petty  charlatan,  no  prying  sceptic  ;  but  his  strong,  earnest,  and 
withal  pious  mind,  penetrated^  or  sought  to  penetrate,  into  those 
mysteries  of  science  and  nature  which  the  ignorant  have  ridiculed 
and  the  cunning  made  a  tool  of,  but  which  many  wise — aye,  and 
ri^gious  men  too — ^have  in  all  ages  believed.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  enter  into  an  argument ;  but,  while  setting  forth  as  a  broad 
principle  that  no  man  should  scoff  at  or  condemn  anything  which 
he  has  not  fathomed  to  the  bottom,  let  us  not  think  the  worse  of 
Clement  Griffin  because  he  was  an  astrologer.  He  pursued  this 
favourite  study,  not  for  gain»  but  as  a  lover  of  science,  thus  cairy- 
ing  out  the  astronomical  and  mathematical  principles  which  are 
the  root  of  the  occult  art. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  pursuits  made  Clement,  even  at 
the  early  age  of  Ihirty,  a  s.olitary  and  prematurely  old  maq. 
Indeed,  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood  ever  remembered  his  being 
young.  Everybody  knew  him,  thought  him  an  oddity,  perhaps 
slightly  mad ;  but  his  peculiarities  were  quite  harmless,  and  no 
one  ever  had  an  ill  word  to  say  of  Old  Griffin,"  or  "  Old  Griff,*' 
as  he  has  always  been  called,  even  when  the  parish  register  might 
have  proved  him  just  five-and-twenty.  He  had  none  of  those 
home-ties  which  make  the  poetry  of  life— no  mother  or  sister ; 

and  as  for  the  young  damsels  of  B  ,  they  would  as  soon  have 

thought  of  wedding  the  grim  knight's  statue  that  frowned  at 
:  the  church  door,  as  of  layin^g  siege  to  tibe  heart  of  Clement  Griffin. 
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Moreover,  he  had  risen  in  mind  at  least  above  his  own  class — that 
of  working  artificers — and  with  the  higher  ranks  he  never 
thought  to  mingle,  so  that  in  everj  way  Clement  was  essentially  a 
solitary  man. 

He  had  no  poetry  in  his  composition — ^probably  never  read  two 
rhyming  lines  in  his  life— had  idmost  a  terror  of  the  visible  poetry 
of  the  world— woman.  A  fair  face  alarmed  him — ^the  sound  of  a 
light,  girlish,  mocking  tongue  made  him  run  away.  This  was 
not  through  contempt  or  misogyny,  but  merely  because  he  undeiv 
stood  and  felt  with  the  race  of  womankind  even  less  than  he  did 
with  his  brother  men.  And  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
latter.  There  was  only  one  feminine  face  that  Clement  ever 
looked  at,  and  that  was  the  face  of  a  little  school-girl,  who,  day 
after  day,  traversed  the  same  road  as  he  did.  At  first,  Griffin 
thought  this  very  disagreeable,  as  the  chief  reason  of  his  choosing 
that  road  had  been  because  it  was  so  lonely,  and  no  passera  by 
ever  interrupted  his  thoughts.  But  by  degrees  he  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  light  step  that  overtook  his,  and  the  passing  look  of 
a  pair  of  brown  eyes,  as  fearless,  and  yet  shy,  as  those  of  a 
young  de^r. 

After  a  while,  instead  of  hastening  off  before  the  little  school- 
girl had  passed  his  door,  lest  he  might  meet  her,  Clement  began 
to  go  out  at  the  precise  hour  she  came,  that  he  might  be  close 
behind  her  the  whole  way.  He  never  let  her  see  him,  but  walked 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where  the  overhanging  hedge  almost 
entirely  concealed  him.  There  was  in  the  fresh  innocence  and 
glad-heartedness  of  the  child^  as  she  went  along,  dangling  her 
school-basket,  sometimes  conning  her  lesson  aloud,  sometimes 
singing  merrily — something  new,  and  rather  pleasant  than  other- 
'wise,  which  touched  even  the  philosopher.  He  often  stopped  in 
the  .  middle  of  some  algebraic  problem  which  he  was  working  in 
his  head  as  he  sauntered  along,  to  listen  to  the  little  girFs  uncon- 
scious singing,  and  wonder  whether  a  little  sister,  the  only  one  he 
ever  had,  whose  small  grave  he  passed  by  every  Sunday,  had  been 
like  her. 

This  one  gentle  and  humanising  feeling  was  like  a  golden  thread 
running  through  the  dry  and  musty  web  of  the  Mathematician's 
life  ; — the  only  spark  of  involuntary  poetry  which  had  ever  lighted 
up  the  dark  caverns  of  his  powerful  but  rugged  mind.  The  child's 
daily  presence  became  almost  necessary  to  him  ;  and  he  was  less 
glad  than  usual  when  the  holidays  came,  since  she  no  longer  passed 
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Im  imr.  But  Iub  engroBn&g  foamitA  mm  ianMk  CSeBMBt's 
mAteatien,  and  TeleaMd  for  «  time  fnm  the  immmi  of  kstandug 
n(R8j^  BiMfidf  and  hwiinfroBg  bojs  in  the  mjwimcB  ti  anthawtie, 
he  devoted,  as  usual,  his  days  to  science  and  his  nighto  t»  aafera- 
neinj.  Whan  Ihe  holidafB  pasMd,  CkaseBt  veeeired  a  comBons 
te  attend  a  young  UMfies'  tsdaael,  <wlwre  tewer  intnMfaff  in 
vritii^  and  arithinetie  had  ahMhitely  «laped  iriA.  the  ddfet  fspL 
There  was  no  fear  of  €leneBii  QaSSm^mavMrngmchmBeiMia^f 
so  he  was  eheeen  in  Ihe  room  ^ef  Ihe  tran^mNMr.  WacMly 
npngnant  ta  ail  Okment's  tastes  waa  tliia  aitvaiaon ;  baihe  was 
so  poor — |)oor  ermi  with  hk  siaiplB  habibs ;  aai  4hcre  waa  an 
astrononaeal  inrtrameBi  he  h»ged  iepoedMUttv  «uid  «ci«ld  nt,  so 
he  consented  to  attend  Haas  SimnMna'a  class. 

When  <>riffin  entered  on  hia  datiea,  ihe  first  fiMeuaiBedioltok 
iaymngiy  at  the  new  aaaster  was  that  af  (tf»Bttle  schodyi  It 
was  sm^g,  and  pleasant,  almost  as  if  «he  feec^Maed  ion,  aad 
€lenent  became  leas  shy  aad  uncflufiovtelhle  «n£r  its  fdhraaee. 
From  lhat  time  the  Ifathiemajtieiaa  grew  iess  fiainfidfy  resemd— 
less  shnt  up  in  himself,  fie  had  some  hman  tfaii^  ia  wtteh  to 
take  an  interest ;  and  his  heart  opened  to  all  the  world  ia  fcofwr' 
tion  as  it  did  to  little  Agnes  Martiadale.  Tbero  ww  someAiag  in 
oommoB  between  the  ph]loBO|dier  aoid  the  ebohl.  .She  was,  hke 
himself,  essentially  solitaiy^  sue  of  amssig  many  hrstben  and 
fiistem  ;  she  had  no  particDhu'  ^pialities  to  attract  notaee ;  Htde 
beauty,  exeept  those  large,  soft,  hrowm  «yies,  and  sot  ane  skcmy 
talent.  It  was  only  Clement  Ghaffin^s  instmetian  whii^  deve- 
loped the  natural  bent  of  her  mind,  whttnin  hsr  whole  fevers 
lay  ;  and  curious  to  relate,  this  ctmigly  iiiwinlih  il  Us  ewn.  The 
master  continua%  tamed  from  his  duU  joid  iaaUfmilfe  bsy  poii^ 
to  this  ^rl,  who,  by  a  faeidly  in  general  ioreign  to  woman's  tm, 
quickly  appr^ended  as  fast  as  he  eould  teach  ;  so  that  Ckoaent, 
partly  with  a  vague  curiosity  to  see  how  far  fmsaoln  eafti^^^^ 
go,  and  partly  beeanse  these  lessons  were  imexpiicdikly  ^deasa&t  to 
him,  gradually  led  her  on,  far  beyond  Ihe  usaal  hmit  of  femaune 
acquirements.  When  Agnes  Martindale  had  finished  her  etea- 
tion  and  left  school,  Clement  still  gave  her  instmelictt ;  he  could 
not  bear  to  break  the  charmed  tie. 

Qh  how  mad — ^how  blind  was  that  man]  whose  Buad  h»i 
strength  to  grapple  with  the  deepest  ^nysteries  of  seienoe  aad 
nature,  and  yet  -was  unlearned  as  a  child  an  leading  the  boaiaii 
heart — mfost  of  all,  his  own.  He  never  dresaned  for  *  moment  that 
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Ibe  faeret;  mSamce  wbiob  made  life  pleaaant  toluBog  and  lent  Anew 
ebaisa  area  to  deavMt  jMvauite,  wa»  the  unircffsal  Spirit  which 
pervades  all  things  ;  bowing  alike  the  strongest  and  the  weakest ; 
the  wise  man  and  the-^ool  we  wore  about  to  write — ^hnt  no!  The 
meanest  mind  beoouas  g^wk  when  it  is  Abl^  to  liarhour  Love ! 

Clement  eame  in  and  out  as  he  «hos0»  at  Agnes's  home*  When 
Hie  mftthemalaeal  kssons  were  over,  the  jouniger  ohildren  played 
with  Aggj's  old  master,"  for  something  in  Griffin's  nature  made 
him  ^flimilate  more  with  children  than  witli  men,  perha|is  becauEe 
thero  was  in  his  owd  simple  (dtaracter  a  curious  mii^liog  of  the 
eluld  and  the  sage*  without  any  admixture  of  the  man  of  the 
world.  Then,  by  degrees,  he  got  into  the  habit  of  eatabli«hing 
Himeelf  in  one  corner,  and  receiving  his  bowl  of  tea  from  Agnes's 
bands ;  no  one  ever  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  talk  to  Urn  or 
notice  him  any  more  than  if  he  were  some  piece  of  household 
fomitiiFe,  and  so  he  would  sit  contentedly,  hour  after  hour,  in  silence, 
luitil  the  time  of  rest  came. .  Then  he  would  quietly  shake  hands 
with  -one  or  two  of  the  circle,  with  whom  he  was  most  at  ease,  and 
Bteal  out,  unobserved,  to  his  own  home.  Often  when  he  reached 
.it*  he  thought  how  its  gloom  and  -darkness  contrasted  painfully 
with  the  cheerful  lights  and  sounds  of  Farmer  Mar1indale*s  cosy 
parlour  ;  and  when  he  looked  up  at  the  stars,  in  whose  influence 
he  so  firmly  believed*  he  pondered  more  over  the  future  than  he 
was  went. 

It  chanoed  ibat  for  some  weeks  a  hmg  and  sev^  illness  kept 
Agnes  from  his  sight,  and  then  Clement  Griffin  felt  and  seemed 
like  one  Irom  whom  the  light  has  suddenly  been  shut  up.  Every 
day  he  .cra^t  up  to  the  &rm  to  ask  of  childrm  or  servants  the 
latest  tidings,  and  none  were  surprised  at  his  anxious  face  ;  it  was 

only  Aggy's  master  who  made  such  a  pet  of  her  still."  When 
the  invalid  came  dowid  staks,  the  first  ^e^ting  that  met  her  was 
hid.  Ag^es  was  almpst  atarUed  whan  ehe  gave  him  her  hand,  to 
feel  a  hot  tear  drop  upon  it. 

You  hav^e  been  very  kind  in  asking  after  me,  Mr.  Griffin. 
I  assure  you  I  am  really  better,"  :said  the  unconscious  girl. 

1  aball  soon  be  ah&e  4io  on  with  the  lessons.  Pray  be  content 
about  me." 

He  did  not  answer,  but  went  quietly  to  his  own  eomer.  This 
Shidu  of  hero  had  made  him  restless.  No  loitger  satisfied  with 
the  present,  he  began  to  think  of  chances  that  might  put  an  end 
to  his  happiness*   Following  toe  the  natural  inclinaUon  of  his 
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chftracier,  he  one  day  a&ked  Agnes  to  tell  him  the  daj  and  hour 
of  her  birth,  that  he  might  cast  her  horoscope,  and  know  her 
future  fate. 

Agnes  looked  at  him  eagerly,  for  he  had  half  made  her  a  con- 
vert to  his  own  belief.  Then  a  sudden  thought  appeared  to  strike 
her.  She  blushed  deeply,  and  answered  in  a  hurried  tone — No, 
I  had  rather  not  know  more — ^more  than  I  do  already — ^it  might 
make  me  unhappy,  and  I  am  now  so." — 

The  door  opened  quickly,  and  the  girl's  blush  deepened  to  the 
brightest  «criroson,  as  it  admitted  one  who  had  of  late  been  as 
frequent  a  visitor  as  Clement  himself.  Griffin  was  never  quite 
pleased  at  this,  for  Rupert  NicoUs  entrance  always  put  a  stop  to 
the  mathematical  studies,  and,  moreover,  having  been  one  of  the 
refractory  boys  at  the  grammar  school,  the  young  man  had  hardly 
learned  to  treat  his  former  teacher  with  consideration.  Many  a 
whisper  and  look  from  Agnes  was  necessary  to  quell  his  propensity 
for  quizzing  "old  Griff,"  even  now. 

Clement  went  home  early  that  night,  wondering  why  Agneahad 
blushed  at  the  thought  of  her  future  fate  ;  feeling  vexed  at  NicoVa 
sudden  entrance,  and  oppressed  by  a  vague  sense  of  restless  dis- 
quietude, which  made  him  seize  the  next  half-holiday  to  walk  to 
^e  farm.  When  he  came  there,  the  family  were  all  out  in  the 
hay-harvest,  the  maid  said,  all  but  Miss  Agnes*  Clement  waa 
rather  glad  of  this.  They  would  have  the  lesson  in  peace  and 
quietness.  He  went  to  the  little  parlour,  and  looked  through  tlie 
half-open  door. 

The  room  was  very  still ;  so  still  that  it  might  have  had  &o 
occupants  ;  but  there  were  two— Agnes  and  Rupert  Nicol.  They 
sat  together,  her  right  hand  lay  on  his  shoulder,  and  above  it 
rested  her  sweet,  young  face,  not  lifted  to  his»  but  droo^ng  and 
blushing  with  deep  happiness.  Her  left  hand  was  held  i&  both  of 
his;  he  was  trying  on  the  third  finger  a  gold  cffcle^tke^ 
wedding-ring. 

That  terrible  moment  discovered  to  Clement  Griffin  his  love  and 
its  doom.  The  quiet,  cold,  dreaming  philosopher  found  out  tiiat 
he  was  a  man,  with  all  the  long-slumbering  passions  and  emotiooa 
of  man  roused  up  within  him,  and  he  knew  likewise  that  they  were 
all  in  vain,  for  a  love  more  baseless,  mad,  and  utterly  hopeless, 
never  tortured  human  breast,  than  now  racked  that  of  Clemeat 
Griffin. 

The  young  betrothed,  as  she  sat  in  her  quiet  chamber,  pijiqiariii^ 
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for  her  bridal,  or  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow,  hut  to  be  haunted 
by  dreams  of  her  beloved,  his  last  under  words,  his  dearest  of  all 
dear  smiles,  knew  not  that  there  was  another  who  paced  night 
after  night  beneath  her  window,  in  agonj  so  deep,  so  wild,  that 
had  the  girl  seen  it  her  emotions  would  have  been  less  of  pity  than 
of  terror,  who  spent  whole  hours  in  lying  on  the  cold  ston^  steps 
<^  the  threshold,  which  her  light  happy  foot-fall  had  just  crossed. 
Clement  was  no  sighing  dreamer,  indulging  in  delicious  sorrow, 
and  aentimental  woe  ;  he  was  not  young,  and  the  one  great 
feeling  of  love  had  never  been  frittered  away  into  smaller  fancies ; 
it  was  no  boyish  ideal,  but  a  terrible  reality.  He  was  not  a  poet, 
to  make  an  idol  of  the  past ;  the  future  suddenly  and  for  ever 
became  a  blank  ;  and  Love  itself  was  changed  into  Despair. 

Agnes  married  Rupert,  and  went  with  him  to  the  far-off  home 
which  he  had  made  for  her.  After  she  was  gone^  a  few  of  the 
neighbours  observed  that  the  "  Old  Mathematician  " — they  had 
cause  to  call  him  old,  now,  for  his  hair  was  quite  grey — that 
Clement  Oriffin  seemed  lost  without  his  pupil ;  that  he  shut  him- 
self up  much  at  home,  and  was  more  eccentric  than  ever;  when 
abroad — no  tongue  whispered,  no  heart  guessed,  the  real  truth. — 
When,  a  short  time  afterward,  Clement  threw  up  his  situation, 
with  the  excuse  that  he  was  going  elsewhere  to  bring  out  a  new 
invention  of  his  own :  the  only  observation  made  was  that  '*  mad 
folk  always  get  madder  the  older  they  grow."  In  another  year, 
when  Agnes  came  home  on  a  visit  and  inquired  after  her  old 

teacher,  the  people  at  B  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  his 

name. 

Twenty  years  from  the  last  epoch  in  my  story,  a  lady  in 
widow's  weeds,  accompanied  by  two  children,  entered  the  shop  of 
a  working  mathematician,  in  one  of  the  large  provincial  towns. 
She  wanted  to  have  a  little  casket  repaired ;  it  was  made  of 
porphyry,  and  the  lock,  of  very  curious  workmanship,  had  been 
broken.  The  spruce  shopman,  whose  profusely-scented  hair  and 
aquiline  nose,  under  which  grew  a  delicate  moustache,  bespoke 
him  that  most  disagreeable  of  modem  anomalies,  an  Adonised 
Jew,  examined  it  with  a  puzzled  air. 

I  never  saw  anything  like  this  before,  madam.  We  have 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  our  shop,"  he  said. 

"  Very  likely  not ;  I  did  not  buy  it ;  it  was  made  for  me  many 
years  ttgo*  I  belleVe  the  lock  is  quite  original  of  its  kind.  Do 
you  think  it  possible  to  repair  it  ?  "  digitized  by  Google 
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The  shopman  flhook  hia  hflad.      I  doa't  lounr,  ;  iheee 

k  fioaaetluBg  yery  «dd  abtfit  it ;  hut  ire  have Aclever  w^xkjBom 
here.    I  wiU  fiend  for  hiin»  if  yeu  «riU  wait  a  QUinMnt." 

The  kdj  sat  down  :  her  tweboys  anuued  thenueLvefi  with  pear- 
in^  at  the  curiogitiefi  ef  the  ahop,  but  the  modier  drev^down  her 
veily  and  seemed  siitbsr  thiidung  of  the  past  than  alive  to  the  present. 
The  shopman  still  pered  over  &e  casket  with  mufih  ^mriosity. 

It  must  have  been  «  skilful  workman  who  made  this,  madam. 
Porphyry  will  turn  the  edge  of  our  hardest  tools." 

The  lady  did  not  reply  to  his  evident  curiosity*  exoept  by  a 
b^kl  of  the  head ;  and  in  «  few  minntes  the  penen  who  had 
been  sent  for  came.  He  was  &  little  nld  man«  siearly  hald»  with 
grey  bushy  eye-browa,  and  wonderfully  keen  eyes  h-^raA  theae 
ML  upon  the  casket*  he  stacted  and  .trembled  viufaiy. 

Do  you  think  you  can  mend  this,  old  .£^ew  ?"  said  the  fonaig 
Jew,  caireleBsly. 

The  person  addressed  toc^  the  jcasket  in  his  hand*  and  WADced 
to  the  l^ht.  He  never  locked  at  the  customer ;  he  aaw  niftihfpg 
but  the  casket ;  and  did  not  notice  how  the  lady  had  xisen*  and 
was  watehing  him  in  extremue  fiurpriae. 

I  know  this  weU.  I  can  easily  mend  iL  Where  did  you 
get  it,  Mr.  Salomans  ?"  anxiously  inquiced  ha. 

It  is  mine/'  answesed  a  sweet  voice  under  the  widow 'a  rtSf 
and  a  hand  was  stretched  out  to  the  old  num.  Bo  you  not 
know  me,  Mr.  Griffin  ?    I  remembered  you  at  ^nee.'* 

The  casket  fell  from  his  hand.  Miss  Agnea,  is  it  you*  Mias 
Agnes," — he  glanced  at  her  dress. — "  I  beg  pardon  :  Mrs.  — , 
I  am  old,  and  cannot  remember  your  name  now." 

Never  mind,  call  me  anytlung  yen  JUkc  ;  I  am  bo  glad  to 
have  found  you  cut  at  last.  Many  a  iime,  iRupert  And  I— ^ ! 
poor  Rupert," — ^  widow's  vmce  fakered,  and  her  tears  fcJl 
fast.  A  strange  dimness  had  gathered  over  the  eyes  of  Clement 
Grriffin  too.  It  waa  well  that  the  yx)ung  Jew  wab  buay  with  aome 
new  customer  at  'tibe  other  end  of  tke  ahop. 

And  are,  these  children  yours,  Miaa  Agnea?"  aaid  the  Old 
Mathematician,  trying  with  instinctive  .delieacy  to  divert  her 
attention,  though  his  whole  frame  trembled  wkh  agitailion*  and 
his  voice  was  almost  inaudible. 

"  Yes !  Robert  and  Charles,  go  Mad  ahiJbe  hmida  with  Mr. 
Griffin  ;  you  have  often  heard  about  him.  They  knovr  yon  quite 
-well,  indeed,  dear  okL  ficiend.  Robert  has  lewned  all  the  defini- 
tions you  wrote  out  for  me,  long,  long  ago^^^^^^^^Googk 
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**  AndiUdyou  think  ^  me,  Mias  AgneB?  hxm  good  of  you  i  " 
said  CleiBent,  taking  ber  liMid  with  a  snddem  impulie,  and  then 
dropping  it  again  la  alana«  aa  he  fiaw  ihe  eyes  <tf  hie  siiqpemr 
bent  4a  him  with  aatonwhuieat.  Wa  eaaaot  talk  here :  may 
I  coxm  and  aee  yea  ?  " 

Mrs.  Nicel  told  him  where  she  liiped»  aheek  hie  hand  again 
wnnaly,  and  d^arted* 

^'  Sio  jeu  ean  mesA  this,  Giiffia,  I  luppose,"  aaid  SalomanB, 
with  a  sneer. 

Mend  what  ?  "  Clement  repeated,  4reaaBly« 

The  easkelt,  you  old  idiot." 

Tes,  I  engbt,  for  I  made  it  myself." 

^*  And  that  lady,  pray  do  yen  know  her  ?  " 
A  friead,  ui  old  friend, — yes,  I  thiak  I  may  say  tha^" 
muttered  the  old  man. 

Umph  1  I  did  aot  know  you  had  a  fneiid  in  the  world.  Come, 
off  with  yon  ;  nobody  wants  an  old  goose  like  you  in  the  ahqp/' 

Patiently,  without  answering  a  wwd,  the  poor  old  man  atole 
haok  to  his  workidiop.  Strange  that  with  his  eemmaoding 
intellect,  he  shouild  haYe  been  the  slave  and  butt  of  a  petty  fop 
like  this.  But  throughout  his  life,  Clement  Griffin,  in  all  worldly 
things,  was  as  sim^  as  a  cluld.  Agnes  Niool  fe^  this,  with  a 
oempassioB  almost  amounting  to  pam,  when  he  tdd  her,  as  they 
sat  in  her  little  parlour,  the  outward  story  of  bis  life  since  they 
bad  last  met.  She  discov^^d  how  more  than  one  curious 
mechanical  inventicm  of  bis,  now  makuig  a  noise  in  the  world, 
bad  brought  wealth  to  others^  while  the  deceived  inventor  toiled 
on,  for  very  life,  by  the  labour  of  bis  bands  ;  bow  his  talents  and 
skill  bad  been  traded  upon,  and  wore  so,  eren  now,  while  be  him- 
8^  was  treated  as  a  poor  drudge  :  not  that  be  told  aU  this,  lor 
be  bordly  perceived  it  himself  4  but  Agnes  found  it  out  from  bis 
simpAe  and  imdisguised  tale. 

It  was  to  them  both  a  strange  return  of  ^old  tioies.  When  the 
children  were  gone  to  bed,  Gdfiin  eat  an  the  fore-side  comer. 
Agnes  bad  made  ready  for  him  the  simple  supper  he  always  liked 
— bi^sad-and-milk:  when  he  took  it  frem  her  band,  the  old  man 
put  it  down  on  the  ehair  beside  bim,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  me.  Miss  Agnes,  very !  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  am  but  a  foobab  eld  mao«  and  you  make  me  think  of 
past  tkaes." 

Agnes  herself  was  much  moved  ;  the  mere  so  «nee  she  bad 

her  own  story  to  relate — not  a  happy  one.    ^he  ^ri]^^4fRfti» 
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had  hardly  been, fulfilled,  Alas  !  when  is  it?  But  the  widow's 
sorrow  sufficiently  testified  to  the  wife's  abiding  love.  A  mother *s 
cares  were  added  too,  for  her  boys  were  growing  up  ;  and  Mrs. 
!Nicol  was  poor,  very  poor.  Clement  had  yet  seen  nothing  but 
herself;  now  he  glanced  at  the  meanly  furnished  room,  and 
though  he  understood  little  of  such  things,  he  felt  that  it  was 
hardly  meet  for  an  inhabitant  like  Agnes.  How  he  longed  for 
every  coin  which  he  had  cast  away,  or  been  robbed  of,  that  he 
might  pour  all  at  her  feet,  and  then  go  and  work  for  his  own 
daily  bread  all  his  life  long. 

If  ever  an  earnest,  noble,  disinterested  love  abided  in  human 
heart,  it  was  in  that  of  Clement  Griffin.  Strangely  distorted 
though  his  nature  was — a  compound  of  strength  and  weakness — 
of  wisdom  and  madness — of  unworldliness  that  amounted  to  ignor- 
ance— warped  through  circumstances,  and  yet  intrinsically  noble 
—most  surely  there  was  in  it  one  spot,  an  altar,  that  might  have 
been  a  resting-place  for  angels'  feet.  Time  had  quenched  the 
burning  fire  which  once  consumed  him,  and  he  could  now  look  on 
Agnes'  stUl  fair  face,  and  feel  no  pain.  He  felt  thankful  that  she 
had  never  known  his  madness^  or  she  would  have  despised  him. 
It  was  madness  ;  but  Agnes  was  too  much  of  a  woman  to  have 
despised  any  true  and  earnest  love,  however  presumptuous  and 
hopeless  it  might  have  been.  It  was  over — the  wildest  imagina- 
tion could  not  rekindle  its  ashes  now. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  Agned  in  her  widowed  and  poverty-haunted 
solitude  to  have  the  occasional  presence  of  the  kind  old  man, 
whom  in  her  childhood  and  youth  she  had  sincerely  regarded.  He 
taught  the  boys,  too,  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  and  it  revived  his 
old  enthusiasm  to  take  young  Robert  on  his  knee,  and  instruct 
him  in  pursuits  to  which  the  boy  had  already  an  ardent  inclination. 

''He  will  make  a  great  man  —  a  first-rate  mathematician/' 
Clement  would  say,  while  his  eyes  brightened,  and  he  looked  from 
his  young  scholar  to  the  mother  who  had  once  been  his  pupil 
too,  while  Agnes  would  smile,  half  pensively,  and  only  hope  that 
her  boy's  life  might  not  resemble  that  of  the  hapless  enUiusiast 
before  her.  Sometimes  she  tried  to  reason  with  him  ;  but  the  old 
man  was  quite  contented  with  his  present  home. 

Salomans  gives  me  food  and  clothes,  almost  as  much  as  I 
want,"  he  argued.  "  What  more  can  I  desire  ?  He  only  requires 
me  to  work  in  the  day,  and  then  I  •  have  the  night  for  study.  I 
am  really  quite  content.    Besides  he  took  me  in  when  I  had  not 
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the  old  man  smiliDg  sadlj.  I  ought  to  staj  with  him  out  of 
gratitude  ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  ^ves  me  some  money  too ; 
so  that  in  time  I  shall  have  hought  hack  all  the  hooks  I  lost." 

Poor  simple  philosopher  ! — simple,  yet  wise — ^for  all  the  sages 
in  Christendom  could  not  hare  hoasted  that  truest,  purest  wisdom, 
which  is  before  all  things  in  the  sight  of  the  All-wise. 

Agnes  Nicol  had  to  struggle  hard  to  bring  up  her  boys  as  she 
desired.  As  Robert's  talents  developed  themselves,  she  longed  to 
give  him  every  advantage  ;  but  it  was  a  hard  thing  even  to  pro- 
vide him  with  books.  Clement  Griffin  found  out  this,  and  soon 
the  needful  volumes  were  brought  by  him.  He  said  they  were  his 
own — a  loving  and  generous  fiction.  The  old  man  conquering 
his  natural  shyness,  had  sought  for  stray  pieces  of  work  from  the 
other  opticians  of  the  town,  and  devoted  his  nights  to  their  com- 
pletion, to  gain  the  payment  which  his  skill  readily  commanded* 
Thus  it  was  that  his  pupil's  little  library  grew.  Clement  Griffin 
in  his  simplicity  could  imagine  no  other  need  but  that  of  books,  qt 
else  his  whole  nights  would  have  been  spent  in  thus  supplyipg 
comforts  to  Agnes  Nicol  and  her  children. 

At  last  Robert  had  a  chance  of  obtaining  advancement  in  the 
branch  of  learning  to  which  his  taste  inclined.  A  distant  cousin 
of  his  father's,  who  was  a  mathematical  instrument  maker  in 
London,  offered  to  take  the  boy  for  a  small  premium.  But  all  the 
mother's  contrivances  could  not  procure  the  sum.  Clement  Griffin's 
sorrow  was  equal  to  hers,  for  he  loved  the  boy,  and  was  proud  of 
his  talents.  Night  after  night,  as  he  retraced  his  way  homeward, 
the  old  man  pondered  over  every  possible  expedient  to  get  over 
this  difficulty,  and  find  the  necessary  money.  Sometimes  in  his 
simplicity  he  thought  of  walking  to  London — ^but  a  hundred  miles 
—  and  offering  to  work  six  months  in  old  Nicol's  shop,  if  he  would 
only  remit  the  premium  for  Robert.  But  then  iron  fetters  could 
not  be  stronger  than  those  self-forged  chains  which  bound  Clement, 
as  he  thought,  out  of  gratitude,  to  Salomans.  And  then,  with 
instinctive  delicacy,  he  felt  that  Mrs.  Nicol  must  not  be  made  acr 
quainted  with  any  sacrifice  for  her  sake,  or  her  refusal  would  at 
once  make  it  vain.  The  old  man  was  floating  in  a  sea  of  doubt 
and  perplexity.  To  him  coining  twenty  gold  guineas  would  have 
seemed  less  difficult  than  earning  them  in  the  ordinary  old-world 
fashion  like  any  other  man. 

At  last,  as  the  Old  Mathematician  sat  one  night  among  his 
books,  a  bright  idea  flashed  across  him.  Those  beloved  volumes 
suddenly  assumed  a  value,  not  like  that  he  had  so  long  set  'imon 
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them,  but  a  Marketable  valve*  Tbey  BHgbt  be  sold  I  Had  be 
himself  been  starvrag,  the  theuj^t  wooM  ha^  nerer  entered 
ClementV  mmd  ?  bat  for  Robert--^  her  child — ^yee !  he  would 
sell  them !  The  dastj  old  toeaes  seemed  tramformed  into  bright 
shinmg  corns  already,  all  whtapemg  in  his  ear,  **  Do  it,  OlenMat ; 
what  good  are  we  to  an  (M  fellow  like  joa  ?  Use  as  to  make 
a  great  man  ef  this  bc^,  who  will  grow  up  to  be  famous,  when 
jtm  are  no  mere.*'  Clement  turned  e?er  their  leares  that  he 
might  come  to  some  eoBckskn  as  te  the  definite  ralue  of  these  hia 
treasures.  It  seemed  ahnoBft  fike  a  man  anatomimg  h»  ow& 
children  ;  so  dear,  so  saered  were  they  to  the  M  philoso^er. 
Bat  stronger  feeMngs  than  eveat  these  were  at  work  wHhin.  The 
man's  noble  heart  tiiamphed  over  his  derotbn  to  kaowle^e. 
He  sold  the  books. 

Then,  eren  when  the  strug^e  was  OTer,  the  twenty  gold  coins 
sat  like  a  weight  of  lead  upon  Okraent  s  heart.  Bay  after  day 
he  carried  them  with  him  to  Mrs.  NicoFs,  and  yet  he  eould  not 
teH  how  to  giro  them  so  as  to  prevent  her  knowmg  thixmgh  wh<mi 
the  gift  came,  and  the  saerifiee  by  which  it  had  been  purchased. 
At  length  chance  opened  a  way.  Agnes,  in  despair  at  her  bey's 
melancholy,  pressed  writing  to  a  rich  relative,  and  entreatiag, 
not  as  a  gift  but  as  a  loan,  that  he  would  proride  the  means  for 
Robert's  outset  ia  hfe. 

"  Strangers  are  sometimes  kind^  than  friends,"  the  mother 
tried  to  moralise,  and  he  is  almost  a  stranger,  though  conneeted 
by  blood,  for  I  nerer  saw  his  face  or  had  a  letter  from  him  in  my 
life.    Yet  people  say  he  is  a  good  man.    I  will  try  him." 

It  chanced  that  Clement  Griffin  in  the  course  oS  his  chequered 
life  had  known  this  man,  and  known  too  that  the  outward  character 
he  bore  was  false.  But  he  did  not  undeceiTe  the  sanguine  mother, 
for,  with  a  quickness,  and  loving  stratagem,  most  unwonted  to 
him,  he  conceired  a  plan  of  doing  what  the  rich  man  wtrald  neyer 
hare  done.  He  assented  eageriy,  almost  trembling^,  to  Agnes 'a 
proposition. 

"I  knew  him  once.  I  wffl  take  ihe  letter  mys^,"  cried 
Clement. 

He  took  it,  and  returned  next  day  with  a  kind  message  and 
twenty  pounds,  as  a  gift,'*  he  said,  though  the  eee^rie  but 
generous  donor  refused  any  acknowledgment,  either  penoml  er 
written.  Agnes,  almost  wild  in  her  joy,  did  not  notice  the  quirer- 
ing  lips,  the  tremulous  voice  of  her  old  friend,  nor  the  hasty 
confusion  with  which  he  retreated  home.    He  had^ufferad  more 
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fnm  tike  eotttriTanra  of  «iM9>  rtm  tkM  emi  from  the  noble  nM- 
demal  whi^  Ittd  pvoraptei  it.  Hk  tnithliil  coneeienee  rqproecfaed 
him  even  ^  Ite  gweiuiwi  lie»  and  it  was  ka^  Wore  he  could 
meet  tfte  tje  of  Agtm  Nieol. 

A»  Clement  grew  ^der  he  pifoaged  the  deeper  into  his  d»eamj 
pmutsv  ^Wlnle  Hn.  Nie^  and  her  ehOdren  lived  in  Ms  neigb- 
boDfteod,  I^Mre  ivma  8^1  one  tie  that  eeaneeted  him  with  the 
enter  world.  But  ere  long,  a  sauSk  aceeanen  of  fortune  came  to 
the  leng-endoring  widow,  mm!  she  w>rat  te  establish  herself  near 
her  pa^pereitt'  hey  Robert.  Beware  she  left,  she  entreated  her 
old  BMMter  to  come  and  settle  m  LondoBy  where  Robert  would  be 
able  to  reqaite  the  care  whieh  had  mmalj  eentriboted  to  his 
sneeess.  Bat  the  old  man  onlj  shook  his  head,  with  the  smile  of 
qmet  mekncholy  that  had  become  habitnal  to  ham. 

♦*  Ifo,  no,  Miss  Agnes.  What  sheold  soeh  as  I  do  in  London  ? 
People  would  only  laugh  at  my  odd  ways — ^perhaps  you  yourself 
might  be  ashamed  of  me." 

'^NoTer,  dear,  good  friend,"  cried  Agnes.  She  felt  it  at  the 
time  ;  but  afterwards  she  thought,  the  grey  ribbed  stockings  and 
clumsy  shoes  wrraM  look  rather  strange  in  the  pretty  drawing- 
XDODi  of  which  Robert  wrote.  **  And  is  there  nothing  I  can  do, 
to  show  how  much  I  value  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

Clement's  eyes  looked  dim,  and  the  muscles  about  his  mouth 
twitched  convulsiyely.  "  You  are  very  kind.  Miss  Agnes ; — ^then, 
will  you  think  of  me  now  and  then,  and  perhaps  write  to  me  ? 
Direct  to  the  post-office,  because  I  rather  imagine  Salomans  reads 
all  my  letters  when  any  come  for  me." 

•*  And  yet  you  stay  ?  " 
Oh,  yes.    It  does  me  no  harm.    I  have  no  secrets.  God 
bless  you,  Miss  Agnes,  and  good-bye !  " 

**  And  Robert,  who  owes  you  so  much :  can  he  do  nothing  ?  " 

•*  Why,  yes,"  said  the  old  man,  hesitating,  I  have  heard  of  a 
new  object-glass  for  a  telescope.  I  should  like  to  see  it,  because  I 
thought  of  inventing  one  myself.  Perhaps  Robert  would  send  me 
down  one,  if  not  too  much  trouUe.  And  tell  him  I  am  very  glad 
he  is  growing  a  rich  man — only  he  must  keep  to  mathematics — ^a 
head-full  of  geometry  is  worth  a  house-fdll  of  gold.  Good-bye, 
and  God  bless  you,  once  more.  Miss  Agnes — you  have  been  v«y 
kind  to  me,  yon  and  your  boys.  Good-bye." 

Agnes  watched  him  down  the  street.  A  quaint  figure  he 
look^,  in  the  long  grey  coat  and  broad-briinmed  hat.  ^e 
noticed  how  rfow  and  trembling  was  bis  gait,  and  how  he  stooped 
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more  thikn  ever  over  his  thick  sticky  which  had  of  Ute  become 
indiBpensable  to  him.  A  few  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  but  thej 
were  more  to  the  remembrance  of  past  days  than  to  him. 

"  Poor  old  Griffin — he  is  a  good  soul,  though  he  is  so  odd.  I 
wish  Robert  could  haye  done  something  for  him ;  but  then,  he 
seems  quite  content,  and  has  so  few  wants.  Well,  well,  I  suppose 
he  is  quite  happy  in  his  own  way."  And  she  turned  away»  to 
think  of  the  cheerful  home  which  Robert  had  prepared  for  her. 

Mrs.  Nicol  was  a  good  woman, — ^thoughtful,  kind, — aye,  grate- 
ful. For  a  long  season,  the  strange,  long,  rambling  letters  of 
Clement  Griffin  were  regularly  answered;  and  seyeral  Umes  a 
gift  of  the  kind  most  likely  to  please  him — ^a  new  scientific  book 
or  curious  invention — ^found  its  way  to  the  garret  at  Salomans. 
At  last  Clement  wrote  that  perhaps  Robert  had  better  not  send 
again,  for  Mr.  Salomans  generally  took  them  in  his  own  care,  and 
he  himself  had  little  use  of  them. 

How  tiresome  that  he  will  stay  with  those  wretches,'*  said 
Mrs.  Nicol,  there  is  no  doing  anything  for  him  while  he  is  at 
Salomans." 

She  wrote  and  told  him  so  ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  no  more 
letters  came  from  Clement  Griffin.  Then  Agnes  receiyed  one, 
which  follows  here,  in  all  its  quaint  moumfulness : — 

MRS.  AGNES  NICOL. 
Dear  Friend, — Not  haying  received  any  answ^  to  my  last 
three  letters,  I  am  afraid  you  have  forgotten  me.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising ;  for  I  believe  London  is  a  strange  place.  I  write  these 
few  lines  to  say  farewell,  as  I  may  never  be  able  to  write  to  you 
again,  or  see  you  again  on  earth.  I  have  been  very  ill.  Indeed, 
I  think,  from  the  appearance  of  the  stars,  and  Saturn  being  in  oppo- 
sition to  my  HyUg — that  I  shall  not  get  better.  Mr.  Salomans 
says  I  am  a  great  expense  to  him,  and  I  believe  I  must  be,  as  I 
\  can  work  little  now.    So  he  has  told  me  to  leave  him  next  week. 

I  hope  ho  will  give  me  a  little  money  ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  will 
not ;  and  then  I  shall  have  to  go  to  my  parish,  if  I  can  walk 
there.  So,  dear  Miss  Agnes,  if  you  should  not  hear  any  more  of 
me,  this  comes  to  bid  you  farewell^  and  may  God  bless  you  and 
yours,  and  may  He  take  my  soul  to  Himself  when  the  time 
comes.  I  wish  you  had  let  me  cast  your  horoscope,  as  mine  has 
come  so  true— of  which  I  am  rather  glad.  I  hope  you  are  well  in 
health — should  have  liked  to  have  heard  from  you  once  again, 
but  suppose  you  had  other  and  better  things  to  think  about.  My 
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hand  shakes,  hat  I  hope  yon  will  make  out  this.  I  pray  God  to 
hless  you  all  your  life,  as  He  has  me,  in  spite  of  all  my  trouhles. 
And  so  no  more^  until  we  meet  with  Him.    From  your  sincere 


Agnes  was  painfully  startled,  and  almost  conscience-stricken 
hy  this  letter.  "  Good  heavens  !  we  must  do  something  for  the 
poor  old  man.  Rohert  6hall  go  down  next  week,  and  hring  that 
Salomans  to  reason,"  was  her  first  thought. 

But  Robert  was  just  then  very  busy,  constructing  a  curious 
machine  for  a  scientific  nobleman,  and  could  not  be  spared. 

The  week  after  will  do,  mother  ;  you  know  it  is  not  the  first 
time  those  wretches  have  threatened  to  turn  him  away — it  may  be 
only  his  fancies.  He  must  be  quite  an  old  man  now,  and  perhaps 
his  mind  wanders.  The  letter  is  written  yery  unconnectedly," 
reasoned  the  young  man. 

Mrs.  Nicol  agreed  that  it  was,  and  perhaps  matters  were  not  so 
bad  as  old  Mr.  Griffin  thought.  At  all  erents,  Robert  could  not 
go  just  yet ;  and  it  was  no  use  writing.  She  put  the  letter — a 
soiled,  crumpled,  rough  sheet  of  paper  it  was — ^in  her  gay  workbox, 
and  only  thought  of  it  once  or  twice  afterwards,  until  another  came, 
— a  formal  missive  from  a  parish  doctor.  It  stated  "  how  an  old 
man,  found  dying  in  the  road,  had  been  brought  into  the  workhouse 

at  H  .    There  he  had  died,  and  been  buried  at  the  parish 

expense.  The  only  thing  that  was  found  upon  the  deceased — a 
book,  on  whose  cover  was  written  the  name  and  address  of  Mrs. 
Nicol — the  doctor  begged  to  enclose,  as  perhaps  it  was  a  memento 
of  some  old  servant.'* 

It  was  a  Bible,  inscribed  in  a  cramped  childish  hand,  to  '^Cldment 
Griffin,  from  his  pupil,  Agnes  Martindale,  2nd  May,  17 — 

The  richly-dressed,  lady-like  Mrs.  Nicol  bowed  her  head  upon 
its  twn,  worm-eaten  cover,  and  wept  bitter  tears  of  remembrance, 
not  unmingled  with  self-reproach.  They  were  the  only  ones 
which  ever  fell  to  the  memory  of  Clement  Griffin.  Had  that 
gentle,  humble  spurit  beheld  them,  he  would  have  thought  them 
more  than  his  due. 

N6  loving  and  admiring  disciple  has  ever  raised  a  stone  above 
this  unknown  plulosopher.  He  foretold,  half  a  century  ago,  that 
men  would  journey  by  steam.  Now,  the  lightning-like  railway 
passes  within  nght  of  his  grave.  He  spent  years  in  perfecting  a 
mechanical  invention  :  its  wheels  now  whirl  and  roar  in  a  manu- 
factory not  two  hundred  yards  from  the  green  pillomwhere  ,the 


friend. 


Clement  Griffin.' 
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brain  wfaioh  first  eoiic«iTed  tibeir  urns  »  fm^faXtj  mingling  with 
the  dust.  He  first 'declared  that  the  humaa  mund  and  diaraeta* 
were  faithfollj  pomrtrayed  in  ihe  Iniman  head  as  in  a  mi^  :  n&t 
long  sinee,  in  the  little  town  where  his  wanderings  ended  for-erer^ 
a  phrenologist — a  learned  man  too — ^lectured  to  crowded  audiencea 
on  the  new  science.  The  «age-^the  phitoophBr—^iie  devoted 
follower  of  science^hae  passed  aw«j  and  kft^o  mCTMPf— ^no,  not 
eren  a  poor  name  written  on<a  diuftth-jBid  Atone.  Yet  wint 
matters  it  ?  The  greUt  men  of  <eaTth  are  tlwoe  who  hswe  dose 
most  good  to  that  world  which  may  .new  kaow  or  utter  ikeir 
names.  But 

«  The  seeds  of  tnith  ttiey  sow  are  sacred  seeds. 
And  bear  their  righteous  £niHs  for  general  weal 
When  sleeps  the  JunlMHiilnan.'' 


ELECTRIC  M0MEN(F6. 

Evert  individual  who  has  had  a  moderate  experience  of  Iffe  can 
recognise  the  fact,  although  he  may  not  actually  hare  felt  it,  that 
there  are  mental  occasions  which,  in  the  words  of  Ifyron, 

"  Curdle  a  long  life  into  one  hour." 
Such  must  hare  been  the  emotion  of  Cortesm  hiafisatught  of  the 
Pacific,  00  beautifully  commem4xrated  by  the  Poet  Keate  in  hk 
noble  sonnet, — of  the  Hottentot  watched  by  theJlioii,  .aAid6Beribed 
by  the  Afman  misdiMuii^,  Mo&kt, — or  of  Kapoleeo,  in  .the  last 
hour  of  Waterloo.  Dreams*  do  the  same,  every  night,.aiid  drown* 
ing  nten  have  thus  seen. the  wiiele  of  their  life,  with  itSi'miauteat 
aetiotts,  pass  before  iheir  imemenea  between  their  fi»t  bubble  of 
the  water  and  its  final  bubble.  Huitk  epodbs  of  ike  ohaDacter 
tea»h  us  incalettkble  truths  before  we  hear  the  elook  ehime  agaia; 
and  watching  the  etill  face  of  the  «bad,  or  meetiiig  the  diaa^Mint* 
ment  of  a  project,  or  even  hearing  the  refuBal-.of%a  leve-mit,  we 
find  that  we  have  eeaeedtto  be  scni^hing  that  we  were  and  never 
can  be.  The  hair  grows  grey*  or  the  heart  <Mr  in  little  more 
than  that  trifling  i^paee,  thus^esauring  usiiew  diafps^rtieaate  ^le 
material  auecession  end-i^piritttal  progress. 

Bttt  a  more  frequent  ease,  atill  analegeas,  though- eompsMUlvelj 
unimp(»tant  to  our  general  history,  is  that  of  unupally  thrilling 
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mements  of  feeling,  brief  flaaheB  of  oongoiouBnesa  that  arise  merely 
from  some  raie  aad  miexpeetecL  object,  or  the  rarer  combmatmn  of 
etjects  with  aemiatioas.  The  whde  result  is  either  to  startle  one, 
or  to  give  us  a  sort  of  new  insight,  by  sudden  reflection,  into  the 
movements  of  the  soul  within.  Sonoetimes  it  appears  to  take 
plaee  without  an  adequate  external  cause,  at  least  that  we  can 
clearly  traee  it  to  :  the  writer  himself  has  experienced  an  unac- 
countable degree  of  delight,  wonder,  or  obscure  awe,  from  only 
beginning  to  notiee  the  surrounding  scene  when  earnestly  bent  on 
a  purpose  qmte  apart  from  it.  Or  when  a  boy,  in  the  midst  of 
some  impetuous  race,  some  out-gush  of  aimnal  spirits,  all  in  an 
instant  the  disregarded  landscape — trees,  ground,  water,  hills, 
and  aky — would  seem  to  pierce  into  his  very  brain  with  a  sudden 
ahock  of  wild  surprise.*  The  mental  law  of  contrast,  making 
erne  feeling  produoe  its  c^^posite,  and  two  emotions  more  percep- 
tiUe  at  their  oonfluenee,  explains  this.  One  or  two  instances  of 
a  different  kind,  stronger  and  perhaps  more  complicated,  at  any 
rate  more  externally  describable,  and  therefore  more  generally 
interes^g,  recur  to  us  at  present  in  illustration  of  our  title  for 
the  fact.  The  writer  and  a  relative  were  passing  oyer  the  side  of 
Arthur's  Seat  near  Edinburgh  towards  Duddingstone  ;  the  air 
clear  and  frosty,  eyerything  beneath  quietly  and  firmly  wrapped 
in  a  veil  of  snow.  Pirst,  beyond  the  brow  of  the  hill,  appeared 
the  distant  slopes  and  hoUows,  swathed  in  that  fair  white 
winding-sheet ;  Graigruillas,  its  trees  and  ruin,  transformed 
into  the  beautiful  monotone  ;  here  and  there  a  point  of  the 
half-disguised  landsoi^e  glittering  like  the  comer  of  a  spar; 
there  again  like  a  silyer  coral,  betwixt  the  eye  and  that  ajBure 
air  wlttch  seemed  to  have  m^de  earth  in  its  embrace  grow 
purer  than  itself.  You  could  not  haye  fancied  it  fit  for  anything 
but  peace  ;  for  moyements  tranquil,  and  emotions  happy  as  a 
yisioD.  Next  minute  the  cottage4ops  of  Duddingstone  yillage, 
the  church  tower  with  snow  hung  from  aboye  it,  and  spread  on 
the  iqpheld  pahns  of  the  old  tree-lMranehes  ;  the  wall  and  sexton's 
tod-house  edging  to  the  water.  One's  eye  took  them  in  at  a 
BMoient,  but  did  not  note  them  ;  the  glance  of  that  little  leaden^ 
haed  loch,  so  dark  in  its  sedgy  fringe  amidst  the  unbroken  fluency 
of  white,  itself  startled  you.  At  first  gjUmpse,  howeyer,  of  the 
aeane  before  us,  an  additional  sensation  thrilled  both  obseryers  ; 
with  OBe  mutual  look  that  siipeniieded  words,  both  stood  transfixed 


♦  -See  a  passnge  in  WcrdsworUi  wMdi  wUl  recur  at  once  to  hi^  readera. 
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on  the  hiU-Bidey  gazing  on  the  patch  of  iee  below.    All  was  silent 
as  the  snowy  Idll-top  ;  but  not  another  sign,  attitude,  or  gesture 
was  needed  to  inform  one  of  the  truth.    Some  by  the  edge,  some 
on  the  deep-grey  surface,  all  were  huddled  towards  one  another 
in  a  dark  group,  that  9earcKed  for  something  in  the  space  between. 
Minute  after  minute  passed,  still  and  solenm  as  if  the  strokes 
were  counted  by  tinkling,  tingling  whispers  of  the  frosty  land- 
scape ;  until  at  last  the  common  murmur  escaped  that  was  heard 
distinctly  upon  the  hill.   Two  dripping,  rigid  bodies,  dead  beyond 
the  means  of  recovery,  as  it  proyed,  were  borne  up  into  the 
Tillage ;  and  the  dull-grey  loch,  with  a  black  and  ragged  pool 
broken  near  its  miry  ^ge,  was  left  solitary ;  like  the  fixed  eye 
of  a  scene  that  had  become  death-like  in  a  moment.    Or  like,  the 
ghostly  ear  it  lay,  listening  after  the  steps  of  those  whom  the 
grasp  of  Nature  had  bereayed  and  then  given  them  back  their 
clay.    Another  time  we  were  standing  fixed  at  the  lower  end  of 
a  yast  multitude,  that  thronged,  and  heaved,  and  steadied  each 
other  up  the  reach  of  Edinburgh  High  Street  to  its  top.  They 
were  waiting  an  execution,  and  we  would  fain  have  got  away 
from  it ;  although  from  that  spot  nothing  could  have  been  seen 
of  the  lethal  signs  or  issues,  except  the  faces  of  the  crowd  far  up, 
dear  of  the  ^adows  from  the  tall  old  houses,  who  would  be 
spectators  of  hU  coming  forth.    At  eight  of  that  bright  April 
morning  he  was  to  die,  a  man  of  fearful  crime,  brought  from  the 
inner  darkness  ot  a  jail,  to  stand  a  little  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
full  glare  of  open  day  and  public  sight,  then  pass  into  the  deeper 
darkness  of  the  future  world.    As  we  looked  up  for  air,  held 
perforce  betwixt  the  swarming  sweltering  masses  of  human  life, 
we  suddenly  perceived  a  small  arc  of  St.  Giles's  dial,  shining  in 
the  early  sun  over  the  house-tops,  with  the  upper  figures  only  in 
sight,  above  the  chimneys  of  a  building  now  removed.  The 
fingers  of  the  dock  were  hidden  in  the  space  bdow  ;  one  would 
have  thought  them  vanished  by  a  miracle  of  grace,  or  in  merey 
refraining  to  denote  the  time  appointed  in  man's  stem  sentence. 
The  highest  number  in  the  horologe  stood  fixed  midway  above 
those  smokeless  chimney-cans :  when  its  longest  finger  should 
reach  that  awful  Twelve,  would  the  criminal  be  led  out  into  the 
air  ;  when  it  should  touch  the  quarts,  then  would  he  be  launched 
into  the  unseen.    Yet  it  seem^  the  machine  had  lost  its  indi- 
cator ;  face  and  circle  both,  it  spanned  the  cold  grey  piles 
between,  as  bare  and  motionless  as  if  the  wheds  were  worxing 
uselessly  within.    The  suspense  of  watching  it  was  insufferable. 
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bat  eye  after  eje  of  the  spectatora  caught  sight  of  it,  till  silence 
crept  down  the  street.  SomethiDg  like  the  interest  which  sjmpa* 
thises  with  the  worst  man's  chance  for  escape,  in  a  tragedy  yea 
know  the  end  of,  replaced  the  general  execration,  the  vulgar 
ribaldry,  in  that  part  of  the  crowd.  At  last,  with  a  common  sob 
of  pent-up  expectation,  the  point  of  the  long  dock-hand  was  seen 
creeping  up  from  behind  the  chimneys.  Slowly,  slowly,  like  the 
sure  fore-finger  of  ayenging  Nemesis,  it  stole  round  to  the  twelye : 
and  at  length,  with  strokes  of  thunder,  long  and  unrelenting,  that 
crowned  Catiiedral-tower  pealed  forth  the  time !  Strangely 
enough,  along  with  it  the  chimes  were  ringing  out  a  shower  of 
merry  notes,  that  suited  a  spring  morning  ;  when  burghers  open 
their  windows,  and  milk-women  hasten  from  door  to  door,  and 
shop-boys  take  ofF  the  shutters  to  enliyen  the  empty  streets. 
The  succeeding  pause  was  broken  by  the  roaring  hum  of  the 
multitude  aboye,  as  the  doomed  man  came  into  their  sight.  And 
when  the  solemn  token  had  moyed  down  again,  glittering,  into 
the  shadow,  he  was  hanging  with  his  covered  face  between  the 
beams  that  crossed  the  sunshine  on  high, — the  soul  utterly  passed 
from  hearing  of  mortal  sound. 

Once  more,  on  a  dark  evening  early  in  the  year,  we  had  glided 
up  the  Thames  with  a  full  tide,  threading  the  barges,  ships,  and 
steamers  of  that  peopled  river  in  a  smack  from  LeiUi.  Greenwich, 
Blackwall,  with  their  stately  piles  and  statelier  floating  fabrics, 
were  passed  by  in  the  obscure ;  sounds  thickened  on,  and  glim- 
mering or  moving  lights,  the  shadows  black  and  blacker,  the  fi>g 
more  densely  grey.  All  was  confused,  bewildered,  and  meaning* 
leBs,  but  we  moved  with  exertion  and  bustle,  with  care  and 
nervous  preparation  around  us,  into  the  very  heart  of  London 
unawares  :  till  our  vessel  was  one  of  the  forest  of  masts  and  hulls 
that  lay  stationary  on  the  dark  bosom  of  its  mid-stream.  Then 
was  theYar-spread  murmur  of  the  city  audible  far  and  near,  as  if 
we  were  in  the  centre  of  some  mighty  sea  of  life ;  yet  it  was 
already  hushing  down  into  longer-drawn  breaths,  and  the  throb- 
bing peace  of  night.  All  at  once,  from  over  the  broad  outline  of 
the  city,  from  the  very  gloom,  lurid  and  flickering,  that  hung 
above — came  issuing  an  iron  clang,  that  boomed  over  the  count- 
less housetops  as  if  every  several  roof  reflected  it  again.  Another 
and  another  colossal  stroke,  each  taking  up  the  ending  tone  of  the 
other,  from  the  mile  on  mile  it  seemed  to  have  vibrated  away : 
and  not  till  the  startling  phenomenon  had  ceased,  did  we  find 
composure  to  recollect  that  this  was  St.  Faults  striking  nine.  But 
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in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  mjsteoy,  it  came  like  a  reTelaiioB : 
there  were  in  it,  concentrated,  all  the  thrilling  ttionghts  and 
associations  of  our  reading,  hearing,  or  fanej^  ahout  mi^tj  Lon- 
dcm.  London,  old,  new,  wonderM,  asd.  world^like;  Londea, 
that  strange  meeting-place  of  all  extremes, — ik»  hagh,  the  low^-^ 
the  had,  nie  good — ^the  fearfhl  and  the  excett^ ;  London,  mer- 
chant-mistress of  the  tides  of  oommeroe,  was  proclaimed  in  that 
great  roice  from  the  ckfad.  That  ''mighty  heart''  woidd  soon  he 
**  lying  still  hut  the  very  pidse  to  which  its  life-hlocd  retreated, 
and  which  in  1^  morning  would  send  it  o«t  again  to  circnikie 
throngfa  ereiy  naemher,  seemed  now  to  have  within  it  ihff  esBenee 
of  this  many-sided  vitality.  In  a  moment  oar  fany  dreans  of  it» 
oar  metn^Utan  romance  and  reality,  rose  yivid  and  reanimated, 
as  hy  the  to«ch  of  an  enchanter's  wand.  Bven  then,  and  ai  last, 
did  we  fe^  what  it  was  to  he  for  the  first  tine  in  London;  hotter 
than  if  rolling  in  upon  the  swifteet'  whe^,  from  preeiiiet  to 
snhnrh,  and  through  the  growing  huhhnh  of  ita  streets^  And 
who  l^t  has  been  iheace  knows  not  what  a  life's  emotion  ikai  is ! 

For  a  last  illustration  of  our  epithet,  take  the  following  incideoi, 
described  to  us  hy  a  friend : — his  grown-up  elder  brother  lodged  " 
in  a  side  street  of  the  New  Town  of  Bdiidmrgh,  and  he  hsmoelf 
arrived  late  one  night  on  an  imexpected  visit  to  him  from  the 
coinitry.  Being  known  to  the  landlady,  he  waa  admitted  at  the 
door  without  question,  and  passed  into  his  brother's  ohan^Mra 
unaware  whether  or  not  the  latter  waa  retnmed  home  from  his 
professioBdl  engagements.  However,  on  percdving  the  gas  let 
down,  with  open  books  ahout  the  table,  and  as  it  was  not  Irag 
past  eleven,  he  sat  down  to  amuse  himself  with  a  volume;  and 
await  his  hro^r's  coming.  Half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  still  no 
appearanee  of*  him ;  the  youth  was  getting  weary  enoi^  of  the 
dull  medical  work  he  was  obliged  to  pmse,  when  at  laat  he 
fancied  he  heard  a  low  breathing  throi^^  the  half-open  door  of 
the  little  bed-room.  The  thoaghts  for  the  ferst  time  straok  him 
that  his  brother  had  bera  idl  the  ^ninle  comfortably  in  bed  ;  aad 
half  provoked  at  his  own  stopidity,  half  at  his  brother's  |de«8ant 
uneoBsoionsness,  he  resolved,  widi  boyish  recklessness,  to  play 
him  a  trick.  Steating  into  the  bed-room,  through  the  window^ 
blind  of  which  the  nuKm  shed  a  dim  lig^t,  he  all  at  o«oe  pkwed 
his^hand  forcibly  on  the  sleeperNs  breast,  and  sboated  out  to  him 
in  a  threatening  voice  to  rise.  With  one  bound  the  yomig  man 
sprang  out  to  the  itoot;  and,  before  the  other  coidd  contrive  to 
make  hhnself  known,  there  was  a  struggle  between:  them,  in 
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yMch  the  former  readied  hM  of  a  pistol  from  hiB  dressing-table. 
<^  Qfh,  for  Grod  sake,  Tom !  "  gasped  out  the  younger,  snatching 
iteide  the  window-blind,  as  his  brother,  still  bewildered  with 
necent  sleep,  held  him  at  arm's-length.  He  said  he  never  should 
faggfii  the  expression  of  his  brother's  face  in  the  moonlight,  as  the 
fiance  glare  of  hostiliij  changed  into  recognition,  and  he  let  fall 
fab  weapon  on  the  floor.  Neither  of  the  two  caiild  speak  for  some 
time,  but  the  first  words  the  elder  brother  said  were — ^' John! — 
joa  stood  nearer*  this  night  to  making  me  jour  murderer  than 
tongue  can  tell.  If  that  pistol  had  been,  primed,  man,  I'd  never 
sj^eak  to  you  again«  I  think.  Never  while  you  live  play  a  second 
tnek  like  that,  to  me!  "  Many  a  practical  joke  has  had  a  worse 
tmding but.  the  nairator  confessed  he  never  passed  such  another 
nmnent  of  emotionr-^net  fear  at  ail,,  but  the  throng  of  a  thousand 
ligbtning  horrm — a»  that  in  which  he  saw  his  brother's  eye,  just 
opened  from  sleep,  meet  him  like  those  of  a  mortal  foe,  and  by  his 
own  thoughtless  freak. 


The  Lifb  asd  AnvjuEUfRis  of  Ouvxb  Gouisuith.  A  Biography ;  in 
Four  Books.  By  Johii  Fobsxeb,  author  of  Lives  of  Statesmen  of  the 
Gommoxiwealtb."   8vo.   Bradbury  &  Evans. 

CaMKLLKD  to  psrae  mmierous  biogrsphies  oompiled  rather  than 
^tten,  it  has  oAen  been  the  subject  of  onr  hope  that  some  writer 
with  ongiital  powers,  a  lively  fancy,,  and  above  all,  a  dramatic  genius, 
nooght  be  induced  to  oaltiTate  this  branch  of  litaratore.  We  the 
Liv«8,  as  they  are  teimed,  of  men,  and  retain  only  remembnmces  of 
battles  and  treaties,  negotiations  or  intrigues ;  if  literary  men,  of  the 
attcoesB  of  their  publioatioBB,  their  baigains  mih  booksaUeis,  and  their 
attiDdnctien  to  patrons.  Indeed,  it  has  be^  a  stereotyped  phrase  from 
Bowe  dofimwaans,  that  there  is  nothing  to.  tell  of  literary  men  beyond 
their  place  of  birtii,  hat  of-  publications,  and  time  of  death.  Matters^ 
pBobahly  for  this  reaaen,  made  the  subject  of  most  tedious  discussions, 
and  swelled  into  an  absurd  importance.  This  treatment  of  literary 
genius  is  of*  a  piece  with  the  conduct  awarded  to  them  on  all  oeeasions. 
To  ihe  regular  student*  and  common-sense  men  of  the  world,  they  are  a 
kind  of  "  Insos  natnns,"  and  how  they  produce  their  w<Nrks  is  as  grsat 
a  mysiery  as  their  individnal  existence.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  it 
aaid^  and.  thai  by  somo.  vrito  had  a  right  to  ruik  amongst  them,  that 
this  mystery  was  demreble^  and  that  to  know  their  worka  is  sufficient. 
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To  some  extent  this  may  be  true.  If  we  are  only  to  hare  a  lew 
isolated  actions,  or  a  few  doubtful  and  unimportant  facts  palmed 
off  by  glozing  phraseology,  and  a  loose  chronoloey,  as  that  involyed 
and  intricate  mass  of  emotion  and  thought — ^the  me  of  a  man ;  then, 
let  us  take  the  utterances  in  an  author's  works  as  his  existence,  and 
leave  the  fleshly  frivolities  to  return  to  the  dust  from  which  they 
sprang.  But  more  than  this  may  be  done;  and  more  than  this  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  intellect  desires;  and  we  have  works  in  onr 
own,  and  more  especially  in  the  French  and  German,  which  contain 
fair  portraits  of  men.  The  impertinence  of  BosweU  has  preserved 
to  us  one  man  with  a  " taxidermistical "  fidelity  unequalled;  and 
which,  by  the  aid  of  other  helps,  probably  brings  us  as  near  to  a 
truthful  judgment  as  one  human  beinff  can  have  of  another.  To  give, 
however,  a  whole-length  portrait  of  a  life,  with  all  the  minuteness  of  a 
Mieris,  and  the  strength  and  breadth  of  a  Titian,  is  a  task  afanoat 
unattempted.  To  do  for  biography  what  has  been  aimed  at  (and,  we 
think,  successfully,)  for  history,  by  Thierry,  and  Michelet,  and  La- 
martine,  and  in  our  country  by  Carlyle :  to  raise  up  a  view  of  past 
transactions,  and  infuse  into  the  dry  bones  of  chartularies  and  the 
catalogues  of  defunct  proceedings  a  true  vitality  :  to  animate,  with  the 
powers  of  the  poet  and  the  dramatist  the  mere  lifeless  facts  collected 
by  what  is  termed  history :  to  adhere,  with  a  glowing  fancy  and 
inspired  imagination,  to  the  cold  circumscription  of  the  rigid  fossils 
that  remain  to  tell  of  the  past :  and  to  extract  truth  from  a^es,  and 
pictures  from  relics,  is  a  triumph  of  genius  only  hoped  for  in  modem 
times.  To  do  this  for  biography  has  been  felt  to  be  more  particularly 
desirable.  Such  an  exposition  of  individual  humanity  would  be  more 
interesting,  perhaps  more  serviceable,  than  of  concrete  humanity. 

Every  wnter  of  judgment,  every  mind  of  taste,  and  every  lover  of 
truth,  nas  continually  present  to  him  the  inexorable  nature  of  tine. 
How  little  escapes :  now  fastly  into  his  abyss4ike  wallet  all  things  axe 
thrown :  how  everything  withers  and  receives  the  taint  that  is  left  by 
his  noxious  steps.  It  seems,  when  contemplated  closely,  an  impossible 
effort  to  wring  anything  in  a  perfect  state  from  his  rutliless  grasp ;  bat 
the  immortal  mind  struggles  with  him,  and,  in  spite,  preserves  some- 
thing. Alt  alone  wages  successful  war  with  him ;  and  Art — potent 
in  literature  as  in  msurble  —  will  still  preserve  some  lineamenta  of 
the  departed  great.  How  dimly,  with  how  much  distortion,  with 
what  imperfection,  mere  events  are  stated,  daily  experience  shows  m  ; 
and  the  comparison  of  any  description,  with  any  reality,  will  tell  us 
how  little  we  can  rely  on  such  narrative.  Art  alone,  then,  can  give 
a  resurrection  to  the  departed,  and  reproduce  the  extended  idea  that 
once  was  a  man.  It  is  not  the  collecting  but  the  distillation  of 
the  facts  that  gives  them  force.  It  is  not  me  mere  recombination  of 
them  into  a  coherent  appearance  that  renders  them  valuable,  bat  the 
reuniting  the  fragments  into  a  whole,  which  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  few  notes  that  remain  of  the  intricate  score  that  was  onoe 
a  harmony.    The  patient  investigation,  the  large  acquirements,  the 
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•intimate  knowledge  of  the  snrronnding  facts,  the  capacity  to  appre- 
ciate every  allusion,  the  femcy  to  illustrate,  the  imagination  to  combine 
such  materials,  and  perhaps  more  than  all,  the  skill  to  express  to  the 
general  comprehension,  in  clear  language,  the  compound  image  thus 
raised,  are  qualities  not  likely  to  £requently  meet  m  one  individual. 
Such  would  DO  the  Shakspeare  of  Biography.  To  say  that  the  author  of 
this  delightful  volume  had  perfectly  accomplished  this  would  be  to  say 
too  much ;  but  he  has  gone  far  towards  it.  He  has  fully  felt  what 
Biography  might  be :  he  has  all  the  accomplishments  and  much  of  the 
nice  delicacy  of  judgment  requisite  for  his  great  undertaking.  We  say 
great,  because  we  feel  convinced  at  eveiy  page  that  he  is  working 
with  the  fervour  of  an  artist  to  establish  a  great  model :  he  is  advanc- 
ing on  the  mighty  but  rude  efforts  of  a  Titan  of  literature ;  and,  dis- 
gusted with  the  flimsy  insufficiencies  '*  of  the  Carlo  Marattis,  is  more 
inclined  to  follow  the  grandeur  of  Uie  Michael  Angelo  of  letters,  and 
endeavours  to  unite  the  graces  of  one  school  with  the  forces  of  another. 
The  author  of  «  The  French  Revolution  "  and  The  Protector  "  has 
d<me  more  than  any  man  of  our  time  to  expose  the  impostures  of 
history — ^to  show  how  its  professors  bridge  over  with  words  impass- 
able chasms,  and  connect,  with  flimsiest  fragments,  the  remnants  that 
are  left.  In  his  History  of  Cromwell  he  proceeds  with  most  reverent 
step— he  pauses  on  the  brink  of  each  fissure  that  suspends  the  plain 
path  of  his  narrative.  He  tells  you  when  he  is  quite  off  the  scent,  and 
keeps  up  no  yelping  babble  to  make  a  pretence  that  the  clue  is  still 
theie.  He  thus  shows  how  fragmentary  must  be  the  narrative  of  a 
great  one's  stoiy.  He  is,  however,  quick  of  scent  and  sharp  of  sight ; 
and  the  merest  morsel  over  which  the  mind  of  his  great  game  has 
passed  is  a  revealment  He  does  Ihis  in  utterances  convenient  to 
himself,  glowing  from  his  fancy;  but  not  convenient  to  the  lazy  thinker, 
who  will  not  trouble  himself  to  go  from  his  old  associations.  The 
author  of  the  present  volume  has  not  studied  this  noble  writer  without 
profiting  greatly  by  his  theory  and  a  litUe  by  his  phraseology.  He  has 
much  of  his  vigour  and  none  of  his  violence ;  and  may  be  compared  to 
an  athlete  who  has  acquired  the  graces  of  dancing.  The  consequence 
of  all  this  is,  that  we  have  a  great  unity  of  interest.  His  one  great  aim 
is  to  carve  out  the  true  effigy  of  his  subject.  This  is  his  sreat 
cardinal  aim,  and  this  he  accomplishes  happily,  and,  on  the  whole, 
very  successfully.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  a  man  of  far  inferior 
capacities  and  acquirements  miffht  not  have  given  a  more  striking 
likeness — more  striking,  perhaps,  oecause  less  perfect ;  as  we  frequently 
gain  our  ideas  more  correctly  from  happy  suggestions  than  elaborate 
descriptions.  We  do  not  thmk  the  Goldsmith  of  the  Club  was  at  all 
the  Goldsmith  of  the  Islington  pot-house ;  and  he  is  represented  too 
much  in  the  society  of  those  who  rather  depressed  than  developed  his 
general  nature.  The  true  benevolence  of  Johnson,  doubtless,  com- 
manded the  warmest  affections  of  Goldsmith ;  but  he  had  a  delicacy  of 
sensibility,  and  a  disregard  of  conventionalities,  together  with  an 
unbounded  flux  of  animal  spirits,  bred  of  a  love  of  admiration  and 
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fvdhmm  of  hmt  and  mind  that'sovglii  lcs»  rigid  oomptnioiM^  He^  wm 
noi  M  much  a  iBcfaokr  ai  a  gemna :  Ina  aim  waa  to  he  papular,  and  gratify 
Ina  ixiieBae  fleoaibility  by  its  utteraDoe.  It  is  4k  mistake^  miude  hy- 
OMiiy  writarsy.tfaat  if  a  nan  forsafee  the  sacsety  of  tha  adsnowladged 
gmi,.ti»t  he  falls  into  an  niter  Uaoknesa  of  existence,  or  into  worao 
a  TRiMwxMipanionAipr.  Bat  ail  ^eeins  doa»iiot  thaw  itself  in  boeks  ; 
and  wita  and  aagea;  are  to  be  fbnnd,  kniywn.  bat  to  a  few,  and  to» 
iBBOXiine  to  seek  other  manifeirtation  than  their  own  spoBianeoKS- 
ntteianoes,  and  of  toe  limited  a  8f»here  to  be  reeerded.  The  bngfatest 
flaahea  of  maiqr  a  wit  have  folMled  their  fonotion  when  they  have 
aet.  the  table  in  a.roaar :  and.  there  are  Panon  Adamsea- and  Prim- 
raass  ottt  of  select  olnbs  or  literary  parties*  The  greateet  diseoTery 
thai  ooidd  be  made.wonld  be  a  diary  diuring  his  lone  seeesskms  front 
<<the  Clidr;"  or  eTeo  oae  of  Mr&  Fleming^s^  Ma  landlady,  tellii^ 
of  his  domgs*  Fecadi^eBinre- we  shoald  aee  then  a  mn^  more  jey^ 
o«S)  a  mnch  bn|^tBr'niaD^  tbui  he  appaaca^ wiHntianoB^Btt  the  pmdeBt* 
Reynoldaes^  the  worldly  Garriohs^  the  atiif  Ber^  and  tfa^annogsnt 
Hawidmas  and;  Buaisdife  Ahave  ail  things'  m>  apparent  the  e»- 
treme  ooanmBesa  tfaat  ooold  erer  cendeaoead*  to  make  abatt  of  QM- 
smith.  The  goo4r-the  great^oknson  never  did.  He,  too,  had  known 
poverty'— sqmdid  povert^Mlioagh  net  so  Ibng,  or  perhsMpa  so  intensely, 
as  Goldsmith.  Oliver:  was  poor,  ngiy,  and  Ind  ne  artificial  maDnera  ; 
bat  he  had  the  higbBst  sense  of*  ike  dignitv  9ad  worth  of'  the  fanman 
aonl  and  mmd,  hoi  coaldinot  bear-  to  be  thought  or  made  ridieoloas. 
His  hnmnar;  aa  itappean  in  hiawntings  and  oomedie^  is  bioad^  and 
almoBi  bniieaqne^  it  had  nana  of  the  vigovr  or  vesHNB>  of  wvtty 
npartaas  No  wonder  tlmt  that  tfami^  he  saw  and  eeteemed  great 
goodness^  great  taleotsi  in  sach  men,  that  he  was  move  at  heme  in  leea 
pr^a[itiovs  society^  and  where  a  more  genuine  trthote  waapaid  to  his 
nobility  of  nature  and  Ins-  gay  liv^y  fancy.  We  wonld  rather  have 
^nt*  an  evening  with  him  at  his  Wednesday^  than  at  hia  Bigwig  Clnb. 

The  end  and  object  of  this  book,  aft«r  all,  we  take  to  be,  to  eveeta 
frame-work  for  theintrodoction  of  much  observation  of  literary  life,  and* 
collected  koowiedga  of:  the  last  age.  And  viewed  in  this  light,  it 
beeomaa  a  more^important*  work  than  a  mere  biography ;  thoogh,  aa  we 
have  already  said^  the  artistic  treatment,  of  the  biogr^hy  is  excellent. 
It  contains,  however,  several  oth«r  portraits  oa  a  smidler  scale,  and  we 
have  the  miniaturea  of  all  the  important  literary  men  ooeneeted  with 
Goldsmith,  with  occasional  groups  and  soaae  pietaesmie  inteaieps, 
anch  aa  the  celebrated  literary  Club,  the  dimiera  at  Sir-Jeafaoa'a,  and 
the  assemblies  at  the  Royal  Acad^es.  W«  cannot  give  a<bettor  aamiriia 
of  the  gmjdiie  st^e  which  predominates  thron^ioat  the  woriL 

SIB  joshva's  minfHB6« 

««WeIl,  Sur  Joshua/  said  lawyer  Dunning,  on  arnring  first  at  one  of 
tfaesepartieB,  'and  who  have  you  got  to  dine  with  you  to  dayt  The  last 
tfaneldined  in  yoar  house  the  company  was  of  such  a  aofiytiHit  by— I 
brtisve-      the  vest  oi  the  woild  eajoyed  peace*  for  th^aftmoea.'  Bat 
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iinnfhT^heimmaad  jfisputftttmi  wiH  at  timi  nsofp  qaialtr  enjnyiiMiili^ 
where  men  of  genios  and  attroag  dimmetor  wo  aaBemUed^  the  evidoMV  that 

has  suryiyed  of  these  celebrated  meetings  in  no  respect  impairs  their  inde- 
atraetible  interest  TbBfw&r^  the  flBBfc  g^iiai .  iw  anipiii  that  had  been  giTen 
in  this  conntry,  of  a  eordial  intercourse  between  persons  of  distingijuhed 
pgetenmons  of  all  kinds  ;  poeti^  physicians,  lawyers,  deans,  hiBtnrians,  actors, 
temporal  and  spritoal  peers,  house  of  commons  men,  men  of  science,  men  of 
letters,  painters,  philosophers,  and  lovers  of  the  arts ;  meeting  on  a  ground 
of  heBffty  eaae,  good  humour,  and  pleasantry,  which  exalts  my  respect  for 
Ihe  memory  of  Reynolds.  It  was  no  prim  fine  table  he  set  them  down  to. 
l%ere  was  little  order  or  axrangement ;  there  was  more  abundance  than 
elftganwe  ;  and  a  happy  freedom  thrust  conventionalism  aside.  Often  was  the 
dumer  board,  prepnrod  for  seven  or  eighty  required  to  aeoommodate  itself 
to  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  for  often,  on  the  very  eve  of  dinner,  would  Sir  Joshua 
tempt  afternoon  vimiors  -witii  intimatton  that  Johnson,  or  GaiTick,.or  GU>ld- 
SButh  was  to  dina  there.  Nor  was  the  want  of  seals  ^  only  difficulty.  A 
wnt  of  kmves.  and  forks,  of  plates  and  glaiMCiii,  as  often  succeeded.  In 
of  the  samo  style  too,  was  the  attendance  ;  the  kitchen  had  to 
keep  pace  with  the  visitors  ;  and  it  was  eaay  to  know  the  guests  best 
iHifuamted  with  the  house,  b^  their  never,  failing,  to  call  instantly  for  beer, 
faread,  or  wine^  that  they  mij^t  get  them  before  the  first  course  was  over, 
and  iait  worst  con&sion  b^gan.  Once  was  Sir  Joshua  prevailed  upon  to 
furnish  his  table  with  dinner  glasses  and  decanters,  and  some  saving  of  time 
they  proved  ;  yet  as  they  were  demolished  in  the  course  of  service,  he  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  replace  them.  *  But  these  triflmg  embarrassments,' 
added  Mr.  Gourtenay,  describing  them  to  Sir  James  Madntosh,  *  only  served 
to  enhance  the  hibuity  and  singular  pleasure  of  the  entertsinment.*  It 
was  not  the  wine,  dishes,  and  cookery^  not  the  fish  and  venison,  .that  were 
talked  of  or  reconmiended  ;  those  social  hours,  that  irregular  convivial  talk, 
had  matter  of  higher  relish,  and  fare  more  eagerly  enjoyed.  And  amid  all 
the  animated  bnatie  of  his  guests,  the  host  sat  perfectly  composed ;  always 
attentive  to  what  was  said,  nev^  minding  what  was  eat  or  drank,  and 
leaving  every  one  at  prafect  liberty  to  scramhle  for  himaelf.  Thou^  so 
severe  a  deafness  had  resulted  from  cold  caught  on  the  continent  in  early 
li&,  as  to  compel  the  use  of  a  trumpet,  Reynolds  profited  by  its  use  to  hear 
or  not  to  hear,  or  as  he  pleased  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  both,  and  keep 
his  own  equanimity  undisturbed.  *  He  is  the  same  all  the  year  round,'  ^ 
CKdaimed  Johnson,  with  honest  envy.  <  In  illness  and  in  pain,  Jie  is  still ' 
the  same.  Sir,  be  is  the  most  invulnerable  man  I  know ;  the  man  with 
nrfiem,  if  you  should  quarrel,  you  will  find  the  most  difficulty  how  to  abuse.' 
Hot  was  this  praiae  obtained  by  preference  of  any,  but  by  cordial  reopect 
to  an ;  for  in  Reynolds  there  was  as  little  of  the  sycophant  as  the  tyrant. 
However  hig^  the  rank  of  the  guests  invited,  he  waited  for  none.  His 
cBmiers  were  served  always  precisely  at  five  o'clock.  His  was  not  the 
£uhionable  ill  breeding;,  says  Mr.  Courtomy,  *  which  could  wait  an  hour 
for  two  or  three  persons  of  title^'  and  put  the.  rest  of  the  company  out  of 
humour  by  the  invidious  distincticm." 

But  it  would  be  endless  to  extract  the  similar  lively  descriptions  or  the 
still  more  yaluable  bri^  but  pregnant  disaeitaitioiis  that  arise  grace- 
fully mi  effsetively  oat  <rf  the  narrative.  Hero  is  one  whidi  shows 
how  constant  is  the  WTtte^^s  mind  to  the  chief  dut^  of  ^gi^m^the 
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advocacy  of  the  great  claiins  of  hmnanity.  It  arises  fnm  a  Teiy 
admirable  criticism  on    The  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

DOCXOB  FRDIBOSB  AHD  THE  HAMGILLK, 

^  There  had  been,  in  light  amiwing  fietiony  no  sudbi  scene  as  that  where 
Doctor  Primrofle,  surrounded  by  the  mocking  felons  of  the  gaol  into  whidi 
his  viUainons  creditor  has  thrown  him,  finds  in  even  tiiose  wretdied 
outcasts  a  common  nature  to  appeal  to,  minds  to  instruct,  sympathies  to 
bring  back  to  virtue^  souls  t6  restore  and  save.  <  In  less  than  a  fortnigfat  I 
had  formed  them  into  something  social  and  humane.'  Into  how  maay 
hearts  may  this  have  planted  a  desire  which  had  as  yet  become  no  man's 
care  !  Not  yet  had  Howard  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  prison,  Romilly  was 
but  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  and  Elizabeth  Fry  had  not  been  bom.  In 
Goldsmith*8  day,  as  for  centuries  before  it,  the  gaol  existed  as  the  gallows' 
portal :  it  was  crime's  high  school,  where  Law  presided  over  the  science  of 
law-breaking,  and  did  its  best  to  spread  guilt  abroad.  This  prison,  says 
Doctor  Primrose,  makes  men  guilty  where  it  does  not  find  them  so:  'it 
encloses  wretches  for  the  commission  of  one  crime,  and  returns  them,  if 
returned  ahTe,  fitted  for  the  perpeti*ation  of  thousands.'  With  what  con- 
sequence !  <New  vices  call  for  fresh  restraints ;  penal  laws,  whidi  are  m  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  are  laid  upon  the  poor ;  and  all  our  paltriest  posses- 
sions are  hung  round  with  gibbets.'  It  scares  men  now  to  be  told  of  what 
no  man  then  took  heed.  Deliberate  murders  were  committed  by  the  State. 
It  was  but  four  years  after  this  that  the  GrOTemment  which  had  reduced 
a  young  wife  to  beggary  by  pressing  her  husband  to  sea,  sentenced  her 
to  death  for  entering  a  draper's  shop,  taking  some  coarse  linen  off  iho 
counter,  and  laying  it  down  again  as  the  shopman  gazed  at  her ;  Ustened 
unmoved  to  a  defence  which  might  have  penetrated  stone,  that  inasmuch, 
«nce  her  husband  was  stolen  from  her,  she  had  had  no  bed  to  He  upon^ 
nothing  to  clothe  her  children,  nothing  to  give  them  to  eat,  perhaps  she 
might  have  done  something  wrong,  for  she  hardly  knew  what  she  did ;  and 
finally  sent  her  to  Tyburn,  with  her  in&nt  sucking  at  her  breast  Not 
without  reason  did  Horace  Walpole  call  the  country  <  one  great  shambloB.* 
Hardljr  a  Monday  passed  that  was  not  Black  Monday  at  Newgate.  An 
execution  came  round  as  regularly  as  any  other  weekly  show ;  and  when  it 
was  that '  shocking  sight  of  fifteen  men  executed,'  whereof  Boswell  makes 
more  than  one  mention,  the  interest  was  of  course  the  greater.  Men  not 
otherwise  hardened,  found  here  a  debasing  delight.  Georse  Selwyn  psnsed 
as  much  time  at  Tyburn  as  at  White's;  and  Mr.  Boswell  had  a  special  snit 
of  execution  black,  to  make  a  decent  appearance  near  the  scaffold.  Not 
uncalled  for,  therefore,  though  solitary  and  as  yet  unheeded,  was  the  warning 
of  the  good  Dr.  Primrose.  Nay,  not  uncalled  for  is  it  now,  though  eighty 
years  have  passed.  Do  not,  he  said,  draw  the  cords'of  society  so  hard,  that 
a  convulsion  must  come  to  burst  them ;  do  not  cut  away  wretches  as 
useless,  before  you  have  tried  their  utility  ;  make  law  the  protector,  not  the 
tyrant  of  the  people.  You  will  then  find  that  creatures,  whose  sools  are 
held  as  dross,  want  only  the  hand  of  a  refiner ;  and  that '  very  little  blood 
will  serve  to  cement  our  security.' " 

The  estimate  of  Goldsmith's  position  is  very  fairly  made.  It  may, 
perhaps,  appear  to  many  modern  readers  somewhat  too  highly  fixed ; 
for  there  has  been  so  much  brilliant  ^vritinc:  since,  and/Se  much  that  is 
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Gapiivatiiig  to  younger  readers,  that  bnt  few  of  this  geneiation  have 
ttimed  to  the  authors  of  the  last  century.  That  they  have  lost  Uieir 
hold  on  the  public  mind  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  simple  fact, 
that  the  booluellers  have  long  discontinued  the  trade  editions  of  them ; 
and  that  even  the  more  speculating  traders,  who  seek  for  cheap  works 
for  the  rising  generation,  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  reprint  them 
coUectively.  They  rather  go  back  another  hundred  years,  and  reprint 
the  works  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  poetry  which  succeeded  him.  This 
we  take  to  be  a  favourable  sign,  for  in  these  writers  there  is  a  passion 
and  a  purpose  deeper  and  more  enduring  than  of  the  somewhat  dilet- 
tante age  the  present  biography  illustrates.  There  is  nothing  more 
striidng  in  reviewing  it,  as  it  is  so  well  revived  in  this  book,  wan  its 
total  want  of  passion.  No  great  motive  animated  it,  nor  did  its  indivi- 
dual piiomulgators  appear  to  possess  any  of  the  vigorous  aspirations  that 
have  so  illuminated  tne  works  on  this  side  of  the  great  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  no  trace  appears  of  Goldsmith's  ever 
being  in  love.  Not  a  single  letter,  nor  a  single  anecdote,  refers  to 
any  such  emotion;  without,  indeed,  the  very  slight  allusions  to  his 
cousin  in  Ireland,  or  to  Miss  Homeck,  be  thought  to  indicate  it. 
We  must,  however,  say,  that  although  we  believe  that  the  present,  as 
well  as  his  previous  biographer,  Mr.  Prior,  have  collected  all  that  is 
possible  of  his  life,  that  there  is  yet  a  large  section  of  it  unrevealed ; 
and  possibly  in  this  unknown  period  of  his  existence  he  may  have 
nianifested  this  important  portion  of  his  humanity.  But  we  rather 
think  not,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  his  writings ;  and  there  the 
passions,  be  of  what  kind  they  may,  are  sure  to  evolve  themselves, 
it  probably  may  be  said  that  neither  he  nor  his  illustrious  friend, 
Johnson,  were  ever  really  in  love  ;  and  indeed  the  latter  asserted,  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  what  woman  was  wedded,  provided  she 
was  virtuous  and  decent.  It  were  a  curious  inquiry  to  trace  how  it 
was  that  so  little  of  this  feeling  appeared  amongst  the  literary  men  of 
the  age^  and  whether  they,  by  their  writings,  acted  upon  the  age  in 
producing  this  lukewarmness  towards  the  most  universal  of  the  passions, 
or  whether  they  themselves  were  subdued  by  the  reasonable  and  logical 
tone  of  the  age,  and  were  so  trained  both  by  others  and  themselves, 
that  they  brought  such  feelings  to  the  milder  level  of  the  affections. 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  had  a  sensible  effect  on  their  writings,  and  so 
on  literature  ;  and  we'  no  more  can  fancy  a  Byron  manifesting  himself 
at  that  period  than  a  Napoleon. 

This  absence  of  passion,  and  consequently,  as  we  think,  in  a  great 
d^ree  of  imagination,  gives  an  air  of  simplicity  and  almost  of  in- 
sipdity  to  much  that  was  written.  Dignity  contented  itself  with  a 
strut,  and  strength  with  dogmatic  assertion.  The  architecture  and  the 
costume  of  the  age  furnishes  a  very  striking  index  to  the  prevailing 
feeling  and  sentiment ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  prosaic  than  the  one, 
and  absurd  than  the  other.  It  might  be  an  age  in  which  the  perfection 
of  common  sense  was  cultivated;  but  it  was  as  certainly  an  age  of 
poor  conventionalities  and  trivial  emotions.   Learning  had  too  much 
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Qsoiped  ihe  place  of  wisdom,  and  amtinc&t  of  peetiy.  The  effort  me 
to  say  good  Uiings ;  not  to  feel  nighty  onei.  And  the  mere  efhrt  to 
say  caoaed  many  coodeal  distoitions  both  of  language  and  reasoning. 
Of  all  this  no  one  than  the  pnemt  biographer  is  'better  aware ;  aiul 
dzfieient  was  his  treatment  of  that  precedi^  hmidred  years,  wherein 
the  mightiest  passions  were  exerted,  and  he  conseqnently  had  to  deli- 
neate a  saccession  of  heroes.  And  here  we  must  say  we  prefer,  thong^ 
not  80  caiefuliy  or  perhaps  ckverly  written,  his  Lives  of  the  States- 
men  pf  the  seventeenth,  to  his  biogtaf^y  of  the  beaux-esprits  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  has  however  penetrated  beneath  the. grotesque 
fitthion  of  even  wis  mediocre  period,  and  fairly  and  wisely  elicited 
the  essential  troths  promulgated  by  the  subject  of  his  memoir.  No  one 
can  pemse  his  book  without  being  enlightened,  and  without  aeknow- 
Mging  that  efven  in  this  appai?mtly>«iqBeFicial  aad  barren  era,  seeds 
weie  sown  by  the  gentle  hand  of  the  miKh-  endnrin^  literaxy  hade,  asid 
unauccessfQl  medical  doctor,  that  have  spread  world-wide,  and  given 
to  civilisation  germs  of  perennial  lowers  that  will  blossom  for  ever. 
But  heiein  the  auilior  shall,  in  some  little  degree  miniater  for  himself. 


^It  was  not  an  age  of  parthmlar  earnestness,  this  Home  and  Walpote 
age  :  but  no  one  can  be  in  eameet  himself  without  in  some  degree  affeetxng 
others.  '  I  remember  a  passage  in  the  Vwatr  of  Wake/tM,^  said  Jtrfmson^  a 
few  years  after  its  author's  death,  <whi<di  Goldsmitfa  was  afterwards  fool 
enough  to  expunge.  /  do  not  Ujve  a  mom,  who  u  s»aUeu8  for  nothittg,^  The 
words  were  little,  since  Ihe  feding  was  retained  ;  for  the  veiy  basis  of  the 
little  tale  was  a  sincerity  and  zeal  for  -many  things.  Tins  indeed  it  was, 
which,  while  all  the  world  were  admiring  it  for  its  mirth  and  sweetness,  its 
bright  and  happy  pictures,  its  simultaneous  movement  of  the  springs  of 
laughter  and  tears,  gave  it  a  rarer  value  to  a  more  select  audience,  and  con- 
nected it  with  not  the  least  memorable  aneodote  of  modem  hterary  history. 
It  had  been  published  little  more  than  four  years,  when  two  Grermans  vdiooe 
names  became  afterwards  world-fiunous,  one  a  student  at  that  time  in  his 
twentieth,  the  other  a  graduate  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,- met  in  the  city  of 
Strasburg.  The  younger,  J<diann  Wolfgang  Goethe,  a  law-scholar  of  Ae 
University  with  a  passion  for  hteraitore,  sought  knowledge  from  the  elder, 
Johann  Gottfried  Herder,  for  the  course  on  which  he  was  mored  %o  enter. 
Herder,  a  severe  and  masteriy  though  seuMTduit  cynieal'eritic,  ha^Nid  at 
the  likings  of  the  youag  .ai^Hraat,  and  roused  hmi  to  ether  .  aspinHnn 
Producing  a  German  translation  of  the  ViacMr  of  W^kq/Mdr  he  zead  it  ant 
aloud  to  Goethe  in  a  manner  which  was  peculiar  to  him ;  and  aa  the  inci- 
dents of  the  little  story  came  forth  in  his  serious  simple  voiee,  in  one 
unmoved  unaltering  tone  (^just  as  if  nothing  of  it  was  present  before  him» 
but  an  was  only  historical;  as  if  the  shadows  of  this  poetic  creation  did  not 
affect  him  in  a  life-like  manner,  but  only  glided  gently  by*),  a  new  ideal 
of  letters  and  of  life  arose  in  the  mind  of  tiie  listener.  Years  passed  on ; 
and  while  that  younger  student  raised  up  and  re-establiriied  Ihe  Hteiatuie  of 
his  country,  and  came  at  last,  in  his  prime  and  in  his  age,  to  be  admow- 
bdged  for  the  wisest  of  modem  men,  hene^  eeased  thz«i4!faoatr<lo  coafeaa 
^diat  he  owed  to  those  old  evenings  at  Strasburg.    The  s^ngth  which  can 
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ewfiier  cirenaMiteiice.;  the  h^ppy  wisdom  of  itcny  wUeh  cl«mAw  hnlf 
«bove  •imy  deject,  nbow  intuae  Mid  .  ■uifortiiBey  good  ond  otU,  daftdi  tmd 
lifo,i«i]d  attaiBS'  to  the  pooiroiMifln  of  a  pootioal  world ;  fint^TiMted  Ooethe  in 
the  .toae  with  whidi  Gk>ldflBUth^s  tale  is  told.  The  fiction  beoMiie  to^ham 
.life*B  first  yeaUty;  in  coimtry  ^dergymen  of  Drasenheim  there  started  up 
VieaxB  of  Wakefield  ;  for  Olivias  and  Sophiaaof  Alsaee,  first  k)Te  flottaal 
at  his  heart ;  and  at  every  stage  of  his  iifaiBtrieas  affcer-oareeTy  its  impression 
still  vividly  reemred  to  faim.  He.remoBAbered  it,  when,  at  the  height  of  his 
worldly  hcnoor  and  suceese,  he  made  bis  written  L^e  (^Wahrhoit  nnd 
Bichtnng')  record  what  a  Messing  it  had  been  to  lum ;  he  Imd  not  forgotten 
it,  wlwnyeonie  seventeen  .years  ago,  standing,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  on 
the  Toiy  hiink  of  tfae  gmve,  he  t^  a  friend  that  in  the  deeistve  iManent  of 
mental  development  tiie  Vicar  of  Wah^fidd  had  foraiod  his  ednoation,  and 
that  he  had  lately,  with  miabated  delight, '  read  the  charming  book  again  from 
in^Tiwng  to  end,  not  a  •  little  wflfooted  by- the  lively  roccdleetion'  how  much 
Jie  had  been  indebted,  to  Iheiaatbor-seventy  years.*  boHore.'' 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  biographer  is  very  fond  of  his 
sobject.;  though  indeed  hemay  be  said  to  be  above  his  subject  in  more 
senses  than  one ;  for  it  is  a  fate  set  down  in  the  decrees  of  doom  that 
''^oor  Goldy shall  be  patronised  alive  or  dead.  Indeed  it  is  the 
patronage  of  a  Mnd  man,  and  of  one  capable  of  esteeming ;  but  yet 

poor  Qoiidy,"  could  he  note  it,  would  find  that  he  was  still  rather 
looked  down  upon  than  up  to.  So  much  force  has  manner,  and  so 
little  power  innate  unadorned  greatness,  with  even  the  best  specimens 
of  humanity,  l^t  he  sincerely  loves  the  object  of  his  wovk,  and 
perhaps  the  more  that  his  mortality  is  so  constantly  obTious.  He 
makes  his  reader  also  participate  in  his  affection,  and  not  unfrequently 
weep  at  the  miseries,  indignities,  and  sufferings,  that  the  tender,  noble, 
and  gifted  writer  endured.  The  following  appeal  would  have  been 
acknowledged  by  Goldsmith,  for  .his  fellow  sufferers,  as  well  as  for 
himself,  as  a  noble  demonstration. 


^In  A  OASREE,  WRITING  FOB  BRBAD,  ABTD  BXPSCTINO  TO  HE  BVNNSD  FOR 

A  KiLK-sooBB.  The  ordinary  fate  of  Letters  in  that  age.  There  had  been 
a'  Christian  Teligion  eittant  for  now  seventeen  hunidred  and  fifty-seven  years ; 
for  so'  long  a'  time*  faifd  the  wttt4d  been  acquainted  with  its  spiritual  responsi- 
hiUliesaiid  necessities  ;  yet'hereyin  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
wag  the  one  eemmon  iiMience  ^conceded  io  the  spMtaal  teacher,  iHie  man 
wiK>  eooMs  «pon  tbetearth  to  lift  his  feUownnen  «bave'  its  airy  ways.  Up 
iaw^gnrot,  writing  for  farcadihetxwBnot  get,«and  4amed  te  a  milk-ooore  be 
cannot  pay.  And  age  after  age,  the  comfortable  prosperous  man  sees  it; 
and  calls  for  water  and  washes  his  hands  of  it ;  and  is  ^lad  to  think  it  no 
busmess  of  his  ;  and  in  that  year  of  grace  and  of  Goldsmith's  suffering,  had 
doubtless  adorned  his  dining-room  with  the  Distrest  Poet  of  the  inimitable 
Mr.  Hogarth,  and  invited  laughter  from  easy  guests  at  the  gairet  and  the 
milk-score.  Yet  could  they  have  known  the  danger  to  even  &eir  worldliest 
comforts,  then  impending,  perhaps  they  had  not  laughed  so  heartily.  For 
were  not  those  very  citizens  to  be  indebted  to  Goldsmith  in  after  years  :  for 
cheerful  hours,  and  bappy  thoughts,  and  fancies  that  would  ^smooth  life's 
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path  to  their  children's  children.  And  now,  without  a  friend,  with  hardly 
bread  to  eat,  and  nncheered  by  a  hearty  word  or  a  smile  to  help  him  on,  he 
sits  in  his  mehncholy  garret,  and  ihose  fancies  die  within  him.  It  is  but  an 
accident  now,  that  uie  good  Vicar  shall  be  bom  ;  that  tibe  OenUeman  in 
Blade  shall  dhipense  his  charities ;  that  OroaJeer  shall  grieve  ;  Tony  Lumpkin 
laugh ;  or  the  sweet  soft  echo  of  the  Deserted  Village  come  always  hack 
upon  tiie  heart,  in  charity,  and  kindness,  and  sympathy  with  the  poor.  For, 
Despair  is  in  ihe  garret ;  and  the  poet,  overmastered  by  distress,  seeks  only 
the  means  of  flight  and  exile.  With  a  day-dream  to  his  old  Irish  playfellow, 
a  sigh  for  the  Mieav^  scoundrels '  who  disregard  him,  and  a  wui  for  the 
afpe  to  which  genius  is  a  mark  of  mockery ;  he  turns  to  that  first  avowed 
piece,  which,  being  also  his  last,  is  to  prove  that  'blockheads  are  not  men 
of  wit,  and  yet  that  men  of  wit  are  actually  blockheads.' " 

With  this  we  shall  conclude,  and  prohahly  we  have  said  more  than 
enough  of  this  interesting,  powerful,  and  manly  work ;  the  well-known 
scholarship  and  accomplishments  of  the  biographer  will  he  sore  to 
attract  the  attention  of  every  one  making  any  pretensions  to  belles 
lettres ;  and  the  interest  of  the  subject,  and  its  elegit  treatment,  will 
give  it  a  permanent  place  on  the  book-shelves.  It  is,  as  we  have  said, 
an  admirable  delineation  of  one  of  God's  noblest  creatures,  a  bene- 
volent man  of  genius.^  It  also  is  a  collection  of  interesting  portraits. 
Scarcely  a  man  of  celebrity  from  Jonas  Hanway  to  Wilkes,  but  is 
nicely  sketched.  And  many  public  events  are  cleverly  interwoven. 
Wilkes'  Riots,  The  Shakespeare  Jubilee,  and  of  coarse  the  events  more 
immediately  connected  wiw  the  poet  and  dramatist.  Above  all,  Uie 
just  demands  of  authorship  are  gallantly  maintained  against  trade 
usurpations,  and  it  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  throughout  a  very  tem- 
perate and  masterly  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Literature.  But  even 
here  we  cannot  help  detecting  the  influences  of  taste,  for  the  conduct 
that  is  so  ably  denounced  in  me  booksellers,  is  almost  defended  in  the 
managers  of  the  theatres.  Griffiths  and  Gardner  are  scoundrels,  but 
Garrick  and  Colman,  though  playing  with  the  hopes  and  wants  of  their 
victim  for  years,  with  the  coolness  and  dexterity  of  anglers,  are  excused. 
Some  other  slight  blemishes  might  also  be  pomted  out ;  and  we  think 
some  of  the  long  quotations  from  Boswell,  towards  the  end,  as  over 
well-known,  might  be  spared.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  are 
faitliful  as  portraits,  but  otherwise  not  remarkable.  That  there  is 
scarcely  a  new  fact  in  the  work  cannot  be  urged  against  the  author,  for 
he  has  not  professed  to  afford  any.  His  object  was  to  use  with  skill 
and  genius  those  already  known,  and  in  this  he  has  admirably 
succeeded. 
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TWIDDLETHUMB  TOWN.* 
BY  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 


MAT-DAT  IN  TWIDDLETHUMB. — HOW  CELEBRATED  BT  THE 
TOWNSFOLK. 

Mat-Dat  with  Adam ! 

For  know,  it  is  t)ie  custom  of  Twiddletbmnb  solemnly  to  dedi- 
cate the  thoughts  of  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  men  ;  to 
sacrifice  to  the  shade  of  Adam.  To  call  up  the  awful  presence  in 
some  green  solitude,  and  essay  a  soul-communion  with  man  when 
new  to  his  inheritance,  and  awed  and  wondering  at  the  wealth 
about  him.  It  is  thought  a  goodly  season  to  strip  off  the  daily 
garb  of  daily  common-place,  and  in  naked  purity  of  heart  to  con- 
template the  teeming  life  of  tree,  and  herb,  and  flower.  Anew 
to  take  possession  of  Paradise — to  have  seisin  of  Eden. 

For  with  these  strange  folks  it  is  thought  that  Eden  still  remains 
to  them.  And  is  it  not  so  ?  If  we  resolutely  will  it,  may  we  not, 
at  certain  seasons,  overtop  the  fiery  sword  of  cherubim,  leaping 
the  wall  with  desperate  hopefulness  ? 

Therefore,  at  earliest  sun-peep,  every  Twiddlethumber  leaves  his 
home  ;  betakes  him  to  the  fields  ;  walks  deep  into  the  woods ; 
lies  far  apart  upon  the  margin  of  a  stream,  that  talks  to  him  in 
the  earnest  confidence  of  solitude.  Yes.  Every  townsman 
cleanses  himself  of  his  daily  doings  ;  washes  his  hands  of  the 
money-box,  and  with  his  soul  as  naked  as  it  may  be^  reverently 
seeks  the  shade  of  Adam. 


•  Continued  from  page  382,  Vol.  VII. 
NO.  XLII. — ^VOL.  VII.  II  1 
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Can  May-Day  have  a  better  ser\  ice  ?  Twiddletbnmb  sets  up 
no  flower-pole  ;  weaves  no  garlands  ;  sets  no  musicians  fiddling, 
no  men  and  maidens  laughing,  dancing  ;  taps  no  ale-cask  to  the 
glory  of  May-Day, — but  sends  her  people  forth,  each  a  lonely 
pilgrim  to  the  fields,  and  lanes,  and  woods,  to  find  the  spirit  of 
Adam.  And  they  do  find  iL  WhcBOOocwa  in  earnestness  thej 
seek  the  spirit  of  the  primal  tenant,  of  the  first  landowner,  it  is 
made  manifest  to  them.  Now  Adam  calls  to  them 'from  the  roof- 
tops of  cedars,  and  now  identity  eyes  ihem  from  the  cup  of  a 
flower. 

And  so,  on  this  ^y,  aQ  TTwiddlefhumb  lives  apart.  There  is 
no  erening  meiry-meeting ;  no  toss-pot  revelry  at  night  in  glory 
of  the  time  ;  bat  every  mam,  wifh  ius  heart  fidl  of  his  talk  with 
Adam,  full— yea  overiiriniiiiTfig---^i6iteil%,  reverently  lifts  his  latch, 
and  goes  to  bed  hallowed  by  the  thoughts  of  the  past  communion. 
He  feels  that  Adam  has  holily  laid  hands  upon  him,  and  blessed 
him.  Anew,  he  M^mowledges  the  if  ealth  of  his  present  inherit- 
ance, and  in  the  greatness  of  the -present,  the  inevitable  future. 

To-day  is  May  Day ;  and  Twiddlethomb  is  .silent — em^ty. 
This  way,->-.to  th]e  fields. 

Did  evpr  GU)d  walk  the  earth  in  finer  weather?  And  how 
glononslj  tiue  earth  numifestB  the  ^andeur  of  the  Presence  ! 
M0W  its  blood  danees  and  ;glows  in  the  Splendou:  J  It  courses 
the  trunks  lof  trees,  and  is  .red  and  golden  in  their  blossoms.  It 
:«|MUEk]e6  in  the  myriad  flowem,  ^onsamiiiig  itself  in  sweetness. 
JSvei^  little  earth-blossom  is  as  an  altar,  burning  incense.  The 
heait  of  man,  creative  in  its  overflowing  liappiness,  finds  or  makes 
a  fellowship  in  all  thii^s.  The  birds  have  passing  kindred  with 
his  winged  thoughts.  He  hears  a  stranger,  sweeter  triumph  in 
the  skie;y  rapture  of  the  lark,  andthe  ouckoo— constaint  egoist ! — 
speaks  to  him  from  the  deep,  distuit  wood,  with  a  strange 
swooning  sound.  AU  things  are  livings  part  of  him.  Lbl  jJl,  he 
sees  md  hears  u  new  and  deep  signifioanoe.  In  that  j^en 
j^mmaid,  row  above  row,  what  a  host  ef  flowers !  JSow  beautiful 
^d  how  rejoicing!  What  a  sullen,  soulless  thing,  the  Great 
Pyramid,  to  that  blossoming  chesnut  I  How  different  the  work 
and  workmen.  A  torrid  monnment  of  human  wrong,  haunted  by 
flights  of  ghosts  that  not  ten  thousand  thonsaBd  years  can  laj — a 
pulseless  carcase  built  of  sweat  and  blood  to  gamer  rettenness. 
And  that  Pyramid  of  leaves  grew  in  its  strength, -like  silent  good- 
ness, heaven  blessing  it :  and  every  year  it  smiles,  and  every  year 
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it  talks  io  fading  generations.  What  a  congregation  of  spirits — 
aptriis  of  the  js^ng  j — ^is  gathered,  circle  ahove  x^irck,  in  its 
Umnoms  -;  ^and  veri^-thejy  speak  to  man  'wiMi  Jdlither  voice,  than 
iiH  ihe  tongues  of  Egypt.  And  at  this  delicious  season,  man 
listans  and  makes  answer  to  them  ;  4dike  to  them  anddih  the 
topmost  blossom  jof  the  mighty  tree  as  to  the  gveensward  daisy, 
cflMstant  flower,  with  innooent  and  qpen  iloek^stiU  firank^  Jiaring 
at  "the  mid-day  sun. 

And  so  wHh  ihis  .aentenoe — the  one  ink-drop  oiering  io  4he 
spixit  ^f  the  season-^e  dose  the  day ;  for  evening  has  stolen, 
ISwA  pensiffe  ^ught  Aipon  us  ;  the  moon  Jiangs, «  silver  shield 
in  iiMHisen,  and  A»  junsse  m|ghtaBgale  sings  to  the  aleeping  Miners. 


l^BSAOiD  TO  THETILLAHS  OPTES  AITD  ISO — ^TOH  A  rXJIX  AOCOTTNT 
£T  TEE  WJLT.OS*  TTHE  J^mRAKTH  XEOEND  OF  MABTTR3FIELD. 

Ih»^da.y,  -the  town  seeoBM  Eitoing  with  hoEdn^  JiSe.  But  there  is 
no  fsaBt  Afoot ;  none.  The  l)lttfae  looks  of  <iie  people,  the 
i^serinses  xtf  Idiexr  mmamg  fp»etings,  is  the  onmaining  part  of 
jBiUapdsj^  Mfrerj  maa  dfeete  that  he  is  yti,  fresh  rfrom  JLdam. 
Sis  Ueod  vnns  ^gmfy  to  the  Mght^  tbe  sun,  and  he-f^illiperoems 
in  Ins  il^^p^ay  soul  the  iioent  of  huds  and  blossoms.  TJm  lark 
tkat  seems  to  be  in  heaven,  Sbr  idiot,  «ingmg  iin  the 
IMddletiiiunbar^  boaom.  ^er  the  imm  loannot  «t  once  ineak 
from  the  high  'onofamtoieiit  tof  7«sterday:;  he  still  feels  ^as  new- 
msde,  warm,  wad  <d«cStile  ^£nnn  the  eavth  of  Bavadise.  Wait 
awlttle,  ja  little  while,tmidiie  maybe  &i«rd«nd  duslgr  ae  a£shyloman 
brick — ^werldNrbabed,  ^world^wviileik 

djetw  £eUow  yonder  rlittb  hof — him  in'^  skywbiae^OBt,  with 
a  Inxadk  *of  fowecs  in  iiis  iiand.;  he  as  tdwut  to  go  to  school ; 
lie »  bound  ior  the  two  miireraitie»  of  Yes  ^and  Jih>,  The  lisrcnleB 
of  93widd]etlramb — "be  is  mo  old,  iiis  own  naine  m  loot,  ^therefore 
is  Ike  icnown  dij  m  later  4dias— *8et  up  tW9  iPiy«Rt,  'Oalbd  the 
iH&ars  of  Y«b  atfd  J^o  ;  nnheisat  the  chikbea  i»f  Twiddbthmnb 
m  tai^t  the  two  prime  lessons  of  the  ^orld  i  ^vhereat,  amidst 
all  ooiitfaitteftieft,  «gamvt  all  temptettons,  tiaey  ieani  to  «ay  the 
right  monosyllable  at  the  right  time. 

Yes,  and  No  ;  for  «ood  ok  eto,  Tm  Ctiants  of  Life. 

These  words  are  cut  in  the  Pillars ;  and  though  time,  for 
tbMLSKBdi  ^  yttm,  tes  \&gi  Ins  wm^  mgAjtA  ^em,  ^  words 
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are  still  sharp  from  the  chisel.  '  This  way,  for  ere  we  reach  the 
academy,  we  have  a  long  walk  hefore  us.  The  road,  at  the 
beginning,  is  through  pleasant  places,  and  takes  us  by  Martyrsfield, 
where  a  pretty  sight  awaits  us.  On  our  way  there,  you  perceive 
the  boy  keeps  straightforward,  we  will  tell  you  a  legend  that, 
albeit  older  than  man,  is  still  fresh  and  blooming. 

You  must  know  that  in  the  days  of  its  darkness-^for  Twiddle- 
thumb  shone  not  always  in  the  light — ^there  liyed  a  man,  who, 
because  he  was  short  and  spare,  with  a  thin  edgy  face,  a  burning 
eye,  and  a  ledge  of  eyebrow,  was  a  man  of  no  very  good  report. 
He  lived  upon  a  high  hill  alone  ;  and  spent  all  his  nights  gazing 
at  the  stars,  and  as  the  people  said,  wickedly  pulling  Uie  world  to 
bits  to  see  what  it  was  made  of.  Nevertheless,  the  man,  though 
feared,  had  for  a  long  time  a  sort  of  supremacy  among  the  people, 
lest,  being  offended,  he  should  revenge  himself  upon  cattie  and 
pigs ;  should  beckon  the  lightning  to  corn-stacks  and  call  up 
devils  to  enter  the  innocent  mouths  of  sleeping  children.  These 
things,  it  was  believed,  the  man  had  done ;  and  he  withered  in 
opinion  by  such  doings.  Nevertheless,  all  the  wickedness  of  the 
'  man  was  borne  with  ;  or  at  the  most,  sullenly  grmnbled  at.  But 
the  people  of  Twiddlethumb  were  not  to  be  ever  outraged,  and  no 
vengeance  taken.  Though  dwelling  in  the  twilight  of  Time — for 
the  age  we  speak  of  is  so  dark  in  history  that  it  is  impossible, 
even  by  the  rushlight  of  chronicles,  to  come  at  its  date — ^ihe 
people  knew  the  sweetness  of  revenge ;  and,  the  time  arrived, 
took  a  lusty  belljfull  of  it.    And  after  this  manner. 

The  conjuror  had,  for  months,  remained  invisible  to  the  people. 
No  early  shepherd  had  seen  him  on  the  hill.  There  had  be^  a 
terrible  storm  ;  a  thunderbolt — since  used  as  the  parish  anvil — 
had  fallen  from  the  sky  ;  and  the  lightning  had  consumed  whole 
corn-fields.  The  wizard  was  not  to  be  seen  ;  and  it  began  to  be 
the  wholesome  belief  of  the  people,  that  he  had  been  burnt  to 
dust,  and  scattered  by  the  winds.  Folks  were  settling  down  in 
this  comfortable  opinion,  when  one  day  the  conjuror — ^keener  than 
ever,  his  face  set  sharper,  his  eye  burning  more  fiery  than  before 
— again  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Twiddlethumb.  He  walked, 
as  seeing  no  one,  and  with  a  loud,  singing  voice,  exclaimed — 

CTSe  tstffy  sfltsi  raunlor. 
It  was  now  plain  enough  that  either  the  conjuror  was  stark  mad, 
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or  stark  wicked.  He  had  wholly  lost  his  wits,  or  rebelliouslj 
used  them  against  the  Maker  of  the  world.  He  had  heen 
impiously  taking  the  universe  to  pieces  ;  and  in  the  vilest 
and  most  abominahle  ignorance,  was  now  jumbling  their  rela- 
tionship. And  now,  evoked  by  this  new  wrong,  all  former 
misdoings  rose  up  in  multiplied  strength  against  him.  Hordes 
of  cattle,  droves  of  pigs,  scores  of  corn-stacks  pest-smitten, 
destroyed,  were  now  put  to  the  black  account  of  the  wizard  ;  and 
his  wickedness  must  be  washed  out  by  the  old  purifying  liquid — 
blood.  The  wizard  should  die  ;  if,  indeed,  death  could  be  made  to 
get  at  him ;  if  the  conjuror  had  not  spell-bound  his  body  for  a 
time  against  fire,  iron,  rope,  or  water.  And  so  the  wizard  was 
seized,  and  carried  away  before  the  judges — dim,  misty  sages, 
shimmering  down  the  long  night  of  time,  how  vaguely  solemn  they 
show  to  us ! 

ttLxii  iiatsl  routitr. 

Said  the  wizard,  standing  with  his  wrists  locked  together  with  iron, 
before  the  judgment-seat.  And  then,  the  judges  made  all  sorts  of 
signs  betokening  their  horror  of  the  wickedness.  What !  was  it 
for  the  meagre  wretch  at  the  bar  to  turn  creation  topsy-turvey  ? 
Was  it  for  such  a  demon,  in  mortal  clothing,  to  juggle  with  their 
senses  ?  Had  they  not  seen  the  sun  sink  in  the  sea  at  night, 
coming  up  on  the  other  side  the  next  morning— and  should  they 
now  be  told  fhat  the  earth  rolled  like  a  bowl  ?  How  were  men  to 
keep  their  feet  ?  How  were  the  goods  and  chattels  of  honest  people 
to  keep  their  places  in  people's  houses,  with  such  upside-down 
work  continually  going  on  ?  But  the  man  was  foolish ;  brainsick ; 
he  would  think  better  of  his  folly,  and  unsay  his  gibberish. 

Che  i$un  ftf  iaunV : 
C^e  eart^  flottf  rountr 

cried  the  wizard,  when  he  was  sent  away  to  repent  in  his  bonds  ; 
and  again  and  again  he  uttered  the  wickedness  when  placed 
before  his  judges.  Again — 

But,  see,  sir ;  we  are  come  to  Martyrsfield.  Is  it  not  mag- 
nificent— ^wondrous  ?  What  a  legend  is  here — growing  a  million 
times  in  unfading  amaranth.  Look  where  you  will,  and  the  eye 
reads  the  text  in  tender,  smiling  flowers — 

Cpe  eartt)  fioe  ^  rountr. 
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And  tiM  Bun  seems  to  smiliBr  more  Bwee<fy  on-  tke  ttn^h.  so  ffovmh-- 
ing  in  beaut  j. 

Bat  the  sudden  sigkt  of  tbe  fieM  Broker  m  upon  our  stony. 
Attend  a  moment ;  cease  to  i^ead  ikce  fibwertng  text  for  a  hmet 
while,  and  listen,  and  learn  the  canse  of  the  glowing  wonder  araviiid 
you.    Hear  the  end  of  tbe  wicked  wissrd^. 

The  stubborn  man  made  no  answer  to  all  that  was  asked' him — ' 
none  savo  the  one  you  behold  growing  about  ns.  Hewonld  not 
unsaj  his  saj ;  he  would  not  turn  his  soul  inside  out.  Se  would 
not,  with  so  many  burning  letters,  bum  liar  upon  hi»  tongue. 

Well,  then,  determined  the  judges— who  forgot  their  placiditj, 
smitten  into  passing  wrathfulness  by  the- obduracy  of  thocu^rit — 
well,  then,  the  culprit  should  die. 

"  Be  it  so,'*  bowed  the  wizards 

There  never  was,  before  or  since,  so  great  a  bonfire  kindled  in 
Twiddlethumb,  as  the  fire  made  to  roast  the  sorcerer.  Everyman, 
woman,  and  child  brought  something  to  enlarge  the  pile — the  pile 
that,  as  it  consumed  the  blasphemer,  should  purify  Twiddletiiamir, 
tainted  by  his  birth  and  by  his  dwelling-place.  Old  men  breugfat 
their  wooden  fiaggons  ;  children  gave  their  rocking-horses ;  woaien» 
old  and  young,  lard  and  fragrant  oil  and  ointments  ;  and  all,  that 
the  blaze  might  be  wide  and  fieroe,  offered  to  the  pile  lyings  11>e 
most  precious  to  them.  It  waato  be  a  sacrificial  bonfire  ;  a  peace- 
making confiagration  ;  and  gum  and  cinnamon  wa*e  not  too  coatiy 
to  sweeten  it. 

And  in  the  sight  of  all  the  dwellers  of  ancient  Twiddlethumb— 
what  name  the  town  then  bore  we  know  not,  ^ough  the  dustman 
antiquary  may  some  day  discover  it — the  wizard  was  burned. 
What  a  bonfire — and  what  shouting !  The  sparks  flew  to  the 
stars ;  the  much-reviled  stars,  bearing  with  them  the  agonies  of 
the  wicked  one.  And  still  the  people  shouted,  and  still  the  music 
—  for  we  had  forgotten  the  rejoicing  brass  —  came  in  triumphant 
brayings,  and  the  body  of  the  wizard  became  the  cinders  of  flesh 
and  bone,  and  now  were  loosened  into  ashy  dust.  And  where  the 
fire  blazed,  and  where  man  was  burned  by  men  for  the  glory  of 
heaven  and  their  own  ignorance,  there  was  in  a  few  days,  a  scathed 
mark,  as  from  a  gypsey's  pot  in  the  earth,  and  there  was  nothing 
more. 

And  the  next  spring,  the  field—it  was  not  then  abruptly  tost  and 
broken  as  you  see  it  now — was  teeming  with  myriads  of  flowers  ; 
and  as  they  grew,  they  grew  distinctly  in  lines  and  words  : — 
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t  Sim  i3t  (0tttltt : 

There  *s  magic  in  the  ashes  of  the  wizard!  "  cried  the  pale 
people  of  Twiddlethuinb ;  and  they  ploughed  up  the  field  again 
and  again,  sowiug  it  with  brimstone.  And  still  the  wounds  of 
the  earth  healed  themsdVeti;'  and  still  a  crop  of  flowers  grew,  still 
in  the  same  syllables : 

And  then  the  people  of  Xwiddlethumb  zesol^red  to  build  upon 
the  field.  Whereupon  they  raised  a  fiaforio  lihat  served  for  a 
pattern — how  he  came^  by  ii  w«  know  not — to  the  man  who  first 
thought  of  the  Inquisition:  A  large,  wide»  drei»y  edifice  stood 
npon  Martyrsfield  ;  and  the  men  in  authority  rubbed  their  hands, 
and  stroked  their  beards^  for  they  had  ccudhed:  the  lying  legend ; 
they  had  killed  the  teU-tal&  flowecs. 

And  the  next  spring,  day  day,  ihe  binldiiig*  flawed,  and  at 
length — ^with  a  thundering-  crash— fell.  For  ^he  roots  of  the 
eternal  amaranth  still  struck,  and  grew  beneath  the  mountain  of 
stone.  And,  flower  as  it  was,  it.  was  the  flower  of  truth,  and 
with  the  meek  eye  of  an  angel,  had  an  angel's  might ;  and  as  it 
grew  it  displaced  foundations  of  flint, — and  the  huge  stony  lie  fell 
in  heaps  upon  the  ground ;  and  everywhere  the  amaranth  crept 
above  the  ruins,  in  tranquil  and  immortal  triumph. 

And  now,  not  a  stone  of  the  building  is  to  be  seen.  But  every- 
where blooms  and  blooms*  and  will  for  evec  bloom,  in  lettered 
loveliness — 

So  immortal,  and  so  wondroES  in  their  effect— whatever  power 
may  for  a  season  crush  and  biury  them^ — are  the  ashes  of  martyrs. 
And  this,  sir,  is  Martyrsfield.  How  glorioudy  iiie  sun  basks  on 
the  amaranth !  H^e  let  us  rest,  and  agmn  and^  again  read  and 
ponder  on  the  truthful  flowers. 
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Qdiyerer  up  the  golden  air — 
Nested  in  a  golden  earth — 

Mate  of  hours  when  thrushes  pair- 
Hedges  green  and  blooms  have  birth — 

Up,  thou  very  shout  of  joy- 
Gladness  wert  thou  made  to  fling, 

O'er  all  moods  of  Earth^s  annoy — 
Up — ^through  morning,  soar  and  sing. 

Shade  by  shade  hath  doom  deereast, — 
Westward  stars  and  night  have  gone, 
Up  and  tip  the  crimsoning  east 

Slowly  mounts  the  golden  dawn  ; 
Up — ^thy  radiant  life  was  given 


Mommc  hushes— hushed  is  heaven, 
Dumb  to  hear  thee  soaring  sing. 

Up— thy  utterance,  silence,  robs 

Of  the  ecstacies  of  Earth, 
Dowering  sound  with  all  the  throbs 

Of  its  madness— of  its  mirth ; 
Tranced  lies  its  golden  prime, 

Dumb  with  utter  joy — oh  fiing 
Listening  air  the  raptured  time — 

Quivering  gladness,  soar  and  sing. 

Up — ^no  white  star  hath  the  west — 

All  is  morning— all  is  day — 
Earth  in  trembbng  light  lies  blest— 

Heaven  is  sunshine — up — ^away ; 
Up— the  primrose  lights  tiie  lane — 

Up— the  boughs  with  gladness  ring- 
Bent  are  bright-belled  flowers  agJiin 

Drooped  with  bees— oh  soar  and  sing. 

Ah — at  last  thou  beat'st  the  sun. 
Leaving,  low,  thy  nest  of  love — 

Higher — ^hiffher,  quivering  one, 
Shrill'st  thou  up  and  up  above  ; 
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Wheel  on  wheel,  the  white  day  through, 
Might  I  thus  with  ceaseless  wing, 

Stee^  on  steep  of  airy  blue 
Fling  me  up  and  soar  and  sing  ! 

Spumer  of  the  Earth's  annoy, 
Might  I  thus  in  heaven  be  lost ! — 

Like  to  thee,  in  gusty  joy. 
Oh  might  I  be  tempest-tost ! 

Oh  that  the  melodious  rain 


Down,  till  Earth  should  swoon  from  pain — 
Joy— to  hear  me  soaring  sing  1 

Yet,  high  wisdom  by  thee  taught. 

Were  thy  mighty  rapture  mine. 
While  the  nighest  heaven  I  sought. 

Nought  of  earth  would  I  resign ; 
Lost  in  circling  light  above. 

Still  my  love  to  Earth  should  fling 
All  its  raptures — still  to  love, 

Caring  hut  to  soar  and  sing. 


FIT  THE  SECOND. 


"  May,  Queen  of  blossoms 

And  sweet  smelling  flowers, 
With  what  pretty  music 

Shall  we  charm  the  hours  ! 
Wilt  thou  have  pipe  or  reed 
Blown  in  the  open  mead, 
Or  to  the  lute  give  heed 
In  the  green  bowers  ? " — 


Bimg  Lord  Thurlow,  in  the  rhymes  which  Byron  and  Moore 
agreed  to  laugh  over  as  ''damned  nonsense,'^  now  some  thirty 
years  ago,  yet  which  are  not  utterly  forgotten. — Never,  in  my 
time,  at  least,  were  the  echoes  of  London  during  **  the  seasoa  " 
in  case  to  answer  his  Lordship's  most  imparliamentary  inquiry 
with  so  loud  a  concert  of  harmony. — Dead  in  Germany,  or  fed 
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sparely  by  the  neir  Fimnkfori  Bkti, — Asak  lak  Ualy,  with  The 
Pope  in  the  Castle  of  St.  AngAo^ — om^mm^d  out  of  Paris,  by 
MM.  Blanc  and  Blanqui  (for  La  lidne^iMte  mw  goes  of  its 
own  accord,  needing  no  Oostas  to  condact  nor  Coryphees  to  lead 
its  Chorus,)  Music  has  set  in,  during  our  past  Londiw  May,  with  a 
severity,  the  full  particdLars  of  y^hit^  thete  wonld  be  no  exhausting 
did  even  some  Sir  John  H&wkin&  rmUvwm  &peiL  to  us  his  yast 
and  ponderous  pages,  for  our  ei^nMNung.  PisAoforte  players  have 
thronged  this  way  as  thickly  as  common  crotoders  at  a  fair! 
with  beards  and  other  hair  plantations  —  ihe  first  day  or  two; 
because  that  has  a  decidedly  foreign  look. — %xt  comes  the 
moment,  when,  finding  that  the  Misses  Bull  are  not  enchanted  as 
fast  as  was  desired,  t^iey  will  haye  a  tevok  fit  English  respec- 
tability ;  and  off  go  Beard,  Moustache,  Imperial,  &c.,  <Sz;c.,  &c.  I — 
Some  how  or  other  this  scheme  is  apt  to-proye  a  failure,  too.  The 
Odalisques  who  sate  for  a  whole  day  in.  their  Kiosque,  laced  up  in 
cruel  hottines,  and  torturing  Frwich.  froeks^  undor  the  shade  of 
melancholy  bonnets  and  paeasola — belieyiDgi  while,  artless 
creatures !  that  they  w^  European  ;  were  not  worse  at  fault, 
than.  MM.  A.  B.^  and  C.  are,  after  the  pumice-stone  has  passed 
over  their  chins  !  Cold,  sorrowful,  and  ashamed  they  look  ;  re- 
pent bitterly  towards  the  third  day — and,  on  the  fourth,  vigorously 
betake  themselves  to  comforting  back  the  sacrificed  decoration,  by 
the  aid  of  rapid  unguents  and  cosmetics,  for  the  names  whereof 
inquire  of  Causse,  or  Isidor,  or  ]>elcroi2. 

But — bearded  Wisdom  apart — the  musical  ado  and  amount  of 
arrivals — in  defiance  of  what  Sir  Peter  chooses  to  call  the 
**  A  Lion  "  act — have  been  unprecedented.  Such  a  superfluity  of 
means  for  amusement  during- sueh  v  time  of  anxiety  as  the  present, 
is  a  phenomenon,  which,  however  famifiar  to  the  Herveys  and 
the  Walpoles,  must  strike  our  less  goasamieEry  political  economists, 
as  remarkable.  Over-produotioR  every  wbsre !  Competition  in 
our  pleasures !  Work — ^the  condition  of  modem  society  !  Wages 
(so  runs  the  jargon  of  the  Golden- Spoon  Utopians)  the  privilege 
of  every  man !  Therefore,  MM.  les  Pianistes,  you  are  hereby 
invited  to  transfer  your  talents  to  ''  the-  burii/' — at  ih»  risk  of 
there  finding  what  hai^ened  to  the  setttos  in  Squampaah  FkitB, 
immortalised  by  Hood^-naameiy,  the  Grand  Piano  gutted^  to  secre 
by  way  of  oomer^eupboard ! 

In  short  tiiift  has  been  ihe  most  musical  Mivf'  in  our  reeeilee- 
tions:   not,  however;  the  nrnt  harmonioiw. — Who  spdLo  of 
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snxietj  ?  itil  t&e  world  kaows^  iiiat  we  liaye  notbic*^  serieitff  tn 
think  about  just  at  present :  and  so,  the  strife  between  th«  two 
Operas  (to  begitr  in'  the  faigfaest  pla<}e»)  has  this  year  again  raged 
as  wildly  as  betwixt  the-  Sobw-s  and  the  Have^notf.  Heaiwn 
bless  our  dear  sober  English  matpons  !' — eur  blushing  budding 
yirgins  !  "  They  da  enpy  a  litde  envy,  hatred,  maKce,  <fee;,  &c, 
when  they  can  get-  the  same.  One  laughs  at  our  own  last-eentury 
follies  about  Ouszoni  and  Faustina, — at  the  battles  betwixt  the 
"  Coin  du  E&i  and  "  Coin  de  lixr  it^e,**  in  the  Grand  Opera 
of  Paris  ;  at  the  strife  betwixt  the  Gluckists  antf  the  !^ooiBist» — 
but  those  who  know  the  London  season,  can^  feel  smalF  freedbm"  to 
laugh  as  persons  who,  themselves,  are-  untouehed"  by  Kke  insanities. 
Last  year,  the*  diner-out  who  denied  that  the  tip  of  Mademoiselle 
Jenny's  nose^  was  perfect  beauty — was,  there  and  then,  in  certasin 
houses,  not  merety  "  set.below  the  dalt,  but  peremptorily  putto  the 
door,  and  his  "  place- was-  to  know  him  no  more  T  Let  the  very 
reeds  this  May  venture  to  whisper  tiiat  Alboni  has  grown  more 
Abyssinian  than  last  ^ing,  (to  give  fetness  all  the  state  and  grace 
of  an  "  All^ory  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,**)  and  TUe  Timee  is  in 
a  thundering  passion. — ^  Sir,  the  Woman's  ar  Zephyr!"  and  you 
are  a  Goose !  " 

New  elements,  moreover,  have  been  thrown  iiito  the  cauldron. 
'Tis  not  only  Pianists  in  whom  we  arc  superfluous  :  but  we  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  singers,  just  now.  Let  me  hazard  a  bold 
remark,  which,  I  hope,  will  not  be  made  into  a  C6e»us  he^i,  by 
French,  Italian,  €rerman,  or  American; — and  bold  it  must  be, 
since  I  have  never  seen  it  broached  by  foreign  traveller  or  hjstoriair. 
But  truth  is  truth.  Baumers  may  reason,  Waagens  may  wail — 
Hahn  Hahns  sigh  '*  sad  Eeighaf  V"'  or  sarcastic  Bdf  HaTs'' 
— Sands  sneer  at  the  ^*Jfuide  Britannique^*  which  keeps  our  re^ 
spectability  so  clean,  Riefugee^  who  ru^  to  our  shores  for  food  aaad 
shelter,  rail  against  our  "  Mammon  worship," — as-  flagrantly  as 
they  will.  But,  at  least  in  Mu«c,  John  BuH  has  always  been  able 
to  get  the  Court  cards  into  his  hand  ! — Kings  and  Queen  s^  of  every 
suit  and^  colour — aladu !  and  also>  the  Knaves  (there  is  a  certain 
unhappy  Mr.  Felix  who  has  appeared  in  London  under  five,  if  not 
six  diflfea^nt  names), — and  the  ACE  of  the  Art,  whom- 1  will  not 
attempt  to  name,  having  small  desire  to  throw  the  Apple  of 
Animosity  intO'  the  arena.  But  stop,: — there  are  four  Aces  !'  and 
all  may  be  tmmps  in  tunii  This  does  not  help  the  Opera  courtier 
far;  however,  in  the  matter  of  civility — for  we  have,  this  May,  six 
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prime  donne :  two  in  Mr.  Liunlej's  Market — four  in  Mr. 
DeMeld's  Garden  I 

Now  setting  aside  the  York  and  Lancaster  fend  between  the 
old  and  the  new  Paradise  of  singing,  here  is  matter  for  as 
pretty  rivaby,  in  each  several  Eden — as  could  well  be  deyised  : 
the  whole  making  up  a  situation,  compared  with  which  the 
immortal  "  dead  lock"  of  the  Lovers  and  the  Uncles  in  Sheridan's 
farce,  is  but  a  simple  combination, — a  mere  piece  of  child's  play. 
The  perspicuity  and  resonance  and  variety  of  a  Homer  arc 
eminently  needed,  to  catalogue  aright  this  wondrous  Half  Dozen  ; 
— and,  what  is  harder  to  find  among  mortal  chroniclers,  the 
impartiality  of  a  Rhadamanthus. 

Let  me  try,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  friends  in  the  Country : 
and  all  such,  beside,  as  love  to  describe  what  they  have  never 
thought  about,  and  to  decide  on  difficult  points  which  there  is  no 
settling !  Madame  Tadolini  has  had  the  voice :  Madame  Persian! 
possesses  the  execution — Madame  Grisi  retains  the  beauty  and 
the  power — Mademoiselle  Alboni  exhibits  the  geniality — Madame 
Yiardot-Garcia  amazes  by  the  genius — Mademoiselle  Lind  charms 
by  the  charm.  This  committed  to  memory,  will  save  much 
argumentation,  much  trouble,  much  wrath, — and  satisfy  nobody ! 
And  yet  it  is  as  true,  as  it  were  written  in  The  Morning  Post. 

Turn  we  to  other  luxuries  :  The  past  musical  and  melancholy 
May  has  been  remarkable  for  its  picture-sales — sales,  let'  me  add, 
not  bargains.  The  treasures  and  the  trash  of  the  Red-leaf 
collection  seem,  alike,  to  have  found  new  Masters,  at  war  prices. 
The  "  Gems  of  Peninsular  Art,"  collected  by  Mr.  Brackenbury, 
have  not  been  distributed  among  unbelieving  Israelites  or  negleclM 
heathen  at  a  paste  figure  !  The  Art-Union  may  be  sickly  (I  mean 
the  institution,  not  the  periodical !)  but  the  Academy  is  flourish- 
ing  :  and  I  am  told  that  the  R.A.'s,  and  the  A.R.A.'s,  have  been 
encouraged  by  liberal  and  solvent  purchasers  for  their  wares.  There 
is  an  excellent  exhibition  in  Trafalgar  Square,  this  year,  clearer,  I 
think,  of  affectation  than  many  among  its  recent  predecessors  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  therefore  nearer  high  art.  For  who  would 
not  have  a  real  "  Mary  of  Castlecary"  in  preference  to  a  make- 
believe  Madonna  ?  with  eyes,  mouth,  the  tips  of  her  fingers  and 
the  points  of  her  toes,  arranged  according  to  tradition?  The 
reign,  let  us  hope,  of  antiquarian  foppery,  calling  and  fancying 
itself  devotional  feeling,  is  over  —  at  best,  it  enjoys  but  a  pro- 
visional government  in  England.    A  few  half-instructed  or  over- 
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instrncted  pilgrims,  went  out  to  see  Munich,  and  read  German 
aesthetics,  and  came  back  in  fits.  A  few  painters,  only  waiting 
for  something  to  borrow,  found  in  the  Teutonic  religionism  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  thing,  which  it  looked  **  calm  and  classical  to 
appropriate.  And  a  few  subtle  or  silly  Ecclesiastics  preached  np 
'*the  movement  "  at  once  by  way  of  asserting  their  own  exquisite 
and  refined  connoisseurship,  and  with  the  hope  of  restoring  the 
old  Church  monopoly,  under  which  the  noble  works  of  Middle- 
Age  Art,  were  planned  and  executed  !  But  the  preachment  was 
in  vain.  Inapt  the  English  may  be :  impatient  of  school- 
instruction:  indisposed  to  technical  discipline  —  but  they  are 
neither  to  be  charmed,  cozened,  nor  compelled  into  the  painful 
simulations  of  such  quietism  or  enthusiasm,  as  our  foreign  neigh- 
bours accept  for  poetry  and  feeling.  There  is  with  us  no 
commanding  a  frame  of  mind,  by  edict  or  ukase :  whether  uttered 
by  Royal  Command,  or  Fashionable  Despotism,  or  Republican 
fervour. 

This  law  laid  down— controvert  it  who  can  ! — I  am  not  going 
the  round"  of  the  Great  Room,  or  the  two  Smaller  Ones,  or  the 
Miniature  Den,  or  the  Octagon  Hole,  or  the  Sculpture  Vault, — 
catalogue  in  hand,  and  like  Common  Sense  in  the  song, 

^  Many  wise  things  saying.** 

Besides — does  not  every  one  of  you,  my  dear  readers,  know  by 
heart  what  an  R.A.  Exhibition  is  sure  to  include? — ^the  wood- 
scenery  of  Lee — and  the  canine  intelligence  of  Edwin  Landseer — 
and  the  "water  privilege*'  of  Stanfield — and  the  admirably- 
drawn,  but  over-animated,  and  over-crowded,  and  over-decorated 
groups  of  Maclise — and  Mulready*s  one  delicious  cabinet-piece  of 
domestic  comedy  and  truthful  expression  and  colour  as  good  as 
the  best  of  the  Flemings — and  Etty's  several  naked  females,  or 
bearded  Rabbis  ? — ^to  say  nothing  of  portraits  of  English  ladies  of 
quality  and  Scottish  clergymen,  of  Officers  in  the  Amy,  and 
Governors  of  some  opulent  Company  or  Hospital  ?  Who  need 
talk  of  these  things,  if  even  the  daily  papers  were  not  ?  Wranglers 
or  Graduates,  it  is  true,  this  year  miss  Turner — Mr.  Dyce  is 
supposed  to  be  lost  behind  a  /mco-scaffold — ^but  these  omissions, 
too,  are  disposed  of  in  one  line — while  half  a  dozen  will  dismiss 
the  striking  and  original  Miniatures  of  Thorbum ;  the  lighter 
prettinesses  on  ivory  of  Ross — also,  the  wondrous  sketches  of 
Chalon,  who,  at  last,  in  his  quest  of  fine  clothes,  moon-like  eyes, 
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Md  4>ffro88  wakts,  ffeems'to  hay^reaohed  ibat-^pfnBK^lramaniiH- 
]pMl>abiilUy,  at  which  Common  SenBe  aad  Simple  AdnunstioiL 
can  hjo  more,  though  f^er  the  offering  l»e  !  "  Bat  iJmost 
everjhoAj  is  haunted  by  aome  one  piotupe— '(Ihfcnhjrs  "JSvening 
Gun"  -doing  the  feact  by  tiie  majority  of  :Aieadei|iy  ^nutora  tins 
yieaa:)-: — and,  thserefove,  I  will  a.ho]it  the  w<nck  wkieh  h&B 
pofiseased  itaelf  of  me,  heaause  k  seoBui  ^tsfctotdarlfy  .Si^ltafa, 
aad  ^  (my  qualifying  '''|^,*'  will  he  lieartily  feliahed  J>y  M.  M. 
the  TranaoendontalB)  to  be  ■partteiihu%  ^&dl  tof  peolry,  sineaii- 
ii^,  And  ^haraotec, — I  allude  -to  Mr.  J?rith's  WMk  h^ore  the 
JuBtwe,  It  h  not  merely  dot  mainly  by  its  oolouisiag  or;gtwpiQg 
mt  punting  thutt  IhoB  ^ifiiure  is  a  haunting  ^me — ^seither  hj  its 
iarnishiBg  a  sort^f  pendami  to  Dr.  Meiahold's  ^ondroas  stoxy  of 
4he  "  Amber  Witoh,  '  ii),  which,  ako,  Love  «provies  ito  'kme  been 
ihe  FamiUar  Spirit  that  has  brought  Jkbout  the  ^aiae.a&eBasitioiL 
and  peiil  «f  the  OulpHt.  'The  story  in  cloar,  and  tbexi^h  not  tokl 
with  the  Shaksperian  directness  of  Hogarth,  forcibly  expressed ,; 
aot  to  be  mistiebkeii.   3ixt  what  1  like  is  the  mian  jguie. 


Cowed,  hsinted,  tottering  beneath  the  burden  of  age,  and  the 
yet  more  terrible  weight  of  detestation — if  I  mistake  not,  the 
Prisoner  herself  half  bfiiwFes  an  "the  powwto  beguile,  and  avenge 
hers^f ! — Xhere  is  .a  sort  <6f  hidden  jaenaoe,  mixad  with  all 
Jfter  ^ubnnssiv^eaess  and  terror,  (at  least  to  my  appreheasioi^ 
whidi  is^ — as  it  should  «be — ^fascinating,  ^or  oan  power  be 
developed  much  nnffe  onmiing^  than  in  <d^iotii^  aach  a  mixture 

ieelings  and  emotions. — I  hear  maxvy  visitocs  admins  Mr. 
iHerbert «  Herod  rjebmksd  %  John  the  ^qpiut — and  ^e  sage  and 
the  wngeanoe  of  the  sinfid  WiCe  are  rthings  to  'recoUeot. — ^But, 
though  not  ibelonging  to  a  foriptural^conipositian — >the  ^ppariti«n 
at  the  bar  of  Jostioe,  ^.hich  I  iuwpe  been  adminag^-^seems  to 
ime  a  piece  of  higher  art ! — The  ;pioture  is  a  mcA  €ur  a  great 
Biational  ix>lleetion. 

A  word  en  our  .Ma^  pleasures  cff  f&b  another  qualitf .  The 
Wits,  Novelists,  Painters  and  Journalists  aoting  for  the  Shakeepeare 
Gucatorship — .liav^  made  an  entertainnient  of  woadroue  pastime 
aad  prodigality." — Were  I  the  dramatist  ^leot,  in  aid  o£  whose 
•eatabltshHiient  at  Stratfond  Mr.  Foi^tar  enaoted  Eiielmf's  jeAlomj, 
and  Mr.  vDickens  donned  the  sti-ut  of  «oward]|y  £ohadil-^  should 
have  a  {greater  pcide  and^pbasuBe  m  peace         thm  ao  oaon^ 


liShmk'the  'om&n  is  a  witdh  infleea." 
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tkoB  gRtiieired,  than  in  pounds  euoh  bm  a  Brydsn  got  for  a 
dedieation — or  which  a  weary  Minister  is  -teased  into  Toting  hy 
iHiy  0f  p«|m]aritj->j»eafliaFe  I  Exoellent  is  it  to  «ee  our  jnen  of 
letteTB  lighting  thrasaek^,  in  ^ce  of  hauntiog.  sDtiHchamber9, 
sni  courting  a  Lad^  iBu<ffb&,  or  a  smoere  tftiWfl^n?"  Pompadour 
— ^  -a  DudiesB  Dellalid'la'!  £nt  this  exeeUenee  is  a  text,  perad- 
TBofure,  for  a  separate  dkeourse — the  «ubjeet  heing  ^one  whivh 
mngt  lie  close  to  the  heart  of  eyery  honest  inan  who  thas  ertr 
hseaMcd  goose  qnill. 

A«  for  's^hts !  one  would  think  that  the  MeitemidiB  iind  the 
Quisote  walking  the  €hiswick  Gardens,  at  a  Horticultural 
was  of  itself  a  «peetao1fi  wondrous  enough  to  Bu^&ce  ior  cthe  May 
of  our  Annus  Mirabilis, — Mas  M.  'Roboiit  Houdin,  4he  .Magician 
itf'fiw  Fakns  had.  no  hand  in  bnagpng  ahoutva  comhiaaiianti 

BD  "wondronsfly  unprsoedented  ?  Who  IniowB  hot  that  the  wviholc 
jMreBCttt  state  of  affaixs — ^M.  de  Lamartrae leiaifcatuin,  »nd  the 
SidBan  HepuhHc^-^nd  the  INiorthem  £k)ekade— dxtchuira,  may 
'not  proTe  an  extra^njuratiim  got  np  i>etwixt  Mm,  ihe  Stock 
'Sxdmnge,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  M.,  the  -Poe^---^ois  as  ifisnd  they«ay  of 
describing  Republics,  as  GBorge  Selwyn  was  of  ^seeing  high««ynien. 
Are  we  in  May  or  in  December  ?  I  defy  the  most  ^ensftble  and 
phlegmatic  of  mortals,  Scotchmen  or  scboofaaasteis,  to  witness  this 
eonjnring  .Frenchman's  grmnmfe  (a«  displayed  at  our  St*  James's 
!ffie<ifre)  whhoat  his  mind  being  crossed  i^Mue  suchiaBOtthlifig 
specnlatlons — some  mi«givittgs  that — 

Nought  is  everythii^^aiicl  everyflung  is  nought,*' — 

mne  txembling  ^onyietion,  that  if  M.  Heudin  pkased*  ha  could 
iAtA»  out  of  his  hat  the  Moi  CitoyBn  back  upon  his  throne, 
— iceifistate  Meit^temioh  in  the  peaceful  and  paternal  oare  of  haj^ 
"fwuBa,  <aind  M«  Giuiaot — in  th«  iFore^  Ministry.  .  .  .  No,  t£e 
last  ttriok  beato  eyen  JM.  Hoadin's  4at.^But  he  is  some  eighty 
fmtn  more  petBect  as  a  SoBSffl-or,  ^an  Gagliostro  or  Schropfer 
'tibramM^m.  'Biaee  it  appaaiB  that  ithe  Italians  a^d  the  French 
ifprohend  Engiidi  intrigues  against  liberty  from  aur  .discrowned 
(ft^portfolio'd  inmates^ — it  would  be  only  wiae  in  Lord 
Bftlnierffton  to  ast  a  wateh  on  M.  HoudsnVs  preoeedizi^  .  .  . 
Wkst  a  Cwamiwrion  of  OlonaBaisBiaas — ^by  the  wa^y— ior  his  .Lord- 
sk^  ef  Cannes  and  WbxolI 

^lieie%this  Chinese  junk,  too^at  Jlaekwall— -oa  ihe  poopof  which 
d».S«fl>araaiaet  of  our  Qi»ea-— «liagost  CiuBfiaa-^^-^iGeirlEoddeu* 
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Haye  the  Prophets  of  Tee  To  and  Turn  nothing  to  say  about  sach 
an  Apparition  bj  w&j  of  Lion  (no,  Dragon)  among  the  other 
Lions  of  the  season  ? — We  have  had  the  Bayaderes  twirling  and 
ihnimming  in  Piccadilly ;  the  Omithorhynehus  Parcuhxus  setting 
all  Zoological  mouths  agape  with  wonder.  Rajahs  and  Princesses 
of  Babylon  at  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  '*  Morning  soirees** — Siamese 
Twins'*  immortalised  in  song.  We  eat  birds'  nests.  We  drink 
Wenham  Lake  ice ! — There  is  a  talk  of  a  party  of  Oriental 
trarellers — setting  up  a  Camel  four-in-hand  Club — ^But  a  Junk  in 
the  Thames !  that  thing  to  have  got  across  the  ocean,  with  its 
lumbering,  slouching  unmeaning  build,  and  its  rig  of  the  year 
One, — Seppings  and  Seymour  may  believe  in  the  miracle,  if  they 
like ! — /  have  not  forgotten  the  Japanese  Mermaid,  nor  the 
Egyptian  jewellery  in  Great  Marlborough  Street : — and  therefore 
call  upon  the  Comical  Author  of  **  the  Porcelain  Tower,"  to  throw 
light  on  the  matter.^If  it  be  genuine,  and  the  Junk  be  no  joke 
— one  can  but  say,  as  sprightly  Mrs.  Piozzi  did,  when  she  read  of 
the  crimson  snow  in  the  Polar  Travels  of  Sir  John  Ross,  "  that 
there's  nothing  for  it  but  to  lie  down  and  die !  "  Canton  come  up 
to  Blackwall ! — We  shall  have  the  Isle  of  Dogs  next,  turned  into 
a  practicable  illustration  of  that  immortal  landscape  design— 
yclept  the  Willow  Pattern. 

Tes:  the  times  are  strange — and  very  strange  the  pastimes  of 
ihe  season.  Of  course,  when  we  are  talking  over  these,  we  must 
not  forget  one  main  resource  for  those  who  shake  the  dust  of 
Yauzhall  off  their  feet,  and  consider  Cremome  Gardens  a  sort  of 

haunt  where  "  a  lark  at  H  's  gate  sings."  A  word  is  claimed 

by  the  May  Meetings.  What  if  we  begin  by  talking  of  the 
**May'Not  Meeting,  held  in  Hanover  Square  by  Mr.  Towlinson 
and  his  fellow  domestics  to  induce  the  world  of  Masters  and  Mis- 
tresses to  get  rid  of  foreign  servants?  Absolutely  there  have 
been  found  Protectionist  and  Patriotic  LoihIs,  wise  enough  to 
preside  at  these  and  other  such  assemblies. -^'Tis  but  a  passing 
ferment,  let  us  hope,  unworthy  alike  of  the  average  Jeames,  or  of 
the  average  Lord  B.  Square  Chairman :  but  it  is  a  sign  of  the 
times,  as  unmistakeable  as  the  distress  of  certain  feeble  "  folk  " 
among  the  animal  creation  which  forebodes  thunder  aloft. — Akin 
to  these  has  been  the  declaration  of  the  siUy  Women  of  Fashion 
against  the  employment  of  French  commodities  :  a  manifesto 
calling  (as  the  Examiner  neatly  said)  for  Diamond  Schools  for  the 
instruction  of  Duchesses, — to  meet  the  Ragged  Schools  intended 
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for  the  regeneration  of  the  Rookery ! — But,  after  all,  I  suspect, 
that  there  is  a  window  in  St,  Paul's  Churchyard,  which  will 
decide  the  question  with  Mrs.  Bull — or  with  Mrs.  Alderman  Sun, 
Moon,  or  Seven-Stars :  — a  window  blazing  like  the  page  of  a 
Book  of  Beauty,  with  silks,  not  Ladies,  of  Lyons ! — here,  a  Peony 

Pattern,  **Very  Gorgeous^**  as  hatight  hy  Lady  B  /  hard 

by,  a  more  sentimental  combination  of  lilies  and  canary  coloiu*s — 
•*  Very  Chaste — as  ordered  hy  Her  Excellency  of  /  " 

Terrific  Bargains  /  Heart  rending  Sacrifices!  "  Any  length 
cut!  "  Some  how  or  other,  I  do  not  fear  that  the  May-Fair  Pro- 
tectionists will  inflict  any  permanent  harm  any  where,  save  on 
their  own  charity  and  reputation  for  accomplishments.  Of  course, 
like  Sheridan's  Affected  Lady,  who  would  have  "  her  harpsichord 
untuned,"  they  will  tmleam  French!  abandon  the  Opera,  and,  in 
place  of  devouring  that  delightful  foreign  Nonsense  in  small  yellow 
volumes  which  comes  from  Brussels  or  Leipsig,  give  themselves  up 
to  the  exclusive  study  of — The  Shilling  Magazine ! 

One  might  cry  "  Fudge  !  '*  to  all  these  distracted  little  efforts, 
as  one  does  to  Fancy-Fair  Free  Trade — or  Fiery  Furnace  con- 
version of  the  Heathen. — But  let  us  be  just !  They  show  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  ferment  and  froth  of  the  season,  an  element  of 
benevolence  is  still  striving  and  growing :  not  as  some  sour  and 
dangerous  people  assert,  under  the  strong  stimulus  of  terror ;  but, 
because, — God  be  thanked ! — such  a  motive  is  largely,  honestly, 
beautifully,  English.  It  softens,  even,  the  sour  infidlibility  of  our 
fanaticism, — it  mitigates  "  the  satanic  virtue"  of  our  respectability. 
We  are  not  losing  our  Manhood,  because  we  are  becoming  more 
thoughtful— but  something  of  new  love  aiid  brotherly-kindness 
mingles,  day  by  day,  with  our  thoughtfulness,  and  in  spite  of  the 
mean  interests  which  alloy  them,  and  the  angry  prejudices  by 
which  they  are  set  off  (as  though  affection  and  protection  could 
only  be  proved  by  tyranny  and  cruelty  some  where)  we  will  not 
despise  their  presence,  even  when  it  animates  fashionable  im- 
becility ! 

Thus,  whatever  be  its  results — great  is  the  pleasure  we 
derive  from  the  speech  of  H.  B.  H.  The  Prince  Albert  on  behalf 
of  the  -comforts  of  the  labouring  classes,  —  "an  utterance  " 
(as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  say)  of  the  spring,  By  no  means  to  be  lost 
sight  of  nor  to  pass  without  the  commemoration  of  eveiy  honest 
and  healthy  "recorder.  Turn  but  to  one  of  our  books'  of  the 
season,  if  you  would  see  what  England  has  gained  in  this  matter  I 
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Beftd  Lord  Herftej's  liemonB  of  mr  tl^l  HoMlnli  etohndred 
jesrs  Ago,— -tbedetaik  of  fais  own  servitade  Beit  left- ovt.  'niepar* 
allel,  b^imo  timet  patt  sndtiBMe  pveMBt »  ft  awgfetifitfa  ingtrog- 
tioR — ftnd  vntli  some  bope  ako !— And  foF  tbe  ssfee  <tf  tki»,  I 
witt  My  BtfilnBg  alwvl  thefiFonted  b?imMc««kMl  d«»eiBBti»tioiw«t 
Sxeler  Hall— m  winek  tbe  Visb  asd  the  Seab»  the  Greail  Beast 
and  tbe  Seariei  Ladj,  are  handled  with  eei^deiit  and  gia> 
pleasantrT^hy  the  RerereiMrs  of  the  alphabet  of  odium  £bo- 
{o^iotim— as  attraolMms  no  less  certaiD  to  draw  ^bm  tbe  Lind's 
^*}ug  jug,'*  or  Alboni's  de^  deep  G>! 

Let  me  point  to  one  or  two  c^Air  Bngbsh  maaifertatioHg  dnrmg 
tbe  past  May » ^nmeady  seasonable,  at  a  memsMi  w  ben  tbe  ndddhig' 
and  wrangling  of  onr  ne^bbenre  has  been  enongb  to  Tex  &e 
most  tolcnort  into  seme  tMtNory  notiene  of  Jedwood  jaatiee, 
fonnded  on  Mr«  CarlyieV  o^nion  with  regard  to  tbe  Irish 
(namdy,  that  tb^  ars  savages,  and  to  be  erased  at  peinl  of 
the  sword)  extended  to  ear  irk«ds  aeross  tbe  dhanmif.  Bntep. 
prise  for  no  setfiib  ead  Beneiteettce  with  no  maaunoBHwerdiip 
as  its  seoood  pvpose — bare  net  yet  ceased  i»  ibe  worid  ! 
Let  BS^  ghre  a  gx)od  wtrii  to  those  who  im  gene  in  searefa  of 
John  Franklin. Let  reeevd  as  asMttg  evHT  national  nnitti-- 
fieenoes  the  cbiyabom  old  name  of  Beaufoy.  "  What  of  tbi&  ?  " 
may  eflme  eareiesa  reader  asb. — Ofdf,  the  loaidatien  of  a  Anrd 
matheesatieal  sebobrsbip  of  S^h  pm*  ammn  at  tbe  Oily  ef 
London  SebooI»  by  ^  same  liberal  bsiid. — ^if  tbere  be  net 
health  and  stmigth  fix  a  natioB,  ui  deede  Ube  tkis'-4et  eaA 
mm  aoMng  na  stody  bow  best  ta  emulate  an  ElfnNH>-8  ent-pnne 
-ii^  a  Oomnwn  Spdiatort^s  his  hnmonr  leads  him. 

There  baa  been  also  one  great  death  Ibis  Ma^ — as  j^niftuaiit; 
for  at^bt  we  are  oonvinced  to  the  conlTarry'-^  ^e  ML  of  ffae 
Book  of  CSaiM.-- What  must  tbe  Sagamoretr  ef  tbe  West—and 
tbe  Saltan  wbo  o'eiiooks  the  Goldeii  Hera  of  ihe  Bart  appre- 
hend ?  what  tbe  Paoba  of  Bgypt  and  the  Rayah  of  Ssttm 
(if  there  be  any  more  than  one)  expect  ?  How  jnust  the  Oemum 
patriots  breads  ont  into  thanksgiTii^— and  tbe  Oaflie  ebantideers 
on>w»  as  kstSy  as  Jaqu^g^  self— on  readmg  that  THB  OHAM- 
PION  OF  BmLAND  is  no  laiere!— The  mm  Tree,  brids 
^e  monasreb  of  what  pleasant  M.  Gboslegr  kng  ago  called  ''^  Le 
Boxki''  OriMi)  is  ei^nned  in  the  Narrow  bonse at  last! 
And  where  are  the  manly  sportsmen  that  we  XBColleet  in  our 
boyhoods  wbo  will  pat  on  erape  and  weepers,  or  eone  to 
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fiatkiiiSsffor  thki  moumftraklp — let  akm  the  sucocssioii  ?  0  !. 
(iw  diavespeet  to  the  rnanwrj  of  a  man,  who  ini^t^  despite 
unhappy  training  hare  beea  as  geatle  ai  a  child  and  gpdod- 
natored  as  Lord  Movpeth'a  self)  it  would  be  a  great,  thing  for 
this  landy  ud^t  we  iadeed  aecepi  the  Ghampio&'s  dcfMJturo 
as  aa  omen,  that  Hm  pen  Ihw  ta^en  the  plaee  <^  the  cleaehed 
fist. — Wh0  knem  ?  Esteemed  TaUeinatcMrs  have  threateoed  us^ 
witk  Tbe  Popei'a  end  this  year-^Transcendeiitalista  of  oae  figure, 
liBm  set  tiie  dale  e£  t^  eommeneement  of  the  Milkwatn,  some- 
wheiB  kereaheeta*  There^  may  be  mere  to^  he  said  on  the: 
matter  ere  the  third  and  last  fit  of  our  chfoniele  of  the-  season, 
tOMehing  en  ikt  Delists:  of  thft  Deg  Days, — sees  the  printer  I 


THE  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN, 

PAST  AND'  PRESENT. 


Jjst  ham  and  learuing,  art  and  seience,..  die — 

Bat  giv€  us  still  our  old  nobility !" — Lord  John  Manners. 

It  ia^  i^reed  oa  aU  hands  that  a  gentleman  in  the  abstract  ia  a 
genti^  man^; — that  is  torsay,  an  individual,  m  whom  the  soul  pre- 
deuBnaites  over  the  senses.  The  word  varies  in  its  conventionalr 
signifieaihee  ihitMighiHit  every  country  and  in  every  age.  In  tlie 
vulgar  acceptation  of  the  w<M*d,  a  gentleman  means  a  man  of^^ 
deeeut  Urth^  and  of  undie^uted  worldly  luHieiif but  take  tha 
word' in  ita  true  significanee,  and  it  will  be  found  to  io^ly  charity, 
g^Beisosity,  and  molality.  These  two  distinct  significations  have 
boeo  attaehed  to^  the  title  gentleman,  from  remote  times?  Eol- 
lon^ng  history,  we  shall  perceive  ih&t  as  civUisation  advanced,, 
pe<^e:  began  to  render  Itomage  to  perscoial  merit,  and  to  shonnr  & 
proportionate  contempt  for  mere  possession.  This  fact  is  borne, 
out  by  the.  progressive  movements  of  the  present  time.  Each  step, 
in  advance  is  one  prejudicial  to  the  aristocracies  of  natione-r- 
beconse  the  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  tended  ta  inereoae 
the  nomher  of  geoilemea  &  hundredfdid,  and  therefore  to  create 
proportionate  contempt  for  the  vulgar  parade  and  haughty  ignoranee 
of  the  aristocracy  of  mere  wealUi  and  birth.  An  ignoraut  com- 
munity natvoaUy  r^pard^  men  more  enUghteaed  than  themselves 
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with  awe  and  with  respect ;  but  an  educated  people  will  not  render 
homage  unto  men  who  are  not  superior  to  themselves,  but  rerj 
often  inferior,  in  point  of  acquirements  and  moraUtjr. 

With  the  sayage,  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  wealth  produce 
awe  and  reverence  ;  but  an  ignorant  Englishman  will  not  respect 
or  pay  deference  to  a  savage  monarch  ;  because,  though  ignorant 
when  compared  with  his  compatriots,  he  is  a  Bacon  when  placed 
beside  the  royal  barbarian.  The  social  disorganisation  which  now 
troubles  Europe  reminds  one  of  a  mathematician,  who,  haying 
taken  his  old  clock  to  pieces,  is  puzzled  how  to  reconstruct  it  so 
that  it  may  work  precisely,  without  hitch  or  flaw.  We  have  taken 
the  clock  to  pieces,  and  Lamartine,  Fio  None,  and  a  host  of 
earnest  and  erudite  men,  are  labouring  to  reconstruct  the  machine 
on  sound  principles.  Gentility  has  been  so  long  associated  with 
wealth,  because,  formerly,  knowledge  was  not  compatible  with 
poverty,  and  therefore  the  rich  were  generally  a  race  of  more 
highly  cultivated  mental  capacities  than  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people.  Hence  the  application  of  the  title  gentleman  to  persons 
of  some  worldly  consideration  only.  Many  centuries  back  society 
was  resolved  into  two  distinct  classes — namely,  the  nobles  and  the 
serfs.  The  nobles  were  the  educated  and  wealthy  class,  and  the 
serfs  were  the  pauper  and  ignorant  class.  As  civilisation  advanced, 
a  third  class  moulded  itself  from  these  two  elements,  and  to  this 
middle  class  the  title  of  gentleman  was  peculiarly  appropriated. 
Any  person,  however,  could  aspire  to  be  ranked  with  this  new 
body ;  and  many  persons,  consequently,  whose  cultivation  would 
have  left  them  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  aped  the  manners,  and 
won,  by  reason  of  their  limited  wealth,  the  privileges  of  gentlemen. 
Hence  the  double  significance  of  the  title.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  present  paper  to  show  how  far  the  English  gentleman  of  the 
seventeenth  century  resembles  the  English  gentleman  of  to<day; 
aud  for  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  from  Richard  Brath- 
wait's  work,*  published  in  1630,  and  from  Henry  Peachum^s 
book,t  printed  some  years  previously. 


*  The  English  Gentleman  :  contuning  sundry  excellent  roles  or  exquisite 
observations,  tending  to  direction  of  every  gentleman,  of  seleete  rank  or 
qualitie.  By  Richard  Brathwait,  Esq.  Sold  bv  R.  Bostock.  at  the  sini  of 
the  King's  Head.  1630. 

t  The  Compleat  Grentleman  :  fashioning  him  absolute  in  the  most  neces- 
sary and  commendable  qualities,  concerning  Mind  or  Body  that  may  be 
required  in  a  person  of  honour.   To  which  is  added  the  Genttaman's  Kxer- 
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In  his  dedicatory  preface,  Richard  Brathwait  holds  virtue  to  be 
"  the  greatest  signal  and  symbol  of  gentry,"  and  that  the  gentle- 
man is  rather  manifested — 

^  By  goodnesae  of  person  than  by  greatnesse  of  place.  For  however/'  he 
oontinaes,  the  vulgar  honour  the  purple  more  than  the  person,  descent 
more  than  desert,  title  than  merit, — that  adulterate  gentility,  which  degene- 
rates from  the  worth  of  her  ancestors,  derogates  likewise  from  the  birth  of 
her  ancestors.  And  these  be  such  whose  infant  effeminacie,  youthful  deli- 
cacie,  or  native  libertie,  hath  estranged  them  from  the  knowledge  of  morall 
or  divine  mysteries :  so  as  they  may  be  well  compared  to  the  ostridi,  who 
(as  the  natural!  historian  reports)  hath  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  but  never 
mounts :  so  these  have  the  eagle  wings  of  contemplation,  being  indued  with 
the  intellectuall  faculties  of  a  reasonable  soule ;  yet  either  intangled  with  the 
lightnesses  of  vanity,  or  trashed  with  the  heavie  poizes  of  selfe-conceit  and 
singularitie,  they  never  mount  above  the  verge  of  sensuall  pleasure." 

So  far  back,  then,  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  even 
long  before  that  date,  men  of  learning  and  refinement  held  gen- 
tility (the  vrbrd  is  not  used  in  its  modern  sense)  to  be  synonymous 
with  refinement  and  morality.  Even  then,  while  the  war  between 
the  people  and  royalty  was  threatening — ^while  a  stem  despotism 
for  a  time  cowed  the  people,  and  gave  a  short-lived  triumph  to  the 
king  and  his  oligarchy — while  ignorance  on  the  side  of  the  arii?- 
tocracy  was  balanced  by  the  studies  of  Hampden  and  Cromwell 
(men  then  in  their  youth),  Richard  Brathwait  made  bold  to  sketch 
a  gentleman  after  this  fashion  : — 

But  .  I  am  here  to  tender  unto  your  honour's  judicious  view,  a  eentleman 
quite  of  another  garbe :  one,  whose  education  hath  made  formaU  enougH, 
without  apish  formalitie,  and  conceiving  enough,  without  selfe-admiring 
arrogancie.  A  good  Christian  in  devout  practising,  no  lesse  than  zealous 
professing  ;  yet  none  of  the  forward^st  in  discoursing  on  relij^on.  For  hee 
observes  (as  long  experience  hath  brought  him  to  a  judicious  observer) 
that  diseourse  of  religion  hath  so  occupied  the  world,  as  it  hath  well  neere 
driven  the  practice  thereof  out  of  the  world.  He  esteemes  such  only  happy 
who  are  of  that  number  whom  the  world  accounts  fooles,  but  God  wise  men. 
He  observes  the  whole  fabricke  of  humane  power,  and  hee  concludes  with 
the  preacher  : '  Ecquid  tarn  vanum  /  He  notes  how.  the  flesh,  becoming 
obedient,  behaveth  herselfe  as  a  faithful!  servant  to  the  soule  :  this  govemeth, 
the  other  is  governed  ;  this  commandeth,  the  other  obeyeth.  This  is  the 
gentleman  whom  I  have  presumed  to  recommend  to  your  protection  ;  and 
to  you  hee  makes  recourse,  not  so  much  for  shelter  as  honour :  for  his  title, 
it  exempts  him  from  servile  bashfulness,  being  an  English  gentleman."  . 

Mr.  Brathwait *s  model,  albeit  it  is  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
years  old,  differs  little  from  that  put  forth  by  the  moral  writerfii  of 

cise,  or,  an  exquisite  practice,  as  well  for  drawing  all  maimer  of  beasts,  as 
for  making  colours,  &c.   By  Henry  Peachum,  Mr.  of  Arts. 
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Ihe  present  day.  Oo&sideriiig  tlie  earnestDOSS  and  force  'with 
^htch  the  trae  hasisof  a  genUena&'s  character  has  beenerpotded 
by  many  generations,  and  by  many  able  bmq,  m  moat  note  irith 
W0ader  how  iem  are  the  begimuags  towards  the  ibundaiion  of.  gea- 
tility  on  its  kgitimste  model.  I>o  we  not  now  (as  when  Bickaid 
'  Brathwait  wrote)  value  *'  Uie  purple  more  than  the  person,  descent 
more  lhan  desert,  title  than  merit,"  in  our  estimate  of  a  modem  gen- 
tleman ?  Is  not  our  ^entiMty  still  that "  adulterate  gen^itj ' '  which 
Teeogmses  the  scapegcaoe  locdling  and  tanis  its  bade  vfmo.  ihe 
meritorioits  tradesman?  At  the  present -tioie,  France  is  perhsps 
the  x>nly  country  where  a  man*s  claim  to  gentility  is  based  upon 
his  personal  merit.  Here  wealth  and  birth  still  dispute  gentility 
with  leanMig  and  amality.;  and  here  the  mai^  still  secognise  the 
gentleman  in  the  drunken  jockey  (if  he  Jba^e  wealth  or  tttU^,  or 
ithe  grossest  sensHahst,  horn  a  lordling.  While  Richard  Bcath- 
wait  contended  that  personal  merit  alone  entitled  a  jnaoi  to  be 
(ranked  as  a  gentleman,  he  did  not  fall  into  the  error  of  denooac- 
ing  generally  men  in  high  fdaces.  He  admils  that  it  is  a  senoas 
.undertaking  to  stand  prominently  before  your  country  wiihcmt 
jezhibiting  some  defect  to  the  common  .gaze  ;  but  he  asserts,  with 
equal  truth,  that  if  you  would  see  ^e  disposition  of  man  truly 
diseof ered,  and  the  veil  whi^  kept  him  from  si^t  taken  awaj, 
you  must  watch  him  when  he  is  adiranced  to  a  post  of  honenc 

''Many,**  ooirtuiiies  the  same  amihority,  ^faaTe  an  ezeellent  gift  of  coo- 
eealing  or  ahadowiiig  (which  giveih  grace  to-tmy  pictare)  ao  long  as  they  arc 
obcMmre  and  private  ;  but  hving  them  to  a  plaoe  of  more  eminent  note,4Uid 
ema  lufltre  to  their  obaonritie,  you  shliU  Tiew  them  as  perfectly  as  if  Iheir 
boidies  mere  transpaireDt,  or  windowes  were  in  iheir  bosomes.  Here  yon 
shall  see  oneimxeasanably  haiUie,.B00Riing  to  ooivveneirith  these  grouandiinfft 
(for  so  it  pleases  him  to  tearme  his  inferiours),  and  bearing  siidii  AsMe  as 
fiThe  were  altered  so  lesse  in  person  than  place.  Another,  not  so  ppimd  as 
he  is  eoretoBS  ;  for  no  passion  (as  a  leamed  sofaooleman  affirmeth)  is  better 
jmofwne  onto  as  than  the  coveting  or  desiring  pasmon,  wbieh  he  calls  tamm- 
pitcMe  ;  and  sndi  an  4»e  makes  idl  his  infericorsJus  sponges ;  wid4>8teidge- 
iiire,  can  digest  *ail  metalls.  Anoiher  sort  there  jope,  waoee  -well-tempered 
Batures  have  bvoqght  Ibem  to  that  perfeetioa,  as  Ihe  state  whiflh- Jhey  pre- 
eently  enjoy  siakes  them  no  more  proud  lhan  Ihe.  lesse  of  that  theynpessnss 
sronid  east  them  downs.  These  (CanuUns^ike)  :are neither  unth  tlie>opinian 
of  honour  too  highly  eseoted,  nor  with  the  conoeit  of  attidkm  too  nodi 
dejected.  Thesesare  so  evenly. poized,  so  nobly  tempered^  as  their  -opinion  is 
not  grounded  on  title,  nor  their  ^lory  on  popular  esteeme ;  they  are  knowne 
to  themselves,  and  that  knowledge  hath  instmoted  them  so  well  in  .the  vanHie 
of  earth,  as  their  thoughts  have  taken  flight,  Towin^  net  to  rest  tffl  they 
approach  heaven.*' 
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The  AiitiMir  gves  m  4o  ^foroe  his  assertkm  that  mildness,  muni- 
ficence, and  fortitude^  are  the  natural  characteristics  of  a  gentleman. 

^yBMataoif*  he  BKyB^  ^  is  a  ^fualitie  so  inlieTent,  or,  more  properly,  indivi- 
^aate  ^KiHeDUBy  as  Ins  aiUBlity  w31  exprease  were  there  no  ot^r 
Aeaas  of  imovu^  bioou  He  is  none  of  these  surly  sirs,  wJbose  aixae  is  to  be 
eapp*d.  And  congied  ;  for  such,  gentility  tastes  too  much  of  the  muahrooxo. 
And,  m  yery  deed,  there  is  no  ornament  which  may  adde  more  beauty  or 
lane  Ivatre io  a ge/tAlemm^^thsa  to  be  faumbiy-iBiBded  ;  being  as  low  in  con- 
ceil  as  he  is  k^h  m  plsa&  With  wlddi  vfctiie  (like  two  kiade  turto 
.in  OBP  yoake)  is  cflBHiftHgioQ." 

As  regards  mwBfiee&ee,  the  author  does  not  understand  the 
mrd  as  an  iiiditlgra«e  in  wasteful  state,  but  as  sjnoi^rmous  with 
generosity.  He  advocates  that  prudent  generosity  which  tests  the 
'  wordi  ^  the  recipient — a  generosity  sueh  as  that  which  moved  the 
Emperor  Titos  to  heep  &  list  of  4he  ftamesof  those  whose  deserts 
kad  purehaeed  tkem  esteem,  and  who  had  ftot  tasted  of  his  bounty. 
And  ^fkm  a  day  passed  without  his  hamg  added  another  eaudi- 
4ate  -to'has  fist,  he  wcndd  exelsim,  "  0  my  fri^ds,  I  hare  lost  this 
day  !"  And  wmier  the  head  Fortitude,,  iht^t  oourage  is  inferred, 
whtdi  fftands  in  defesce  ef  equity — not  domg  but  repelling  an 

Upder  the  head  Knowied^^e,  Mr.  Brathwait  would  hteulcate  a 
of  the  inpertirnee  of  moral  strengf^  ever  hook-lore — the 
pre-eminent  impertanee  of  strict  integri^  of  purpose  wh^  com- 
pared with  the  frivsdous  aocomplishments  which  then  made  up>  as 
ihef  Aow  make  np,  the  greater  part  of  an  ordinary  education.  He 
'Con^MO'es  the  mmJL  character^  an  educated  man  with  that  of  an 
ignorant  man,  and  his  ailment,  as  it  appears  to  us,  lays  hare  at 
once  the  qualifications  of  a  gentleman. 

*«"Yet  seethe  miserie  of  costome  !  what  delidit  these  (the  ignorant)  will 
take  in  actions  of  incivilitie !  nothing  reHshem  with  them,  save  what  they 
themselves  affect ;  nor  can  they  alfect  Ov^ht  worthy  approbation  (?) ;  for 
education  (which  one  calls  an  early  custome)  hath  so  farre  wrought  with 
tiMm,  m  if^y  Jif»prove  of  nought  ireely,  alffect  nought  indy,  ner  mtend  eught 
pnxposeljr,  save  what  the  mdinieBS  of  education  hiS;h  UBored  them  to.  These 
men's  aimes  are  so  farre  from  obtaining  honour,  as  they  partake  of  nothing 
which  may  so  much  as  have  the  least  slutre  in  the  purchase  of  honour.  Their 
minds  are  depressed  and, -as  it  were,  earth-tamed ;  for  they  aspire  to  nothing 
wlneh  may  bai«  bessgAbfirve  them ;  neiiiber  eaii  tbey  etoope  ai^  lower,  ibr 
notibki^  ean  be  under  ih^m.  Nor  can  their- aetioas  be  noUe,  when  tbeur 
dispoffitions,  by  .a  malevolent  custome  are  growne  so  despicable.  Heneeit 
is  that  the  philosopher  saitii ;  TTie  divine  part  in  sttoh  men  is  droymedf — 
because  not  aooommodkted  to  what  it  was  first  otNlain^d.  "Vhey  (sSith  Pha- 
^orimis)  who  sucke  svw^s  mtke,*^  lore  walloiwwg  infhemire ;  inferrng, 
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.  that  as  our  education  hath  formed  us  so  will  wee  ad^brcese  onrsdyes  in  the 
passage  and  current  of  our  lives.'* 

The  healthy  tone  of  this  author's  mind  pervades  every  page  in 
his  book.  He  is  given  to  rhapsodies  on  the  glory  of  warfare,  but 
he  by  no  means  advocates  that  state  of  things  so  eloquently 
expressed  in  the  couplet  at  the  head  of  this  article.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  gives  the  preference  to  learning,  art,  and  science.  He 
could  see  the  tinselled  splendour  of  the  state  fall  away,  provided 
the  refinements  of  life  were  left  for  man's  consolation.  To  be 
.  sure,  Richard  Braihwait  lived  two  centuries  back,  and  Lord  John 
Manners  enjoys  (or  rather  endures)  the  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Henry  Peachum,  in  his  book,  published  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  gives  much  wholesome  counsel  to  gentle- 
men on  their  carriage  in  the  University."  If  we  may  rely  on  the 
authority  of  this  writer  (and  he  took  orders  at  Cambridge),  the 
universities  have  seriously  degenerated.  Speaking  of  a  residence 
at  the  University,  he  says  : — So  there  is  no  infamy  abaseth  the 
value  and  esteem  of  a  gentleman  all  his  life  after,  more  than  that 
procured  by  sloath  and  error  in  the  Universities."  Now-a-daye, 
neither  sloth  nor  the  grossest  debauchery  affect  the  character  of 
an  University  man.  He  may  be  a  seducer,  a  gambler,  a  drunkard, 
and  an  ignoramus — but  he  is  a  gentleman  by  hirih, 

''And,"  continues  Henry  Peachum,  ''a«  in  a  delicate  garden  kept  by  a 
cunning  hand,  and  overlooked  with  a  curious  eye,  the  least  disorder  or  raak- 
nesse  of  any  one  flower,  putteth  a  beautifull  bed  or  well  contrived  knot  out 
of  square,  when  rudenesse  and  deformity  is  bom  withal,  in  rough  and 
undressed  places :  so,  believe  it,  in  this  Paradise  of  the  Muses,  the  least 
neglect  and  impression  of  Error's  foot,  is  so  much  the  more  apparent  and 
censured,  by  how  much  the  sacred  arts  have  greater  interest  in  the  cultuTO 
of  the  mind  and  correction  of  manners." 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  as  it  is  not. 

«*  Wherefore,"  continue^  the  writer,  "your  first  care,  even  with  palling  off 
your  boots,  let  be  the  choice  of  your  acquaintance  and  company,  for  as 
infection," — &c.  &c. 

Whereas  the  first  care  of  a  young  man  is  too  often  no  other  than 
to  initiate  himself  in  the  vices  and  frivolities  of  his  fellow* 
students.  He  is  beset  by  tradesmen  eager  to  become  his  creditors; 
and  if  he  does  not  acquire  much  learning,  at  least  he  contracts 
very  gentlemanly  debts.  Before  closing  Mr,  Peachum 's  book,  we 
wiH  extract  therefrom  a  very  truthful  sentiment.    He  says, — ? 
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^  Our  speeeh  ought  to  resemble  plate,  wherein  neither  the  curiousnesse  of 
the  picture,  or  fair  proportion  of  letters,  but  tlie  weight  is  to  be  regarded." 

Richard  Bratbwait  limits  the  yocation  of  a  gentleman  to  intel- 
•leetu^  actiyity  or  "personall  exploits  in  the  field  and  on  this 
point  his  views  are  not  so  enlarged  as  might  be  expected,  judging 
from  the  general  tenour  of  his  work.  He  attaches  too  much 
importance  to  the  means  whereby  a  man  lives,  and  does  not 
recognise  the  trader.  His  book  is  rather  directed  against  ignorant 
men  of  birth  ;  and  while  he  condemns  them  as  unworthy  the  dis- 
tinction .  of  gentlemen,  h^  forgets  to  judge  other  classes  by  his 
standard  of  gentility.  He  does  not  assert  that  any  man,  be  he 
peer  or  peasant,  if  he  have  certain  mental  and  moral  qualifications, 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  gentleman.  And  this  omission 
is  a  serious  defect  in  his  work.  But  when  we  call  to  mind  the  era 
in  which  the  author  wrote,  we  must  make  all  allowances  for  this 
single  narrowness,  and  accept  the  large  amount  of  information  he 
has  handed  down  to  us. 

He  was  an  upholder  of  the  dignity  of  the  soldier,  but  he  did  not 
admire  that  reckless  daring  whereby  many  heroes  of  old  won 
renown. 

O  Gentlemen,"  he  exckums,  ''how  many  of  your  ranke  and  qualitie  have 
perished  by  standing  on  these  terms  !  how  many,  and  those  of  the  choicest 
and  selected'st  rank,  have  exposed  themselves  to  extremes  danger,  whereby 
ihey  might  gaine  themselves  the  stile  of  valiant !  how  many,  even  upon 
trifling  occasions,  have  gone  into  the  field,  and,  in  their  heat  of  blood,  have 
fallen  !  Sure  I  am,  their  deare  countrey  hath  felt  their  losse,  to  whom  in  all 
due  respect  they  should  have  tendered  both  love  and  Ufe,  and  not  have 
made  prodigall  expence  of  that  which  might  have  beene  a  meanes  to 
Btrengtnen  and  support  her  state." 

He  discourses  somewhat  timidly  of  the  means  a  gentleman  is  at 
liberty  to  employ  in  the  vindication  of  his  fair  name.  He  was 
evidently  an  anti-duellist ;  but,  conscious  of  the  contempt  the  pro- 
mulgation of  his  sentiments  on  this  head  would  excite,  he  treads 
his  ground  cautiously,  evidently  in  fear  of  compromising  himself 
by  a  decided  opinion.  He  counsels  gentlemen  to  avoid  quarrel- 
some men,  and  is  especially  severe  upon  professed  duellists ;  but 
he  lacks  boldness  in  the  exposition  of  his  real  sentiments  in  the 
matter. 

^  Yet  respect  to  our  good  name,  being  indeed  the  choicest  and  sweetest 
perfume,  must  not  be  so  sleighted  as  to  incurre  apparent  termes  of  disgrace, 
and  not  labour  to  wipe  off  that  staine,  by  shewing  some  arguments,  that  wee 
have  so  much  conceit  as  to  apprehend  what  an  injurie  is,  and  so  much  spirit 
as  to  take  revenge  on  him,  by  whom  the  injurie  is  offered." 
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Until  Tcrj  lately,  few  writers  haTe  eiq>i«8nd  limuelres  as 
antagontsttc  to  the  principles  of  duelling.  And  to  this  day,  so 
.  fiiroDg  is  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  eustom,  that  a  jury  caanot 
be  found  to  oonriet  a  prisoner  for  hariog  shot  his  man  nor 
are  there  many  men  who  hare  the  moral  courage  to  jt£sm  a 
challenge. 

Bttomiing  up  the  chacacter  of  a  gmtleman,  Bmthwait  deecribes 
hitn  as  a  man  of  himself,  without  the  addition  of  either  taiWr, 
milliBer,  seamster,  or  haberdasher, — as  one  who  .aeons  baseueas 
more  than  want,  and  holds  nobkness  his  sole  worth. 

A  crest,**  he  sa^  *^  dkfda^  hm  home,  hat  his  «wn  Mtkns  exprease 
hanseUe.  He  aoornes  pride  as  a  derogation  to  gentry.  He  btdk  been 
yoatbfull,  but  his  maturer  experience  hath  so  ripped  ium,  as  he  hates  to 
become  either  gull  or  cheat.  He  admires  nol&tqg  more  than  a  constant 
spirit,  derides  nothing  move  than  a  yecjewat  cegditiaa,  cariinaeefe  nolfting 
'wei^  BH>ie  hrfimarae  than  a  prepared  leariDtioa." 

He  further  describes  him  as  neither  jonetyil  nor^ervile.  HehoMs 
that  no  complement  gives  more  accompltshment ;  and  tint  he 
intends  more  the  tillage  of  his  mind  than  his  ground ;  yet  does 
not  suffer  that  to  grow  wild. 

^No  object,"  continues  the  writer,  ^^can  withdrawe  him  from  himselfe ; 
«r  so  j£stract  his  denrss  as  to  eovet  ou^t  mwcHrtfaSy.  BeercatkBS  he 
admits,  net  te  asfeisfie  his  stase,  baft  srtaAe  hdmadfe.  AoyainteBce  hp 
cntoKtahws  with  ieBDe,  but  retaines  ivHh  fwrn—r/* 

Such  the  ideal  gentleman,  limned  Bome  two  lumdred  years 
nnce  by  Richard  Brathwidt ;  and  now,  as  then,  how  far  short  of 
the  ideal  do  many  world-esteemed  gentlemen  fail !  The  sde  tests 
.  of  a  gentleman,  now-a-days,  are  birth,  wealth,  and  a  worldly 
honour.  If  he  have  been  gently  bom  and  have  passed  with  no 
slight  upon  his  honour,  the  world  dubs  him  gentlenuin.  He  may 
become  the  grossest  sensualist^  he  may  seduce  his  friend's  daugh- 
ter (provided  he  will  meet  the  friend  afterwards),  but  he  is  never- 
theless a  gentleman. 
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^  Love  sect  ihA  wUh  ihe  eyw,  but  with  the  nxiiia  ; 
And  thenalbie  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind." 

Shakapeare. 


I.— THE  RENDEZVOUS. 


.  It  iras  a  id«pk  iiiglit.  Tliie  iieayeas  were  gloomy  with  an 
approadiiiig'BtoiiD.  At  fhe  entrance  of  Glouoeftter,  leaning  against 
ike  wall  'Of  a  lavge  and  anoient  anaoraion,  stood  a  jonng  cavalier, 
mv^loped  an  a  dark  aioak,  -fieiee  entirely  kidden  by  a  aloncked 
iMkt.  In  a  low  tone  be  wag  knanning  ifae  celebrated  refrain  of 
Ike  GavaBeiB : — 

"  Down  with  the  dead  man  !  down  with  the  dead  man  I 
Doiwn  with  iSio  dead  man  :  let  bim  fie  V* 

He  was  interrupted  by  tbe  noise  of  a  window  opening  above  hvax, 
and  three  taps  gently  sounding,  assured  bim  that  bis  signal  bad 
been  answered.  A  letter  fell  at  bis  feet.  He  picked  it  up,  but 
ike  darkness  prevented  kis  seading  it.  Tke  window  cloeed  gently 
again,  and  he  hastened  away  to  a  light  be  espied  at  some  little 
<tiataDce,  ^and  waa  engaged  in  mi  enraptured  peooBal  of  tke  i)illet, 
wben  bis  ^erving-man  approacbed. 

**  Bad  news,  Master  Wyntoun,*'  said  tbe  wortby  jnan«  **  Her 
maid  says  it  will  be  impossible  to  admit  you  to-night.'* 

"  'Slifel  Robert,  tby  news  is  so  stide,  tbat  it  is  worthless. 
I  kave  kere  assurance  worth  that  of  fifty  jnaids  :  we  are  to  be  at 
tbe  garden  gsAe  precisely  lat  twelve,  snd  than  she  kerself  will 
admit  as." 

Robert  winced  a  Kitle.  In  spite  of  ike  dolorous  aspect  witk 
wkich  be  bad  communicated  bis  bad  news,  bis  reception  of  ibis 
inielligeBoe  did  not  display  any  es^er  anxiety  4>n  bis  part  for 
tke  ^proposed  admission. 

"  It  must  be  nearly  twelve  now,"  qnetii  Master  Wyntoun, 
reflective^. 

Robert  oould  joot  gainsay  tke  &ct ;  so  ike  two  samitered  slowly 
on  towards  tke  .gnrdeii,  wkick  was  at  tke  hwik  »of  tke  street  in 
whksk  tb^y  i»tood. 
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Master  Wyntoun  was  a  daring,  gallant  fellow  enough,  but 
troubled  by  an  uncomfortably  jealous  disposition,  which  his  com- 
paratife  poverty  fostered  to  an  unhappy  degree.  He  was  the 
suitor  of  Mistress  Florimel  Ruffhead,  the  beauty  of  Gloucester, 
and  an  heiress  ;  who,  although  she  returned  his  affection,  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  so  strictly  guarded  by  her  father,  and,  on  the  other, 
so  surrounded  by  admirers,  that,  except  in  the  rare  clandestine 
meetings  she  was  enabled  to  give  him,  kept  him  in  a  constant  state 
of  supense  and  jealousy.  But  one  five  minutes  by  her  side  sufficed 
to  dispel  his  gloom  and  anxiety. 

Among  the  rivals  Master  Wyntoun  most  dreaded,  was  the 
reckless,  roaring,  rioting,  gallant  Sir  Patrick  O'Reilly,  who  had 
recently  made  Gloucester  ring  with  his  exploits.  He  had  made 
open  love  to  Mistress  Ruffhead,  and  although  coldly  received,  he 
could  not  be  daunted  in  the  pursuit.  Sir  Patrick  was  a  **  broth 
of  a  boy."  His  Irish  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  made  him  the 
terror  of  the  quiet,  worthy  citizens  of  Gloucester  ;  and  the  reason 
will  be  best  gathered  from  his  conversation  with  Brag,  his  serving- 
man.  They  are  now  coming  up  the  street  Master  Wyntoun  has  jast 
left.    Sir  Patrick  is 

^  Flashed  with  insolence  and  wine," 

and  listens  but  with  indifferent  attention  to  the  expostulations  of 
his  serving-man  : — 

"  Don't  talk  to  me.  Brag ;  I 've  made  up  my  mind  to  some 
excitement  to-night :  I  can*t  sleep  peaceably  without  it.** 
But,  good  Sir  Patrick—" 

"Not  a  word!" 

"  If  it  should  reach  the  ears  of  Mistress  Beatrice  ?  " 

"  Well — and  what  then  ?  When  a  man  is  away  from  the  eyes 
he  loves,  he  makes  love  to  the  first  pair  of  eyes  convaniant  to  that 
same — Women  never  love  a  man  the  less  for  a  taste  of  fighting 
and  flirting ;  they're  too  sensible  for  that,  altogether." 

"  Ah  !  Sir  Patrick— ' 
What  is  fighting  ?    The  amusement,  the  relaxation,  the 
repose  of  life  !    Existence  would  be  a  blind  horse  in  a  mill,  were 
it  not  for  a  little  relaxation  of  that  sort." 

"  But  surely  Mistress  Beatrice  wouldn't  like  to  hear  of  fighting?** 

"  She  would — she  would !  Bri^,  my  boy,  observe  this  as  a 
safe  rule: — Women  admire  a  little  innocent  inconstancy;  it's* 
compliment  paid  to  the  sex  in  general.    What  is  a  man,  and  an 
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Irishmaii,  to  do  ?  Was  I  sent  into  this  big  universe,  and  educated 
at  Kilkenny,  to  rot  away  in  a  dirty  sentimental  idleness?  Devil 
a  bit !  I  '11  not  be  idle  !  I  '11  stir  myself !  I  '11  fight  somebody 
to-night !  " 

"  Oh!  please  dont." 

**  I  will !    I 'm  not  a  brute  to  sleep  away  an  existence — " 

**  There  *s  nobody  stirring — " 
Then  I  '11  knock  at  some  door,  and  request  the  gentleman  to 
get  out  of  bed  and  refresh  himself  with  a  few  passes  here.  Don't 
quake  in  that  way,  you  villain !    Be  a  man ;  you  '11  enjoy  this 
little  refreshment  yourself." 

Indeed,  Sir  Patrick,  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  take  any 
refreshment  between  meals  !  " 

"  Pho  !  excitement  is  necessary  to  the  quietude  of  your  nerves. 
I  never  sleep  soundly  when  I  go  to  bed  drunk  with  doing  nothing 
— What's  that?  There — ^yonder!  Two  men  creeping  by  a 
garden  wall — Come  along  ;  wo  '11  have  something  to  do  now — " 

In  vainr  Brag  remonstrated — Sir  Patrick  was  off  in  pursuit, 
while  his  unwilling  Sancho  followed  this  Quixote  of  excitement, 
who,  as  our  readers  may  perceive,  was  a  "  fast  man  "  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

II.— A  SLIGHT  MISTAKE. 

The  darkness  about  the  garden  wall  was  so  great,  that  one 
could  scarcely  see  a  yard  before.  The  cathedral  clock  was  boom- 
ing solemnly  the  midnight  hour  over  the  silent  town,  as  Master 
Wyntoun  bade  Robert  look  from  the  angle  of  the  street  to  see  if 
any  one  was  coming.  He  then  gave  three  gentle  taps  at  the 
garden  gate,  which  opened  at  once. 

Is  that  you^  Charles  ?  "  whispered  a  soft  voice. 

t(  Yes." 

"Alone?" 
Robert,  to  keep  watch*    Is  all  quiet  ?  " 

"  AU." 

"  I  must  wait  a  second  or  two  for  Robert's  return." 
The  whispers  attracted  Sir  Patrick  to  the  spot.. 
Master  Wyntoun,  imagining  him  to  be  Robert,  seized  his  arm, 
and  whispered : — 

"  Follow  ;  you  must  watch  in  the  garden." 

He  led  Sir  Patrick  into  the  garden.    The  gate  was  closed. 
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The  dairkneBfl  was  iBieme;  but  Sir  Patrick  was  - awitre  ^b».t  the 
lovers  had-  tripped  airaj,  though  whither  h»  knew  not. 

"  I  'U  deep  soondly  to-night,"  was  his  joyous  r^eetion  ;  and, 
groping  his  way,  he  tried  to  gain  the  house. 

Robert  by  this  time  had  returned,  but  findiag  dnr  gate  dosed, 
was  greatly  puzzled. 

Brag,  alarmed  at  the  probable  isBse  of  tho  aflhrentnrev 
steaMng  ofiv  when  he  ran  up  f^^shui  Bebort. 

Who's  that?"  thej  both  exclaimed $mi  botJ»  hvafd 
wi&miliar  yoices. 

"  Don*t  challenge  me,  sir,"  said  Bragf  pompou^y.  I  deam 
for  the  present  to  keep  the  peaee  ;  but  I'm  a  foimidattef  Mhw, 
sir — very  formidable  !  " 

Robert  laughed,  and  grasped  him  tighter. 
I  tremble  tei  draw  my  swerd^"  saiil  Brwg;  ^Immfiu^  ^ 
bloody  ean&efiMMes  f  " 

'*Draw — draw,"  replisd  Robert,  stei3iiy»  '*aftdlet  t^  eon* 
sequences  be -bloody ;  the  bloodier  the*  bettor,  in  faet." 

Loose  your  hold— you  ane  gross  aad  mnsdidar.  IS  I  mnai 
]>uni6h  this  insolence — draw !  " 

Robert  quietly  unsheathed  his  sword. 

But  Brag  had  no  sooner  felt  himself  released  than  he  made  a 
good  run  for  it,  and  vanished.  Robert  laughed,  and  then  sheath- 
ing his  sword,  prepared  to  await  his  master's  return. 

III.— CONSEQUENCES. 

Master  Wyntovn  was  supramely  happf,  aittii^at  thodeoi  ti  lm 
beloved  Florimel,  psuvbig  forth  ia  impassioned  aoceot»tlie  ld«tory 

of  his  feelings  since  their  last  meetnig. 

Tell  me  it  agaiti  I  "  ske^said^  tendeiiy.. 
Do  you  doubt  my  love  ?  " 
"  No  ;  but  I  like  to  hear  you  repeat  the  words  'I  lo9»  you.' 
I  could  pass  whole  days  thus/' 
**  I  love  you." 

She  kissed  him  on  the  eyes  as  he  said  itv 

'*  How  can  I  but  love  one  so  good,  so  beaobiiiiirf  " 

Ah,  but  I  shall  grow  old  ;  ami  then—" 
**  And  then  ?  " 

*'Then — but  I  wilt  sug  the  consequeneesp;"  amd  m>  a  low 
street  voioe,  soavcely  raised  above  a  whi^r,  she^sang: 
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Qtaifyf  gulf  flairali  the  toub 

In  the  summtr  air ; 
Withered,  withered  droops  the  rose 

Winter  would  not  spare  ! 
S)wuelfy,  swMtly  Mooins  libe  eiieek 

In  its  yontidxA  pviou' ; 
Bui  how  pale  and  mm  the  cheek 

In  its  eyentiiue  ! 

Bsanty  lite»but  for  aa  heur 

hk  a  loTer's  eye  ; 
Then  like  this  poor  summer  flow'v 

It  must  fade  and  die. 
Fassf  OB  lives  but  for  an  hour 

(How  delieNusty !) 
Thes  like  ifaSe  poor  withered  flow*r 

It  Tomt  fade  and  die. 


She  ceased.  He  had  no  time  to  thsnk  her,  for  at  this  moatent 
Sir  Patrick  stumbled  into  the  room. 

"  Sir  Patrick  OHeilly !  "  tliej  both  esrelaimed. 

In  an  instant  ChaTietr  yrtt»  m  his  feet.  The  three  fftre 
emharrassed.  Florimel  was  alarmed  to  find  her  old  perseeutor 
thus  intruding  on  her  presence ;  ^r  Patrick  was  amazed  at 
seeing  hisi  prudish  fianie,  who  had  rejected  idl  his  advtmces,  thu« 
admitting  a  lorer  to  a  tite-^-t^e.  Charles  Wjirtoun  hod  ceitais 
jealous  misgivings. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir  ?    he  furiously  exdainxed. 
Who  sm  If   I 'm  mys^,  at  your  semee.    Havmg  tlins 
satisfied  your  reasonable  curiosity  on  that  pmnt,  I 'd  like  to  k&ov 
who  yon  may  he.   You  take  such  an  interest  m  me,  that  I  fed 
already  like  a  relation  to  you — say  a  brother !  ** 

**  This  assurance,  sir,  is  intolerable.    What  do  you  here  ? 

"  If  you  come  to  that,  what  naay  you- he  doing  here  ?  " 

Ufaster  Wyntoun  saw  there  was  but  one  course  open,  and  drew 
his  sword. 

"  Defend  yourself,  sir !  " 

«  Is  it  defend  you  said  ?  Nothing  can  better  express  my  sen- 
timents.** 

"  Charles  ?  Charfes !    excJahned  Plorimei,  « what  would  you!" 

ATenge  myself,*'  he  replied  bittcrfy. 
"  Let  us  step  into  die  garden,**  suggested  Sir  Patrick. 
«  Sir,  I  avenge  insults  on  the  spot." 

Impossible  here," 
"  You  shall  see  !  " 
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Wjntoun  adyanced  on  him.  Sir  Patrick's  scruples  ranisbed 
before  the  rapier's  pointy  and  be  drew. 

Florimel  screamed,  and  sank  almost  lifeless  into  a  cbair.  On 
recoyering  ber  senses  a  minute  afterwards,  sbe  was  alone. 

Alone  :  but  tbe  borrible  clink  of  swords,  and  tbe  burried  ACiiffle 
of  feet  in  tbe  adjoining  room,  cut  sbai*plj  on  ber  sense,  filing  ber 
soul  witb  terror.   The  combat  seemed  to  her  to  endnl-e  ages. 

The  noise  ceased.  She  half  rose  from  ber  cbair — racked  with 
suspense — all  ber  senses  painfully  acute.  A  groan  is  beard. 
Heayens !  if  it  should  be  ber  lorer  that  has  fallen  ! 

Sbe  has  not  strength  to  moye.  Her  tongue  cleares  to  tbe  roof 
of  ber  mouth  :  sbe  is  paralysed  by  bort'or.  Her  loyer  ruabes  in 
witb  bis  sword  drawn.  Florimel  sinks  upon  her  knees,  and, 
amidst  a  flood  of  tern,  proffers  an  inaudible  thanksgiring  to  the 
Proyidence  that  has  spared  him. 

Charles  is  pale  and  haggard.  He  approaches  ber  with  a 
deyilish  sneer,  curling  bis  lip,  and  stands  motionless  beside  her 
whilst  she  prays.    When  sbe  had  ceased,  be  saya: 

* '  He  need  s  your  prayers. ' ' 

**  Who  ?  "  sbe  answered,  almost  bewildered. 

Charles  pointed  witb  bis  sword  to  the  room  be  bad  just  left,  and 
said,  **  He,  who  lies  there  ;  tbe  victim  of  your  falsehood  I  ** 

"  Oh,  God  !  oh,  God  !  is  be  dead  ?  "  she  sobbed. 

•*  Ay,  dead  !    Weep  for  him  ;  and  curse  m«,  who  slew  him  ! 

"  Charles,  Charies — I  cannot  bear  aright — ^you  do  not — no, 
no,  no — you  cannot  suspect.  But  yet  your  words— that  ioy  coid* 
ness,  and  that  look  of  bate.    Tell  me — ^what  do  yon  sui^ect  ?  " 

**  Nothing.    I  am  conyinced — " 

"  Convinced  of  what  V* 

He  laughed  sardonically. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  Charles,  do  not  wrong  me  witb  suBpiciena 
which  are  infamous — be  plain  witb  me.'' 

So  young — so  lovely— yet  sq  false!  "  be  exclaimed,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself. 

**  Do  you  think  Sir  Patrick  was — ^was  my  lover  ?  "  • 

**  Even  so.    Have  you  effrontery  enough*  to  deny  it  ?  " 
Oh,  great  Heaven  support  me  !    Charles  believes  me  false  ! " 
she  shrieked,  as  sbe  buried  her  face  in  ber  bands,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Wyntoun  sheathed  his  sword,  and  laughed  in  derisiofi. 

A  violent  knocking  at  the  door,  witb  commands  to  open, 
startled  them  both. 
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**  There  is  my  father/'  whispered  Florimel ;  if  he  sees  jou 
here,  he  will  kill  us  both.** 

I  care  not.    Life  is  worthless  now." 
"  Oh,  Charles,  pity— pity  !  " 

**  You  had  none  on  me !  My  heart  was  to  be  broken  with- 
out 

"  Open  !  open  !  or  I  force  the  door,"  shouted  Sir  John  Ruff- 
head,  without. 

"  You  will  not  brave  his  fury  ?  '*  said  Florimel. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  replied^ 
Open,  I  say  I    Another  instant  and  I  crush  the  door !  " 

"  Will  you  let  my  name  be  bandied  about  in  every  danderous 
mouth      Charles — ^take  me  from  here  ;  save  me  — " 

"  Open  !     shouted  Sir  John. 

"  Save  me !  " 

"Open!" 

"  It  will  soon  be  too  late  — " 

Charles  hesitated  for  another  moment,  and  then  bidding  her 
follow,  in  a  sombre  tone  he  opened  the  wiiidow,  took  out  a  rope 
ladder  with  which^he  had  provided  himself,  and  began  to  fasten  it. 

The  door  was  about  to  be  burst  open.  The  ladder  was  fixed — 
Florimel  descended — Charles  folbwed,  and  closed  the  window, 
just  as  the  door  gave  way  with  a  crash,  and  Sir  John,  followed  by 
several  servants  bearing  lights  and  drawn  sword?,  rushed  into  the 
room. 

It  was  empty. 

**  Did  no%  i)m  noise  proceed  from  this  room  ?  "  asked  Sir  Jolm. 
"  It  did." 

Search — quick.    Where  is  my  daughter  ?    Search  !  " 
Presently  two  servants  returned^  bei^rin'g  in  Sir  Patrick, 
wounded. 

«  Who  is  this  ?  " 

"  One  who  was  never  jinked  before,"  feebly  answered  Sir 
Patrick,  covering  his  pain  mih  his  usual  levity.  "  It  *s  unpleasant, 
that  fighting  in  the  dark — ^you  see  nothing  but  the  wounds  you 
get— and — ^ugh  ! — ^beyond  the  insecurity  of  it — you  are  unable  to 
see  a  gentlemanly — smile — on  the  face  of  your  adversary— which 
—seems  to  say— say  "  at  your  service — sir.  Did  you — ever 
happen  to  fight  in  the  dark — ?  " 

"  What  do  you  here,  sir  ?  "  said  Sir  John,  enraged. 

"  Bleed— I  think,"  replied  Sir  Patrick. 

NO.  XUI. — VOL.  VTI.  li  L 
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How  came  you  h&re, — and  for  wliat  V 
"  I  don't — exactly  remember — " 
A  serrant  came  in»  exclaiming    Sir  John  !  Sir  John  !  '* 
"Well,  sir,  what?" 
Mistress  Florimel  has  just  run  out  of  the  garden  with  a 
gentleman,  who  knocked  me  down,  and  closed  the  gate  on  me.** 

Ha !  my  daughter !  my  daughter  !   To  horse  !   Pursue  her  ! 
Cut  the  villain  to  pieces !  '*    Then  turning  to  Sir  Patrick,  be 
said,  "  Sir,  you  shall  answer  this.  — *' 
Sir  Patrick  had  fainted. 

IV.— FINESSE. 

Master  Hyacinth  Dribble  was  a  disgraced  diplomatist,  who, 
shut  from  the  exciting  intrigues  of  politics,  consoled  himself  with 
those  of  private  life  ;  mixed  up  with  everybody's  ooncems.  he 
generally  contrived  to  make  matters  worse  by  the  most  resolute 
persistence  in  what  he  called  finesse:  which  he  said  was  the 
only  lever  of  society  ;  the  only  iustrunjent  worthy  of  -an  intellect 
t0  use. 

Ey  cultivating  a  habit  of  adroit  finesse,"  he  would  say,  "  the 
mind  becomes  prepared  for  every  emergency.  I  never  write  ti 
letter^  but  I  contrive  to  get  it  delivered  by  stratagem.  I  tell 
incredulous  people  the  .truth  in  order  that  they  nmy  not  believe  it; 
and  credulous  people  falsehood,  that  they  may.  I  pay  my  bills  by 
stratagem  ;  and  borrow  money  on  nice  calculations  of  chances. 
Thus  the  mind  becomes. sha^ened  on  the  whetstone  of  ingenuity, 
breathing  the  very  atmosphere  of  felicitous  falsehood.'* 

Some  one  objectii^  that  trivialities  weaken  the  grasp  of  the 
mind,  he  replied:  "No,  Sir;  it. is  a  maxim  with  me  that  atten- 
tion should  be  kept  alive  on  small  matters  ;  great  ones  force  it. 
If  the  great  alone  are  memorable,  yet  is  it  to  trifles  that  they,  owe 
their  birth.  The  glorioua  oak  springs  from  the  insignificant 
acorn  ;  when  it  in  its  turn  would  fain  produce,  lo  !  an  acorn  is  all 
the  result.    In  life,  sir,  true  philosopby  directs  Usdf  to  acorns." 

Hyacinth  Dribble  suppressed  all  ^tbuaiasin,  all  sympathy,  all 
feeling  ;  that  is  the  e^presision  of  them. 

**Men,*'  h^  would  observe,  "are  pawns  on  the  worid's  chess- 
board, and,  to  play  the  game  and  win,,  th^  diplomatist  wants 
intellect,  but  not  heart.  I  never  shake  hands  with  finjrbody  ;  it 
would  exhibit  feeling  ;  and  >  feeling  is  .ruioous.    A  politician  who 
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exhibits  sympathy  is  sure  to  be  pestered  or  plaees  and  emola- 
ments.  If  a  man  were  to  see  me  kiss  my  niece,  he  would  thrust  a 
petition  into  mj  hand,  with  so  many  rhetorical  flourishes  about 
my  good  nature  and  noble  disposition,  that  I  could  not  jrefuse  him 
witirattt  appearing  a  hypocrite.'' 

Sudi  was  Hyacinth  Dribble,  uncle  and  almost  a  father  to  the 
Mistress  Beatrice  Sir  Patrick  0*lleilly  loved.  He  had  received 
from  his  friend  Sir  John  Ruffhead  a  full  account  of  the  elopement 
of  his  daughter,  with  a  request  for  advice  and  assistance. 
Delighted  at  being  called  upon  for  some  exercise  of  his  finesse,! 
was  with  extraordinary  pleasure  that  he  heard  his  niece,  Beatrice, 
demand  permisnon  to  offer  her  friend  Florimel  an  asylum  in  his 
house  for  a  few  weeks ;  as  she  was  secretmg  herself  from  the  fuvy 
of  her  father  tiU  she  could  have  an  explanation  with  her  lover. 
He  accorded  the  pennission  at  once  ;  ordered  her  to  write  to 
Florimel  without  delay  ;  and  himself  wrote  to  Sir  John,  telling 
him  to  come  up  to  town,  as  he  had  the  bird  in  his  net. 

V.-JEALOUSY. 

The  reader  knows  very  well  ,  that  Master  Wyntoun  was  very 
absurd  to  suspeet  his  Florimel ; — ^but  Charles  was  not  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  ;  he  could  only  reason  from  appearances : 
and  they  were  decidedly  against  her.  lake  all  minds  in  which 
a  sufi^icion  has  been  awakened,  he  coloured  every  circumstance 
with  the  yellow  tiui,  and  explaining  them  only  according  to  one 
obstinate  idea,  amassed  a  tolerable  amount  of  evidence. 

In  the  first  place  :  he  remembered  to  have  heard  it  remarked 
how  a  gentleman  whose  name  was  believed  to  be  Sir  Patrick 
O'Beilly  had  followed  Miss  Buffhead  to  church,  in  her  promenades, 
and  on  other  occasions,  with  signs  of  the  most  unmistakeable 
admiration. 

In  the  second  place :  he  remembered  that  Florimel 's  maid  had 
been  instructed  to  say  that  she  could  not  admit  him  on  the  night 
in  question,  whereas  she  changed  her  resolution,  and  wrote  to  him 
herself,  to  name  the  hour.  What  could  this  betoken,  but  that  she 
had  first  appointed  a  meeting  with  Sir  Patrick,  and  had  therefore 
told  her  miaid  to  put  him  (Oharks)  off  till  another  time  ;  and  that 
having  subsequently  heard  that  Sir  Patrick  would  not  come  that 
night,  she  had  written  to  Charles  accordingly. 

Tlwse'two  fBBBts.{l)  expkinad  her  astODiahment  «nd  alarm  on 
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tbe  appearance  of  Sir  Patrick  ;  and  Sir  Patrick's  aetontahment  at 
the  appearance  of  another  loyer. 

The  result  was  confirmed  by  her  agon  j  when  she  heard  Sir 
Patrick  had  fallen,  and  the  anxiety  not  to  have  her  ''name 
bandied  about  in  slanderous  moutha ;"  not  to  mention  many  other 
facts  and  expressions  now  recalled  by  the  curious  peering  of  a 
mind  into  all  the  pruriencies  of  conjecture.  ^  '  ' 

All  this  while  it  never  occurred  to  Charles  that,  beyond  the 
grossneas  of  suspecting  a  youtig  girl  of  such  depraViiy^  tlrare'  could 
be  no  sort  of  motive  for  her  deceiving  hiin. '  &e  was  not  rich,  nor 
powerful,  nor  her  husband;  He  had  deemed  himself  too '  happy 
and  too  honoured  in  being  loved  by  her :  he  confeirod  no  honour, 
which' would  make  it  necessary  tor  her  to  stoop  to  low  deceit. 
This  never  occurred  to  him  :  because  jealousy  i&- advocate  for 
evil,  seeking  out  all  that  may  confirm  suspicion,  "but  avoiding  all 
that  may  confront  it.  Charles  Wyntoun  was  not  only  jealous  by 
nature,  but  he  was  at  that  period  of  life  when  young  men,  not 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  having  their  illusions  shattered,  after 
thinking  all  women  angels,  are  prone  to  think  them  devils  ;  there 
is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  imagination  and  belief  in  depravity  which 
possesses  l&e  mind  at  that  period.  Charles^  therefore,  saw  nothing 
revolting  in  the  abst]*act  supposition  of  her  infamy:  he'believed 
the  testimony  of  his  senses,  he  said^he  relied  upon  the  facts! 

After  escaping  with  her  from  her  father's  house,  his  first 
endeavour  was  to  shield  her  from  pursuit,  and  with  this  view  he 
conducted  her  to  Stroud,  where  they  procured  conveyance  to 
London. 

Arrived  in  London,  he  coldly  demanded  if  she  had  any  friends 
to  whom  she  could  with  safety  be  taken  ;  and  she  replied,  that 
she  desired  to  be  taken  to  an  hotel  till  she  could  write  to  some 
one.  A  chilling  silencie  had  scarcely  been  broken  during  their 
journey ;  for  Florimel,  after  many  attempts  at  an  explanation  to 
which  he  coiild  not  listen^  and' many  oatns  at  whfeh  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  had  given  up  the  attempt  as  fruitless  for  the  present, 
hiding  that  when  his  mind  was  calmer,  and  he  reviewed  the 
circumstances  with  coolness,  her  explanation  would  be  Hstened  to 
more  effectually. 

Charles  took  her  to  an  hotel,  and  there  left  her,  vowing  that  he 
would  never  see  her  more.  She  did  hot  quite  believe  this :  -  hot 
still  he  said  it  with  so  eold  and  determined  an  air  that  it  made  her 
shudder.   The  next  moniing  she  wxote  to  Mistkvss  Beatrice,  who 
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herself  brought  back  her  answer,  and  carried  Florimel  to  Hyacinth 
Dribble's  ;  where  that  profound  courtier  assured  her  of  his  unfaiU 
ing.  protection. 

.  Hyacinth  Dribble  was  now  in  his  element.  Sir  John  arriv^ed, 
and  hastened  to  his  friend,  breathless  for  his  daughter. 

You  tell  me,  Master  Dnbble,"  said  he,  "  that  yon  hare  the 
bird  already  in  your  net." 
;     In  th^  Tery  house." 

Admirable  !     But  where  is  she  ?  —  I  '11  lock  the  young 
hussy  up  for  life. .  Let  me  see  her  at  once." 
"  Hush  I    She  may  orerhear  you  I  " 
«  Well— what  if  she  does  ?  " 
'  **  You  must  not  let  her  know  of  your  arrival ;  you  must  keep 
out  of  the  way." 

"Eh?    I  don't  understand  this— " 
.  "  Finesse  !    Confide  in  me.  You  have  secured  your  daughter : 
but  she  is  only  half  your  pursuit — ^you  want  her  lover  too—" 
.  "  Well— he 's  not  here,  is  he  ?  " 

"  No  :  but  toill  be,  I  have  little  doubt.  You  wish  to  ascertain 
who  he  is.  I  '11  do  it  for  you.  Keep  quiet.  I  am  on  the  watch. 
He  will  write — or  call — or  bribe  our  servants  ;  an  interview  may 
be  arranged.  I  will  warn  you  of  it — and  then  we  will  surprise 
them,  and  you  may  take  what  v^geance  you  please.  Eh  ?  is 
that  a  good  scheme  ?  " 

Capital !    I  repose  entirely  on  your  well-known  abilities  ? 
"  Aha !  finesse  !    Very  great  adept — ^though  I  say  it,  that 
shouldn't." 

VI.— SUSPICIONS  LAID  ASLEEP. 

Mistress  Beatrice  was  .very  happy  to  have  her  old  schoolfellow 
laying  with  her,  especially  as  she  was  hiding  from  the  fury  of  a 
father,  and  lamentug  the  injustice  of  a  lover ;  but  at  the  same 
time  Beatrice  was  rather,  uneasy,  about  one  point  in  her  fricnd*s 
narrative,  and  that  was  touching  the  attentions  of  Sir  Patrick,  and 
his  share  in  the  late  events.  She  had  heard. too  much. from 
Florimel  to  believe  that  Sir  Patrick  had  been  unfaithful,  and  knew 
too  much  of  Sir  Patrick  not  to  be  aware  of  his  wild,  rollicking 
propensities,  and  love  of  adventure  ;  still  it  was  not  so  gratifying 
to  her,  as  he  had  declared,  to  Brag  it  .would  be,  to  hear  of  his 
attentions  to  another,  and  she  was  more  and  more  anxious  that 
Florimel  should  be  reconciled  to  Charles ;  she  therefore  adrised 
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Florimel  to  write  to  him  a  full  tfnd*  enq^fioit  meount  of  all  she 
knew,  and  to  beg  him  to  explain  the  gmmdtF  of  bis  snspidens. 
This  was  done.  The  letter  was  answered,  and  evidently  flowed 
Charles  to  be  rdenting.  Absenee  from*  his  beloved,  and'  the 
unpleasant  natm^e  of  his  suspicions,  had  so  worfesd  npon  Hunfj  that 
be  was  now  as  anxious  to  be  convinced  of  her  innocence,  aa  he  had 
previously  been  to  detect  proofs  of  her  guilt.  Knowing  Ifftster 
Dribble  personally,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  calling  upon  him  ; 
was  pressed  to  stay  dinner;  had  several  under-toned- conv^rsatidns 
with  Florimel,  and  was  tolembly  convinced  he  had  wrongly  sus- 
pected her.  The  two  girls  retired  for  the  nighl^  leaving  Dribble 
and  Charles  still  over  their  wine,  as  was  th^  the  cuEftom. 

The  clock  struck  twelve,  and  still  the  two  gentlemen  sat  chatting 
and  drinking,  till,  in  one  of  those  pauses  which  somedmes  occur, 
and  are  broken  only  by  a  simultaneous  observation  of  the  fact, 
the  quick  ear  of  Hyacinth  Dribble  caught  the  sound  of  voices  above 
stairs,  one  of  which  he  pronounced  to  be  a  man*s: 

"  There's  some  one  in  my  niece's  room,"  he  said;  "  At  this 
time  of  night  that  does  not  look  over  virtuous." 

"Impossible!"  suggested  Charies. 

**  Nothing  is  impossible  with  Women;  Kark !  yes — that  is 
certainly  a  man's  voice.  Tes^  it  seenui  to  proceed  from  Beatrice's 
room;    Come  with  me  ]  I  may  need  your  assistance.** 

'*  Certainly, — if  you  really  think — " 

*•  Hush  !  tread  softly,  and  follow  me.'" 

The  two  rose,  and  left  the  roomi 


viisr^-THB  bscaee: 

Master  Dribble  was  right :  Ihera  was  a  . mmi  mill  his  nieee,  and 
that  man  was  Sir  Patrick  O'BeiUy^.  How  eame  heiin  heae  bondoiiv 
and  at  that  time  of  night  ? 

By  means  of  those  two  infallibla  expedients — audacity  and 
bribeiy.  He  had  been  refused  admittance  by  Beatrice — ^ke  deter- 
mined to  force  it  throng  the  maid  ;  and  riie^  influenoed  by  her 
feelings  of  humanity  and  thnee  half-erowns,  hod  conducted  him  to 
the  boudoir,  there  to  awwt  the  pleasum^  or  dic^leasure  of  her 
mistress.  Beatrice  was  not  sorry  to  learn  that  her  lover  awaited 
her ;  the  very  danger  her  incurred:  for  her  im»  compliment  enov^ 
to  disarm  a-  great  portion  of  her  anger,,  andi  she  was  curious*  to 
know  what  d^ence  he  would  make  of  his*  Giencester  adventura* 
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She  e&tered  the  boudoir^  therefore,  with  ft  well-fe^med  Mtoiudi- 
xne&t,  and  exclaimed,    Sir  Patrick  here ! " 

That  same  Sir  Patnek/'  he  replied,  whe  left  j<m  deqiairing 
ttod^wiicK  mw>mUmt»mJlk  an  inooiinim^t  lead  of  sorrow,  acciu 
mukkted  m  abeenee,  to  la^  it  all  at  your  feet,  and  onee  more  he 
laisfpf%  Tkat^%  Patrick,  whose  deep  devotion,  whcee  unblemished 
§iMatf,  et  oBtera^  aloae  reader  him  worth j  (dymt  notice^'* 

Wael^eare  enarsaeh  amraiiee?''  tisioaght  Beatriee ;  but  she 
mly  Mod    Ah,  Sir  Patriek !** 

I  lost  both  i^pe^  and  i^eep  away  from  yott.  Appetite, 
beeancie  jmac  angel  face  pmrsned  me  e?ety where,  and  so,  when  I 
looked  down  upon  my  plate,  there  it  was  sure  enough,  and  could  I 
have  the  heart  to  put  a  knife  across  it  ?   So  with  my  sleep  :  your 
face  was  on  the  piQow,  and  I  eoiildn't  wink  for  gaxing  at  it/* 
Could  you  not  fotget  me  amongst  all  the  bel^xni  Qloucester  ?" 
"  Belles  ?  Hags— aU  hags ! 
"  What, 

Bvery  mm  of  'em  t-^net  a  faee  wotih  a  look;  Though  to  be 
sure  I  was  a  mighty  bad  judge,  too  !  I  was  so  daazled  by  yotur 
heaofy  as  to  be  l^Eid-  to  erevy  charm  in  anothen  It 's  only  eagles 
that  can  gaee  atr  liie  &m  and  not  be  optically  iaconyaiiiexieed* 
Irishmen  have  mortal  vision,  and  vdiat  maii-*--abeTe  idl^  what 
IrishmaS''--eoiild  gase  on  ycm^  and  then  look  at  aaothet?" 

He  here  threw  away  his  hat  in  trani^rt,  and  kneeling  at  her 
feet,  offered  to  fsektie  her  hand,  but  she  applied  that  hand  with 
vigorous  energy  to  his  cheek,  exclaiming,  "  Monster  !  '* 

Madam ! he  replied,  by  no  means  satisfied  whh  this  answer. 
Monster  I  "  s^e  repeated, 
"  I'm  bothered,  entirely  !" 
Perddioo8>  inooBstanl  man !    Was  it  for  a  hag  that  ycRt  were 
Btab^Mr  in  Gloucester?    Was  ii  in  a  bag's"  apartment  you  yfisre 
found  atmidhight?" 

"  Why — ^botheration ! — the  fact  is — speaking  metn^hyncaUy — 
•  *  Do  not*  attempt^  to  answer  me.    I  know  all ! " 

Thenin  that  ease— I  will  frankly  confesa  that—" 
**  Yes  :  confess  to  gain  that  credit  fer  sincerity,  you  have  lost 
for  veracity.    Sir  Patrick,  yon  have  basely  wronged  mo,   Gho,  sir, 
go.    Your  appc«ranee  here  is  an  intmsiosi. ' ' 

"  I  see,"  he  replied  ;  "my  appearaoee  an  intruasen  ;  yes,  y^a*? 
you  no  longer  think  of  me — ^you  have  bestowed  your  love  upon 
some  olhev  blackguard — yon — . 
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"  I  ftdniire  your.  Msurance,  sir,  in  turning  the  ehitrge  of  iacon- 
stancj  against  me." 

''.Yery'^ell — upload  ignorance — plead  anything.  Be  a  genuine 
woman— *deny  your  yowsr—j^ace  ydnr  affecfttons  elsewhere,  I  dare 
say  .  I  shall  console  mys^lf-^in  time*  London  is  not  without 
women — women  who  are  beautiful  (not  so.  beautiful  as  yourself , 
perhaps) — ^fascinating  (not  quite  so  fascinating)  —  aocomplished 
(perhaps,  on  the  whde  not  quite  so  accomplished) — ^but  constant, 
much  more  constant,  and  willing  to  excuse  the  passing  follies  of 
their  lovers  when  sure  of  a  deep-seated  aff^tion." 

Beatrice  was  prevented  a  reply  by  her  maid's  hurrying  in  and 
whispering, — 

Master  *s  coming! '* 

We  are  lost — escape  is  impossible  ! "  exclaimed  Beatrice. 
3ay  I'm  your  cousin  —  it*s  the  relationship  usual  in  such 
cases,"  said  Sir  Patrick. 

"  No,  no,  no— hide  yourself— in  my  bed-room — quick  i" 

•  The  door  closed  on  him,  as  the  door  of  the  boudoir  opened,  and 
Dribble  appeared  with  Charles, 

Alone,  my  dear  !*'  said  the  diplomatist,  looking  rapidly  round 
the  room.    "  I  thought  I  heard  you  talking  to  Florim^  V* 
"  Yes — ^yes — but  she  left  me — just  now — '* 
**  And  I  rather  fancied  I  heard  other  voices,"  said  Dribble. 
•'  .Oh,  no !.  there  w^s  nobody  else." 
'     Ah  !  perhaps  it  was  the  cat,*'  observed  Dribble,  stSI  peering 
round.  »       .     .  , 

•  .**  Perhaps  so,"  replied  his  niece. 

It  could  not  have  been  a  man,"  pursued  her  uncle. 
"A  man?" 

'  "  No :  I  say,  it  could  not  haye^  been  a  m«n-rthough— really 
that  y^ry  much  resembles  a  man*s  hat,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
one  Sir  Patrick  hftd  thrown  aside  and  forgottidn,  in  his  hurry,  to 
J)ick  up  again. 

A  hat !"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  with  well  affected  surprise.  • 
"Oh,  me'm !"  said  her  maid  ;  **  oh — I  hope  you  won't  be  veiy 
— very  angry— oh,  sir — ^that  hat !"  ; 
"  Well,  what  do  you  know  of  it  ?" 
You  won't  blame  me,  sir — but-^dear,  dear  me!  it  belongs  to 
a  gentleman  as  comes  a  courting  o'  me." 
"  Courting  yott?" 

"  Yes,  sir  :  of  course  I  repulses  him  !    But  he  was  here  jnat 
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now~aDd,  heuing  footsteps,  he — he  ran  away  in  a  huriy,  and 
left  this  behind  him." 

Hjacbth  Dribble  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  so  shallov  an 
artifice  :  without  deigning  a  reply  he  walked  towards  the  bed-roooi 
door, .  Beatrice  seeing  his  intention,  placed  herself  before  him. 

**  Where  are  you  going,  uncle  ? 
'  **  Into  that  room,  niece." 
.      ImpoBfittble,  dear ! 
:  "/Why  so,  sweet  ?" - 

"  It  is — it  is  my  bed-room." 
'  "  Well,  there  is  nobody  in  it,  is  there  ?  " 

"  Now — well  I  declare  ! — now  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you 
were  going  to  suspect  me  ! — Do  you  then  doubt  my  principlet  ? 
— man  !  0  fie  !  uncle,  fie !  " 

r  Hyacinth  Dribble  appeared  to  trust  very  little  to  her  principles, 
for  without  answering,  ho  pulled  her  aside  and  opened  the  door, 
and  saying,  **  Charles,  follow  me,"  entered  thei  bed-room. 

Beatrice  sank  breathless  into  the  arms  of  her  maid,  expecting 
every  instant  to  hear  the  clash  of  swords.  There  was  a  dead 
ailence. 

.   **  What  can  this  mean  ? — Mary,  look — ^look  after  them — ** 
"  There  is  no  one  here,  me'm  !  " 
•«  No  one  ?  " 

"  No,  me'm — they  have  passed  through  the  little  door  leading 
to  the  passage." 

Most  fortunate — ^it  was  open  !  .  Sir  Patrick  has  availed  him- 
self of  it,  and  perhaps  escaped  into  the  garden.  Harjc !  hush  ! 
What  was  that  ?  I  thought  I  heard  confused  sounds — Hark  ! — 
They  are  seeking  everywhere — Hush! — I  cannot  endure  this 
suspense  !  "  and  Beatrice  staggered  after  her  uncle. 

•Sir  Patrick,  on  finding  himself  in  Beatrice's  bed-room,  was  not 
H  little  pleased  to  find  another  door  leading  from  it ;  this  he  lost 
no  time  in  availing  himself  of,  and  creeping  along  the  dark  pas- 
sage, he  reached  another  room,  which  he  traversed,  and  opening  a 
door,  started  at  beholding  Florimel  seated  before  her  looking-glass. 

*•  Merciful  Heaven  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "you  here — and — " 

"  Mistress  Ruffhead  !  But  I  have  no  time  to  explain— can  you 
oblige  me  with  the  loan  of  a  closet  for  a  few  minutes  ? 

"  Sir !  "  .  . 

*•  It 's  to  save  a  lady's  honour." 
r  "  You  save  a  lady's  honour  1" 
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Whi&t  1  here  tfaej  are !  Swesr  you  have  not  seca  me^  or 
the  honour  of  jour  £riend  Beatrice  will  be  lost«  Be  silent— feign 
ignoraBoe !  " 

Sir  Palriek  wms  in  anelto'i&anieiit  undeir  the  bed. 

Footsteps  were  heard  approaching  along  the  pMHHit|^  inid 
Florimel  heard  Dribble  say,  ''  He  must  have  pamd  this  mrf — he 
cannot  have  escaped."  She  was  breath]^«  If  they  sheidd^Medi 
her  room  and  find  Sir  Patrick  under  her  bed;  what  weald  C^ttdea 
think !  But  the  honour  of  Beatrice  was  «t  e^ake,  and  iSkai 
commanded  her  silence. 

The  footsteps  approached  her  room-^ihen  passed  onwards,  and 
then  returned  agadn.  A  knock  at  her  door  made  her  start,  and  it 
was  obhged  to  be  repeated  thnoe  before  she  coidd  snmmim  strengtii 
to  answer. 

Miss  Ruffhead — beg  your  pavdoa  &r'  distiabing  yon— «re 
you  in  bed  yet  ?  " 
"  No— no,  sir." 

"  Have  you  by  chance  heard  or  wen  any^  stranger — ^we  &&ey 
there  is  a  robbw  in  the  house." 

**  No— no — ^no,  sir." 
Do  not  be  alarmed,  I  he^ — ^we  shafl  find  him  to  a  certunty — 
you  need  be  under  no  uneasiness,  I  assure  youi" 

They  moved  away,  and  Florimel  breathed  again. 

"  Veiy  odd  where  he  can  be,*'  reimaarked  Dribble. 
Do  you  not  thinks  perhaps,  the  maid  told  the  truths  and  thai 
her  lover  really  had'  escaped  ?  " 

**  Never  believe  what  women  say,  as  a  geneml  tale :  new 
chambermaids  in  any  ease." 

"  I  see  no- trace  of  anybody," 
Let  us  descend.  We  will  bar  dl  the  doers^Ae  windows  me 
too  high  to  tempt  even  despair.  This  way  he  omnot  escape  us. 
In  the  meanwhile  yon  pretend  to  depart,  keeping  geed  watefa, 
however,  outside  ^e  garden^  and  I  will  pretend  to  be  pmfeelly 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  house,  and  retire  to  my  room 
as  if  tb  bed.  They  will  think  me  asleep-HiefIr  tiptoe  st^s  will 
soon  be  audible — and  I  shall  rash  out  and  smvrise  my  gentleman. 
Eh  ?  is  that  a  good  plan  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  prmnise." 

'*  Aha  !  nothing  but  finesse  !  " 

**  Your  niece  seems  to  have  caught  a  little  from  y«u." 

'*  Egad,  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  but  she  wfll  be  elerw  to  outwit 
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her  uncle.  I  have  more  than  once  guspeeted  she  had  some  lover 
whom  she  saw  ciandestinely,  hut  as  I  intend  her  for  a  marquis, 

you  may  be  sure  I  never  countenance  any  such  proceeding — 
have  got  him  now,  and  if  he  escapes  me  I  *11  give  him  leave  to  wed 
my  niece.  " 

Wyntoun  left  the  house,  and  hid  himself  behind  the  garden 
wall,  as  agreed  om 


Scarcely  had  Dribble  and  Wyntoun  descended  to  the  parlour 
before  Beatrice  ran  breathless  into  FlorimeFs  room,  exclaiming — 

"  Oh)  my  dear !  Uiis  suspense  will  kill  me — Sir  Patrick  O'Reilly 
— (he  is  my  lovex^did  I  tell  you  ?)  well — ^he  was  here  to-night — 
uncle.  ovedieaxdvoices^-KMine  up— we  hid  him.  in  my  bedi^noom — 
when  uncle  entered  it.  he  found  the  bird  flown — ^tfaoy  are  now  in 
hot  pursnit^Ok  I  what  will  become  of  me  if  they  discover  him  ?  " 

Sir  Patriek  put  his  head  from  under  the  clothes.- 
]>evil  a  bit  will.they  be  doing  that,  !  take  it^is  all  still  ?  " 
Here  I  "  cried  Beatrice. 

The.  same;  I  bobbed  in  upon  Mistress  Bufihead,  whom  I 
haven't  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  for  some  time — she  in  the 
kindest  manner  imaginable  offered  me  an  asylum,  which  my 
modesty  woaU^not  allow  me  to  xefuse.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my 
thanks." 

Sir  Patrick,"  said.  Elorimel^  firmly,  **  it  k  in.  your  power  to 
do  me  ab  signal  service. ' ' 
"  It  is  I    Oh,  name  it;  " 

**  It  is  a  simple  act  of  justice  I  retire  from  you*  You  will 
semember  on*  the  last  oeoasion  of  our  meeting*— 

"  I  was  signally  misplaoed-— but  upon  n^  honour.  Miss  Roff- 
head>.  Lhad.no  hand  in  the  matter — I  was  dragged  into  a  garden 
— I  groped  my  way  into  a  house,  and  then  into  a  room,  where  I 
saw  a  light.    There  I  found  jou  and  the  gentleman  who~" 

^  That  gentieman,- sir,  is^to  be  my  hujs&md." 
very  lucky  dog,  too  ;  I  feMoitate  him." 

^  But  he  has  conceived  the  most  outrageous  susficioiLS  touching 
your  pnessace  on  &at  night;  and  although  he  is  now  willing  to 
believe  my  word,  it  would  greatly  asost  me  if  you  would  add  yours." 
With  a  mighty  deal  of  pleasure  1  " 

«<  CaU.on  him^thm^is  name  is  Master  Charles  Wyntoun^ 
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there  is  Lis  address.  Gall  on  him,  and  explain  to  him  the  reason 
of  your  interruption,  and  assure  him  of  the  manner  I  alvrajs 
receiyed  your — " 

She  was  going  to  say  attentions,"  hut  the  presence  of 
Beatrice  arrested  her ;  she  did  not  wish  to  pain  her  friend  hj 
further  allusions  to  her  lover' (1  inconstancy. 

I  understand  you,  entirely,"  replied  he,  ''and  helieve  me,  I 
will  fulfil  your  instructions  to  the  letter." 

"Now,"  said  Beatrice,  ''you  must  think  of  your  escape. 
Uncle  has  retired  to  his  room.  Master  Wyntoun  has  left  the 
house." 

"  Oh,  I  '11  let  myself  out  hy  the  window."  ' 

*'  Impossible !  the  height  is  too  great:  you  would  kill  yourself." 

Charies  Wyntoun  was  prowling  about  the  garden  gate,  some* 
times  listening  to  detect  any  sounds  that  might  proceed  from  the 
house  ;  sometimes  gazing  at  the  moon  that,  "  with  so  wan  and 
sad  a  face,"  clomb  the  silent  sky.  All  was  still  around,  except 
the  leaves  and.  branches  as  the  night  breeze  rustled  amongst 
them.  .The  scene  invited  contemplation,  and.  Charles  yielded  to 
its  temptations.  He  thought  of  Florimel,  of  her  love  and  his 
suspicions.  .  He  reproachied  himself  for  ever  having  harboured  a 
thought  aigainst  her  purity— at  that  minute  his  eye  rested  on  her 
window,  an4  caught  her  shadow  on  the  blind. 

"  She  is  not  yet  abed»".he  said  wonder  whether  she  is 
thinking  of  me.  Perhaps  she  has  been  sitting  up  to  read  mj 
Ififtt^r,  or  to  con  over  what  I  said  this  evening.— S 'death !  what 
is  that  ?— A  shadow — ^yes^of  a  man — ^and  in  her  bedroom  !  0 
heart,  do  not  burst ! — YeSi  yes — there  they  are  !  .It  was  hu  votee 
then  we  heard — it  was  him  we  sought !  0  infamy !  0  wretched 
girl  ! — And  she  said  be  was  not  there,  that  she  had  not  heard — 
not  seen  him !  But  of  course  she  would  say  it — what  would  she 
not  swear  ?  What  has  she  not  sworn  to  me  ? — Now  I  remember, 
her  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke,  and  she  did  not  answer  for  some 
time — he  was  with  her  then  !  We  thought  it.  fear  of  robbers  I— 
What  shall  I  do  ? — Good  God !  the  window  opens — and  they 
look  out ! — Is  he  mad  enough  to  drop  from  that  height  ?  Ha  !  he 
fastens  a  sheet— he  is  letting  himself  down !  But  the  sheet  will 
not  reach  half  way — he  will  be  smashed  if  he  drops  !  He  reaches 
the  second  balcony!  He  descends — if  he  should  fall  my  vengeance 
is  cheated!  He  clings  to  the  pipe — rthe  pipe  yields — Abends — 
God !  it  breaks!  Well  done!  bravely  venturedl  he  has  drq>ped  to 
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the  third  balcony !  Braro !  he  is  a  worthy  riyal—Here  will  he 
descend  now  ?  Ah !  he  is  goinff  to  drop — ho  is  down  I 
"  Now  tor  attend  him  herd  y* 

Charles  drew  his  sword,  and  awaited.  The  garden  gate 
opened  swiftly,  and  a  man  sprang  out.  The  moon  shone  full 
upon  his  face,  and  revealed  to' the  astonished  Charles  the  remark- 
able featiireif  of  Sir  Patrick 'O'Reilly.  So  completely  staggered 
ifvas  Chai-IeU  Wyntoun  by  this  sight;  that  Sir  Patriclc  was  some 
distance  ffom  him  before  he  could  recover  himself ;  and  then  his 
feeliDgs  #ere  too  painful,  and  he  was  too  humiliated  to  think  of 
pursuit.   •  •  .        '         ,  . 

«  SMe  loves  him,  and  plays  with  me!"  he  said  gloomily. 
"There  can  now  be  no  vestige  of  doubt.  Escape  from  her 
window  ! — Psha  !  she  is  not  worthy  of  my  anger !  " 

IX.— CONFUSION  WORSE  CONFOUNDED. 
Hyacinth  Dribble  watched  that  night,  and  watched  of  course  in 
vain.  Early  the  next  morning  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the 
house  again  explored  :  of  course  without  a  vestige  of  him  they 
sought.  The  broken  pipe  was  at  length  discovered,  and  that 
plainly  told  the  history  of  the  escape. 

.  It  told  more  to  Hyacinth  Dribble,  who,  observing  that  the  pi^ 
was  immediately  beside  Florimel'd  bedi-oom  window,  although 
broken  much  lower  down,  and"  remembering  her  silence  and  con- 
/fision  over  night,  he  jumped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
A«f^  lover  who  had  disturbed  them' the  night  before,  and  overjoyed 
at  thii  prospect  of  success,  he  hastened  to  Sir  John  Ruifhead,'who 
had  been  very  impatient,  and  wanted  to  take  his  daughter  and  let 
her  lover  go  to  the'  devil. 

I  have  him.  Sir  John  ;  I  have  him.  Hy  plan  has  succeeded, 
as  I  told  you." 

"  What!  have  you  t&ught  the  other  bird?  Who  is  the  villain?  " 

*'  Gentlyt  gently!  I  have  not  absolutely  caught  the  bird,  but  he 
has  answered  the  decoy — in  other  words,  he  has  alrelEidy  had  aa 
interview  with  his  mistretfs." 

"  He  has?  and  you  permitted  it  ?  " 

"  No  :  I  could  not  help  it.  He  did  sot  ask  my  permission,  but 
tobkit?" 

••Well?"    .         .  - 
Well-— why,  as  he  hfts  beto  once,  he  will  be  sure  to  eome 
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again  ;  noff  I  know  tbat  he  is  -here,  an4  in  )Communicati(m  with 
her,  I  shall,  he  on  the  watch." 

**0n  the  watch,  indeed  !  Call  you  this  catching,  a  hird?  You 
have  got  the  oabhage  leaf  and  the  salt  :all  ready  to  be  dropped 
upon  hifi  tail — ^when  he  lets  you." 

Ha !  ha !  very  good,  very,  very  good,  indeed.!  But  havie 
patience,  and  you  shall  acknowledge  the^  my  finesse  is  equal  to 
greater  difficulties  than  that  of  entrapping  a  lover.  If  you  donH 
care  to  have  him,  then  take  away  your  daughter — " 

But  I  do  want  to  catch  him :  if  he  ifi  a  proper  match,  to 
make  him  marry  her,  and  no  fiddlefaddle  ;  if  he  is  not  a  proper 
match,  to  punish  hiin  for  his  insolence. " 

Very  well,  then,  leave  the  matter  to  m© — ^have  erafidence  in 
my  schemes,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied." 
"  Well,  but  be  speedy." 

"  I  expect  to  satisfy  you  to-night.  Directly  I  perceive  any 
symptoms,  I  will  pretend  that  business  calls  me  out  for  some  time. 
This  will  overjoy  them.  They  wfll  believo  the  coast  clear,  and 
act  in  consec[uence.  The  lover  will  come.  I  shall  fetch  you. 
We  can  enter  by  the  garden,  and  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  back 
staircase  will  conduct  us  to  the  first  fioor.  There  we  will  cover 
our  shoes  with  list  to  deaden  the  sound  of  our  footsteps,  and 
pounce  in  upon  the  unexpected  lovers.  Does  the  plan  strike  you?" 

"  Admirable !  admirable  !" 

"Ingenious  head  mine,  ehf  Long  practice  has  fitted  it  for 
every  scheme." 

Meanwhile  Elorimel  received  this  note  from  her  lover  : — 

**  I  did  not  think  hypocrisy  could  go  so  far  as  yours  has  gone ! 
I  did  not  tbink  that  woman  could  be  eo  vOe,  «o  cruel— unne- 
cessarily cruel  as^  you  have  been.  Florimel !  I  shut  my  heart 
against  you,  and  for  ever.  I  have  discovered  idl.  The  man  who 
escaped  from  your  bedroom  last  night,  was  no  doiibt  there  by  tire 
same  accident  as  at  Gloiicester-^how  strange,  too,  that  he  should 
have  also  been  the  same  man !  Enough  that  I  have  discovered 
you.    Adieu  for  ever  ! " 

Florimel  was  thunderstruck.  Again  had  Sir  Patrick  awakened 
those  suspicions,  again  by  still  more  deceitfal  appearances.  She 
forgave  Charles  almost,  for  his  suspicions,  when  she  recalled  the 
events  of  last  night,  and  how  they  must  have  appeared  to  him. 
She  showed  the  letter  to  Beatrice,  who  told  her  to  be  wadet  no 
uneasiness,  as  Sir  Patrick  had  promised  to  call  upon  Gharte,  tind 
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explain  everytliing,  so  tbat  the  night's  adyentores  m^uld  neces- 
sarily be  included. 

Florimel  was  somewhat  cahned  by  this  advice ;  but  never- 
theless exhibited  various  symptoms  of  uneasiness  all  the  day, 
which  were  not  lost  upon  Hyacinth  Dribble.  The  Postman 
brought  a  letter  from  Sir  Patrick  to  Elorimel.  Dribble  pretended 
to  be  reading  a  book  while  she  perused  it ;  but  he  lost  no  sight  of 
her  countenance,  which  changed  very  rapidly  from  pale  to  red^ 
and  A^)m  red  to  pale.    Dribble  felt  sure  there  was  another 


The  next  day  at  dinner  Florimel  seemed  much  preoccupied, 
and  feigned  a  headache.    Dribble  chuckled. 

"  Had  you  not  better  retire  earlier — ^nmch  earlier  to  rest  to- 
night ?"  said  the  cunning  old  courtier. 

**I  think  I  will  do  so,"  she  replied  ;  and  as  I  have  a  letter 
to  write,  I  will  ask  jou  to  excuse  my  taking  tea  with  you  this 
evening.** 

Make  no  excuses,  I  beg,"  replied  Dribble,  tolerably  sure  that 
his  suspicions  were  correct. 

"  Fortunately  I  shall  not  iiave  to  regret  the  loss  of  your  society,", 
said  he,  after  a  while  ;  as  some  affairs  call  me  out  this  evening — 
and  will  detain  me  till  midnight,  at  leasts  I  fear.  So  that  you 
see  I  can  recommend  your  retiring  early,  without  pain  to  my- 


Dribble  chuckled  inwardly:  he  saw  a  bright  flash  in  Florimel's 
eye  a»  he  spoke  of  his  being  detained  :  he  saw  she  was  pleased 
at  the  facility  it  afforded  her  lover  for  fulfilling  his  assignation. 
It  only  remained  for  him  now  to  discover  if  she  was  anxious  for 
him  to  be  gone. 

"  It  must  be  getting  late,"  he  observed. 

"  That  it  must,"  she  eagerly  replied.  '*  What  time  do  you 
leave  us  ?  " 

"  About  eight.  But  if  you  are  going  to  retire,  I  may  as  well 
make  it  half-past  seven." 

"  Oh  !  pray  do  not  stay  at  home  on  my  account,  I  beg." 
Nay,  gallantry^  commands,  and  pleasure  backs  the  command. 
I  must  stay  as  long  as  I  can  enjoy  your  society." 

'*  You  are  very  good,'*  she  replied  uneasily. 

Dribble  remarked  that  FlorimeFs  eyes  were  very  often  directed 
to  the  clock,  and  that  she  complained  more  and  more  of  her 
headache. 
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I  think  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me  now,**  she  said,  at 
lengthy  rising  frpm  her  chair  and  wishing,  him  good  evening. 

"  I  trust  you  will  be  better  to-morrow,"  said  Dribble. 

Florimel  left  the  room.    Dribble  shortly  left  the  house. 

Directly  he  was  gone,  Florimel,  who  had  made  up  a  small 
parcel  of  necessaries,  took  an  affectionate  leare  of  Beatrice,  and 
set  off  in  search  of  her  lover,  determined  not  to  rest  until  she  had 
eradicated  his  suspicions. 

Sir  Patrick's  letter  informed  her  that  he  had  called  upon  Mr. 
Wyntoun  to  have  the  desired  explanation^  but  was  told  he  had 
"left  London  that  morning.'*  This  was  the  intelligence-  which 
caused  her  colour  to  come  and  go  as  she  read  therein  the  frustra- 
tion of  her  hopes.  Her  plan  was  soon  decided  on  :  it  was  dangerous, 
unmaidcnly,  and  romantic.  Shcpardoned  him  his  suspicions, 
because  she  felt  that  appearances  were  against  her  ;  but  she  loved 
him  too  sincerely  to  endure  the  thought  of  being  able  to  remove 
those  doubts  and  not  removing  them*  She  determined  to  follow 
him  and  to  bring  him  to  Sir  Patrick. 

,  Beatrice  in  vain  endeavoured  to  combat  her  resolution  :  all  she 
could  succeed  in  was  that  Florimel  should  take  with  her  one  of 
their  servants  as  a  protection  ;  this,  by  means  of  a  Itbettil  bribe, 
was  accomplished ;  and  the  two  set  forth  on  their  romantic 
journey. 

,  Hyacinth  Dribble  accosted  Sir  John  with,  a  face  radiant  with 
triumph. 

Well,  Sir  J(^n,  I  think  you  will  admit  that  I  have  done 
something  more  than  provide  myself  with  the  salt.  The  bird  ia 
ready — ^his  tail  is  at  hand.  " 

"  What!  is  the  villain  ther^?"   .  . 

"By  this  time,  doubtless,  chuckling  over  my  convenient  absence. 
I  watched  your  daughter ;  discovered  symptoms — trust  me  fox 
discovering  such  matters !— threw  out  a  bait — saw  a  nibble — 
played  with  my  prize — ^let  it  float  down  the  stream — an3  now  it 
may  be  landed  when  you  please." 

•*  You  're  a  deep  one,  Ddbble  ! 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  yes,  a.  little  in  th^t  way.  A  hint  is  never  thrown 
away  on  me  :  fidgettiness  in  a  woman  never  betokens  good,  and 
always  rouses  my  suspicions.  Saw  your  daughter  was  fidgety, 
and  guessed  the  cause.  If  you  could  have  seen  her  anxiety  to  get 
me  fairly  gone  ! " 

"  Let  us  proceed  at  once.*' 
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**  No :  stay  awhile.  I  am  ^ot  sure  at  what  hour  lie  is  iexpected. 
They  will  not  expect  me  before  twelve,  so  I  think  if  we  go  at  half- 
past  ten  or  eleven,  we  shall  just  manage  to  take  them  in  the  fulness 
of  their  security/' 

This  was  agreed  to  ;  and  tho  two  worthies  sat  down  to  discuss 
a  bottle  of  wine  together,  over  which  Dribble  recounted  sundry 
extraordinary  instances  of  his  si^gacity  and  finesse,  and  proved  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  himself,  if  not  of  Sir  John,  that  there  was 
but  one  man  who  understood  the  ways  of  woman  —  and  that 
modesty  prevented  his  naming  him  ! 

The  clock  struck  ten  and  they  rose  to  depart.  Having  taken 
every  precaution,  they  reached  the  garden — entered  the  kitchen 
~got  up  stairs — ^listed  their  shoes — ^noiselessly  creeped  towards 
FlorimeFs  bed-room,  and  there  listened  for  awhile.  All  was 
silent.  They  opened  the  door :  the  room  was  empty.  Could  she 
be  elsewhere  ?    They  searched  :  in  vain ! 

They  returned  to  the  parlour  to  deliberate  ;  and  there  they 
found  a  note  from.  Florimel,  thanking  Dribble  for  his  kind  hospi- 
tality, and  regretting  that  circumstances  forced  her  to  seek 
instant  flight,  for  she  had  heard  that  her  father  was  in  town,  and 
doubted  not  he  would  speedily  call  on  Dribble,  and  thus  detect  her. 
No  hint  was  dropped  of  her  being  aware  of  Dribble's  communica- 
tion with  her  father,  which  she  had  learned  through  one  of  the 
servants  the  evening  before,  and  which  was  one  powerful  motive 
to  the  step  she  had  taken.  No  trace  of  her  destination  was  given. 

Sir  John  was  furious.  He  upbraided  Dribble ;  d — d  his 
finesse  ;  heaped  sarcasms  on  his  boasted  schemes ;  swore  that 
had  he  not  been  fool  enough  to  listen  to  them,  this  would  never 
have  happened  ;  and  he  would  have  had  his  daughter  safe  at  home. 
Dribble  expostulated— ^appealed  to  past  experience — represented 
how  logical  were  his  deductions,  and  how  every  sane  man  must 
have  concluded  she  had  made  an  assignation. 

"  Yet,-'  said  Sir  John,  with  a  sneer,  "  in  spite  of  all  this,  she 
had  none." 

Then  she  ov^ht  to  have  had,"  retorted  the  diplomatist. 
Sir  John  left  the  house  in  a  transport  of  bewildered  rage  ; 
abusing  all  daughters,-  and  damning  diplomatists. 


X.— THE  PURSUIT. 
Florimers  first  step  was  to  ascertain  whither  Charles  had 
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gone.  To  effect  this,  thej  l»d  reeonrse  to  siawtagem :  beFteymg 
it  rery  possible  that  the  servants  kneir  his  ^bstinatkm,  bat  hAd 
feeeiTed  orders  not  to  reveal  it  MpovL  ordinarj  oeeasions,  or  to 
strangers,  she  told  William  (the  servant  who  accom^ansed  her)  to 
pfoeeed  to  WyBtonn's  honse,  as  if  in  a  great  hurry  and  assuming 
aa  air  of  bveathlesn  a»»ety,  ask  for  Mr.  Wjntona,  aa  he  was 
wanted  for  a  most  imfxHrtant  matter. 

This  plan  sneeeeded.  They  denied  all  knowledge  of  their 
master's  whereabonts,  until  WHliam's  well-deigned  c(»i0terB8tion, 
and  the  hints  he  let  fall,  iodoeed  them  to  acknowledge  Mr. 
Wyntoun  had  proeeeded  to  Southampton,  and  was  to  be  found  at 
the Golden  lAon." 

**To  Southampton,  then!"  sud  Florimel,  as  she  heard  this 
information  ;  and  they  boi^t  two  stout  and  exeelleai  horses  £»r 
the  jomrney. 

Merrily  they  rode  onwu'ds,  for  her  heart  was  light :  she  had 
discovert  Charles's  address,  and  idt  assured  that  ewiik  she  find 
him,  all  her  troubles  and  anxie^  would  e^e.  Night  drew  oa. 
WiUiam  entreated  her  to  alight  at  the  first  inn  Mid  there  repose 
herself  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day  by  a  good  night's  rest ;  but 
she  would  net  listen  to  the  least  delay,  beyond  that  neeessary  for 
some  refreshment.  She  fe«*ed  to  lose  this  traee  of  her  lever :  he 
might  leave  Southampton  before  she  arrived  there,  if  she  tarried 
on  ^e  road.  Wilham  suggested  the  perils  ef  a  nsght  jewney, 
and  the  chances  ol  falling  in  with  highwaymen  ;  hst  she  replied, 
that  having  little  to  lose,  she  had  nothing,  to  fear  from  highwaymen, 
but  everjrthing  to  fear  from  delay. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  they  resumed  their  joumey,  affeer 
a  hearty  supper*  The  moon  was  at  her  fail,  and  'streamed  down 
upon  them  with  a  splendour  almost  like  ths^  of  the  smi.  It  was  a 
lovely  night  for  a  ride;  the  ground  was  hard,  and  rung  wxA  the 
echoes  of  the  horses'  feet ;  the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  stars 
peered  kindly  from  the  blue  deep  ;  the  trees  and  shrubs  stood  out 
in  sharp  outlines  in  the  soft  moonlight ;  and  sometimes  gave  the 
errant  fancy  spur,  and  alarmed  them  by  repres«Eiting  trees  upon 
the  way-jside  as  robbm  awaiting  their  arrival,  with  pa^ls  pre- 
sented at  them  ;  .the  owl  was  h^d  to  hoot  in  the  distance,  and 
the  deep  bay  of  house-dogs  answered  the  clatter  of  their  hoofs. 

"Those  lights  yonder,"  said  Florimel,  pointing  to  a  few 
scattered  lights  that  twinkled  in  the  distance,  *•  look  very  com- 
fortable." 
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^^And  8i:^ge8t  the  raliae  q£  good,  homes  at  ifight/'  observed 
William. 

And  add  to  tile  pietureaqaeaefls  oi  am  ride,"  added  f'lxNiiiiel, 

**  Hark !  "  interrupted  William,    I  hear — ^yes — ^yes,  there  is  a 

dstter  oi  lumea*  hoofs — 

Yerj  poBssbly/'  ealmlj  replied  Fierimel.      Them  it  mth^ 

strange  in  tiiat.    Seme  trwellers,  like  ourselvBs." 

"  No,  no,  no — "  said  he,  trCTibiing,  "  they  are  behind  as«^" 
*^  WdI,  and  suppose  we  were  behind  tb«n,  would  AWy  him 

«ause  to  fear? 

*•  Hark  !  they  approach — oh  !  qmeken;  yowr  poce^  Miss^  ffwf^ 
vow  do/* 

**  You  do  mt  suppose  them  to  be  highwaymen  I  " 
I  do — I  do — ^thi»  Beighbourhoed  is  iidested.     Fray,  Miss, 
let  us  galiopv   Ha  I  they  haire  tamed  the  nweep  of  the  read — i 
theoE  now — there  are  two  men — m  cloaks — 

^  Halloo !  Halloo-eo^oo  !  "  shooted  a  teiee  befaindr 

"  There  !  "  exclaimed  William,  said  so — they  see  m — «th^ 
bail  us  tor  step*— they  as^e  gaUoping  after  ue." 

Flerhw^  shaa^  his  fears,  and.  apurred  her  hevse  mt9^  a  gallop. 
Tbe  two  horsemen  behlad  did  the  same ;:  and  BOW  a  desperate 
dkttse  began.  Away,  away,  flew  trees  aad  ^dmsibs,  as  oar  b«roine 
and  her  servant  scampered  along  with  aU  the  speed  that  fear 
eoidd  xnrgQ  their  horses  to.  The  pursues  cimlinned  their*  haUo&gy 
m£  goaded  on  their  horses  with  rage  and  reeklessnessw  The  fomr 
horses  were  quickly  bathed  in  foam,  and  snorted  £ear  and  energy 
irmn  their  fiery  nostrils.  The  clanking  of  a  sword  against  the 
stirrop  of  one  of  the  pursuers  filled  Fkmmel  with  alarm,  while  the 
49bstkiaey  of  the  pursuit  convineed  her  thart  her  worst  fears  were  true. 

"Thej  gaiii  upon  us!"  exclaimed  WDliom.  I  hear  it 
plaiiyy^ — the  eianking  of  their  swerd  is  s  sure  test.  My  beast 
pants  and  snorts.  Ha !  brute !  he  stumbled.  Had  he  fallen'  we 
— should  hare  been  lost  Ke^  yoor  reiifs  slack,  Miss — ^give  him 
his  head — but  be  ready  in  ease  the  beast  stumbles.  In  vain !  in 
TfttB — they  are  gasning^  ground.  Steady  I  steady  t  old  fellow — 
sew  tten^-4ia(rk  away  I— 'hie  I  Ah  !  my  horse  is  deae  up — see 
h«w  he  prate  ?  he  13i  hew—.  Oh,  Mm,  fly---fiy— don't  wait  for 
me — I  can't  keep  up — save  yeorrcltf — your  beasi  i»  good  yet — 
yea  'li  reach  a  ismpiEe  seon — take  he«r(^%  !  Fty  before  ft  is 
tee  late— 
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Florimel  saw  that  his  counsel  was  just,  and  that  his  horse  could 
not  longer  sustain  the  pursuit ;  so  bidding  him  take  courage  and 
assuring  him  that  she  would  return  to  his  rescue  as  soon  as  she 
met  with  a  human  being,  she  urged  her  horse  onwards  at  a  spank- 
ing rate. 

She  had  not  headed  William  fifty  yards  before  his  beast  fell, 
and  lay  panting  on  the  ground;  William  was  fortunately  unhurt. 
Florimel  saw  him  on  his  legs — and  then  saw  their  pursuers  come 
up  with  him.  After  a  rapid  interchange  of  words,  one  of  the 
horsemen  set  off  on  her  traces  at  a  still  greater  speed  than  before. 
She  comprehended  the  meaning  of  this  but  too  well ;  and  now  ii 
became  a  chase  of  life  and  death. 

Bravely  did  her  steed  bear  her  along  that  hard  and  even  road, 
but  swiftly  in  her  rear  came  spanking  along  the  steed  of  her  pur- 
suer, his  sword  clanking  against  his  stirrup  almost  every  instant, 
with  a  clear  sharp  ring.  The  horsemen  called  out  to  her  and 
seemed  to  wish  to  speak  ;  but  fear  made  her  almost  deaf.  She 
could  only  distinguish  certain  sounds,  and  among  those  she  fancied 
she  heard  **  Stop  ! — on  your  life !  " 

Away,  away,  she  fled,  and  after  her  the  desperate  horseman. 
On,  on,  she  continued,  encouraging  with  words  and  pattings  the 
beast  that  panted  under  her :  her  eyes  dim  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
objects  that  passed  across  them — her  ears  filled  with  that  horrible 
clanking  and  that  wild  halloo — her  brain  dizzy  with  fear.  Yet 
she  kept  up  her  presence  of  mind.  All  her  thoughts  and  energies 
were  concentrated  in  one  object :  that  was  her  horse.  She 
cheered  him,  patted  him,  flogged  him.  And  yet  her  pursuer 
gained  ground — he  was  hard  upon  her — she  could  hear  the 
snort  of  his  horse  behind  her — she  could  hear  a  diabolical  laugh 
-—the  clatter  of  hoofs  grew  horribly  distinct,  the  clanking  of 
the  sword  cut  upon  her  sense— the  laugh  of  her  pursuer  told  her 
that  he  was  close  at  hand — she  cast  round  a  furtive  glance — ^he 
was  within  a  few  yards  ! 

**  It 's  no  use,**  said  he,  laughing ;  "you're  caught.*' 

Her  brain  grew  dizzy — a  film  spread  over  her  eyes — she  closed 
them  with  a  soft  low  sigh,  and  the  reins  fell  from  her  hands.  The 
hand  of  her  pursuer  was  on  the  bridle  at  once — ^her  horse  was 
stopped — an  arm  was  thrown  around  her,  and  the  words  "Miss 
Buffhead*'  were  murmured  in  her  ear. 

She  opened  her  eyes — it  was  Sir  Patrick  O'Reilly  that  sup- 
ported her  in  the  saddle !  She  closed  her  eyes  again,  overwhelmed 
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with  the  strange  feelings  which  crowded  on  her,  and  sick  with  the 
fear  she  had  heen  subject  to. 

XL— DENOUEMENT. 
• 

"  And  how  came  you  to  be  in  search  of  me? "  said  Florimel,  as 
she  trotted  slowly  by  the  side  of  Sir  Patrick,  awaiting  the  coming 
up  of  Brag  and  William. 

"Faith,  Miss  Ruffhead,  it's  a  long  story ;  but  the  short  of  it 
is  just  this  : — Beatrice  ordered  me  to  seek  you  out,  and  to 
personally  explain  to  Mr.  Wyntoun  the  little  matter  that  disturbs 
his  mind.  I  heard  from  a  servant  that  William  had  taken  this 
road  in  search  of  Mr.  Wyntoun  ;  so  I  ordered  Brag  to  saddle  at 
once.  We  espied  a  man  and  a  young  lady  on  horseback  ;  and 
thinking  they  could  be  none  other  than  yourselves,  we  hailed  you : 
you  answered  this  by  setting  off  at  a  hand-gallop ;  we  did  the 
same.  The  rest  you  know.  Now,  with  your  permission,  we  will 
escort  you  to  Southampton  ;  or  rather,  if  you  will  take  my  advice, 
do  you  alight  at  Winchester.  We  will  proceed  to  Southampton, 
And  bring  the  young  gentleman  repentant  to  your  feet." 

This  was  soon  done.  Everything  ^as  explained.  Charles  was 
repentant,  and  was  readily  forgiven.  The  lovers  were  married 
secretly  ;  and  then  informed  Sir  John  of  the  fact.  Sir  John 
stormed  and  swore  ;  vowed  he  would  never  see  his  child  again : 
but  feeling  very  lonely  down  at  Gloucester,  and  thinking  that 
forgiveness  might  much  better  answer  his  purpose,  he  recalled  his 
oaths  and  his  child,  forgave  her,  and  promised  to  leave  her  all  his 
money. 

But  Sir  John  never  forgave  Hyacinth  Dribble  ;  and  always 
showered  sarcasms  on  that  gentleman's  finesse.  Dribble  smiled 
on  him  in  ineffable  contempt,  and  persisted  that  the  only  way 
ever  to  deal  with  women  was  by  subtle  cunning  :  he  had  tried  it, 
and  had  never  been  deceived  before. 

Shortly  after,  Beatrice  eloped  with  Sir  Patrick,  and  returned  to 
kiss  her  uncle,  as  Lady  O'Reilly  :  but  he  refused  her  offer ;  he 
refused  to  see  her  ;  and,  to  his  dying  day,  never  thought  without 
disgust  of  the  woman  who  had  outwitted  him — whom  he  had 
intended  for  a  Marquis,  and  had  in  spite  of  him  married  a  poor 
Irish  Baronet. 

Charles  and  Florimel  lived  as  happily  as  people  do  in  moral 
tales  ;  had  a  fine  family  of  bouncing  boys  and  merry  girls  ;  and 
never  once  had  their  felicity  disturbed  by  any  jealoiwy. 
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XII.— MORAL. 

Trust  not  jour  eyes  in  lore.  Eoweyer  strong  "  i^ypearameeB  " 
may  be  against  your  mistress,  net^r  reason  from  them  alone ;  for 
they  at  least  are  to  he  eounterhalanoed  hy  "  appearanoes  "  of 
affection  you  have  reoeired  :  if  the  latter  are  open  to  suspicion,  us 
being  easily  "put  on/'  no  less  are  the  former  open  as  being  easily 
misinterpreted.  Above  all,  0  jealous  lover think  of  this  when 
you  suspect.  If  your  suspicions  could  possMy  be  true — ^if  they  are 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  your  Bonna— do  not  torment  yourself 
with  jealousy,  but  quit  her :  for  eUher  she  is  %mporthy  of  yow,  or 
you  are  unworthy  of  her  f 


MEN  OP  THOUGHT  AND  MEN  OF  ACTION. 

Tub  popular  mind  is  fond  of  broad  distinctions.  It  masses 
most  of  its  impressions  in  large  formulas,  without  regard  to  the 
subtler  shades  of  difference.  Its  generalizations  are  always 
broad,  and  consequently  often  loose  but  admirably  adapted  to 
ordinary  convenience.  Unhappily,  conclusions  are  sometimes 
drawn  from  these  generalizations  as  if  thej  were  absolute  and 
precise.  Thus  the  world  has  consented  to  divide  mankind  into 
Men  of  Thought  and  Men  of  Action ;  and,  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses, the  division  may  be  accepted.  We  know  it  means  only  to 
demarcate  those  in  whom  thought  has  the  predominance,  from 
those  in  whom  thought  is  subjected  to  the  mere  animal  and 
instmctive  tendencies.  But  this  distinction,  of  which  we  all  see 
the  propriety,  passing  into  a  formula,  is  received  as  an  abscdute 
truth  ;  and  from  it  is  deduced  the  current  opinion,  that  Men  of 
Thought  are  unfit  for  Action,  and  should  not  be  trusted  with  the 
reins  of  government. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  this  opinion  a  little.  We  know 
that  men  are  not  so  divided  into  two  distinct  classes ;  but,  that 
every  man  has  at  once  capacity  for  thought  and  for  action  ; 
— is  both  a  Thinker  and  a  Doer,  The  stupidest  breaker  of 
stones  upon  the  king's  highway  has  an  immortal  soul.  He 
IS  not  a  mere  stone-breaking  machine ;  but  has  a  thinking 
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£acsdty  within  him.  Tbe  verj  idiot  has  Ms  imhecile  theory  of 
lilo-upcm  which  he  works.  Oar  qaestion  becomes,  th^efore,  when 
loclLed  ftt  as  a  matter  of  philosophical  ape^laiion,  only  a  question 
of  degree ;  as  we  find  that  in  some  men  the  thinking  faenlty  is 
more  active  than  in  others.  *0f  conrse  jm.  may  take  the  two 
extremes  of  the  scale  :  the  mediiatiTe  redose  on  the  one  hm6, 
«nd  the  stone-hreaker  on  the  other ;  bitt  even  on  that  supposi- 
tion, the  Man  of  Thought  will  be  found,  with  all  his  imperfections, 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  Man  of  Action.  That  is  to  say,  tlie 
thiskii^f  dreaming,  sickly,  vinpr4xctic{d  recluse  would  really  be 
heti&r  fitted  to  govern  men,  than  the  haa^>handed,  broad-shoul- 
dssred,  uninstm^ed,  Httk-thinking,  prctatical  &tone-lu*eak^.  It 
is  by  stating  the  extremes  of  a  case,  that  we  are  often  more 
dearly  enabled  to  perceive  the  real  drift  of  an  argument ;  and  in 
the  case  we  have  just  put  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  current 
notion  of  the  incapacity  of  Men  of  Thought  is  reduced  ad  ahsurdum. 

Bid  let  us  go  more  into  the  heart  of  the  question.  M^  aceiss- 
tomed , to  habits  of  study  and  of  speculation — accustomed  to  pass 
laborioua  nights  in  elaborating  theories  of  an  abstract  nature — are 
generally  so  absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts,  that,  when  they  come 
into  society,  they  seem  ''in  it  but  not  of  it  they  are  what  is 
called  ^'  absent.''  They  cannot  attend  to  the  small  details  of 
li^;  ikej  mismanage  their  hoiusehold  affairs;  they  become  the 
laughing-stocks  of  fools  ;  their  thoughts  lu'e  fixed  on  the  stai's  ; 
their  knees  are  broken  against  the  posts.  And  it  is  because 
students  have  generally  been  men  of  these  unpractical,  unbusineBs- 
likc  habits,  that  those  conclusions  have  been  drawn  against 
l^oBorj  which  we  so  constantly  hear  in  people's  mouths — 0,  that 
is  all  theory  !  '*  they  exclaim  ;  or^  "  He  is  a  mere  theorist !  "  or, 
"  That  is  very  well  in  iieory," — ^phrases  fJl  used  with  a  certain 
sarcasm,  as  if  theoiy  were  the  given  name  for  caprice  or  idle 
dreaming.  Yet  it  is  very  necessary  that  all  men  should  under- 
stand that  theory  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  Torch  which 
Ughts  us  onward  in  our  path ;  and  the  brighter  that  Torch,  the 
more  securely  shall  we  walk.  Put  it  out,  and  we  are  in  darkness 
and  confusion.  True  it  is  that  theories  are  often  false,  wild,  and 
chimerical ;  but  the  use  of  a  thing  must  not  be  tested  by  its 
abuse ;  and  beeause  there  are  false  theories  we  must  not  be  irre- 
verent towards  theory. 

The  man  who  declaims  so  sarcastically  against  theories,  is 
himself  the  very  skve  of  theories.    Tbe  whole  processes  of  his 
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life,  all  his  acts,  all  bis  hopes,  beliefs,  and  aspirations,  are  but  a 
bundle  of  theories  ;  very  often  discordant  and  contradictory,  bat 
always  theories.  He  may  not  hare  been  the  first  man  who  dis* 
covered  them ;  he  may  not  even  know  what  they  are  ;  but  he 
adopts  them  as  his  own,  exhibits  them  as  final  truths,  and  acts 
upon  them.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  no  man  is  so  much  a  slave 
to  metaphor  as  he  who  has  only  two  or  three  metaphors,  which  he 
uses  on  all  occasions.  In  the  same  way,  no  man  is  so  abject  a 
slave  to  theories  as  he  whose  *'  large  discourse  of  reason  "  has  not 
looked  before  and  after  whose  mind  has  not  been  familiarised 
with  a  great  diversity  of  theories.  It  is  quite  clear,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  not  machines,  but  do  actually  possess  thinking  souls,  and 
follow  their  dictates,  that  we  do  even,  in  our  most  ordinary 
occupations,  follow  some  theory.  We  do  all  of  us  caiTy  in  our 
hands  a  torch,  smaller  or  larger,  which  we  have  either  lighted  for 
ourselves,  or  have  accepted,  ready  lighted,  from  the  hands  of 
others,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  we  endeavour  to  struggle  successfully 
onwards. 

It  IS  very  true  that  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and  mathe- 
maticians have  not  been  generally  men  of  business.  But  what  is 
a  man  of  business  ?  Ho  is  a  man  of  habits  ;  he  docs  to  day  what 
he  did  yesterday ;  he  thinks  to-day  what  he  thought  yesterday. 
His  mind  moves  in  a  restricted  circle  (I  speak  of  mere  men  of 
business),  and  his  associations  being  for  the  most  part  connected 
with  his  occupation,  his  mind  has  acquired  a  certain  tact  and 
readiness  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  lives,  which  gives  him  a 
most  decided  superiority  over  the  man  who  has  not  had  that  expe- 
rience, whose  associations  are  not  so  ready.  But  take  this  num. 
of  business  from  his  counting-house,  and  plunge  him  in  the  poli- 
tical arena,  or  in  the  camp,  or  in  the  study,  and  you  will  find  that 
that  readiness  and  tact  which  before  distinguished  him,  are  all 
gone,  and  he  is  a  perfect  child.  His  mind,  accustomed  to  move 
in  one  orbit,  is  perplexed  at  tlie  new  demands  made  upon  it ;  and 
not  being  accustomed  to  act  spontaneously ^  is  helpless  from  want  of 
precedent.  Habits  of  business  are  essentially  luihits — things  done 
upon  rule  and  precedent ;  but  the  real  Man  of  Action  is  one 
who  is  capable  of  always  seeing  tlie  thing  to  be  done,  and  of 
having  the  resolution  to  do  it.  If  the  conditions  be  new,  he 
invents  new  plans.  If  the  conditions  be  modified,  he  n^odifiea  his 
plans.  His  mind  is  not  chained  down  by  any  set  of  associations  ; 
it  is  free  as  air,  and  moves  as  vigorously  in  a  new  as  in  an  old 
direction. 
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Doubtless  t&ere  are  men  so  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought,"  in  whom  the  thinking  faculty  is  so  active  that  its  very 
ftdiTitj  confuses  and  perplexes  them  :  men,  like  Hamlet,  who,  by 
reasoning  too  much  upon  the  means,  want  the  resolution  to  effect 
their  ends.  Hamlet  is  a  good  type  of  this  class.  He  cannot 
bring  hidfcelf  to  execute  his  father's  commands  and  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  own  heart,  because  he  refines  too  much  upon  the  best 
method  of  doing  it.  Thoughts  crowd  hurriedly  upon  his  brain, — 
lead  him  now  this  way,  and  now  that,  suggesting  such  an  infinity 
of  purposes,  that  his  brain  is  bewildered,  and  he  ends  by  leaving 
vengeance  to  chance.  Such  cases  are,  however,  exceptional ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  Men  of  Thought  are  generaUy  capable 
of  becoming  very  efficient  Men  of  Action  ;  nay,  more,  of  becoming 
the  most  efficient  Men  of  Action.  As  we  are  all  led  by  theories  ; 
as  we  do  all  think,  and  act  upon  our  thoughts,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  our  Leaders  must  be  Thinkers  ;  and  the  great  Leaders  of 
mankind, — the  Mahomets,  the  Alexanders,  the  Offisars,  the  Orom- 
wells,  the  Fredericks,  the  Napoleons,  the  Luthers,  the  Calvins, — 
were  pre-eminently  Men  of  Thought.  It  was  because  they  thought 
clearly  that  they  acted  efficiently  ;  for  action,  in  its  real  sense,  is 
not  movement,  it  is  not  mere  turbulence  ;  it  is  the  incarnation  of 
thoughts  into  deeds;  the  passing  into  act  of  strong  volitions. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  greatest  Men  of  Action  would  be  smiths, 
miners,  and  handicraftsmen. 

There  is,  however,  one  distinction  which  may  be  made,  even 
amongst  the  Men  of  Thought.  It  is  not  every  kind  of  intellectual 
activity  which  is  adapted  to  action.  Although  to  be  a  real  Leader 
of  mankind  it  is  imperative  that  a  man  should  have  a  great 
intellect,  as  well  as  a  strong  will,  some  orders  of  mind  are  fitted 
for  the  office,  and  some  are  unfitted.  The  mathematician,  the 
chemist,  the  physiologist,  and  the  naturalist,  may  or  may  not  have 
the  faculties  which  shall  fit  him  to  be  a  Leader.  M.  Arago  is  a 
striking  living  example  of  the  union  of  political  ability  with  scien- 
tific eminence ;  but  in  themselves  mathematics,  chemistry,  &c., 
inasmuch  as  they  are  carried  on  by  the  operations  of  pure  intellect 
alone — inasmuch  as  they  call  into  play  the  logical  part  of  the  mind 
only — ^by  no  means  fit  their  professors  to  become  the  leaders  of  men. 
But  poets,  historians,  moralists,  and  all  those  whose  intellects  are 
employed  on  man  and  man's  nature,  as  the  subject  of  their  inves- 
tigation, are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  Leaders  of  men.  They  are 
our  true  Elings — our  true  Aristocracy.    Of  course,  when  I  say 
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jMfif  y  I  do  Jkot  mofta  mere  TensifienB ;  wken  I  Bay  bktomna,  I  do 
not  meaa  ccwf  ilers ;  whea  I  es^  inOTalistft,  I  do  nat  meaa 
daiaieie  of  OMBmon^boes  mid  Btaiim.  I  meaA  mm  mho  hme 
tke  to  jue  irbaievvr  m  tbe  ixvAk  ;  men  who  hme  tbe  bearte  to 
fedi  viiaterer  ike  ummml  kanrt  of  ma&kkd  witi  feel ;  &ot  book« 
vritert,  Bor  keok^nud^era,  Bor  joomatists,  sor  Tersifiers^  bat  oum 
ef  genma,  and  GreoiiiB  is  mpkattcallj  the  pofises^on  of  an  «ye 
to  aee."  Wkai  tke  znaa  of  geoiiB  aeas*  he  sees  elearlj^  amd 
OBablas  a^bm  to  ae&  The  boi^-writers  and  boak-makeea — tke 
eiwda  of  imiiatora^  wko,  beoanse  the j  ^ateh  op  a  faint  «cke  «f  m 
poet's  aeng.  iou^kie  themaeWeB  to  be  poets*  do  not  rea%  aae 
anything,  b«it  only  boistorowdy  proclaim  wh«t  he  aa^  befoce  them*, 
are  not  leaders] — mere  foUowexs ;  weve  sheep,  jumping  B&et 
the  bdl-vetker  ;  but  the  bell-wether  alwarfs  has  been,  and  alfr«rft 
will  be,  the  one  be^  abeep  ef  ike  iock— tte  one  who  can  take 
Hie  fimt  leap,  and  can  kad  his  gregaaievB  ^^wd  to  fresh  fields 
and  pastKres  new.  " 

It  is  generally  sup^sed,  espeeially  in  Englaad,  Iket  the  poet  ia 
a  man  only  fitted  to  charm  our  leisure  hems ;  that  Uie  histariaa  ia 
a  man  only  fitted  to  fill  with  dignity  a  professor's  chair,  and  load 
our  ah^ea  with  ponderoas  ami  somewhat  unreadable  Tolemes. 
But  France  has  ^wn  us,  by  example,  that  which  w»s  indeed 
OTident  enongh  foefoce  to  all  tanking  men,  that  the  hbtorian  eaa 
become  a  minister,  and  a  very  resolute,  active  minister ;  that  the 
poet  can  become  the  Leader  of  a  great  i^vidution,  and  what  is 
nu»«,  tihe  master  of  iti  Lamartine  has  for  ever  vindicated  the 
claim  of  the  poet  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  Leader !  Nothing 
cottld  be  moce  unpractical  than  his  poetry, — nothing  mose  prae* 
tical,  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  woi^,  than  his  aeti(m.  BeeMise 
he  was  a  poet  he  knew  well  that  m^e  details  of  business,  that 
mere  acts  of  government  were  not  the  things  to  satisfy  the  wodd ; 
that  men  were  swayed  by  their  ecmvictions  no  less  than  by  their 
interests  ;  that  they  had  immcHrtal  S(mls  in  tiieir  bosoms,  and  tkai 
these  souk  must  be  appealed  to  by  any  one  who  would  set  op  aa  « 
Leader.  And  yet,  the  shouts  of  derision  which  burst  firom  Englisk- 
men  when  tliey  first  heard  of  his  forming  one  of  the  provisional 
governmeai  I  The  idea  of  a  poet  becoming  a  stsiesman,  and  the 
ruler  o£  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation,  was  so  exqmmtely  ridieih 
lons  !  The  idea  of  a  man  laying  down  his  Lute  and  taking 
Protoc<ds — to  loease  singing  and  begin  redgning — to  eease  charmmg 
their  ears  with  mdody,  and  to  begin  ezpres^g  their  eonvietiesa 
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aai  mmMsfg  tbem  into  aeis !  It  was  indeed  a  most  piqouait 
pana^frr  I  JUi  our  praetieal  men  ivicro  Ml  of  derision.  Yet,  the 
emits  liavie  shown,  in  spite  of  one  false  step  {tmd  the  ironder  is 
iiiat  he  has  not  made  many),  iliat  Lamartine  was  the  man  to  whom 
all  Praaee  looked.  He  was  the  rider  of  the  storm  ;  the  maker 
snd  ttbe  savionr  of  the  Eepoblie.  So  eyident  has  tins  heeome, 
that  at  last  England  also  begins  to  look  to  him^ — to  him  the  poet 
'  flg  the  wisest  and  the  fittest  ruler  France  oould  have  I  Yet 
these  verj  men  who  now  cry  np  Lamartme  would  stand  amased  if 
yma.  rentured  to  suggest  that  England  also  had  her  rulers  who  did 
net  sit  in  the  house  of  Peers — her  men  of  ^nius  who  oould  better 
widd  her  destinies  than  even  the  ^descendants  of  andient 
honsas."  Yes,  it  is  a  sober  fact,  that  there  are  men  in  this 
eoiKvtay  of  ours  better  fitted  to  become  our  nders  than  l^e  first- 
born of  men  of  weight  and  familj/'  Strasige  as  it  may  seem, 
the  possession  some  thousands  of  acres  of  fat  land  does  not 
endow  the  possessor  with  infinite  wisdom — does  not  giro  him 
'^the  eye  to  see," — does  not  give  him  the  pre-eminence  ^  mind ! 
In  spite  of  pathetic  resnoiistraaees  about  himng  a  ^'great  stake  in 
the  country,"  the  thought  is  gradually  spreading  among  m^,  ^at 
the  greatest  etake  in  a  great  eonntry  is  in  the  possession  ^  its 
leadmg  ideas,  not  of  its  best  acses. 

It  is  of  absolate  importance  we  shottld  dearly  nnderstand  HhsA 
0nr  real  rulers  are  Men  of  Thought ;  for  m  the  next  fifty  years 
European  Democracy  is  inevitable  ^  and  although  despotisms  and 
monarehies,  feudal  and  military  governments,  can  be  carried  on 
with  somelhing  like  efficiency  by  mere  castes  and  classes — on 
hereditary  tractions  suecesmyely  modified  bj  thinkers — this  <caa 
never  be  the  case  with  Democracy.  The  political  problem  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  complex.  It  is  ceasing  to  be  the 
Few  legislating  for  the  Many ;  the  Many  are  beginning  to  legis- 
late for  themselves.  D^nocraey,  which,  as  I  alwuys  say,  is  as 
inevitable  as  death,  must  sweep  away  with  it  a  greai  mass  «f 
pcd^ieal  speculation,  and  political  prejudices.  It  altogether  altecs 
the  whole  problem  of  social  existence.  The  necessity  for  Thinkeis 
becomes  more  imperiitive.  If  the  Many  are  to  legislate  for  1hem«- 
selves,  and  choose  th^  own  legiektors,  instead  of  having  liidtr 
le^sdaftors  horn  for  them,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  will  choose 
such  legislators  as  may  appear  to  them  to  be  the  wisest.  Now  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  they  should  distinctly  understand  ^ 
real  nature  of  the  influence  of  man  upon  society— ^h^  shodd 
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nuderstand  how  that  man  best  suits  them  who  can  best  sympathise 
with  them ;  and  that  the  Ruler  is  not  one  who  simply  looks  to 
their  material  interests,  but  is  really  and  truly  their  spiritual 
Guide.  They  should  divest  themselves,  therefore,  of  the  absurd 
prejudice  respecting  the  impracticalness  of  poets,  and  moralists, 
and  philosophers*  Any  individual  poet,  moralist,  or  philosopher, 
may  be  impractical ;  but  that  is  a  point  they  will  soon  discover  ; 
their  own  good  sense  will  guard  them  from  making  a  mistake. 
And  if  they  should  find  many  instances  of  weakness  and  impracti- 
calness among  these  classes,  they  should  not  on  that  account  cease 
to  revere  and  to  look  up  to  these  classes,  as  to  their  real  guides — 
as  to  the  sources  of  political  power.  It  will  generally  be  found 
that  a  man  with  a  conviction  is  a  Man  of  Action :  for  it  is  the 
condition  of  all  strong  convictions  that  they  should  realbe  them- 
selves ;  and  the  man  who  thinks  vividly  will  act  energetically. 
It  is  only  your  half-convictions,  your  make-beliefs,  your  notions 
adopted  at  second  hand,  wluch  cannot  get  themselves  into  any- 
thing like  practical  realisation.  Half-thinkers  are  always  timorous; 
and  although  it  is  true  philosophers  sometimes  have  very  wild 
convictions  and  very  impractical  schemes  ;  you  are  not  bound  to 
choose  a  man  as  your  representative  because  he  has  a  conviction, 
but  only  because  he  has  your  conviction  ;  and  however  startling 
and  impracticable  that  conviction  may  appear,  it  is  well  for  all 
sakes  that  it  should  endeavour  to  get  realised  ;  and  whether  it  be 
a  truth  or  an  absurdity,  will  best  be  shown  in  action. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  agree  with  Louis  Blanc's  theories  with 
respect  to  the  organisation  of  Labour,  but  I  am  very  glad  that  he 
made  the  attempt  to  get  those  theories  realised.  Glad — ^because  I 
rejoice  to  see  every  conviction  trying  to  become  an  act.  Glad — 
because  I  rejoice  that  the  real  sense  of  the  nation  should  be  allowed 
to  express  itself  on  any  question.  If  all  France  had  deemed  it  right 
that  labour  should  be  organised  on  Louis  Blanc's  system,  it  would 
have  been  a  grand  experiment,  by  which  all  Europe  would  have 
profited  ;  and  as  France  did  not  deem  it  right — as  Louis  Blanc's 
system  was  not  the  expression  of  what  France  thought  on  that 
subject,  but  only  of  what  a  very  small  section  of  France  thought, 
— it  was  well  to  come  to  a  distinct  understanding  on  the  matter. 
Nay,  even  to  fight  for  it,  if  necessary.  Whatever  is  strong  will 
stand  ;  whatever  falls,  deserves  to  fall.  If  it  falls,  it  is  a  proof 
either  that  it  is  weak,  now  and  for  ever  ;  or  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
age  is  unfitted  for  it.    At  all  events,  it  is  well  to  have  that  point 
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settled,  that  some  other  plan  may  be  tried,  and  no  more  time 
wasted  in  discussion. 

Louis  Blanc  himself  is  a  striking  instance  of  what  I  have  been 
saying  throughout  this  paper.  Certainly,  to  look  at  him,  no  one 
would  imagine  him  to  be  pre-eminent  as  a  Man  of  Action.  He 
has  been  a  student,  a  historian,  a  journalist,  and  is  a  litterateur 
rather  than  a  Thinker  ;  and  yet,  by  dint  of  strong  convictions, 
he  has  raised  himself  from  obscurity  to  European  fame ;  and 
has  made  himself  one  of  the  most  notable  people  in  France. 
This  journalist,  suddenly  become  minister,  showed  himself  emi- 
nently practical.  Think  what  you  please  of  his  doctrines,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  precision  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
organise  them  practically.  If  France  had  responded  to  his  ideas 
he  would  have  organised  labour  upon  his  system  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  Now  that  is  all  we  can  demand  of  a  states- 
man— that  he  should  be  swift  to  execute,  and  that  his  operations 
should  be  precise.  Swiftness,  because  tins  life  of  ours  is .  short, 
and  we  have  no  time  for  delays  :  precise,  because  the  real  merits 
or  faults  are  then  best  to  be  recognised.  Statesmen  who  indulge 
in  parliamentary  logic,  and  bursts  of  forensic  eloquence  "  may 
make  a  great  show,  but  they  cannot  be  called  Men  of  Action. 
All  the  logic  and  eloquence  in  the  world  is  mere  noise,  unless  it 
be  directed  to  some  distinct  aim  ;  and  certainly  Louis  Blanc, 
whatever  vagueness  there  may  be  in  his  ideas,  has  never  shown  a 
want  of  distinctness  in  his  mode  of  carrying  them  out. 

To  sum  up  : — 

Thought  is  the  guiding  motive  of  the  world. 

Action  is  not  mere  movement,  or  restless  gyration  ;  but  is, 
simply  and  truly.  Thought  being  realized — passing  into  Act  and 
Fact :  the  Body,  of  which  Thought  is  the  Soul  and  motive 
principle. 

Consequently,  our  fittest  rulers  are  those  men  in  whom  a  high 
capacity  for  thought — "  the  keen  eye  to  see  " — ^is  conjoined  with, 
but  not  subjected  to,  an  energetic  will  to  realise  convictions  :  in 
whom  the  body  obeys  the  mind,  not  the  mind  the  body:  who  acts 
upon  Principles  and  not  upon  Precedents, — ^upon  Convictions  and 
not  upon  Traditions.    Our  men  of  genius  are  our  true  Peers. 

Shelley  has  grandly  said,  ''Poets  are  the  unacknowledged 
legislators  of  the  world  the  time  is  approaching  when  they  will 
be  the  acknowledged  legislators ! 
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A  NEW  THEORY  OF  THE  BMOTIOHS. 
What  is  A€  CavM  af  AttamJiinmit  f 
Bt  Henbt  Mathbw. 

Befobe  entering  on  tlie  inquiry  wEich  forms  tHe  immediate 
subject  of  tlie  present  article,  let  us  recapitulate  the  concluaiona 
at  which  we  arnTed  in  our  last  upon  the  Cause  of  Surprise, 

In  the  first  place»  then,  we  show-ed  that  by  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  Suggestion  a  constant  current  of  thoughts  is  made  to  pass 
through  the  mind  during  our  waking  moments  ;  while  sometunes 
the  current  is  interrupted  and  our  thoughts  diverted  into  a  new 
channel,  in  consequence  of  the  ideas  suggested  by  other  men,  or  of 
the  objects  of  perception  with  which  we  are  surrounded. 

We  next  pointed  out  that,  though  many  of  our  emotuma  are 
inyariably  preceded  by  the  perception^  remembrance,  or  anticipa- 
tion of  some  gi>od  or  evil  in  connection  with  a  certain  object,,  still 
there  are  others  that  take  no  cognizance  of  such  good  or  evil,  but 
always  arise  on  the  before-mentioned  stop]puge  or  altera^ffm  q£  the  . 
natural  current  of  our  thoughts. 

^^Thus,"  we  aaid^  <<the  £notion»  of  AifOKa  and  Grazbtus^  Jot  aad 
Sorrow,  Desire  and  Fear,  &c.,  will  be  seen  upon  reflection  to  have  always 
a  moral  origin — or,  in  other  words,  to  be  produced  by  the  perception  of  some 
past  or  future  good  or  erH  :  whereas  the  Emotions  of  Woiross  and  Astonish- 
i^T,  Tedium  and  DrvKnuon,  Slc,  wilt  be  fbund  1»  Mante  invwiabigF  an 
iatellectoal  eirigin---6r,  m  othev  words,  to*  ainae  i&  the  nuBd  ffrnMnfifttriy 
upon  the  interroption  or  deflection  of  tibie  regular  course  oToar  sofgestions." 

We  then  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  one  of  the 
most  marked  of  the  Intellectual  EwotioBfi^ — Susprise,  with 
the  view  of  j^nting  out  and  drawing  atteaitioa — ^far  the  first  time, 
we  belieye — ^to  a  very  striking  ainabgy  existing  between  thoee 
emotioBfr  and  eertain  senaatiens  whidk  aore  lite  imdtoi  wdUaown 
tfleetrieal  phaiomena. 

Accordingly  we  shewed  that  Surprise  is  th»t  emetxon  which 
arisea  ia  the  mind  upon  the  oceurrenee  of  any  event  whi^  is 
dkeonmeted  with  owr  pcevioaa  th««i^tft»,  and  £or  whkA  w«  w«e  e»- 
sequently  wholly  unprepared.  We  fdaoAeA  ock.  ^Hit  iw»  diefeiaet, 
though  immediately  successive  states  of  mind — or  intdlectaal  erents 
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as  ii  were — ore  the  imnrkible  and  neeemary  anteoedetils  of  the 

feeling. 

1st.  There  is  a  train  of  thoughts  in  comection  with  ^  par- 
ticular subject — each  of  thoee  thoughts  being  linked  by 
the  laws  of  suggestion,  both  to  that  which  precedes  and 
that  whfch  follows  it, 

2nd.  There  is  the  sudden  tntemxption  or  stoppage  of  that  train 
of  thoughts,  by  tfte  abrupt  introduction  into  the  mind  of 
some  sensation  which  is  wholly  disconnected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  then. 

3rd.    There  is  ^  feeling  or  emotion  of  Surprise. 

^HesiM  SaTprifle^"  as  w«  tlien  aaidy  appears  to  be  merely  a  sudden 
mental  check  or  arrestation — a  yiolent  restraint  or  obstruction  abruptly 
eHered  to  the  progress  of  our  thoughts — a  sharp  mteHectual  pull-up,  as  it 
were,  indudDg  a  feeling  similar  to  that  which  arises  on  the  sntMen  and 
unexpected  stoppage  of  any  carriage  or  vessel  in  motion — a  mental  clash  or 
jar  arising  from  the  concussion  of  two  coincident  states  of  mind — a  hind  of 
electric  shock,  such  imleed  as  i»  produced  hy  ^  hreakinff  and  making  of  con- 
tactf  galvanising  the  different  muscles  of  the  body,  and  causing  them  to 
contract  with  violence,  so  that  the  limbs  are  impulsively  drawn  together, 
apparently  with  the  instinct  of  receding  as  far  as  posobfe  from  the- influence 
of  the  object  of  our  sorprise." 

And  we  concluded  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
reader  to  the  striking  analogy  that  exists,  not  only  between  the 
cause  of  Surprise,  and  the  phenomena  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  electric  shock,  but  also  between  the  efeets  of  the  one  and 
of  the  other  upon  the  human  frame. 

^  It  i9  well  known,?'  we  aai^  thai  the  eieetric  abode  is  the  invariable 
result  of  the  breaking  and  making  of  electrical  contact — or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  always  ensues  upon  the  severance  and  reunion  of  the  electrical 
circuit — the  stoppage'^of  Ae  current  of  electricity,  and  the  renewal  of  it  being 
the  conditions  required  for  the  predvetioii  ef  the  feeling  of  the  riioek.  So,  in 
like  nanner,  the  sto^^afpe  of  the  evvreni  of  our  tbeo^its,  aoid  the  starting 
of  a  fresh  train  of  ideasy  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  some  novel  or  unex- 
pected sensation  into  the  mind,  are  the  conditions  required  for  the  produc 
tion  of  the  emotion  of  Surprise  :  while  the  almost  identity  of  the  two  results 
vpon  the  human  frame — iie  perfect  resembfauMe  of  the  ecAseqnuit  feelings 
— and  the  same  violent  oontractiea  of  the  mndes  ind— pA  by  botb^exhibit 
an  ononess  of  ca«»e  and  efiecty  which  surely  bespeaks  something  more  than  a 
mere  curious  and  accidental  agreement.'' 

However,  to  make  this  analogy  between  the  cause  of  Surprise, 
sad  the  phenomena  ngccssary  for  the  produetion  of  the  eketric 
shock  still  plainer,  let  ua  auppoie  the  following  line  of  dets  to 
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represent  one  long  unbroken  series  of  metallic  particles  in  immediate 
connection  with  each  other. 

OCDOOOOCXXXDOOO 

Now  it  is  evident,  if  the  particle  A  be  electrified,  the  electric 
current  will  pass  regularly  and  quietly  along  the  whole  metallic 
series,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  Even  so  is  it  with  a 
train  of  ideas.  As  long  as  the  series  is  unbroken,  and  each  idea 
in  the  train  is  connected  both  with  that  which  precedes,  and  that 
which  follows  it,  so  long  w^l  the  electric  current  of  our  thoughts 
remain  latent  and  imperceptible  to  us. 

If,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  the  connection  to  be 
broken  in  any  part,  and  the  line^  instead  of  forming  one  continuous 
succession  of  particles,  to  consist  of  ttoo  distinct  series,  thus : — 

B  B      C  A 

OCXXDOCX)  oooooooo 

Then,  upon  electrifying  the  particle  A,  the  electric  current  will 
only  pass,  quietly  and  imperceptibly,  along  the  series  until  it 
reaches  the  particle  C,  where,  the  continuity  of  the  succession 
being  abruptly  brought  to  a  termination,  the  fluid  will  no  longer 
remain  latent,  but  become  both  visible  and  audible ;  as,  with  a 
vivid  spark  and  a  sharp  snap,  it  is  forced  to  leap  from  the  particle 
C  to  the  particle  D,  which  is  disconnected  with  it.  While,  if  we 
place  ourselves  between  the  disconnected  particles,  and  allow  the 
current  to  pass  from  the  one  point,  through  us,  to  the  other,  we 
shall  find,  as  the  fluid  traverses  our  frame,  we  shall  experience 
a  shock,  and  a  contraction  of  the  muscles,  precisely  identical,  both 
in  feeling  and  effect,  to  the  emotion  of  Surprise, 

If,  however,  instead  of  supposing  the  broken  line  of  dots  to 
represent  two  distinct  series  of  metallic  particles,  we  suppose  it  to  ' 
represent  ttoo  distinct  series  of  ideas,  then,  upon  the  current  of  | 
our  thoughts  being  made  to  leap  from  the  idea  C  to  the  idea  | 
which  has  no  connection  with  it,  we  shall  experience  the  emotion 
of  Surprise  ;  while  a  shock  will  pass  through  our  frame,  and  our 
muscles  will  contract,  involuntanly,  precisely  as  if  we  had  been 
electrified. 

Nor  are  the  conditions  that  are  requisite  for  giving  greater 
intensity  to  the  emotion  of  Surprise  in  any  way  different  from 
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those  that  are  necessary  for  increasing  the  effect  of  the  electric 
influence. 

The  intensity  of  the  electrical  effect,  it  is  well  known,  depends 
not  only  upon  the  tension  of  the  electric  current  itself,  hut  like- 


stance^  through  which  it  has  to  pass  in  leaping  from  one  conductor 
to  another.  The  more  perfect  the  insulating  quality  of  the  inter- 
mediate hody,  or,  in  other  words,  the  more  thoroughly  it  senres  to 
disconnect  the  one  conductor  from  the  other,  the  more  intense  is 
the  electrical  action. ' 

Hence  the  formula  for  the  expression  of  the  law  of  these  con- 
ditions is,  that  the  intensity  of  the  electrical  effect  is  precisely 
proportional  to  the  tension  of  the  current  -f-  the  degree  of  insula- 
tion or  disconnection  between  the  disjoined  substances,  along  which 
it  traverses, 

•  Now,  in  the  article  upon  the  cause  of  Surprise,  we  showed  that 
the  intensity  of  that  emotion  was  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  intensity 
of  the  attention  given  to  the  previous  train  of  thoughts + the  degree 
of  the  disconnection  between  the  subject  of  those  thoughts  and  the 
object  of  our  Surprise. 

So  that  it  is  evident  the  conditions  required  for  giving  greater 
intensity  to  the  one  are  precisely  identical  with  those  necessary 
for  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  other. 


Let  us  now  proceed  to  seek  the  cause  of  the  kindred  emotion 
of  Astonishment,  as  well  as  to  point  out  in  what  respect  it  agrees 
with  and  differs  from  that  of  Subprise. 

The  term  Astonishment  is  derived  from  the  old  French  noun 
Mstonnement,  which,  according  to  Ootgrave,  signified  "  an  astonish- 
ment, astonishing  or  stonnying ;  a  sleepinesse,  numnesse,  or 
benumming  ;  a  sencelessnesse  ;  dulnesse,  amazednesse — a  dulling 
amazing."  The  old  French  verb  Estonner  the  same  excellent 
authority  renders  "  to  astonish,  amaze,  daunt,  appall ;  abash,  put 
out  of  countenance  ;  make  aghast,  also  to  stonnie,  benumme,  or 
dull  the  sences  of.* 

*  But  the  French  former— though  intimately  connected  with  the  English 
A8t(muh-—ctamot  be  said  to  be  the  immediate  source  whence  we  derive  the 
term.  Ettonner  may  be  the  root  of  the  obsolete  Stownie,  but  it  caimot  be  the 
root  of  our  Astonish.  This  rather  seems  to  be  from  some  Armorio  form  of 
the  word.  For  since  most  of  our  verbs  ending  in  iiA— as  poUshy  garnish^ 
NO.  XLU. — ^VOL.  Vn.  N  N 
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But  whenee  wme  Sstonner  ?  It  is  t>nlj  by  knowing  t^s  we 
i^all  be  enabled  to  know  which,  among  the  many  meanings  above 
gireDy  is  ihe  original  and  fundamental  signification  belonging 
to  tlie  term. 

The  old  Frendi  JBsUmmt  tiien  k  deriml  itom  the  Saam 
IShmkm,  (the  Teutonic  form  •£  ihe  Latin  Ikgndere.)  This 
Bosworth  defines  "  1st,  to  beat,  strike  against,  to  ^un,  2&d,  to 
ffun,  to  make  stnpid  with  a  noise — ohtxaidere  aures  aUcmJ'^ 
Hence  we  see  that  the  old  French  Estamemmt  was  originally 
merely  a  stunning— or,  as  Cotgrave  quaintly  has  it,  a  stupor, 
nnmnesse  or  besumming,  a  senoelessiiesse,"  (caused  by  any  very 
loud  noise) ;  uid  that  afterwards  this  particular  Bignificatio&  was 
extended  to  any  similar  state  of  ndnd  produced  by  any  ««er« 
powering  cmse  whatever , 

Consequently  the  term  Astonishment  is  now  used  by  ns  as 
signifying  that  stupor,  or  nnmnesse  of  tiie  brain — ^that  stagna- 
tion  of  the  mind,  or  intellectual  inertia,  as  it  were — ^wkich  ensues, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  yrltea  we  e:^eet-— or  woidd  naturally 
have  eipected — a  particiilar  result,  and  some  other  result  occurs 
contrary  to  our  expectations.  High  astonishment,''  says  Oogan, 
m  his  Trea^se  <m  the  Passions,  '^  is  the  met^nts  of  the  mind, 
which  feels  nothing  at  the  instant  so  much  as  its  inabilily  to  act.*' 
"The  feeling,"  he  tells  us,  "o¥erwhelms,  or  petrijies  the  soul. 
The  body  too  marks,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  singular  state 
of  .mind. ,  That  also  becomes  immoveable — petrified^  as  it  were, 
or  ^unchr^rn4sk—y(i^\i  indeed/'  he  adds,  "is  the  ^viHirite 
expression  in  almost  every  language. '  '* 

Astonishment  then,  as  we  said  before,  is  that  state  of  sti^r,  or 
fixation,  as  it  were,  of  the  mind,  which — in  a  greater  or  less 
degree— -invariably  ensues  upon  the  oocorrence  of  some  event  that 
is  contrary  either  to  what  we  expected,  or  to  what  we  would 
naturally  have  expected,  under  the  oirenoBdEistances.    Thus  we  are 

fismish,  raimk,  Ac^pQine  to  xis,  not  directly  from  the  equivalent  French 
verbs  ending  in  ir^aa  polir,  gamir,  fotbrnir^  ravir^  &c. — ^but  rather,  indi- 
rectly, through  the  Armoric  forms  of  those  verhs  ending  in  tfza — ad 
p<mlifza,  goamifzay  foumifza^  ravigzaj  so  doubtlessly  do  we  fil>tMa  our 
ver]i>  attonish  fropi  some  Aimoric  or  old  Norman  form  of  JBsUmmr  like 

*  Hence  the  Latjn  AUoiw  (which  is  only  another  fonn  &e  Anglo-Sazoa 
Btwnian  and  the  French  M<3wwr)  signifies,  liferally,  to  thunder  a;^  stoB,  f>r 
nfake  stupid  wiih  any  loud  noise,  and  Ineti^oricany  t6  astonii^  amaae, 
deprive  one  of  his  senses^  (by  an^  extraordinary  doeumfBei). 
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ast^shed  at  the  sleigHt-ol-hand  of  H^rr  Dobler,  who,  after 
having  burnt,  b^ore  our  eyes,  the  pocket-handkerchief  he  had 
borrowed  of  ub,  returns  it  to  us  again,  in  a  few  minutes,  newly 
washed  and  seeated. 

Now  if  the  emotion  invariably  follows  the  contradiction  ot  our 
expectationfl,  it  is  evident  that  two  distinct  states  of  mind  must 
always  precede  its  prodactioa. 

1st.  Theremuitheiketsspe(aaU(mofap(MrHeu^ 
m  <xmmcUon  wUh  «  particuUir  suhjecU 

2nd,  There  mu$i  be  the  perception  of  some  other  cit^umstanoep 
oceurring  in  connection  wm  <Aa<  entjeet^  contrartf  to  our  expee- 
taiion. 

§  lu. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  consideration  of  the  proximate  cause  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  antecedent  expectation. 

By  the  laws  of  Suggestion,  or  rather  by  the  influenoo  of  that 
peculiar  law,  which  ia  termed  "  the  Aasociation  of  IdeaSy"  we  are, 
immediately  upon  the  a[^>earanoe  of  a  certain  object— -or  the 
occurrence  of  a  certain  event — led  to  anticipate  the  appeanmce  of 
some  other  object — or  the  occurrenceof  s<Hne^other  event — ^which  we 
had  previously  observed  in  connection  with  it.  The  principle  of 
association,"  says  Dr.  Abercrombie,  ''is  founded  upon  a  remark- 
able tendency  in  our  mental  constitution,  by  whioh  two  or  more 
facts  that  have  been  contemplated  together,  or  in  immediate  sue-- 
cession,  become  so  connected  in  the  mind  that  one  of  them,  at  a 
future  time,  recalls  the  others."  Now  it  is  this  recalling  or 
reproduction  in  the  mind  of  some  past  associate  event,  in  connection 
with  some  present  object — and  that  before  the  event  has  time  to 
re-occur  in  the  regular  course  of  Nature — ^which  ocmtituteB  what 
is  called  the  anticipation  of  it.  And  it  i^i  this  antieipatian  of 
same  event,  which  we  desire  or  dread,  in  connection  with  some 
present  object,  and  the  attention  which  we  are  consequently  induced 
to  give  to  all  the  other  events  occurring  in  connection  with  that 
object,  which  constitutes  the  state  of  mind  called  Expectation* 

But  the  mind  may  be  either  actively,  or  passively  expectant. 
For  instance,  when  we  desire  or  dread  the  occurrence  of  some 
circumstance,  which  we  anticipate  in  association  with  a  certain 
object,  and  we  consequently  keep  our  attention  steadfastly  fixed 
on  it,  the  mind  is  actively  expectant.  But  when  we  pay  no  such 
attention,  and  are  merely  led  to  anticipate — ^by  the  spontaneoua 

N  N  2  T 
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operation  of  the  Associative  Principle  within  us — ^the  occurrence 
of  one  event  from  another,  the  mind  may  he  said  to  he  passively 
Expectant.  It  is  this  kind  of  passive  expectation,  which  is  going 
on  within  us,  at  every  moment  of  our  lives.  By  the  association  of 
ideas  "  the  phenomena  of  Nature  are  conceived  by  us  ;  "  as 
Dr.  Brown  has  truly  remarked,  not  as  separate  events,  hut  as 
uniformly  consequent  in  a  certain  series.  We  therefore,"  he  adds, 
"  not  only  see  the  present,  but,  seeing  the  present,  we  expect  (i.e. 
look  out  for),  the  future.''  From  the  clouded  appearance  of  the  sky 
we  expect  it  will  rain  shortly  ;  we  lay  ourselves  down  to  sleep, 
confidently  expecting  to  awake  in  the  morning  ;  according  to  the 
time  of  the  year  we  expect  the  sun  to  rise  either  early  or  late  on  the 
morrow — in  all  of  which  instances  the  expectation  may  be  merely 
passive,  and  accompanied  with  little  or  no  continued  attention  to  the 
circumstances  on  our  parts.  We  see  the  present  and  expect  the 
future,  but  we  do  not  watch,  or  look  out,  for  its  coming.  If,  however, 
we  perceive  a  person  about  to  apply  a  spark  to  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder, our  expectation  of  the  effect  is  of  a  totally  different,  and 
highly  active  character.  We  watch  intently  every  step  he  takes — 
never  withdrawing  our  observation  for  a  moment — and,  if  our  anti- 
cipation, or  pre-conception  of  the  explosion  be  very  vivid  and 
distressing  to  us,  we  stop  our  ears  in  dread  of  the  still  more  vivid 
reality. 

It  is  the  disappointment  of  this  expectation — ^whether  active  or 
passive— or,  in  other  terms,  the  perception  of  something  which  we 
either  did  not  expect— or  would  not  have  expected — ^which  is,  as 
we  before  stated,  the  invariable  cause  of  Astonishment.  Hence 
the  extraordinary  and  unexpected  truths  of  Science  are  a  fruitful 
source  of  the  emotion.  For  as  it  is  the  occurrence  of  the  gene- 
rality of  events  in  Nature  in  a  regular  order,  and  our  consequent 
anticipation  of  some  ordinary  event  before  it  has  time  to  come  to 
pass,  that  gives  rise  to  our  expectation  ;  so  is  it  the  occurrence  of 
certain  events  ou<  of  that  regular  order,  and  the  consequent 
occasional  discovery  of  some  extraordinary  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  some  well-known  object,  that  gives  rise  to  our 
,  Astonishment. 

'^Is  there  anything  in  all  the  idle  books  of  tales  and  horron  more  truly 
attbnishing,''  asks  the  Author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Objects,  Adyantages,  and 
Pleasures  of  Science,  « than  the  fact  in  Hydrostatics,  that  a  few  pounds  of 
water  may,  by  simple  pressure,  without  any  machinery,  by  merely  being 
placed  in  a  particular  way,  produce  an  irresistible  force  1  What  can  be  more 
striking  than  that  an  ounce  weight  should  balance,  as  the  laws  of  mechanics 
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teach  us,  hundreds  of  pounds  hy  the  intervehtlon  of  a  few  thin  bars  of  iron  1 
Observe  the  extraordvmry  truths  which  Optical  Science  discloses.  Can  any- 
thing startle  us  more  than  to  find  that  the  colour  of  white  is  a  mixture  of  all 
others — that  red  and  blue  and  green  and  all  the  rest  merely  by  being  blended 
in  certain  proportions  form  what  we  had  fancied  rather  to  be  no  colour  at 
all  than  all  the  colours  combined !  Nor  is  chemistry  behind  hand  in  its 
vxmdera.  That  water  should  be  chiefly  composed  of  an  inflammable  air — 
that  acids  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  formed  of  difierent  kinds  of  gas-^ 
that  one  of  these  acids,  which  can  dissolve  almost  any  of  the  metals,  should 
consibt  of  the  self-same  ingredients  with  the  common  atmosphere  we  breathe 
— ^that  salts  should  be  of  a  metallic  nature,  and  compoiBed  chiefly  of  metals 
fluid  like  quicksilver,  but  lighter  than  water,  and  which,  without  any  heating, 
take  fire  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  or  thrown  into  water,  and  by  burning 
form  the  substance  a;bounding  in  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood  or  in  the  common 
salt  we  eat — ^these  surely  are  things  to  excite  the  wonder  of  any  observant 
mind — ^nay,  of  a  mind  but  little  accustomed  to  observe.*' 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  conditions  required  to  give 
greater  or  less  confidence  to  our  expectations  ;  for  it  is  upon  tbe 
liveliness  of  that  confidence  that  the  liveliness  of  the  subsequent 
emotion  mainly  depends — the  greater  the  Expectation,  the  greater 
the  Astonishment.  "  It  is,  when  we  have  anticipated  with  con- 
fidence," says  Dr.  Brown,  and  our  anticipation  has  been' disap- 
pointed by  some  unexpected  result,  that  the  astonishment  arises,  and 
arises  always  with  greater  or  less  viyidness  of  feeling,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  belief  which  the  expectation  involved. " 

Thus  the  discovery  of  the  stranger's  foot-print  ^  the  sand  is 
described  as  producing  a  vivid  feeling  of  astonishment  in  Eohinson 
Crusoe  ;  because,  confidently  believing  his  island  to  be  uninhabited, 
it  was  something  which,  in  such  a  situation,  he  would  not  naturally 
have  expected. 

The  circumstances  then  which  tend  to  modify  the  confidence  of 
our  expectations,  will  be  found  to  be  based  chiefly  upon  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  Simple  Suggestion.  For  as  the  very  expectation  or 
anticipation  itself  is  only  a  necessary  consequence^as  we  have 
shown — of  the  operation  of  the  suggestive  principle  of  Associa- 
tion ;  so  it  will  be  seen,  does  the  confidence  of  that  expectation 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  operation  of  the  suggestive 
principle  of  Resemblance.  If  the  present  object  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  some  past  one,  of  course  it  will  suggest  to  us,  and  we 
therefore  shall  confidently  anticipate  finding,  the  same  associate 
circumstance  as  we  formerly  found  in  connection  with  it.  But  if^ 
on  the  contrary t  we  find  another  associate  circumstance  connected 
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wiih  it,  ikm  our  askmMmmi  en  mtetrng  with  <A«  one  will  he 
direcdy  prcportional  to  the  cof^dence  toith  which  we  expectigd  the 
other*  Thus,  at  liadome  TuB8aud*s  exhibition,  if  we  observe  the 
figure  of  an  elderly  ladj  with  her  bonnet  and  shawl  on,  and  her 
umbrella  in  her  hand,  as  if,  like  onrselyes,  she  had  "  come  to  see 
the  sight,"  and  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  Hke  an  ordi- 
nary spectator,  we  shall  feel  thoroughly  assured  from  the  perfect 
r$MembUmce  of  the  figure  to  life,  that  the  old  lady  i&  one  of  the 
▼isitm,  and  on  g<nng  towards  her,  we  shall  be  not  a  little  astonished 
to  find  what  we  confidently  believed  was  real  flesh  and  blood,  turn 
out  to  be  mere  wax-work  after  alL 

The  astonishment  produced  by  deyer  imitation,  howoTer,  does 
not  depend  upon  the  discovefy  of  the  uneapected  resemhiance,  so 
much  as  the  perception  of  the  uneocpected  difference  between  two 
things,  which  but  a  moment  ago  seemed  one  and  the  same  to  us. 
For  the  reeurrenoe,  or  repeated  perception  of  the  same  object  has  a. 
tendeni^  to  produce  rather  a  dull  or  m«Botono«ia  ^ect  upon  our 
minds,  than  a  lively  and  striking  impreBsion — and  indeed,  to  become 
less  and  less  pleaiung  each  time  it  is  piesented  to  us — so  that  it  is 
evident  the  astonishment  we /eel  at  any  dextrous  imitation  or  close 
resemblance,  depends,  not  upon  the  apparent  identity  (for  that 
could  only  lead  oa  at  first  to  b^eve  the  object  was  reaihf  the 
same  as  that  which  it  represented),  but  upon  the  pereepdon  or  das- 
covery  of  the  diversify,  whidi  cannot  fail  of  producing  upon  ws  a 
more  starring  e^&et  &an  it  ofcherwise  would,  in  eonse^ence  of  the 
Imposition  of  the  fact  to  our  previoua  belief. 

Hence  the  rule  with  all  works  of  Inutation  is — the  gu'eder  tike 
resembkmcs  to  the  ori^indlr  ^Ae  yreaier  the  d^gkrenee  ef  the 
associate  circumstances,  the  greater  the  Astonishment. 

We  have  now  sot  forth  tha  prineipei  eimmstaaoe  yMek 
modifies  the  confidence  of  onr  expectations.  We  have  akowoK  how 
the  Besemblance,  or  Identity  of  some  present  event  to  some  past 
one  makes  us  anticipate,  with  mere  or  less  c^ainty,  that  the  same' 
resuk,  as  origmaUy  occonred  in  association  with  the  one,  will  recur 
in  association  with  the  other.  And  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  motion  itsdf  is  the  sudden  intro- 
duction into  the  mind  of  some  new  associaUot^ — or,  in  other  words, 
the  perception  of  some^  nooe^  circumstance  in  connection  with  some 
famiUar  subject 
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Tlnus  a  eertain  friend,  whom  we  believe  to  be  in  India,  or, 
ratiier,  whom  we  have  locally  associated  with  tbat  couo^y  in 
our  own  minds,  suddenly  returns  to  this  country  and  walks  un- 
expectedly into  our  presence— or,  in  more  precise  terms,  we  find 
kim,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  abruptly  associated  with  England ; 
snd  are  consequently  not  a  Httb  astonished  at  the  discovery. 

Hence  a  more  concise  fbimula  than  those  before  giren  for  ihbec 
irividnefis  of  the  subsequent  emotion  woald  be ;  that  the  inUimty  (tf 
Ae  a»imvihBmm%  ia  always  directly  proporHonaS  Ae  itrengA  if 
tiM  premaus  conneetion  betwem  the  aubjeet,  and  tha  old  usiaciate 
dreumstanee-^-Ae  degree  of  the  di^^ereme  h^'umn  the  new  mtsociate 
eircumeiance  and  the  dd  one. 

Consequantly,  when  the  new — and  therefore  unexpected — asso- 
Mtion  is  di€nnetricaily  different  from  the  old — and  tl^ertlore 
«qkected^-*-one,  and  so  forms  a  direct  contrast  to  it,  the  subse^ 
qufini  emotion  is  so  much  the  more  vivid,  that  we  no  longer  say  we 
are  askmi^ted,  but  positivdy  astounded  at  the  change.* 

Thus,  if  instead  of  eonceinring  our  friend  to  be  out  of  the  conntry, 
wa  had  believed  him  to  be  dead,  we  should  be  astounded^  rath^er 
than  aetoniehed,  at  his  suddenly  appearing  before  us~from  the 
•contrast^  or  direct  opposition  of  the  fact  to  our  previous  belief. 

This  increase  in  the  vividness  of  the  feelings,  which  follows  the 
inerea&e  of  the  difference  beivreen  the  expected  and  the  actnal 
result,  depends  upon  that  peculiar  law  of  our  mental  and  bodily 
constitution  by  which  greater  liwliness  or  dudlnen  is  gitm  to  our 
perceptions  according  as  they  succeed  other  perceptions  tkat  are 
differegnSi  from  or  similar  to  them.  This  we  shall  explain  more 
fully  at  a  ^ture  time.  Suffice  it  for  the  preseot  that  we  stee  a^ 
object  which  is  in  juxtaposition  with  another  object  that  is  different 
from  it,  the  better — ^not  because  we  notice  that  difference,  (nor 
indeed  if  we  did,  would  the  perception  of  it  be  any  sufieient  reason 
Ibr  the  greater  vividness  of  the  ^ject)— ^but  because  it  is  a  law  of 
the  organisation  of  our  mind  and  body  that  we  should  do  to. 


Having  now  explained  the  cause  and  modifying  cireumstancee 


*  The  verb  to  astomd  comes  to  us  directly  from  the  Saxon  AHwndimy 
-which  has  the  same  meaning — and  is  one  of  the  Teutonic  forms  of  the  Latin 
Tundere,  There  is  the  same  relation  in  meaning  between  Astonish  and 
Astcmndy  as  there  is  between  Chnfvae  and  Cmfovrnd — the  one  is  bat  a  stronger 
term  for  the  other. 
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of  the  emotion  of  Astonishment,  we  come  in  due  order  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  emotion  itself,  and  to  explain 
how,  and  in  what  respects,  it  differs  from  the  Idndred  emotion  of 
Surprise,  •  _ 

Surprise,  we  pointed  out  in  the  article  upon  the  ca,use  of  it,  is 
the  yivid  feeling  which  invariahlj  arises  on  the  sudden  introduction 
into  the  mind  of  any  sensation  which  is  totally  disconnected  with 
the  suhject  of  our  thoughts,  and  for  which  we  are  consequently 
wholly  unprepared  ;  while  Astonishmient  we  have  here  shown  to  h^ 
the  feeling  which  always  ensues  upon  the  discovery  of  some  novel, 
and  uneipected  circumstance  in  connection  with  some  familiar 
suhject  from  which  we  anticipated  a  different  result.  It  is  this 
novel  connection  in  the  one  case,  and  total  disconnection  in  the 
other,  of  tHe  respective  ohjects  in  relation  to  the  previous  train  of 
ideas,  that  constitutes  the  precise  difference  hetween  the  two  emo- 
tions. In  Surprise,  the  object  inducing  the  feeling  has  no  associch- 
tion  wJuxtever  with  the  preceding  thoughts.  In  Astdnislunent,  the 
object  is  dissociated,  but  it  is  a  diferent  association  from  what  wo 
had  anticipated  ;  and  being  a  different  one,  of  course  we  are 
almost  as  unprepared  for  it,  and  consequently  almost  as  much 
affected  or  excited  by  it,  as  if  it  were  an  object  of  Surprise. 

Indeed,  if  we  but  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  two  feelings,  we 
shall  And  that  Astonishment  is  but  a  modified  form  of  Surprise  : 
for,  if  Surprise  be  the  emotion  we  always  experience  on  the  stoppage 
of  a  train  of  thoughts,  and  consequently  very  similar  in  its  nature 
to  the  shock  we  feel  on  the  abrupt  pulling  up  of  a  carriage  in  rapid 
motion ;  Astonishinent,  oh  the  other  hand,  is  the  emotion  we  always 
experience  on  the  sudden  diversion  of  our  ideas  from  their  regular 
course ;  so  that — though  the  progress  of  the  train  has  not  been  posi- 
tively arrested — still  it  has  been  checked  and  thrown  violently  off  the 
rails  as  it  were,  and  we  have  received  a  mental  jerk  or  intellectual 
jolt,  so  to  speak,  which,  though  hardly  so  severe  as  the  shock 
which  ensues  upon  the  positive  arresting  of  our  thoughts,  still  is  of 
a  kindred,  though  weaker  nature ;  for  the  impediment  offered  to 
the  progress  of  our  ideas  not  being  so  great,  of  course  the  resulting 
emotion  cannot  be  so  intense  as  in  the  case  of  Surprise. 

§  VII. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  effects  of  Astonishmeu^ 
upon  the  mind  and  body. 

The  bodily  effects  are  strongly  marked  on  account  of  the  abrupt- 
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ness  and  yet  fixedness  of  the  emotion.  The  muscles  are  spasmo- 
dicallj  contracted,  and  the  contraction  of  them  continues  for  a 
time,  as  if  the  limbs  had  become  set,  or  petrified  as  it  were,  mider 
the  spasm.  The  eye-balls  are  largely  uncovered  and  slightly  pro- 
truded ;  the  eyebrows  elevated  to  the  utmost  stretch,  and  the  eyes 
firmly  fixed  with  a  certain  vacuity  of  expression. 

^  Staring  wide 
With  stony  eyes  and  heartless  hollow  hue. 
Astonished  stood." 

is  Spenser's  description  in  the  "Faery  Queen."  The  mouth  is 
half  open,  and  the  body  is  slightly  drawn  back  from  the  object, 
while  the  hands  are  thrown  up  almost  flat  against  the  breast ;  and 
m  this  position  the  body  and  features  remain  fixed  as  long  as  the 
einotion  lasts,  and  until  the  mind  begins  to  re-act. 

The  mental  effects  are  nearly  of  a  similar  fixed  character. 
The  machinery  of  the  mind  is  suddenly  stopped  ;  the  current  of 
the  thoughts  is  stagnated  ;  the  brain  seems  to  have  received  a 
violent  blow — to  have  been  stunned — and  to  require  a  certain  time 
to  be  restored  to  its  senses.  The  mind  is  fixed — chained  to  the 
extraordinary  object.  It  is  bound  intellectually  and  morally  to  the 
novel  perception,  and  cannot  move  ah  idea  away  from  it.  This  state 
of  attention  or  intellectual  fixity  is  the  most  perfect  known  ;  and 
when  affcer  a  time  the  inind  begins  to  re-act,  and  the  thoughts  to 
flow  again,  it  can  no  longer  go  forwards,  but  is  driven  backward — 
as  if  still  reeling  under  the  effects  of  the  blow — to  the  cause  or 
nature  of  that  which  has  astonished  it.  It  is  tiiis  after-state  of 
mind — or  inquiry  concerning  the  object  of  our  Astonishment — 
which  constitutes  the  emotion  of  Wonder,  and  which  is  the  inva- 
riable consequence  or  mental  action  resulting  from  the  feelings 
of  Surprise  or  Astonishment,  when  the  caxise  or  nature  of  their 
objects  is  not  immediately  apparent  to  us, 

§  VIII. 

To  pursue  the  curious  electrical  analogy  pointed  out  in .  our 
preceding  article  upon  Surprise,  and  repeated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  one — it  may  be  said  that,  as  in  Astonishment 
the  disconnection  between  the  previous  train  of  ideas,  and  the 
object  of  the  emotion,  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  in  Surprise,  of  course 
the  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  current  cannot  be  so  wide, 
nor  the  insulation  so  perfect ;  and  consequently  the  shock  occa- 
sioned by  the  one  emotion  cannot  be  so  powerful  as  that  produced 
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bj  ike  other.  "  The  inteiuntj  of  the  Surprise  depends*  anumg 
other  things/'  we  said  in  our  last  article,  ^'upoiu  ihe  degree  of 
disconnection — or  the  width  of  the  chasm,  so  to  speak — hetwe^ 
the  antecedent  train  of  thought  and.  the  subsequent  aeasatioii  i 
and  the  intensity  of  ^  eleetrie  shodt  we  have  here  shown  to 
depend,  among  other  things,  upon  the  degree  of  the  insuiatioa — 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  degree  of  disconnection — ^between 
the  substances  along  which  the  current  trayerses.*  So  that  it 
follows,  since  in  Astonishment  the  disconnection  of  the  ideas  is  not 
so  wide  as  in  Surprise,  that  of  course  the  skock  produced  by  the 
emotion  can  not  be  so  intense. 

It  is  the  perception  of  this  unexpected  differettce  in  ccMmeotion 
widi  the  same  object,  which  likewise  contributes  mainly  to  the 
delight  we  feel  at  those  curious  plays  upon  words,  which  consist  in 
attaching  a  different  signification  to  the  same  sound ;  while  the 
more  extraordinary  that  signifieati<m  is — or,  in  other  words^  the 
farther  it  is  removed  from  the  ordinary  one — the  better  the  pun. 
Thus  the  riddle,  "  when  does  ihe  captain  of  a  steam-boat  deny  his 
identity — ^when  he  says  he  *s  a  *baccer  stc^sper  ('^  ease  her^  back 
her,  stop  her"),  makes  us  laugh  because  it  is  an  extraordinaiy 
signification  attached  to  words  which  have  the  tame  sound  bat  a 
▼ery  diferent  ordinary  meaning. 

"  When  the  circumstances,  which  we  obserre  in  any  ease,  are 
very  similar  to  the  circumstances  formerly  observed  by  us,"  it  has 
been  truly  said  we  anticipate  ihe  future  w^confidiuce*  When 
the  circumstances  are  considered  different  by  us,  but  yet  have  many 
strong  similarities  to  the  past,  we  make  the  same  anti^aUon;  but 
not  with  the  same  confidence."  Thus,  if  I  pere^ve  a  peisoa 
about  to  plunge  a  lighted  taper  into  a  jar  of  gaa,  which  from  the 
&ct  of  its  rendering  Hme-water  turbid,  1  know  to  be  carbonic  acid ; 
and  I  have  previously  observed  that  gas  to  have  the  property  of 
extinguishing  flame,  I  shall  anticipate  the  extinction  of  the  light 
with  confidence.  If,  however,  I  do  not  know  it  to  be  carbonic 
acid,  but  merely  infer  it  to  be  so  either  from  its  appearing  to  be 
of  a  similar  character  to  that  gas,  or  from  its  having  be^jpro- 
duced  under  similar  circumstances ;  I  shall  make  the  same  anti- 
cipation, but  not  with  the  same  confidence.  Hence  we  see  that  the 
confidence  with  which  we  expect  a  particular  event  is  greatly*  modi- 
fied by  the  resemhlance  oi  the  preceding  chrcumstances  to  those  in 
connection  with  which  it  formerly  occurred-— perfect  resemblance 
of  the  preceding  circumstances  producing  perfect  confidoiee  as 
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the  result ;  .aad  partial  resemblance,  little  or  no  confidence 
«talL 

The  discoTery  of  t0^xp€ct€d  resemhlanees  between  things  whidk 
ta  common  aj^prdbension  a^^ear  diferent  (as  ocmtra-distinguished 
the  discovery  of  uneoepected  d^erencei  between  tinngs  which 
Appear  ike  Min«),  is  accordingly  another  fruitful  source  of 
Astomshment. 

'  « To  discover  suck  unexpected  reserablancea,**  says  the  Author  of  the 
^ftttifie  TreatijBe  before  quoted,  ''is  indeed  the  object  of  ail  phttosophy, 
jb  it  not  attonithing  to  find  that  the  very  same  thing  as  thai  which  makes 
the  fire  bum ;  makes  metals  rust — forms  acids — and  enables  plants  and 
animals  to  breathe  ;  that  these  operations,  so  imlike  to  common  eyes  when 
examined  by  the  light  of  Science,  are  the  same — ^the  rusting  of  metals — ^the 
lonnation  of  acidi^the  burning  of  inflammable  bodies — the  breathmg  of 
animalft — and  the  growth  of  plants  by  ni^t.  Nothing  can  be  let»  Wte  than 
the  working  of  a  vast  steam-engine  on  the  old  construction,  and  the  crawling 
of  a  little  fly  on  the  window  ;  yet  we  find  that  these  two  operations  are  per- 
fbnned  by  the  same  means  ;  namely,  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere — and 
tiait  a  aoi^horse  dimfos  the  ice-hills  by  no  other  power.  Is  it  not  in  the 
Juiciest  degree  interesting  to  find  that  tike  power  whii^  keeps  the  earth  in 
its  shape  and  in  its  path,  whirling  upon  its  axis  and  roimd  the,  sun  extends 
over  afi  the  other  worlds  that  compose  the  universe — that  this  same  power 
keeps  the  moon  in  her  path  round  the  earth,  and  each  planet  also  in  its  path 
somoid  tiie  sun — ^that  the  aamt  power  causes  the  tides  upon  our  globe,  and 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  globe  itself—and  that  after  all  it  is  the  nme  power 
which  makes  a  stone  fall  to  the  grounds" 

The  discovery  of  such  unexpected  res^blanoes  likewise  forms 
one  of  the  objects,  both  of  poetry  and  wit ;  while  the  chi^  pari  of 
the  pleasure  we  feel  upon  hearing,  for  the  first  time,  some  perfect 
simile  of  either  a  poetical  or  ludicrous  character,  is  doe  to  the 
astonishment  that  Uke  unexpected  resemblance  excites  in  us. 

£utler*s  ludicrous  simile  upon  the  change  of  night  into  day,  viz; : 

^  The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  l^etis  ti^en  eut  his  nap, 
And  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  mom. 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn." 

And  Spenser's  beautiful  comparison  on  the  same  aobjeot — 

«At  last  the  golden  oriental  gate 

Of  jneateBt  heaven  *gan  to  open  fiiir, 
And  fhoB^mBtfreth  oa  hridegroom  to  kia  mate. 
Came  dancing  forth  8hakin|^  his  dewy  hair." 

Botii  derive  a  large  share  of  the  delight  they  alford  us,  from  the 
astonishment  produ^  by  the  analogy  being  equally  imexpected  m 
either  case. 
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But  there  is  another  principle  of  Suggestion,  which  likewise 
tends  to  give  increased  liyeliness  to  the  confidence  of  our  expec- 
tations, and,  consequently,  increased  liveliness  to  the  feelings  of 
astonishment  whenever  those  expectations  are  disappointed.  This  is 
the  Duration  or  Frequency  of  the  original  association  ;  which 
Duration  or  Frequency  we  showed  in  the  previous  article  upon 
the  Cause  of  Surprise,  was  one  of  the  circumstances  which  gave 
to  certain  ideas  a  greater  tendency  than  others  to  rise  in  con- 
formity with  the  secondary  laws  of  Suggestion.  Thus,  when  we 
have  ohserved  two  or  more  events  to  occur  in  association,  or  in 
immediate  succession,  a  great  numher  of  times,  the  occurrence  of 
the  first  associate  event  at  any  future  time,  will  have  a  strong  ten^ 
dency  to  suggest  the  occurrence  of  the  second,  and  so  on  ;  while 
the  strength  of  such  tendency  will  be  exactly  proportional  to  the 
number  of  times  that  the  two  have  been  previously  observed  to 
occur  in  association  together ;  and  the  liveliness  of  the  confidence 
with  which  we  consequently  anticipate  the  occurrence  of  the  second 
event  from  the  occurrence  of  the  first,  will  be  also  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  strength  of  the  tendency  of  the  former  to  suggest  the 
latter  to  the  mind.  Consequently,  ike  intensity  of  the  confidence 
with  which  we  expect  or  anticipate  some  future  occurrence  from 
some  present  one,  indirectly  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  tfie 
numher  of  times  that  the  two  have  been  associated  together.  The 
first  time  of  their  occurrence  together  lead  us  to  expect,  with  but 
slight  confidence,  the  second ;  the  second  to  expect  with  greater  con- 
fidence the  third  ;  the  third  with  still  greater  confidence  the  fourth ; 
the  fourth  with  still  greater  and  greater  confidence  the  fifth  ;  and 
so  on — the  confidence  of  such  expectation  always  increasing  in  a 
direct  ratio,  according  to  the  frequency  of  the  association.  For 
instance,  suppose  we  have  discovered,  from  the  comparison  of  a 
number  of  log-books,  that  a  certain  storm  proceeded  in  a  circular 
course,  we  should  naturally  be  inclined  to  expect,  though  with  but 
slight  confidence,  that  other  storms  may  follow  the  same  direction; 
and  if,  on  a  further  comparison  of  similar  records,  we  then  perceived 
a  second  storm  to  have  done  so^  of  course  this  would  lead  us  to  anti- 
cipate, with  greater  confidence,  finding  the  same  circumstance  in 
connection  with  a  third  ;  and  if  this  ultimately  prove  to  have  been 
likewise  the  fact,  we  should  consequently  look  forward,  with  still 
greater  confidence,  to  discovering  the  same  course  associated  with 
the  progress  of  a  fourth — and  so  on ;  our  confidence  increasing 
with  each  particular  case,  until  at  length — even  though  we  may  be 
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unable  to  perceive  the  reason  of  the  connection — we  shall  frame  to 
ourselves,  as  Captain  Reid  was  the  first  to  do,  the  theory  that 
*'  storms  always  proceed  in  circles." 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  liveliness  of  our  confidence,  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  a  certain  future  event,  depends  not  only  upon 
the  number  of  times  that  event  has  occurred  in  connection  with 
some  present  one,  hut  also  upon  the  number  of  associate  events 
tMt  have  preceded  it.  Thus,  in  a  certain  series  of  associations, 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  the  recurrence  of  Event  No.  1  makes 
us  anticipate  with  some  slight  confidence  the  recurrence  of  Event 
No.  2  ;  while  the  recurrence  of  No.  2  causes  us  to  expect  with 
greater  confidence  the  recurrence  of  No.  3  ;  and  the  recurrence  of 
that  event  to  look  forward  with  still  greater  confidence  to  the 
next ;  and  that  one  with  still  greater  and  greater  confidence  to 
that  which  immediately  succeeds  it ;  and  so  on — our  confidence  in- 
creasing in  a  regular  ratio  with  the  recurrence  of  each  different 
event  in  the  series.  Thus,  if  we  have  observed  that  carbonaceous 
substances  possess  higher  refractive  powers  than  other  bodies,  and 
that  the  diamond  has  the  highest  refractive  power  of  all,  we  may 
be  led,  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  anticipate  with  some  little  con- 
fidence that  the  diamond  is  pure  carbon,  and  consequently  com- 
bustible. And  if  we  afterwards  find  that,  upon  submitting  it  to 
an  intense  heat  in  oxygen,  the  jewel  is  entirely  dissipated,  we  shall 
anticipate  with  greater  confidence  that  the  product  of  the  combus- 
tion will  be  carbonic  acid  gas — one  of  the  properties  of  which  gas 
is  to  extinguish  flame.  And  if,  upon  plunging  a  lighted  taper 
i^to  the  vessel,  we  find  the  flame  to  be  immediately  extinguished, 
we  shall  then  anticipate  with  still  greater  confidence  that  on 
passing  the  gas  through  a  transparent  solution  of  lime  in  water^ 
it  will  render  the  fluid  milky  or  turbid  by  combining  with  the  lime, 
and  converting  it  into  chalk.  And  if  this  likewise  proves  to  be 
the  fact,  then  we  shall  anticipate  with  still  greater  and  greater 
confidence  that  the  quantity  of  chalk  will,  when  collected  and 
dried,  weigh  just  as  much  heavier  than  the  quantity  of  lime 
originally  <Sssolved  in  the  water,  as  the  diamond  and  the  oxygen 
gas  had  been  previously  found  to  weigh. 
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EASnSRK  LlFl^  PmBBNT  AMD  PaST.    By  HAARIBt  Martinbatt. 

8  rob.  post  8vD.   £.  MoxQn. 

>  It  may  be  thought  a  strange  introdaction  to  ihe  notice  of  a  book, 
of  which  we  think  veiy  highly,  to  say  that  there  is  too  much  of  it. 
But  we  must  reiterate  it.  The  subject  is  overwhelming,  and  the  Tariety  of 
its  details  too  numerous  and  momentous  to  be  compressed  into  the 
form  of  a  three  volume  novel.  It  is  true  that  the  pant  is  more  con- 
densed, but  then  ao  is  the  matter :  and  any  one  of  its  embodies 
and  requires  more  attention  than  a  chapter^  or  perchance  a  volume  of 
even  a  philosophical  novel.  We  could  have  wished  that  the  gifted 
authoress  had  cnosen  a  different  form :  that  she  had  given  the  narrative 
of  her  journey  in  one  shape  :  and  her  searrfiinff  and  weighty  reftections 
in  another.  E^ypt,  ancient  and  modern,  would  have  well  formed  one 
division  of  the  book,  and  the  panting  reader,  who  toils  after  her,  net- 
indeed  in  vain  but  with  eager  and  laborious  steps,  would  have  had  aope 
breathing  time  between  his  arduous  journeys.  It  has  not,  however,  so 
pleased  tbe  lady,  or  her  publisher  ;  and  therefore,  thaakfiod  for  it  in  anj 
form,  we  must  proceed  to  notice  the  work  as  it  is. 

Everv  one  at  some  time  of  his  life  has  been  fond  of  voyages  and 
travels.  From  the  earliest  days  of  printing,  and  in  truth  of  writing, 
real  or  fabulous,  they  have  formed  one  of  &e  main  arteries  of  litera-- 
tuie.  Ulysses  was  only  an  early  and  wiser  Mendez  Pinto,  and  iU>bin*> 
son  Orutoe  only  a  prosaic  epic.  Old  Prebendioy  Hakluyt  knew  how 
universal  was  the  appetite  to  know  of  foreign  lands  and  moBstroua* 
people,  and  his  goodly  collection,  is  now  in  course  of  addition  by  a 
society  bearing  his  name,  and  seemingly  inheriting  his  energy  and 
diligence.  A  review  of  voyages  and  travels  would  be  a  very  interest- 
ing one :  and  in  point  of  substantial,  and  e^n  of  poetical  interest, 
superior  to  a  review  of  novels  and  romances.  Those  who  have  not  the 
Idsure,  {we  will  not  insult  any  one  by  supposing  he  has  not  the  taste,) 
to  ponder  over  the  old  folios  <a  Hakluyt,  or  the  more  common  ones  of 
Churchill  or  Harris,  will  yet  find  what  wondrous  chann  there  is  in 
such  reading,  from  the  three  small  volumes  of  ^  Maritime  Discoveiy," 
by  our  first  of  geographers,  Desborough  Oooley.  Here  he  will  find  not 
only  that  the  wonders  of  Herodotus  or  Bruce  are  justified  by  modem 
discoveries  :  but  that  even  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  the  bye-word  of 
poets  and  satirists,  had  some  meaning  in  his  most  outrageous  assertions, 
and  that  he  could  well  have  rebutted  Congreve's  slander,  "  Ferdinand 
Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a  type  of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the  first  magnitude." 
We  know  not  how  it  is,  but  the  marvellous  is  an  essential  of  voyages 
and  travels :  and  we  would  not  give  one  fiction  of  the  adventurous, 
and  by  no  means  particular  Tavemier ;  much  less  the  ponderous  and 
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learned  narrative  of  Thevenot :  and  the  vivacious  and  graphic  fetches 
of  Dampier^  for  any  modem  author  we  know.  Not  even  for  the  face- 
tious TitnuDish,  nor  the  brilliant  author  of  Eothen.  As  for  the  learned, 
doll,  and  most  probably  very  accurate  travels,  of  the  scribes  who  have 
travelled  for  associations  and  schools  and  colleges,  they  may  all  go  to 
the  baker,  or  hatmaker  for  us.  Ever  grinding  on  that  screeching  axis, 
their  dear  sdves,  they  may  roll  round  the  world  alone.  Mindful  of 
Bon  Quixote^  however,  we  might  select  a  few  from  the  bon-fire :  and 
certainly  Ledyard's  modest  volume  should  be  saved  :  for  he  was  bom 
to  his  vocation:  a  traveller  by  passion,  and  by  nature,  he  did  not  travel 
to  write  :  but  reversed  the  order.  And  this  brings  us  to  Inglis,  who 
certainly  was  a  traveller  by  profession :  and  yet  he  had  great  merit : 
but  then  he  was  uxged  by  his  passion  to  his  pursuit :  or  may  we  not  say. 
his  art  For  oertainly  it  is  an  art  so  to  travel  that  others  shall  enjoy  it. 
His  aia  and  his  Tyrol :  and  above  all,  his  little  anonymous  accounts 
of  various  triss  :  "  Solitary  Walks  through  Many  Lands ; "  are  sweet 
books  and  will  live,  thoueh  roads  may  change,  and  steam  make  annual 
guide-books  necessary.  Beckford's  volumes,  too,  must  live  ;  but  then 
for  their  style  and  knowledge — ^fbr  we  are  here  talking  of  real  earnest 
travellers — ^wondrous  hearted  men,  who,  urged  by  a  vehement  and. 
mighty  passion,  turn  their  backs  on  safety,  comfort,  home,  riches,  wife,, 
children,  and  all  that  common  man  dierishes :  and  voluntarily  seek 
danger  and  distress  ;  and  burnt  up  and  consumed  by  an  ardent  thirst 
for  knowledge  of  skance  lands  and  strange  faces,  live  a  martyrdom  to 
a  noble  curiosity.  And  thus  abstracted,  Uie  character  of  the  traveller 
comes  strongly  oat,  and  brings  foremost  to  the  mind,  the  eood  Mungo 
Park,  whose  simpie.  narrative  we  cannot  afford  to  lose,  though  more 
adventurous  travellers  have  penetrated  somewhat  further  into  tne  heart 
of  that  mystery,  Africa.  Crowds,  however,  begin  to  press  upon  us,, 
and  we  must  put  off*  the  destruction  and  the  saving  them  until  another 
opportunity.  And  all  we  can  say  now  is,  that  we  would  separate  "  the 
traveller  proper  "  from  "the  traveller  mixed."  The  former  ever  pro- 
duces a  readable  book,  the  latter  may  produce  a  useful  one.  The  one 
would  have  manifested  himself,  had  he  remained  at  home,  and  perhaps^ 
as  well :  the  other  lives  only  in  his  travelling  and  the  unravelling  his 
passion  for  it.  We  have  but  few  such  men.  The  very  means  -of  com- 
munication destrovs  the  race :  and  steam  by  land  and  sea  makes  a11  sO' 
plain  and  clear  that  there  is  little  scope  for  genius  of  such  a  kind. 
Time^  however,  which  destroys  all  things,  also  creates  them :  and  we 
now  consequently  have,  suited  to  the  time,  a  new  race  of  travellers.. 
If  their  personal  adventures  are  not  so  entertaining ;  their  reflections, 
are  more  philosophical :  and  if  their  narration  is  not  so  interesting,  it 
is  more  instructive. 

Miss  Martineau  is,  we  take  it,  a  traveller  by  constitution;  from  pas-, 
sion  ;  and  as  dbe  has  a  vast  amount  of  acquired  information,  and  great 
ability  as  a  practised  writer,  she  should  go  near  to  realise  a  fusion  of 
the  two  schools— the  ancient  and  the  modem.  That  some  such  desire 
has  suggested  itself  to  her,  we  think  we  perceive,  from  the  style  she  has 
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adopted.  It  is  plain  as  a  quaker's  dress,  and.  aims  at  the  simplicity  of 
the  old  school :  it  is  the  conscious  simplicity  of  a  person  of  excel- 
lent sense :  hnt  not  the  gay  childlike  simplicity  of  one  who  had  not  had 
a  scientific  training.  It  has  therefore  no  charm  in  it :  and  we  could  he 
contented  to  have  less  wisdom  if  we  had  more  enjoyment.  She  is  so 
strict  in  her  relation  that  she  hecomes  positive :  and  we  are  made  to 
feel  so  assured  it  is  fact  she  relates,  that  our  desire  for  the  marvellous 
is  every  time  rehuked.  Not  that  hut  sometimes  there  is  a  credulity  on 
the  part  of  the  lady  herself,  hut  then  it  so  happens,  that  the  mode  of 
relating  it  creates  no  contagion  of  belief.  The  great  merit  of  the  work. 
consists  in  the  earnestness  and  the  occasional  excellence  of  the  reflec- 
tions. It  will  he  for  a  considerable  period  a  valuable  book,  for  we  have 
now  the  benefit  of  a  sober,  honest,  and  attentive  observer  on  the  most 
remarkable  countries  of  the  ancient  world.  The  liberality  of  its  views 
are  admirable :  but  they  are  extremely  likely  (though  they  ought  not)  to 
give  offence  to  the  orthodox  theologians.  Miss  Martineau  finds  ser- 
mons in  stones,  and  good  in  everything and  in  the  very  worship  of 
animals  perceives  the  etherealising  tendencies  of  human  faculties :  ad- 
mires the  sincere  devotion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  manifested  in 
their  stupendous  edifices  of  public  worship ;  taking  it,  we  must  say, 
we  think  too  much  for  granted,  that  an  enlightened  faith  in  the 
unknown,  and  not  a  sordid  credulity  in  any  thing  imposed  upon  them, 
was  the  leading  spirit  of  their  religion.  It  is,  however,  the  brighter  side 
of  human  nature  to  take,  and  relieves  the  spirit  of  the  sadness  that  must 
afflict  it  when  it  considers  that  for  countless  ages  myriads  of  human 
souls  lived  on  in  a  besotted  worship,  near  akin  to  fetichism.  We  are 
bound  to  sav,  however,  that  in  so  doing  some  fine  remarks  on  true  tole- 
ration are  elicited,  and  some  thoughts  not  unworthy  the  consideration 
of  the  subtlest  theologian. 

The  volumes  are  in  some  degree  lightened  by  being  divided  into  dis- 
tinct subjects :  and  indeed  into  two  separate  parts :  and  we  must  again 
express  our  opinion,  that  they  should  have  been  published  separately. 
The  first  volume,  and  two  hundred  pages  of  the  second  volume,  are 
devoted  to  E^t  and  its  faith  :  and  the  latter  part  of  the  second  volume 
and  the  third,  comprise  ''Sinai  and  its  faith/*  ''Palestine  and 
its  Faith,"  and  "Syria  and  its  Faith."  This  arran^ment  looks 
like  an  unacknowledged  intention  to  induce  by  their  position  a  relation 
bearing  theologically  on  the  respective  faiths.  Through  the  whole  work 
we  see  an  unsubduable  tendencv  to  enter  into  a  region  of  theology  almost 
tabooed  in  this  country,  but  which  can  by  no  means  shock  any  truly 
relinous  mind  :  nor  can  any  one  doubt  the  reverential  devotion  of  the 
authoress.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  a  reflecting  and  comprehen- 
sive mind,  the  bodily  sight  of  the  tokens  of  a  remote  antiquity,  and  the 
stupendous  remains  of  such  races  as  those  which  once  occupied  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  must  have  corresponding  effect.  The  true  appxe- 
hension  of  such  numerous  facts  must  deejay  affect  the  soul  that  is 
capable  of  apprehending  them :  it  cannot  (XMnprehend.  The  gentlemen 
who  go  to  shoot  crocodiles,  and  scrawl  their  names  on  the  first  boilding 
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beyond  the  cataracts ;  who  learn  by  rote  a  few  facts  from  Wilkinson 
and  Sharpe^  and  return  to  warehouses  at  Manchester,  and  evening  parties 
in  London,  to  pack  bales  of  goods  or  talk  nonsense  to  a  young  lady 
about  the  Pyramids,  are  no  doubt  little  troubled  with  what  they  see, 
and  certainly,  not  at  all  with  what  they  think.  But  when  the  intellect 
is  truly  aroused,  and  fixes  on  such  mementos  of  human  history,  the 
stirring  of  the  spirit  must  be  of  no  trivial  kind.  To  talk  of  such  things 
is  easy  :  to  run  over  the  surface  of  them  nothing ;  but  to  bring  them 
within  the  recognition,  actually,  and  as  it  were  bodily,  is  to  make  a 
matter  of  feeling  of  them,  and  can  onl^  be  compared  to  the  operation  of 
the  passions,  which,  even  in  our  prosaic  life,  must  have  been  felt  by  adl 
persons  at  some  time.'  Let  any  one  recollect  any  great  fright  or  even 
apprehension,  disappointment,  or  sudden  grief,  and  then  they  may 
imagine  the  deep  internal  movement  of  the  spirit  caused  by  the  genuine 
contemplation  of  such  awe-striking  mementos  of  the  past.  A  series  of 
such  shocks  taken  by  so  sensitive  a  spirit  as  the  authoress,  must  have 
kindled  every  energy  of  her  soul,  and  produced  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
it  is  only  wonderful  that  more  of  the  profound  and  the  speculative  does 
not  appear.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  we  wish  she  had  given  the  reflec- 
tions and  results  of  her  travels,  with  all  the  more  human  details  subli- 
mated. If  for  her  own  recreation  and  reader's  amusement,  she  had 
chosen  to  give  the  circumstances  of  the  travel,  those  who  had  liked 
might  have  had  it.  As  it  is,  the  mind  is  tossed  too  rapidly  from  ham 
sandwiches  to  reflections  on  fallen  dynasties,  and  from  this  morning 
we  washed  our  pocket-handkerchiefs,"  to  dissertations  on  Him  who 
sleeps  in  Philoe."  It  is  true  that  the  sense  with  which  such  transactions 
are  frankly  stated,  make  them  take  their  place  as  the  unheroic  necessi- 
ties of  travel ;  yet  the  mind  does  not  delight  at  being  roused  from  grand 
contemplations  to  such  incongruous  ideas,  now  to  be  fetched  from  its 
airy  flight  into  the  far  and  remote  past,  to  be  told  that  no  milk  was  to  be 
had,  but  that  eggs  were  plentiful.  Scepticism  has  even  delighted  in  such 
anomalies ;  and  Voltaire  and  Byron  have  both  composed  so  as  to  infer, 
that  because  the  mind  could  entertain  both  states,  that  they  were  equal. 
The  contemplative  power  of  the  mind  is  its  great  preserver  and  restorer, 
and.  is  only  a  part  of  that  grand  spiritual  machinery  of  which  we  feel  so 
much  and  know  so  little.  But  this  faculty  or  function  of  the  soul  can- 
not bear  affront,  and  if  called  into  action  to  be  put  off  with  a  triviality, 
or  awoke  only  to  be  casually  dismissed,  it  resents  it,  and  actual  pain  is 
caused  to  the  spirit.  Miss  Martineau  is  quite  incapable  of  playing  with 
this  feeling  in  the  manner  of  Voltaire  and  Byron :  but  unconsciously  she 
may  produce  the  same  effect,  for  she  must  not  expect  that  her  readers 
can  ascend  with  her  into  that  tranquil  region  of  reflection,  wherein  the 
petty  actions  of  existence  are  but  as  motes  to  the  intellect.  She  bids  us 
ascend  with  her  to  the  seventh  heaven,  not  of  invention  but  of  contem- 
plation, and  drops  us  suddenly  on  some  petty  reality.  We  have  dilated 
on  this  error,  because,  as  it  appears  to  us,  it  is  a  vital  one.  And  we  should 
advise  all  who  wish  to  travel  mentally  with  Miss  Martineau,  to  score,  as 
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we  haTe,  the  poBaaM,  wiiere  gke  cottsnniM  witb  thef  g^imr  of  ^ 
region,  fior  repcnmu. 

We  irill  now  endesvoiir  to  give  the  leader  some  idea  of  the  hook,  and 
its  coBtentfl  by  a  closer  amljmM.  The  first  hniMlFed  and  fwtj-m 
pages  are  occupied  with  the  ascent  to  the  second  cataract,  1^  plan  oi 
the  party  being  to  ascend  to  this  pcnnt ;  and  in  going  ap,  to  attend  to 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  covntiy,  deTotk^  the  return  to  the  esxnniia- 
lion  ol  the  antiquities.  Tiie  aathoresB"^  powcm  are  very  isMj 
disphiyed  in  this  first  portion ;  and  we  have  maiiced  so  many  interest- 
ing bits  for  extract,  t]»t  we  are  as  peiplexed  in  sdectiag  as  if  we  had 
not  noted  any.    Here,  however,  are  a  few  of  her  testimonies ; — 

ENOLAIVn  AND  BOTPT. 

"  I  have  seen  more  esndated,  and  stonted,  and  depressed  men,  womea, 
and  children  in  a  single  walk  in  England,  than  I  observed  from  end  to 
end  of  the  hmd  of  Egypt. — So  aradt  for  the  mere  food  qjaatHm.  Ifh  9Be 
will  suppose  Ibat  in  Egypt  a  suflleisncy  of  food  iaq»Hes,  as  wttb  ns»  a  sttft- 
cieney  of  some  other  things  searoriy  lesa  importaoEt  te  na^fiue  than  feed*** 

Here  is  an  atmospheric  effect,  that  we  do  not  recolket  to  have  seen 
noticed  before : — 

**l  do  not  feBiembar  to  have  rsad  at  one  great  atnHMR>herie  beauty  of 
Egypt Ihe  after-^ow,  as  we  used  to  call  it  I  tmlbhed  this  nigbfly  iir 
ten  weeks  on  the  Nile,  and  often  afterwards  in  the  Besezt,  and  was  eon- 
tinually  more  impvesaed  with  the  peculMtitf ,  as  wekl  aa  beaoty,  of  this 
appearance.  That  ikaee  soDaet  in  Egypt  is  9M|;coas^  everj  body  knews ;  bat 
I,  for  one;,  was  not  aware  that  there  is  a  r€«Mwal  of  beaaty,  sooie  isme  ailer 
the  son  has  depaarted  and  left  aQ  grey.  This  diaduurge  of  coWiir  ia  here 
much  what  it  is  among  the  Alpa^  when  the  flamo-ookured  peaks  beoome 
grey  and  ghastly  aa  the  last  simbeara  leaves  ihem.  But  here,  everything 
begins  to  brighten  again  in  twenty  minutes ; — the  hills  are  agam  pniple  or 
golden, — ^the  sands  orange, — the  palnn  verdant, — ^the  moonlight  on  the 
water,  a  pale  green  ripple  on  a  lime  snrfkee  ;  and  this  alW-glow  eontiniies 
for  ten  minutes,  when  it  slo^y  fiides  away.** 

TBS  FIRST  SIGHX  Of  THfi  PVAAMIBS. 

^  I  had  been  assured  that  I  should  be  disappointed  in  the  first  sight  of  the 
Pyramids  ;  and  I  had  maintained  that  1  eould  not  bnt  be  Reappointed,  as  of 
all  the  wonders  of  the  woiid,  this  is  the  most  literal,  and,  to  a  dweller  among 
mountains,  like  myself,  the  least  imposing.  I  now  found  both  my  informant 
and  myself  nnstaken.  So  far  from  being  disai^Minted,  1  was  fiUed  with  sur- 
prise and  awe  ;  and  so  far  was  I  irom  kmmag  aatieipated  what  I  saw,  that  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  never  before  looked  upon  onythiag  so  new  as  those  dear 
and  Tivid  masses,  with  th^  ^tarp  blue  diadows,  Btaadmg  firm  and  aAone 
on  thev  expanse  of  sand.  In  a  few  mtmites,  they  appeared  to  grow 
wonderfiiUy  larger  ;  and  they  looked  lustrous  and  most  imposii^  ia  the 
evening  light. —This  impression  of  Uie  Pyramids  was  never  ftdly  renewed. 
I  admired  them  every  evening  from  my  window  at  Cairo  ;  and  I  took  the 
surest  means  T)f  convincing  myself  of  their  vastness  by  going  to  the  top  of 
the  hirgest ;  but  this  first  view  of  them  was  the  most  movrag :  and  I  cannot 
think  of  it  now  without  emotion.*' 
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^In  tiie  xnoniing;  I  fofmd  that  nj  wiiMdows  looked,  out  upon  the 
Ezbekeeyeh, — the  great  Square, — all  trees  aad  shade,  this  sunny  moraing  ; 
and  over  the  tree  tops  rose  the  Pyramids,  apparently  only  a  stone's  throw 
off^  though  in  fact  more  than  tea  milea  distei^^* 

The  foUowiag  «JI» emiion  ok  nutsie  is  «  waauple  «f  that  luge  and 
mmrmMsA  wiection  ikdi  is  ohuaetenitie  of  the  woi::— 

uunom  kbt^ 

^  I  do  not  loaow  whcAer  all  the  primitlTe  muAe  ia  Uto  worid  it  ia  IIk 
minor  key  :  hut  I  hare  heen  struck  by  its  prevaieniee  among  aH  the  sairage, 
•r  hal^ivifised,  or  uaedneaded  people  whom  I  fcttre  known.  TiM  mnsie  of 
Nature  is  all  in  the  minor  key  ;— the  raelodiea  of  the  windB,  the  sea^  the 
vntadaH,  birds,  aod  the  echoes  of  bleatiag  flodot  amMig  the  hills :  and 
hiunaa  song  seems  i»  follow  this  lead,  liA  wm  ane  introduced  at  onse  into 
the  new  woudd  of  harmony  and  the  knowled^  of  music  in  the  major  key. 
Our  crew  sang  always  in  uniaoa,  and  had  evidently  no  eonoeption  of  har- 
mony. I  often  wished  that  I  could  sing  loud  enough  to  catch  their  ear, 
aamast  their  ctamour,  Ibat  I  might  am  whether  my  second  would  strike 
them  with  any  sense  of  harmony  :  but  their  overpowering  ncnse  made  any 
fltteli  attempt  hopetesa. — We  are  aconsfeomed  to  find  or  make  the  music 
whadi  we  «itt  8i«riir8tiR>lng  in  the  major  key :  hmi  ihar  epirit«tirring  Bmaie, 
«at«p  toeueennige  them  at  die  ear,  is  ell  of  43ie  same  pathetic  chancter 
m  m  aaoBt  dofefiil,  and  eniy  somewhat  ieudev  and  more  rapid." 

The  pages  devoted  to  the  Nile  are  full  of  that  admirable  generalisa- 
tion, founded  on  accarste  isdnetioii,  which  pervades  the  authoress's 
writings  :  bet  ins  must  hasten  on  ta  other  qnotatioiML.  The  foUovring 
is  a  great  iadueCTieat  te  eneoim^  adbitoaij  govoniBMols 

A  ms-BtWD  TOPfrXcinoN. 
^  Wha©  we  were  wasting  in  the  street  to  faenre  <mr  letters  addressed  in 
Arabic  to  the  care  of  our  consul  at  Cairo,  I  was,  for  the  first  time,  struck  by 
ikA  number  of  Mind  end  ene^yed  pe^le  aoMmg  thaee  who  surrounded  us. 
Sevemi  yeeag  hoys  wene  <me-«yed.  As  ewy  h(^y  kne^  this  is  less  wing 
tie  disease  thui  to  dmsd  of  ihe  gmnnauaL'^ 

Here  is  a  eonfiroiation  of  our  view  of  the  hook>  and  the  over-freigbted 
nature  of  its  contents : — 

XH£  OPPJUSSSIYfiMESS  OF  TRAVEL. 

"  Egypt  is  not  flie  country  to  go  to  for  recreation  of  travel.  It  is  too 
suggestive  and  too  confoundiag  to  be  met  but  in  the  spirit  of  study.  One*s 
powers  of  observation  nnk  under  Ae  perpetual  exercise  of  thought :  and  the 
iaghtest^Mavted  vt^nsgeiv  seto  foHh  frem  Cstie  eager  for  new  scenes 
eml  days  e(f  fiwSe,  eaeaes  baek  an  antM|ne,  a  citimn  of  tibe  woiid  of  six 
ihonaaDd  yeses  ege,  kindred  with  the  mmmmy.  Nothing  Imt  htfge  knew- 
ledgeend  eonni  hahits  of  thenghit  can  s»re  him  from  notuming  perplexed 
end  heme  down ;   nwiens  Indeed  it  he  ignorance  and  levity." 

At  page  147  hepoB  \he  s£CDuxxt  of  the  descent  ;  aiid  commencing 
withaaadmiiiabldAQt  rapid  sketch  of  tfa«  thnee  great  eras  of  Egyptian 
history,  a  critical  account  of  the  remains  of  the  cities^^^  teij^les 
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concludes  this  first  part.  The  following  will  show  the  graphic  style 
in  which  this  portion  is  treated : — 

THE  MEBCHANT  LAW-OIVSB. 

^  About  the  same  time  came  a  sober  thinking  man  from  Greece  to  Egypt, 
to  exchange  a  cargo  of  olive-oil  from  Athens  for  Egyptian  com  and  hixunes 
from  the  East  After  this  thoughtful  man  had  done  his  commercial  business, 
he  remained  to  see  what  he  could  of  the  country  and  people.  He  conversed 
much  with  a  company  of  priests  at  Sais,  who  taught  him,  as  Plato  tells  us, 
much  history,  and  some  geography,  and  evidently  not  a  Httle  of  law.  His 
countrymen  profited  on  his  return  by  his  studies  at  Sais  ;  for  this  oil- 
merchant  was  Solon  the  Law-Maker." 

And  here  we  may  as  well  say,  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  criticise  the 
lady's  learning ;  on  such  veiy  remote  points  as  Egyptian  antiquities, 
journals  more  specially  devoted  to  such  subjects  will  speak.  It  does 
seem  to  us,  that  the  decisive  way  in  which  the  origin  of  Greek  society, 
and  Greek  art,  is  settled  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  admits  of  more 
dispute  than  is  allowed  here.  The  fashion,  when  we  were  enabled  to 
gather  the  latest  opinions  on  such  subjects,  was  in  favour  of  Asian 
immigration  ;  but  it  may  have  altered  since :  for  not  even  antiquities  or 
mathematics  can  escape  the  dominion  of  fashion.  U  wrong,  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  errs  in  good  company,  as  she  sticks  very  closely  to  Wilkinson 
and  Bunsen. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Strongly  suspect  it  will  be  found,  if  the  truth  could  be  known,  that 
more  of  the  spiritual  religion,  the  abstruse  philosophy,  and  the  lofty  ethics 
and  political  views  of  the  old  Egyptians  have  found  their  way  into  the 
genenJ  mind  of  our  race  through  Pythagoras  than  by  any  other  oral  chan- 
nels, except  perhaps  the  institutions  of  Moses,  afad  the  speculations  of  Plato." 

"  If  he  is  also  aware  that  the  religion,  philosophy  and  science  of  the  world 
for  many  thousand  years,  a  religion,  philosophy,  and  science  which  reveal  a 
greater  nobleness,  depth,  and  extent,  the  more  they  are  expl<Hred,  are 
recorded  there,  under  our  very  eyes  and  hands,  he  wiU  see  that  no  nobkr 
task  awuts  any  lover  of  truth  and  of  his  race,  than  that  of  enabling  mankind 
to  read  these  earliest  volumes  of  its  own  history.*' 

The  following  is  a  fine  sample  of  the  theological  speculation  we  have 
alluded  to 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  UNREVEALED  HBLIGIONS. 

If  the  traveller  be  blessed  with  the  dear  eye  and  fresh  mind,  and  be  also 
enriched  by  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  intel- 
lect in  its  various  cireumstances,  he  cannot  but  be  impressed, and  he  maybe 
startled,  by  the  evidence  before  him  of  the  elevation  and  beauty  of  the  first 
conceptions  formed  by  men  of  the  Beings  of  the  unseen  world.  And  the 
more  he  traces  downwards  the  history  and  philosophy  of  religious  worship, 
the  more  astonished  he  will  be  to  find  to  what  an  extent  this  early  theology 
originated  later  systems  of  belief  and  adoration,  and  how  long  and  how  & 
it  has  transcended  some  of  those  which  arose  out  of  it."  i 
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THE  UEANINO  OF  PHJL&AOH. 

Phra,  (Ra  with  the  article,)  by  us  miscalled  Pharaoh,  means  a  chief  or 
king  among  men  :  and  Ra  is  the  chief  of  the  visible  creation." 

The  following  is  one  of  many  snch  reflections  haunting  the  pages  of 
this  thoughtful  work : — 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  TIME. 

^  Some  of  the  paintings  were  half-finished  ;  and  their  ground  was  still 
covered  with  the  mtersecting  red  lines  by  which  the  artists  secured  their 
proportions.  These  guiding  lines  were  meant  to  have  been  effaced  as  soon 
as  the  outlines  were  completed  ;  yet  here  they  are  at  the  end  of,  at  least, 
two  thousand  years  I  No  hand,  however  light,  has  touched  them,  thirough  all 
the  intervening  generations  of  men  : — ^no  rains  have  washed  them  out,  during 
all  the  changing  seasons  that  have  passed  over  them : — ^no  damp  has 
moulded  them  :  no  curiosity  has  meddled  with  tiiem.  It  is  as  if  the  artist 
had  lain  down  for  his  siesta,  with  his  tools  beside  his  hand,  and  would  be  up 
presently  to  resume  his  work :  yet  that  artist  has  been  a  mununy,  lying 
somewhere  in  the  heart  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  ever  since  the  time  when 
our  island  was  bristling  with  forests,  and  its  inhabitants  were  dressed  in 
skms,  and  dyed  their  belies  blue  with  woad,  to  look  terrible  in  battle." 

And  again : — 

THE  MTSTEBIES  OF  JLNIMAL  LIFE. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  wrong  in  the  other  extreme,  in  the  levity  or  utter 
thoughtlessness  with  which  we  regard  the  races  of  inferior  animals,  which 
have  shared  with  ours,  for  thousands  of  years,  the  yet  unsolved  mysteiy  of 
sentient  existence,  without  sharing  witn  us  anything  else  than  what  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  that  existence.  We  know  no  more  of  the 
experience,  one  may  say,  the  mind,  of  the  catUe,  the  swallows,  the  butter- 
flies, and  worms  about  us  than  if  they  Uved  in  another  planet  They  and 
man  have  met  hourly  for  all  these  thousands  of  years  witnout  having  found 
any  means  of  communication  ;  without  having  done  anything  to  bridge  over 
the  gulf  which  so  separates  them  that  they  appear  mere  pmintoms  to  each 
other.  The  old  Egyptian  priests  recognised  the  difficulty,  and  made  a 
mistake  upon  it ; — disastrous  enough.  We,  for  the  most  part,  commit  the 
other  great  mistake  of  not  recognising  the  mystery." 

We  are  now  close  upon  a  region  of  this  book  wherein  we  think  its 
maker  wanders  from  the  fine  course  of  her  reasoning.  There  are  assump- 
tions on  the  oracles  of  old  we  can  by  no  means  acquiesce  in ;  nor  can 
we  with  such  lamentable  living  evidence  doubt  the  existence  of  ancient 
priestcrafL  Miss  Martineau's  particular  opinions  on  magnetism  find  an 
utterance  towards  the  end  of  the  first  volume.  And  really  just  at  its 
close  we  almost  feared  she  was  ahout  to  declare  herself  converted  to  a 
religion,  tiiat  has  not  heen  practised  for  many  thousand  years.  Its 
closing  sentoice  is  pregnant  with  profound  meaning  ana  of  deep 
import. 

The  first  half  of  the  second  yolume  contains  some  of  the  finest  writing 
in  the  book.  The  ascent  of  the  pyramid  and  the  descent  into  it,  is  ad- 
mirably described,  without  an  innuendo  of  self-glorification  at  the  per- 
formance of  a  deed  many  men  would  not  find  their  Iieryes^^ffi5ie|\t1y 
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firm  to  undertake.  To  afiee]»i  by  sb^^  howBver  broad,  to  a  heigbt  of 
480  feet,  thaJb  is,  120  feet  bibber  tban  tbe  cross  of  St.  Paurs,  is  no 
slight  proof  of  not  being  subject  to  panics  by  no  meam  peculiar  to 
ladies.  The  description  of  Cairo  is  given  very  pleasantly ;  and  not  the 
less  from  the  interesting  translations  from  Abdallati^  the  Arabian 
physician's  account  of  it  in  the  12th  century.  The  extracts  from  (Ms 
curious  work  incidentally  give  one  a  most  i^vourable  idea  of  the  culti- 
vation and  acquizsanents  of  the  eastern  people.  Tlie  remarks  are  evi- 
dently tb«  result  of  a  highly  cultivated  intellect ;  and  one  seies  bow 
igaoiant  and  erroiheoiia  is  the  aetian,  tliat  tbe  xaee  that  owrraa  tke  East 
and  so  great  a  portion  of  the  West,  was  m  a  state  ef  semi-bMrbansm. 
History  has  never  been  pjnoperly  etadied  or,  begmsisg  vn&.  £^7p- 
tian,  and  proceeding  to  Aiman,  we  eboitld  see  how  Urn  conne  of  crviii'- 
sation  flowed  fiom  these  two  graet  eonrces.  Not  one  of  the  least  good 
effects  arising  from  Miw  Maitaseau*s  werk  will  bete  tarn  the  atte^ion 
of  readers  towards  these  two  great  soorees  of  civilisation.  A  transi- 
tion from  Abdallatif,  with  his  graphic  account  of  the  famine  of  1199^ 
1202,  consequent  on  the  failnre  of  the  Nile,  would  be  as  interesting  as 
De  Foe*s  Fire  of  London,  and  aval  Thucydides'  famons  description  of 
the  plague  at  Athens. 

In  the  remarks  on  the  consecration  of  brutes  are  seme  e»»Ilent 
thoughts.  How  sensfl)ly  and*  how  purely  the  simplicities  and  the 
iiionstax>8ities  of  ancieat  worship  aie  treated,  need  haxdly  be  said  to 
any  one  acquaanted  with  the  writer's  pfevioua  works.  'Thm  followiag 
is  a  snmmary  of 

^*  They  rebuke  us  siifBeieD%  in  showing  us  liiat  at  liiat  laime  men  "were 
Kvlog  very  mudi  as  we  do  ; — without  some  knowledge  thttt  we  have  gained, 
but  in  possession  of  sonre  arts  which  w©  hare  not  Suey  confoimd  us  by  liieir 
mute  exhibitions  of  l^ieir  iroa  tools  and  steel  armour;  tbear  great  nuxge  of 
manufactuzes,  and  their  feasts  and  sporli^  so  like  enr  own.  In  ih&r 
kitchens  &ey  decant  wine  by  a  igrpfaon^  and  strew  their  sweet  eakea  witSi 
seedS;  and  pound  thrir  spices  in  a  mortar.  In  the  djsiwing-room,  ^ey 
lounge  on  chaises-longues^  and  the  ladies  knit  and  net  air  we  do,  and  dam 
better  tilian  we  esB«  I  saw  ai  Dr.  Abbotts  a  piece  of  manfibg  kit  is»fi^^ 

or  proud  of.  In  the  nursery  the  Jiftle  ^jAm  had  doUs  ;  jpiot^  doUs,  with 
biuicby  hair  and  long  ayet ;  as  our  dolls  have  bhie  eyea  and  £ur  Iresaea. 
And  the  babies  badQ  not  tlie  woolly  bow-wow  dogs  which  yelp  in  our 
nmseries,  but  Httle  wooden  crocodiles  with  snappuig  jawa.  In  tlie  country 
we  see  the  agriculturists  taldog  stock ;  and  in  the  towns,  &e  population 
divided  into  ctrntes,  subject  to  laws,  and  fivrng  under  a  theoera^,  long  befiare 
t9ie  supposed  time  of  liie  Deluge.  TiMre  Is  enougjli  here  to  teacSi  «s  aome 
Httimlity  and  pataenee  al>out  tfe©  true  history  of  4ihe  world.** 

We  do  not  know  how  Wm  MafUoeau,  will  seiilo  her  eiuroBolG^with 
the  Oxford  ThoQlogjlans  :  biU  tii^t  is  her  affair ;  and  she  seeow  at  aU 
events  to  have  many  facts  oa  lier  side.  Xl>e  followiiig  «ec^  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  vast  gpeculation  the  contemplatipn  of  t^^^ggpaUs  np. 
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«m  £Girft  njiM  tsss  bolb  iiL(yvxz>  1 

Sfocii^lioidd  we  Hlce  to  know  from  yrhst  depth  of  sgee  the  g:retttait  of 
intemuttent  springs  had  xegtfbrly  gnsfaed  forth,  to  give  Kfe  to  an  expecting 
nation,  ^ting  in  nope  aloo^  a  fine  of  two  thousand  mOes." 

To  €arro  we  can  grve  but  Gttk  fl^Mtce^  altlMngh  we  4Xigfat  ia  jfiutaoe 
to- the  poweis  of  the  wzitez;^  te  Aow  how  eqtud  she  i»  to  bdtb  phMMef 
the  wmHkcva  k&ds  die  ^KonnseveiL 

tHB  smVEtS  OF  CAIRO. 

Cahre  atieet»  ate  yfHtoHLj  indescaihftble  ^  tbeii^  nanowneiB,  antiqiul^y 
sharp  hghlib  and  arcades  of  fjlaQm,  carved  laltkes^  aat  awmngs,  mixture  of 
hubbub  and  fatakBt  quietude  in  ibe  pe&fAe,  to  wh<^  loss  of  sight  appears  a 
matter  of  eeuvse  ;  the  nodes  oC  bi^ng  Mtd  sdiinig ; — aU  ace  in  ray  miad, 
but  cannot  be  set  down.'^ 

«  *  4:  «  *  « 

The  one  unimagiaaUe  evcamstance  is  the  atowspiiere.  No  eonc^lKHi 
of  the  light,  shade,  and  colour  can  be  ecmveyed ;  and  ihejr  are  an  hourly 
surprise  to  ^e  stranger  in  Cairo,  to  the  last."* 

An.  eainest  advocacy  of  the  truth  and  powers  of  mesmerism  will  be 
received,  we  are  well  aware,  according  to  the  reader's  pre-conceived 
noiiiULSv  Of  the  testimony  to  Mr.  Lane's  powers  and  nobility  in  sacri- 
ficing  himself  to  the  production  of  an  authentic  Arabic  lexicon,  living 
in  an  unpleasant  exile  for  that  purpose,  there  will  be  no  difference  of 
feeling.  It  is  a  national  work,  and  will  prove  a  natianal  benefit.  It 
seem%  that  the  sovereign  of  Prussia  and  not  of  England  has  sustamed 
Mr.  Lane  in  this  unprofitable  undertaking,  though  some  of  the  odium 
that  might  rest  on  us  as  a  nation  for  the  n^ect  of  such  endeavours  has 
been  removed,  by  the  liberality  of  Lord  Prudhoe,  now  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  Miss  Martineau  asks,  how  our  rich  Universtf ies  will 
acknowledge  the  boon  1  why,  as  they  welcomed  Gibbon,  or  an^  one,  or 
anything,  that  in  the  remotest  possible  way  can  affect  their  unjust 
exaltation,  or  interfere  with  their  disgraceful  monopolies,  ^  The  wish 
expressed  as  to  the  employmeiit  of  Mr.  Lane's  sons,  English-bred  in 
the  midst  of  Orientalisms,  may  meet,  as  it  most  undoubtedly  ought, 
with  some  petty  attrition.  But  had  the  people  a  true  government, 
what  immense  and  rapid  advances  wcmld  it  make  in  this  and  all  ways  ? 
How  rapidly  would  the  East  and  West  blend  together,  and  both  gain 
by  the  mutual  understanding  I 

Of  the  Haieem  the^e  is  a  aad,  but  evidently  true  account,  admhably 
written  and  well  considered  ;  and  in  which,  so  far  from  there  being  any 
exagiferation,  much  is  suppressed,  that  a  common  writer  would  have 
given,  if  it  hiid  only  been,  for  the  sake  of  creating  an  excitement*  Thia 
ohapter  is  a  fair  rebuke  to  some  modern  poets,  who  have  thrown  the 
charms  of  their  rhetoric  over  one  of  the  vilest  and  cruellest  institutions 
this  cruel  world  has  ever  instituted.  The  following  is  a  glimpse  of 
some  of  the  horrors  of  this  manly  system  : — 

EDUCATION.  IW  TK£  HAWMfV 

They  will  nurec  the  child  all  night  in  iihiess,  ami  pamper  it  all  day  with 
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sweetmeats  and  toys  ;  they  will  fight  for  the  possession  of  it,  and  be  almost 
heart-broken  at  its  loss  :  and  lose  it  they  must ;  for  the  child  always  dies, — 
killed  with  kindness,  even  if  bom  healthy.  This  natural  outbreak  of 
feminine  instinct  takes  place  in  the  too  populous  hareem,  when  a  child  is 
given  to  any  one  of  the  many  who  are  longing  for  the  gift :  and  if  it  dies 
naturally,  it  is  mourned  as  we  saw  through  a  wonderful  conquest  of  personal 
jealoosy  by  this  general  instinct  But  when  the  jealousy  is  uppermost, — 
what  happens  ttien  1 — ^why,  the  strangling  the  innocent  in  its  sleep^— or  the 
letting  It  slip  from  the  window  into  the  river  below, — or  the  mixing 
poison  with  its  food  ;  — the  mother  and  the  murderess,  always  rivals  and 
now  fiends,  being  shut  up  together  for  life.  If  the  child  lives,  what  then  !  If 
a  girl,  she  sees  before  her  nom  the  beginning  the  nothingness  of  external 
life,  and  the  chaos  of  interior  existence,  in  which  she  is  to  dwell  for  life.  If 
a  boy,  he  remains  among  the  women  till  ten  years  old,  seeing  things  when 
the  eunuchs  come  in  to  romp,  and  hearing  things  among  the  chatter  of  the 
ignorant  women  which  brutalise  him  for  life  before  the  age  of  rationality 
oomes.   But  I  will  not  dwell  on  these  hopeless  miseries." 

The  concluding  chapters  of  this  portion  of  the  work  are  devoted  to 
nying  some  ideas  of  the  present  condition  of  Egypt ;  and  the  authoress's 
life  and  studies  entitle  her  to  be  heard  with  respect  on  this  disputed 
but  important  subject.  Altogether,  she  thinks  Egypt  is  declining,  and 
that  the  boasted  reforms  and  experiments  of  the  Pasha  have  not  taken 
a  riffht  direction,  and  have  not  emanated  from  either  an  original  genius 
for  legislation,  nor  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  European  systems.  Pro- 
perty is  not  secure ;  justice  is  not  certain ;  taxation  is  arbitrary  and 
oppressive ;  and  slavery  and  polygamy  corrupt  the  morals  of  the 
people. 

We  have  now  accompanied  Miss  Martinean  through  the  first  and 
most  important  portion  of  her  pilgrimage  ;  and,  as  our  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  follow  with  equal  precision  through  the  other  portions,  we 
shall  take  leave  of  her,  ^uite  sure  that  the  reader  who  can  be  induced, 
by  anything  we  have  said  or  extracted,  to  go  thus  far  with  her,  will 
only  be  too  happy  to  follow  her  to  the  full  extent  of  this  travel,  or  of 
any  she  may  cnoose  to  make.  We,  however,  perfectly  agree  with  the 
concluding  sentence  of  this  portion : — 

Here,  then,  we  take  leave  of  Egypt,— to  me  by  for  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  our  travels.  I  believe  that  some  others  did  not  find  it  so  in 
the  experience  of  their  journey  ;  and  I  hope  my  readers  may  not  in  the 
retrospect.  And  yet  I  should  like  them  to  feel  with  me  in  regard  to  the 
suroassing  interest  of  Egypt,  even  at  tiie  cost  of  their  relishing  the  latter 
half  of  my  book  less  than  the  first*' 

The  other  and  lesser  portion  is  occupied  with  the  Desert,  Mount  Sinai, 
Petra,  Palestine,  and  oyn&,  and,  though  abounding  with  interest,  is 
certainly  inferior  to  the  first.  After  all  we  have  said  and  quoted,  it 
is  superfluous  to  add  that  we  think  these  volumes  highly  valuable 
from  their  reflections  and  descriptions,  and  that  it  is  quite  certain  they 
will  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  all  cultivated  readers,  and  obtain  a  per- 
manent place  in  well-selected  libraries. 
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